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STATE OF KEDAH. 


ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
OF THE STATE OF KEDAH FOR THE 
YEAR A.H. 1351 (7TH. MAY, 1932 
TO 25TH APRIL, 1933). 


CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE 
AND HISTORY. 


Kedah is a Malay State on the West Coast of the 
Malay Peninsula. It is bordered on the interior by the 
Siamese States of Singgora and Patani, and by the State 
of Perak (Federated Malay States) ; it extends northwards 
on the sea coast to the River Sanglang, its boundary with 
its northern neighbour, the State of Perlis (under British 
Protection); and southwaras to the Muda River, its 
boundary with Province Wellesley in the South: thence 
the State extends east of Province Wellesley to the northern 
bank of the Krian River, which forms its boundary with 
Perak. 


The State includes the Island of Langkawi and a 
number of adjoining islands, of which Pulau Dayang 
Bunting is the largest. The mainland of Kedah is about 
105 miles in length, and at its widest part is about 65 
miles in width. Its area, including the Langkawi group 
of islands, is about 3,648 square miles. It is situated 
between the parallels of 5.05 and 6.40 North Latitude and 
the meridians of 99.40 and 101.10 East Longitude. The 
two highest peaks of the mainland are Gunong Jerai—better 
known as Kedah Peak (3,986 feet)—and Bukit Perak 
(2,823 feet). Gunong Raia on Langkawi Island is 2,880 
feet high. 


The Southern and Central areas of the State consist 
mainly of undulating land broken up by ranges of high hills. 
et area is principally occupied by large rubber plan- 

tions, 
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The Northern and coastal belt contains the finest rice 
growing area in Malaya: about 220,000 acres are planted 
yearly with wet rice. The Eastern area along the Patani 
border is still largely undeveloped and contains reserves of 
well watered land in small valleys between ranges of 
limestone hills, suitable to small holdings. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of Kedah differs in some respects from 
the climate of the rest of Malaya. _There is a well defined 
dry season from the middle of December to the end of 
March. This dry season is sometimes prolonged and 
causes serious loss to rice cultivators. On the other hand, 
the general flatness of the country and the abundance of 
natural drainage avoid all risks of serious flooding after 
the heavy rains usually experienced during the North-East 
Monsoon in October and November. 


In common with the rest of Malaya the variation in 
temperature throughout the year is small. There is less 
variation between the day and night temperature during 
the greater part of the year than in the inland and East 
coast districts of Malaya. The mean temperature during 
the year ranged from about 70° to 939. 


HISTORY. 


There are references to a country which is identified 
as Kedah in the works of Arab voyagers of the 9th Century 
A.D., and in the Chinese chronicles of the T’ang Dynasty 
(618-916 A.D.), but little is known of its history before the 
15th Century, except that it was famous for tin, that its 
people were Buddhists and that the predominant influence 
was Indian. | At the end of the 15th Century the Ruler was 
converted to Islam, and there is a Kedah tradition that the 
“Nobat” or drums which are an insignia of royalty were 
obtained from Sultan Mahmud, the last Sultan of Malacca. 


The Portuguese Barbosa, in a manuscript dated 1516, 
described Kedah as a place in the Kingdom of Siam, to 
which ‘an infinite number of ships resort, trading in all 
kinds of merchandise”; but Siamese influence did not save 
the country from attacks by the Portuguese (in 1611 A.D.) 
and the Achinese (who carried the Ruler into captivity in 
1619 A.D.) In 1646 A.D. the Dutch East India Company 
obtained a concession under which the Ruler allowed them 
half the tin production of the country at a fixed price, and 
agreed not to admit ships without permit. 
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In 1786 A.D. Captain Light concluded an “Agreement 
with the King of Quedah for the cession of Prince of Wales 
Island”. Penang was occupied and the British flag was 
hoisted there on the 12th August, 1786. The Agreement 
was modified by a Treaty in 1791, whereby the Kedah 
Government was to receive $6,000 every year from the 
Honourable East India Company “so long as the English 
continue in possession of Pulo Pinang”. In 1800 the strip 
of coast territory now known as Province Wellesley was 
ceded to the Honourable East India Company in return 
for a further $4,000 per annum. These annual payments 
are still made by the Straits Settlements Government. 


In 1821 the Siamese invaded the State of Kedah and 
divided the State into four parts: Setul, Perlis, Kubang 
Pasu and Kedah, placing each under a separate ruler. In 
18438, the Sultan of Kedah (who, after his escape to 
Province Wellesley in 1821, had lived in retreat in Malacca) 
was allowed to return to Alor Star, and to reassume the 
rulership of Kedah. Setul, Perlis and Kubang Pasu, how- 
ever, remained under their separate rulers, who were made 
independent of the Sultan of Kedah. 


Kubang Pasu is a sparsely populated district on the 
Northern border of Kedah, between Kota Star and the 
Singgora frontier. When Tunku Anum, the Raja of 
Kubang Pasu, died some years later the Siamese Govern- 
ment allowed the district again to become part of Kedah. 
It is now administered by a District Officer. The Raja of 
Perlis is independent of the Sultan of Kedah, and has an 
ee separate Government. Setul is now a part of 

iam. 


His Highness Sir Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, K.Cc.M.G., 
ibni Sultan Ahmad Tajudin, the present Sultan, succeeded 
to the throne in the year A.D. 1881. In consequence of His 
Highness’ bad health, his eldest son, H.H. Tunku Ibrahim, 
C.M.G., C.V.0., has acted as Regent since the year 1914. 


On the 28rd July, 1905, the Sultan issued an Edict 
appointing a Council of State to assist in the “Adminis- 
tration of all Public Affairs”. 


On the 10th March, 1909, the Anglo-Siamese Treaty 
was signed whereby the suzerainty of Kedah was trans- 
ferred from Siam to Great Britain. 


On the Ist November, 1923, at Singapore, a Treaty 
was signed between the British and the Kedah Govern- 
ments, by which the Kedah Government agreed to continue 
under the protection of His Britannic Majesty, who shall 
exercise the rights of suzerainty, and also to accept a 
British Adviser. 


CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE. 


The supreme authority in the State is vested in the 
Sultan in Council. During the period of the illness of His 
Highness the Sultan, Sir Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, 
K.C.M.G., his eldest son, His Highness Tunku Ibrahim, 
C.M.G., C.V.0., has been appointed Regent, and is the 
President .of the State Council. The State Council is 
composed of His Highness the Regent, the British Adviser, 
H.H. Tunku Mahmud, Vice-President and two other Malay 
Members who are usually Members of the Ruling House 
and heads of the principal departments. 


All legislation is passed by the State Council and all 
questions of any importance in the administration of the 
State are referred to the State Council, which sits at least 
once a week, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


For the purposes of local government, the State is 
divided into nine districts in each of which there is a 
Sanitary Board consisting of officials and of unofficials 
nominated by the President of the State Council. The 
unofficials are selected so as to represent the various races 
and interests in each district. The Sanitary Boards are the 
Sanitary Authority in the towns and larger villages. They 
are responsible for street lighting, scavenging, rating, and 
the administration of the sanitary and building bye-laws. 
A separate Committee, of which the Adviser Lands is 
Chairman, deals with major questions of town planning. 


The State is divided into health areas under the control 
of a Central Health Board, which is responsible for health 
matters in the rural districts. 


In order to ensure greater uniformity the district 
Licensing Boards have been re-constituted, and there is 
now one Central Licensing Board for the whole State with 
additional members for each district. 


There is one Waters Board for the whole State which 
deals with questions of irrigation and drainage. 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


The total population at the Census of the 1st April, 
1931, was 429,691, an increase of 26.9 per cent over the 
figure of the 1921 Census. In the decade previous to 1921 
the increase had been higher (37.7 per cent), but the 
demand for immigrant labour for large scale rubber 
cultivation in Southern Kedah slackened after the 1921 
depression. In spite of the continued arrival of foreign 

ur, the racial composition of the population has 
Tfemained less affected by such infiltration than that of 
Johore or any of the Federated States. The following 
table shows the distribution and percentage to total 
according to the Census Report, 1931, together with the 
estimated population and distribution for 1932:— 








Population | Percentage | Population 
1931 | of Total 1932 
| 





Malay and other Malaysians ...| 286,262 | 66-6 286,212 
Europeans Ex tus 411 | 1 127 
Urasians ao seer 108 | os 

hinese a a 78415! 183 

Indians (predominantly ' : 

Tamils from Southern India)| 50,824 | LL-8 

thers Ass ae 13,671 | 32 








Total ... 429,691 | 100 % 413,021 











. By far the largest part of the population is engaged 
M agriculture. Only nine towns have a_ population 
exceeding 1,000, the largest being Alor Star, with 19,150 
inhabitants. Approximately one-half of the urban 
Population is Chinese. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 


The Annual Report of the Medical and Health 
Department has been based on the Gregorian Calendar 
since 1930. 


The health of the State showed a further marked 
improvement in 1932. The death rate, 18.44 per mille as 
against 21.59 for 1931, is the lowest ever recorded, and 
having regard to the greater difficulties of health control 
in a less fully developed State these figures compare 
reasonably well with the corresponding figures for the 
whole of the Federated Malay States, 19.1 for 1931 and 
16.9 for 1932. 


The birth rate was 36.30 as compared with 36.93 in 
1931. It is interesting to note that the birth rates during 
the last three years, which have been years of economic 
depression, have been markedly higher than in previous 
years. This is accounted for by the improved sex ratio. 
The sex ratio amongst the stable Malay population is 
normal, whilst the repatriation of unemployed or destitute 
immigrant labourers of Chinese or Southern Indian 
extraction improves the sex ratio, as families are more 


settled and less inclined to seek repatriation than are 
single men. 


The abundance of cheap foodstuffs and the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining land for small holdings have 
encouraged immigrant families to remain. Thus, as in 
many other directions, the return to normal economic 
conditions as contrasted with the abnormal conditions 
produced by the rubber boom has led to more stable and 
satisfactory conditions of life. 


The following table shows the principal causes of 
death for 1930, 1981 and 1932:— 


Deaths from Preventable Diseases :— 


1980. 1931. 1932, 

Fever unspecified ... wee 2,133 3,900 3,596 
Malaria on we = 318 182 206 
Tuberculosis on eee = 223 289 289 
Dysentery Amoebic ... ove 41 33 180 
es Bacillary ... Z 65 10 8 
Ankylostomiasis aie we 1,276 490 327 
Syphilis ce ve (20 7 35 


Lobar Pneumonia... we =—:107 63 99 


% 
Deaths from Preventable Diseases :—(Contd.) 


1930. 1981. 1932, 
Septicaemia sie ees 17 10 aes 
Influenza wes os 1 12 40 
Yaws (Puru) See cee ll 8 
Small-pox ove oss 5 1 oes 
Other Infectious Diseases ae 17 84 57 











4,229 5,089 4,837 


Deaths from General Diseases :— 











Digestive System... we 175 169 107 
Respiratory System ... vee 269 221 303 
Nervous System eee see 41 80 il 
Circulatory System ... ve 45 36 49 
Urinary System Bee oie 34 22 15 
Affections connected with Preg- 

nancy and Parturition we 243 2838 204 
Tumours see eee 30 19 ive 
Premature births ... a 44 38 24 
Infantile Convulsions eee 2,707 1,805 1,557 
General, accident, old age, ill- 

defined conditions, ete. ee 1,968 1,362 1,066 

Totals ... 9,785 9,129 8,173 











Prevailing Diseases: It is to be regretted that such 
a considerable proportion of the deaths registered should 
be shown as “Fever unspecified” ; this deprives the analysis 
of causes of death of most of its value. But a return 
as “unspecified” is at any rate less misleading than a 
mistaken description by an unqualified person. 


Malaria: 


(a) The total number of deaths from this disease 
was 206, as against 182 in the previous year. 


(b) “Unspecified Fever” accounted for 3,596 deaths 
as against 3,900 in 1931, and continues to be the most 
Important cause of death. 


(c) The number of deaths from infantile convulsions 
has fallen from 2,707 in 1930 when this was the chief 
cause of death to 1,557 for the year under review. Last 
year these three diseases were grouped together under 
the heading of Malaria, the total number of deaths being 
5,887. The figure for 1932 was 5,359. 


Cholera: There were no cases of cholera. 
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Small-pox: There were 3 cases—all having occurred 
on a small Chinese owned rubber estate near Gurun Town 
in the District of Kuala Muda. The original of these 
cases was traced from Sungei Dua in Province Wellesley. 
It was reported by the Medical Officer of the Bedong Group 
Hospital, where it was brought after an illness of 8 days. 


As a result of the enforcement of .rigid local quaran- 
tine measures, only two other cases occurred. 


Tropical Typhus: No cases have been reported. 


Typhoid: 31 cases were reported as against 40 
in 1981. 


Ankylostomiasis: 327 cases were reported as against 
490 in 1931 and 1,276 in 1930. 


Tuberculosis: The number of cases reported was 
289, the figures for the previous year being the same. 


Infantile Mortality: The rate was 119.88 per mille, 
which is the lowest on record. As usual the highest rate 
was amongst Tamils, and the lowest amongst Malays, but 
while the Malay rate has risen from 98.55 in 1931 to 
109.87 in 1932, the Tamil rate has had a remarkable 
reduction from 237.32 to 177.34. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


(i) Routine anti-malarial measures, chiefly oiling, 
were carried out in the Sanitary Board areas of Alor Star, 
Sungei Patani, Kulim and Kuah in the Island of Langkawi. 


(ii) Monthly larval surveys were also made in the 
abovementioned places, and in addition at the two frontier 
stations at Bukit Kayu Hitam and Padang Besar. 


(iii) Similar surveys were made on a number of 
estates where employers had decided to undertake 
permanent measures for the elimination of malaria. 


(iv) The permanent subsoil drainage work in the 
hospital ravine at Sungei Patani, which was begun towards 
the end of 1931, has been completed. 


PROPAGANDA. 


This work was limited to the exhibition of 
cinematograph films. 


Two films were supplied by the Committee for Public 
Health and Education, Federated Malay States: one on 
Malaria, Ankylostomiasis and Child Welfare, and the other 
on Tuberculosis. 
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From the 23rd July to the end of the year 48 
exhibitions were given in schools and 6 in kampongs, 
making a total of 54, at which over 30,000 attendances 
were recorded. At each exhibition the opportunity was 
taken to introduce a short preliminary lecture on 
suitable subjects. 


GENERAL SANITATION. 


General sanitation on estates was satisfactory in spite 
of the continued financial depression of the country. Estate 
health was good as reflected by the figures shown in the 
following table: 





























| | 
No. Class of Poputa-| Deaths ‘Deathsin Total | Death death 
o “| Estates tion | in lines jHospitals Deaths | rate | ite 
|  eoteeroal BAe (hemes pee 
| | | | | 
1 European H ' | } 
owned !27,885 | 176} 19, 195 | 6.99 | 
; ‘ | 
2 | Native ; | 
| owned | 9,948 42 5 A7 | 4.72; 
| TOTAL ... | 37,833 | 218 24 | 242 | 6.40 





Orders were made under the Labour Code, particularly 
for protected wells and latrines, but only in cases where ~ 
such were absolutely necessary. 


VISITS TO ESTATES. 


The Senior Health Officer and staff paid during the 
year 495 visits to both European and native owned estates. 


VISITS TO SCHOOLS. 


Sixty two schools were visited, of which 44 were Malay 
Vernacular and 18 Chinese. 4,216 Malay pupils out of 
5,164 on their registers and 533 out of 672 Chinese pupils 
were examined. The examination of schools by the Health 
Office staff is confined to the male sex. The following 
table gives the result of the examination of Vernacular 
Schools by the Health Staff. 
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1. Total number of children on Register .. 5,164 
% a Bs inspected .. 4,216 
No. Disease See of Percentage 

1 | Spleen ts aise) 284 6.73 
2 | Anaemic Merits os 153 3°63 
3 ; Not vaccinated ae se 85 2-02 
4 | Ear disease eae ss ll 26 
5 | Scabies ek ee 22 52 
6 | Yaws Sat tess 179 | 4:24 
7 | Other skin diseases ... aes 125 2-96 
8 | Eye disease whe eae 15 36 
9 | Caries (Class I) use eee 622 14.75 
10 ” » (UD ei oes 518 12.29 
1) oe Ie vei 470 11.15 











The unvaccinated rate for school children (Malay 
and Chinese combined figure) is .9%. Failures just 
over 1%. 


MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE. 


During the year there were 204 deaths recorded as 
due to affections connected with pregnancy and parturition 
or a percentage of 1.26 to total births. The number of 
still births recorded were 852 as compared with 756 in 
1931, or an increase of 96. 


347 cases under ‘Pregnancy and its diseases” were 
treated in the various hospitals and there were 24 deaths 
or 6.92% to total treated. 


Child Welfare Centre: Formerly this centre was run 
by private enterprise; on the 14th November, 1932, 
(15.7.1851) a new Women and Children Out-door-Dispen- 
sary, exclusively for Malays was substituted. Up to the 
end of the year, mainly on account of padi activities, no 
attendances were recorded. It is hoped that on the 
termination of the padi season and the Bulan Puasa 
attendances will commence. 


HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 


A total of 12,473 patients were treated in all Hospitals. 
The deaths numbered 596, giving a percentage of 4.77. 
141 deaths occurred within 48 hours of admission; exclud- 
ing these the death rate was 3.64%. 
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The following table gives the number treated in 
hospitals for the past 5 complete years :— 








! 
| Number Percentage 
‘Year Treated Deaths of Deaths 
1345 A.H.... 21,472 1,841 8-57 
1346, ase 24,432 1,987 8-13 
1347, eee 19,121 — 1,506 7:87 
1930 A.D. ... 17,800 1,155 6-48 
1931s, eee 12,695 738 5°81 
1932. ,, ees 12,473 596 4.77 











The new admissious show a decrease, mainly due to 
the activities of the Health Board and Group Hospitals. 


The death rate shews a satisfactory decrease. 


The following return gives the number of Indoor Sick 
treated during the year in the various hospitals :— 




















, Number : Percentage 
Hospital Treated Deaths of deaths 
Alor Star wr a 5,175 229 4-42 
Sungei Patani sk 3,852 195 5-06 
Kulim tes ied 2,614 152 5°81 
Baling ove _ 444 13 2-92 
Langkawi... nee 209 7 3°34 
Prison Sick Wards. 
Alor Star ose tee 156 one ; eee 
Sungei Patani ee 23 ova i soe 
Total ... 12,473 596 477 
l 





MENTAL DISEASES. 


There were 221 Kedah lunatics at the Central Mental 
Hospital, Tanjong Rambutan, at the beginning of the year; 
55 were admitted, 31 were discharged as cured, 5 absconded, 
13 died, and 4 were readmitted; and the number remaining 
at the end of the year was 231 (177 males and 54 females). 
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The admissions for the last 5 years were as follows :— 


1346 A.H. ay ew te 2 

1347 _,, on he .. 59 

1930 A.D. ie dk -. 80 

1931 _,, £5 ne -. 13 

1932 ,, Sa 4s .. 59 
LEPROSY. 


The admissions to the Asylums during the last five 
years were as follows:— 


1346 A.H. a os .. 20 
1347 ,, ae oe «. 45 
1930 A.D. sn ee .. 25 
1038 3, a we -. 42 


1932 _,, oa ae .. 383 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOUSING. 


This question may conveniently be treated under 
four heads: 


(A) Housing of the agricultural population in the 
rural area. 


(B) Housing in the urban areas. 
(C) Housing of labourers on estates. 
(D) Housing of Government servants. 


(A)—HOUuSING OF THE AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 
IN THE RURAL AREA. 


In the case of Malays and Siamese the housing may 
be said to be entirely satisfactory. The house-holder 
almost invariably owns his own house and generally also 
the site on which it is built, though in some cases a small 


ground rent, seldom more than $1 a year, is paid to a land 
owner. 


The house will usually follow the customary type 
which has become fixed by experience. It is built of 
materials easily obtained locally, raised from the ground 
on hard wood piles, roofed with attaps, with flooring and 
side walls made of planks in some of the more prosperous 
houses, or of split bamboo and woven bertam leaves in the 
poorer less permanent type. The usual plan provides for 
an open front verandah, two or three separate rooms, a 
raised platform at the back leading to a covered cooking 
place. This type of house is cool, airy, dry and healthy, 
and would be difficult to improve on. Latrines are either 
non-existent or unsatisfactory. On the higher land, pit 
latrines are possible, but till they can be properly built and 
supervised it is doubtful whether they are any real 
improvement on the present primitive customs. In the 
vast areas of permanently flooded rice areas a suitable 
type of latrine is even more difficult to devise. With 
slight modifications the Siamese type of rural house follows 
the Malay type, but is longer and narrower. 


The Chinese small agriculturist and vegetable planter 
or small shopkeeper sticks somewhat obstinately to the 
type of house to which he has been accustomed, a very 
primitive hut not raised from the ground, with a floor of 
beaten earth. He is more concerned with making money 
rapidly than with satisfactory housing. On the other 
hand his better and more varied diet and the care which 
he takes to boil doubtful drinking water makes up for his 
more indifferent housing conditions, 
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(B)—HOUvuSING IN THE URBAN AREAS. 


Kedah is an agricultural State, and the only tow 
are:— 


Alor Star (estimated population 19,150). 
Sungei Patani (estimated population 7,950). 
Kulim (estimated population 6,000). 


These small towns and a number of villages : 
controlled by Sanitary Boards. In addition, all are 
where any considerable building expansion may reasonal 
be expected are included in Controlled Building Areas. 
which a limited number of the sections of the Sanite 
Board Enactment apply. 


In the towns and villages the normal type of buildi 
is the two-story shophouse with a frontage of 20 feet 3 
a depth of 80 feet. Twenty five per cent of the a 
must be kept as an open space. The main difficu 
experienced in Sanitary control is the erecting 
unauthorised cubicles and the blocking up of open spa 
and ventilation air wells. The more recently construc 
town houses are well built, provided with back lanes 
not overcrowded. In Alor Star an area of the old to 
near the river is definitely unsatisfactory, the buildi 
are insanitary and overcrowded. A layout has b 
prepared, and gradually the most unsatisfactory blocks 
shophouses are being demolished. 


(C)—HOvUSING OF LABOURERS ON ESTATES. 


The housing of labourers on estates is adequa' 
supervised by the Protector of Labour and Health Offic 
and the requirements of the Labour Code are fulfil 
The usual type is a long line of barrack quarters, v 
suitable provision for married labourers. Wells 
latrines are adequate. 


(D)—HovusING OF GOVERNMENT SERVANTS. 


_ The senior Government servants and senior su 
dinates are in most cases provided with very adeq 
and well built quarters. 


The labourers employed by Government and also 
lowest grade subordinates are also adequately prov 
with well-built barrack quarters. 


There is however, a shortage of suitable quarters 
the clerical and middle grade subordinate staffs. L 
reserves of land in the principal centres have been 
aside for that purpose, and a few quarters are | 
every year. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION. 
MINING. 


The export of mineral ores in tons was as follows:— 


1851 1350 1849 
Tin Ore -.- 168 185 272 
Wolfram -. 95 139 188 


In addition a small quantity of iron-ore was exported. 


Kedah remained a party to the International Agree- 
1ent for the control of the production and export of tin. 
Mut of an assessment of 318 tons of metallic tin, the 
xportable quota from 56% at the beginning of the year 
zas reduced to 331/3% as from the 1st July, 1932. The 
rice of tin averaged $75 per pikul, which showed a 
onsiderable improvement on that of the previous year. 


_ Government revenue from mines (including the export 
luty on ores) amounted to $21,477 as against $20,778 in 
350. Expenditure amounted to $5,067 (against $5,933). 


No General Prospecting Licences were issued during 
he year. The Exclusive Prospecting Licence for iron- 
‘re issued to the Tochiki Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha, a 
apanese Company, in 1350 was extended for a period of 

months. This Company is prospecting by shafting and 
y magnetic survey. The main ore body has not yet been 
ound, and it is still uncertain whether the quantity of 
ron-ore will be sufficient to justify mining operations on 
mn extended scale. 


Mining on a restricted scale was carried on by 13 
nining concerns: the principal methods employed were 
pen cast, shafting and hydraulicing. Periodical lampan 
icences were issued to one mine. The only dredge in the 
3tate owned by a European Company was not worked 
juring the year. The number of coolies employed in 
nining increased from 492 to 638 (of whom 326 were 
anderground workers). 
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CHART SHOWING AREAS UNDER CULTIVATION, 
FOREST RESERVES AND UNALIENATED LAND. 


AREA OF STATE = 3648 sq: miles 





Forest Reserves 


1,145 sq: miles 





Rubber 
470 sq: miles 





Rice 


352 sq: miles 





Coconuts 


PPA TB GENER O 





---- 44 sq: miles 


44 sq: miles 


BALANCE 


1,593 sq: miles 





T=Tapioca 
A=Areca-nut 
B=Banana 
F=Fruit Trees 
N=Nipah 

P— Pineapple 


Reference 

5,787 acres O-Others i.e. 

5.424 Coffee 

4,962 Tea 

4,729 Tobacco 

2.274 Sago Palm 

1.107 Kapok 
Chilli 
Ginger 
Sireh 


850 acres 
700 
480 
433 
255 
238 
107 
92 
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AGRICULTURE. 


The chief agricultural products of the State are padi 
and rubber. The area under padi is 225,063 acres 
(approximately 352 square miles) and the area under 
rubber 301,168 acres (approximately 470 square miles). 
The area planted with coconuts is 27,000 acres; tapioca 
5,777 acres; tea 700 acres; coffee 850 acres; tobacco 480 
acres- Other crops include arecanuts, bananas, pineapples 
and chillies, maize, tannias, sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, 
beans and other vegetables.’ See the chart on opposite page. 


Padi: The estimated amount of the crop harvested 
was 74,366,300 gantangs from 219,000 acres under wet 
padi and 1,135,600 gantangs from 6,063 acres under dry 
padi. The average yield was 340 gantangs an acre for 
wet padi and 187 gantangs an acre for dry padi. 
The total crop converted into rice was 113,250 tons 
so that, ignoring imports and allowing 70,009 tons for 
local consumption (at 1 lb. a head a day), the surplus 
available for export was 43,241 tons. Padi prices 
remained low, prices during the harvest varying from 5 
to 7 cents a gantang. Padi cultivation is in the hands 
of the small holder. The estimated crops for the last 
three seasons have been :— 


Year Gantangs 
1349... bs -. 738,466,000 
1350... se .. 11,967,880 
1851 ws. .. 75,501,900 


(1 gantang is equal to 1 gallon). 


The Department of Agricwture continued its manurial 
and seed selection experiments and the demand by planters 
for selected high yielding strains was considerable. The 
method found satisfactory was to allow planters desiring 
to grow a selected seed to exchange a like quantity of their 
own seed for it. 


Rubber: Of the 301,168 acres under rubber, approx- 
imately 194,708 consist of large estates of 100 acres or 
over, and 106,460 acres are planted by small holders. The 
area under budgrafted rubber was about 20,100 acres, of 
which 10,400 were tapped. 


Although conditions on large estates were fairly 
maintained as regards cultivation and treatment of 
diseases those of many small estates and holdings showed 
further deterioration due to diseases, severe tapping, lack 
of cultivation and clearing of heavy undergrowth. 


Prices for rubber continued very low throughout the 
year, but were rather higher at the close of it. 
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The areas on large estates either not tapped, or 
partially tapped only, totalled about 17,500 acres. There 
was also a considerable acreage on small Malay, Chinese, and 
Indian owned estates where tapping was suspended. In 
small-holdings no considerable number of them was 
entirely out of tapping, but tapping in many was carried 
out intermittingly. 


Coconuts: New plantings, mainly in the Yen, Kubang 
Pasu and kota Star Districts were estimated at 1,179 
acres, and the total area at the end of the year was 28,178 
acres. Prices of coconuts and copra continued low—114 
to 214 cents per coconut and $3 to $4.50 per picul of copra. 


Tapioca: Tapioca was mostly grown in young rubber 
or coconut plantations, occupying an area of 5,777 acres. 
Low prices (20 to 30 cents a picul were paid for roots at 
the beginning of the year, but towards the close of it prices 
rose to 30 to 45 cents a picul. 


Arecanut: This was quite a valuable minor industry, 
especially in the Kulim and Baling Districts. The palms 
were mostly planted with other trees in kampongs. The 
area which would be occupied by the palms, if planted 
alone, was estimated at 5,412 acres. 


Tea: No furiher extension of planting was recorded 
and the area remained at about 700 acres. The Estate 
(Bigia) on which the plant was grown continued to supply 
considerable quantities of different grades of lowland tea 
of good quality to different parts of Malaya 





Coffee: The area under coffee, mostly in mixed 
cultivation, was £50 acres—the larger proportion of which 
is planted with the “robusta” variety. Unfortunately 
in most of the plantations the coffee-berry borer 
(Cryphalus Hampei, Ferr) occurred and damaged the 
crop severely. Advice was given regarding the control 
of the pest, but so far the recommendations given to 
growers have not been thoroughly carried out. 


Tobacco: At the close of the year it was estimated 
that there were 480 acres under tobacco cultivation. The 
largest acreage was in the Baling District where 212 
acres were planted. The crop, however, was grown 
throughout the State in a very large number of small 
holdings. The chief buyers and manufacturers of leaves 
were Chinese. Prices were low and ranged from 28 to 
28 dollars per pikul for dried leaves and $4 to $9 for green 
leaves. The class of tobacco chiefly made, both by Chinese 
and Malays, was known as “tembakau ulu” or “tembakau 
jawa”. It is prepared from green leaves in the form of 
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a finely cut cigarette tobacco. A smaller proportion of 
the leaves was air-dried and prepared for use in cheroots. 
The quality of the tobacco is of uniformly low grade and 
not comparable with that of imported, unmanufactured 
and manufactured kinds. 


The institution of local fairs and weekly markets in 
various places is encouraging the planting of various food 
crops enumerated above. Up to the end of 1350 (May 
1932) only.ten weekly markets had been started. During 
1351 the number was increased by 26 to 36. The fairs were 
well patronized and have had an excellent effect on the 
welfare of the peasant class in that the people have been able 
to find a steady market for their produce such as rice, 
vegetables, fruits, meat, fish, tobacco, and implements and 
to barter, or sell, these to obtain other implements, cloth, 
household requisites, and various other articles, and further 
they were also able to obtain useful amounts of ready 
money for their requirements. 


LIVESTOCK. 


Poultry breeding is carried on by small holders on a 
very considerable scale. 


The figures for other livestock at a census held during 
the year showed :— 


Cattle us ase .. 68,542 
Buffaloes... ai .. 62,370 
Sheep a ie oe 140 
Goats ae Se -. 41,381 
Pigs ae .. 82,651 


Cattle. and buffalo breeding in Kedah is an ever 
growing industry, the cattle and buffalo population having 
doubled itself in the last decade. About 8,000 acres of 
land have been reserved for grazing purposes. The 
grasses on these areas are all native scrub grasses, which 
appear to be suitable enough for the live-stock of the 
country, as the animals do not apnear to suffer from food 
deficiency diseases. Fertilizers have not been tried on 


the pastures, and ordinary European pasture grasses 
cannot be grown. 


There is a steadily increasing export of livestock to 
the neighbouring countries of the Federated Malay States 
and the Straits Settlements. 


The improvement of the physique of local cattle and 
buffaloes by selective breeding is receiving attention. 


Measures for the protection of animal health and 
quarantine are under the charge of a Veterinary 
Department, and all animals killed in public abbatoirs are 
inspected and passed for slaughter by officers of the 
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Department. Five cases of rabies occurred, and the 
muzzling of dogs was maintained. There was no 
restriction of movement of animals, except dogs, between 
Kedah and other countries. 


ESTATE LABOUR. 


About two-thirds of the labourers working on estates 
are Indians recruited from the Madras Presidency, the 
remainder being Malay and Chinese, as follows:— 


1351 1850 
Indians his .. 17,068 19,000 
Malays and Javanese... 7,225 6,974 
Chinese a .» 4,031 4,150 
Others ei Lk 15 19 


These figures indicate a decrease during the year of 
1.804 or 6.35%. The decrease in the number of Indians 
employed was due to the continued low price of rubber, 
which made further reduction of labour forces necessary. 
The numbers of unemployed labourers sent from the Labour 
Office to the Penang Office for repatriation were 1,581 
adults and 480 minors. In addition a number were 
repatriated direct from Penang. Apart from this 
movement the labour forces have been reduced by the 
elimination of older men, women and children for whom 
work was previously available and who now have no 
employment, but remain with their families on estates ag 
dependants. 


All labour in Kedah is free. Immigrant labourers 
arrive in the State free of debt and are at liberty to leave 
their employment at any time on giving a month’s notice. 
Recruitment of labour in India was suspended throughout 
the year. In ordinary years it is controlled by the Indian 
Immigration Committee, an organisation covering the whole 
of British Malaya. Conditions of labour generally are 
supervised by the Department of Labour under a protector 
of Labour seconded from the Malayan Civil Service 


During the year 277 visits and 32 special visits were 
made to estates by the Protector of Labour and the 
Labour Inspector. 


There were no labour disturbances of a serious nature 
during the year. A few cases occurred of stoppage of work 
owing to grievances, but they were enquired into by 
officers of the Labour Department, whose advice wag 
accepted by the parties concerned. 514 complaints were 
registered, but almost all were of a trivial nature and were 
settled departmentally. 23 prosecutions were undertaken 
by the Department for offences against the labour laws 
and 13 convictions were obtained. 
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Health Board Schemes are in operation for the 
provision of hospital accommodation and medical services 
for labourers employed on estates of over 70 relongs (50 
acres). The provisions of these Schemes are carried out 
by Group Associations of employers formed for that 
purpose. In the case of estates which have not yet joined 
associations the Health Board contracts for the necessary 
services with the Associations and recovers the cost from 
such estates by means of cesses. 


The death rate among all labourers was 5.92 per mille 
as compared with 4.48 in the previous year. The figures 
for Indian labourers alone were 8.44 and 5.56 respectively. 


There were six Government Toddy Shops. 13 Public 
Shops and 68 Estate Shops licensed during the year as 
compared with 3 Government Shops, 16 Public shops and 
85 estate shops licensed in 1350. The State Licensing 
Board, of which the Protector of Labour is a member, 
deals with licensing matters for the whole of Kedah. 


FORESTS. 


The area constituted as Forest Reserves amounted 
tn 738.713 acres. The process of exploration of unalienated 
State land and constitution of further reserves was con- 
tinued during the year. The Perangin. Sungkop. Ulu 
Muda, Inas, and Enggang Reserves totalling 419,012 acres 
were finallv constituted. Two small areas were excised 
from the Sawak Forest Reserve in Langkawi for rice 
vlanting and for use as local timber reserves. One very 
small area was excised from the Jelai Reserve for a 
house site. 


No new boundaries were demarcated. 36 miles and 
44 chains of reserve boundaries were surveyed. The 
eruising of accessible Forest Reserve areas by means of 
linear enumeration surveys was completed and 57.000 acres 
were enumerated. Two areas were selected for depart- 
mental regeneration by means of Regeneration Improve- 
ment Fellings, and 471 acres were treated. Examination 
of several mangrove reserves was carried out by means of 
linear enumeration surveys. 


The outturn of timber and firewood was again on the 
decrease. Exports were small (the Customs royalty 
amounting only to $7,311) and during the first few months 
of the year the timber trade was almost at a standstill. In 
view of this fact the final figures shew that there was a 
considerable demand in the second half year. Reservation 
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is adequate, and the potentialities for the future are 
promising. The outturn, in cubic feet, for the last three 
years was as follows:— 








TIMBER. 
ISL 1350 1349 
Reserved forest oe | 4371 | 4,372 1,750 
Unreserved forest a 417,592 1 420,482 585,950 





Total ... | 421,963 $24,854 587,700 








FIREWOOD. 
Reserved forest ewe [| 1 2,916 134,416 140,550 
Unreserved forest on 219,044 336,524 750,600 








Total... 331,960 470,940 891,150 








The outturn of charcoal (mainly from reserved forests) 
was 49,999 cubic fect as against 48,760 in 1350. 


Among minor forest produce, Jelutong, Rotan, and 
especially Keruing Oil, showed increases. The Temak 
Damar tapping industry which was commenced in 
Langkawi in 1350 met with great difficulties. After 18 
months tapping the yield was still insignificant, but the 
results were better towards the end of the year. Meranti 
Jerit, which is even more common in Langkawi than Temak, 
produces a similar damar, and the possibility of marketing 
it is being investigated. Other produce are Mangrove 
Bark and Bamboos. 


A proposal to remove the export duty on all forest 
produce except structural timber, planks, etc. has already 
been approved, and will be given effect to in due course. 
The duty on minor forest produce has been inconsiderable, 
and it was thought that the removal of the duty would 
give employment to many and help trade. 


The revenue and expenditure of the Department for 
the last three years were as follows :— 
1351 1350 1849 


Revenue .. $45,668 $52,501 $81,185 
Expenditure .. 55,295 59,215 60,376 
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CHA PTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 


The aggregate value of foreign trade for the year 
was $17,258,414, as compared with $19,029,459 in 1350 
and $23,767,211 in 134%. Imports were valued at 
$6,698,796 (as against $7,106,622 in 1350) and exports 
at $10,559,618 (against $11,922,837), leaving a balance of 
visible exports over visible imports of $3,860,822 (against 
$4,816,215). 


The following table shows under the main heads the 
values for the past five years:— 


Thavorn ts Exports 


A.—Live Animals, food, drinks, 





and tobacco 
3,047,432 
3,971,881 
3,584,183, 
B.—Raw Materials... 29 371 OAT 





1 Lu 16,694 
300461 7,661,746 
300,009 | 6,504,945 





C.—Totally or Mainly manu- 















factured articles | 225446 
| 3 a 
TR53 | 909,513 
| 289,210 
470,490 

The principal exports in 13851 were:— 
Para Rubber ane tons) .. .. $6,064,523 
Rice (30,298 tons) . ne .. 1,689,852 
Padi (20,627 tons) | os 588,444 
Pearl Tapioca (6,728 tons) « Sse 362,918 
Copra (2,300 tons) . aC ne 168,881 
Tin Ore (170 tons) . ats 161,648 
Fish, Dried and Salted (985 ‘tons) Cn 152,757 
Eggs, Fresh and Salted... ae 142,787 
Sago (2,230 tons) .. a sd 128,303 
Arecanuts (1,685 tons) is os 110,854 


Bran (4,218 tons) .. 26 me 103,895 
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The principal imports were :— 


Cigarettes (337,031 lbs.) ate .. $706,729 
Motor Spirit (3,744 tons) nie al 662,837 
Sugar (5,285 tons) .. 23 .. 871,893 
Kerosene (2,386 tons) 3 .. 350,975 
Rice (4,450 tons) .. : .. 270,817 
Sarongs, Slendangs and Raina .. 289,334 
Milk, Condensed (20,989 cases) ae 191,356 
Piece Goods (2,617,112 yards)... Pen 244,607 


Tobacco, manufactured, “Native” manu- 
factured and unmanufactured 


(149,172 lbs) e os .. 161,857 
Coffee, Raw (876 tons) he -. 142,108 
Wheat Flour (1,569 tons) ee .. 126,461 
Coconut Oil (682 tons) a -. 120,522 
Matches eke aes -. 119,860 
Gunnies (20,272 Baleay: a -. 103,942 


The above figures regarding principal exports and 
imports are repeated and compared with similar figures 
for the previous year in Appendix F. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


At the beginning of the year wages paid to Indian 
labourers employed on estates were 35 cents a day for 
men and 26 cents a day for women. Owing to the 
continued fall in the price of rubber wages were reduced, 
and at the end of the year averaged 30 cents a day for men 
and 23 cents a day for women. The wages paid to Malay 
labourers (for tapping only) were somewhat lower. 


In general it may be said that the period of depression 
has caused considerable inconvenience and anxiety, but 
little real hardship. In the case of Southern Indians and 
Chinese, all labourers who were not employed were 
repatriated at the cost of Government or the Indian 
Immigration Board. The Malay inhabitants of the State 
are generally not dependent on their money earnings. They 
rely on their own holdings for the necessities of life and 
on their money earnings for minor luxuries. In a few 
cases relief works were opened so as to enable unemployed 
Malays to earn a money wage. These works were generally 
small local schemes which would be of value to the persons 
actually employed on them, such as irrigation drains, river 
clearing and bridle paths. A steadily increasing number 
of Malays are employed by the Public Works Department, 
and some earth roads have been built entirely by Malay 
labour. With patience, persistency and sympathetic 
handling, it is hoped that the greater portion of the work 
of the Public Works Department in this State will 
ultimately be carried out by Malay labour. 


The price of rice varied between 18 and 25 cents per 
gantang throughout the year. The price of foodstuffs 
generally remained low. The increase towards the end of 
the previous year in the number of labourers’ allotments 
on estates was maintained. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION. 


English Schools: English Schools for boys were 
maintained at Alor Star and at Sungei Patani. The 
average enrolment at Alor Star was 665, of whom 445 
were Malays, and at Sungei Patani 190, of whom 70 were 
Malays, an increase in total enrolment of 21 over 1350. 
Boarders at the Hostel attached to the Alor Star School 
decreased from 31 to 24. 


The buildings and playgrounds of the Alor Star School 
were except for Science Buildings, adequate. The buildings 
of the Sungei Patani School were still cramped and 
inadequate, but the conversion of another building in the 
neighbourhood into a School Hall and Primary Class-room 
compensated to some extent for the otherwise unsatisfactory 
accommodation. It is hoped, as soon as the financial 
position is a little easier, to build a new school. 


At the Cambridge Examinations, 7 of the 16 candidates 
for the School Certificate passed, 5 of the successful 
candidates being Malays. Only 10 of the 44 boys who 
sat for the Junior Cambridge passed. At Sungei Patani 
3 boys entered for the Junior Cambridge, none of 
whom passed. 


Football, hockey and cricket were played at Alor Star, 
and football, cricket and tennis at Sungei Patani. The Alor 
Star School Football Eleven maintained the high standard 
of the previous year, again winning the Kedah Football 
Association League Competition, and four out of five 
matches played against other schools. 


The Scout Troops were efficiently maintained at both 
Schools. An All—Kedah Camp and five camps by 
different troops were held during the vear. 


Twelve Assistant Masters who had completed a full 
3—year course of Normal Class instruction were entered 
for the 3rd Year Normal Class Examination. Of these 
five passed, six failed and one was taken ill and did not sit 
for the Examination. 


Trade School: After a further year’s trial it must 
be admitted that the results achieved by the Trade School 
are disappointing. The reason undoubtedly is that the 
boys chosen far this experiment were taken from classes 
too low down in school, and were probably sub-normal in 
mental calibre from the outset. The majority are reported 
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as “showing no ability whatever”. An exception to this 
was made in the case of one boy, and it is noticeable that 
he had reached the highest standard in the English School 
of all the boys. In the other cases it would seem that the 
change from sedentary to manual work was called for too 
late (the average age of the boys is 17) and that the boys 
chosen were not only dull at books but generally incapable 
of being taught. 


Malay Girls Schools: In addition to instruction in 
Malay and English and the usual school subjects, religious 
instruction was given once a week, and lessons were 

* regularly taught in cookery, needlework, crafts and singing. 
Physica! drill was also a feature of the curriculum. During 
the year 6 girls left the School and 15 new girls were 
admitted, leaving a total of 53 on the roll at the end of the 
year. One pupil was prepared for the Junior Cambridge 
Examination and passed. This is the first success of the 
kind to be achieved by a pupil of this School. 


Vernacular Education: There were 88 Malay Schools 
(including 5 girls schools) at the end of the year. 
The total enrolment was 10,882, a decrease of 21 
as compared with that of the previous year. 822 pupils 
were examined in Standard V, which is the highest 
standard, and 1,370 pupils were examined in Standard IV. 
The corresponding figures for 1350 were 18 and 1871 
respectively 


Gardens were cultivated in 67 schools and exhibits 
were sent from most of them to the Weekly Fair 
Exhibition. The prize of a handsome silver bowl 
presented by His Highness the Sultan for the best show 
of. vegetables from a schoul garden was won by Jabi School. 
Carpentry was practised at 15 schools where desks, forms, 
black-boards and walking-sticks were made. Basketry 
was taught in 35 schools, an increase of 9 over the previous 
year. Several exhibits of school hand work sent to the 
Malayan Agri-Horticultural Show at Kuala Lumpur were 
awarded prizes. Bidai, or verandah blinds, were made 
at one school; hats at another; and one school specialized 
in making fishing nets. There were 231, Malay Vernacular 
School Scouts, an increase of 58 over the previous year. 


_ Estate Tamil Schools: Fourteen schools enjoyed the 
Privileges of the Tamil Estate School Code in 1351 and 
Were awarded grants, after examination by the Protector 


i a totalling $1,316.50 as compared with $1,354.50 
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CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORT. 
Posts, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS. 


Posts: There are 15 Post Offices and 5 Postal Agencies 
in the State. These dealt with 2,421,848 postal articles 
(excluding parcels and_ registered articles) during the 
year, a decrease of 256,607, which is due mainly to the 
existing financial and industrial depression. There was 
a similar contraction in the number of registered articles 
and parcels, which numbered 116,965 and 14,343 as against 
121,097 and 17,142 respectively in 1350. 


Cash-on-delivery business is transacted at all Post 
Offices. The number of articles sent from Kedah was 
almost negligible. Those received from outside the State 
for delivery numbered 2,222 as against 2,393 in 1350, with 
trade charges amounting to $36,989.42 and $32,601.47 
respectively. 


The Dutch Royal Air Mail Company maintained the 
regular weekly service between Batavia and Amsterdam, 
calling at Alor Star en route. From 25th July, 1932 
(21.3.1351) parcels were admitted to the Singapore— 
Netherlands India Service and from 12th September, 1932 
(11.5.1351) postcards were admitted to practically all Air 
Mail Services. 


The total Money Order business amounted to $602,257 
(against $724,079 in 1850). This includes $11,187 derived 
from sale of British Postal Orders, which can be purchased 
in Kedah. 


Saving Bank business showed further progress. The 
number of depositors increased by 479 to 4,160, and the 
average amount standing to the credit of each depositor 
increased slightly from $84.97 in 1350 to $87.84 in 1351. 


Telegraphs: There was again a small decline in the 
volume of telegraphic business, the number of telegrams 
received, forwarded and transmitted being 46,891, 46,709 
and 24,609 respectively as compared with the corresponding 
figures of 52,546, 50,674 and 31,980 for 1350. 


Wireless: The Wireless Stations at Alor Star and 
Langkawi were maintained in good order throughout the 
year. Sixteen temporary licences for the use of Wireless 
Receiving Apparatus were issued during the year. 
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Telephones: The number of subscribers dropped to 
491 at the close of the year as compared with 521 at the 
end of the previous year. The decrease may be attributed 
in a great measure to the trade depression which prevailed 
throughout the year, and, to some extent, to the new and 
enhanced rates brought into force at Padang Serai and 
Serdang during the year. The range of trunk communi- 
cation from Serdang Exchange was extended to the 
Federated Malay States Exchanges via Bukit Mertajam on 
18th July, 1932. Two new trunk lines were completed 
and opened to traffic during the year. 


SHIPPING. 


The ports of Alor Star, Sungei Patani and Langkawi 
(Kuah) are visited by small vessels belonging to the 
Straits Steamship Company, Penang, and there is a 
considerable coasting trade of motor boats, junks, etc. 
Penang is the connecting port for ocean-going steamers.. 


RAILWAYS. 


The Federated Malay States Railways main line from 
Penang to Siam runs through Kedah from the South to 
the North and passes through both Sungei Patani and 
Alor Star. All stations are connected by road with the 
main road. 


ROADS, ETC. 


Road mileage upkept during the year was 402!4 miles 
metalled, 30.8 miles asphalted and 122°; miles unmetalled. 
The earth roads from Pokok Sena to Naka and from Jeniang 
to Sik were completed. The paths from Naka to the 
Muda River and from Kisap to Ayer Hangat were, except 
for a few bridges, completed. The replacement of 
temporary bridges and culverts by permanent structures 
was continued. 


Maintenance costs have been considerably reduced and 
are now $676.89 per mile for metalled and $152.57 per 
mile for unmetalled roads. 


225 miles of canals were maintained at a cost of 
$25,959.80. Various rivers were cleared at a total cost 
of $4,156.56. The canals were chiefly of use for drainage, 
but the rivers are considerably used for communication 
purposes by raft or boat. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
BANKING. 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
and the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
have branches at Alor Star and Sungei Patani respectively. 


There are no Agricultural or Co-operative Banks, but 
loans are granted to members by various Co-operative 
Societies under the control of the Co-operative Societies 
Department. 


The Kedah Government Savings Bank, administered 
by the Posts and Telegraphs Department, guarantees 
interest at 3 per cent. The Bank’s business showed a 
further increase during the year. The amount standing 
to the credit of depositors increased from $153,976.46 to 
$175,583.01. 


CURRENCY. 


The unit of currency is the Straits Dollar, with a 
par value of two shillings and four pence. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The unit of weight is the picul (1331/3 lbs.), which 
is divided into 100 katis. | English and various Chinese 
weights are also used. The gantang (equivalent to a 
gallon) is the unit of measure, the kuncha and nalih being 
used for large quantities :— 


1 Kuncha_... +. = 160 Gantangs 
1 Nalih eee «. = 16 Gantangs 
1 Gantang Padi + = 5 lbs, approximately 


1 Gantang Rice (milled) = 8 lbs. approximately 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


Owing to a greatly reduced revenue the provision 
available for Public Works was drastically reduced 
and the total expenditure during the year was $777,725 
as compared with $1,133,000 in 1350 and $2,325,000 in 
1349. New Special Services were reduced to a minimum, 
but all existing roads and buildings were maintained to 
an adequate standard, and tools and materials were upkept. 


The policy of the Department aimed at the main- 
tenance of existing works to a standard necessary to 
avoid deterioration and the carrying on of works in 
which the greater part of the expenditure was on labour 
rather than on materials. 


Labour was plentiful throughout, and at the end of the 
year the position of the labour force was as follows: 
Malays 659; Indians 556; Chinese 21 and Siamese 2. 


Two timber bridges and thirteen culverts were 
replaced by permanent structures during the year, and 
at the present rate of progress the programme of 
replacements should be completed within the next 
few years. 


The earth road from Pokok Sena to Naka, a distance 
of 11 miles, the path from Naka to the Muda River of 
634 miles and the path from Kisap to Ayer Hangat, 
Langkawi, were completed, except for a few bridges. The 
earth road from Jeniang to Sik was completed entirely 
by Malay labour. 


The Bukit-Pinang Waterworks with pumping and 
filtration plant and reservoir was satisfactorily maintained 
during the year. This source of supply is supplementary 
to the former gravity supply from the Bukit Wang Catch- 
ment Area. Owing to a good wet season, Bukit Wang held 
out longer than usual, so pumping at Bukit Pinang was 
reduced. Several road mains were replaced by larger 
mains. It is hoped, as the financial position improves, 
to extend the supply to more distant areas. 


_The Alor Star Aerodrome was maintained in 
satisfactory condition throughout the year, and drainage 
was improved. This Aerodrome is now more than 
adequate for all present requirements. Altogether 118 
landings were made, including those made by the Weekly 
Dutch Air Mail, which used this Aerodrome regularly. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
JUSTICE AND _ POLICE. 
Courts. 


The Judicial System consists of a Court of Appeal, 
a High Court, Magistrates Courts and Sharaiah Courts. 


The Court of Appeal, composed of Judges of the 
Straits Settlements or the Federated Malay States, sits 
twice yearly to hear appeals from the First Division of the 
High Court. Special sittings are arranged if required. 


The Kedah Enactments follow closely the Penal Code, 
Criminal Procedure Code and Evidence Code of the Straits 
Settlements. The Civil Procedure Code is based on the 
Straits Settlements Code, but is in a much simplified form 
with variations suited to local circumstances. In matters 
of tort and contract the principles of law and equity int 
force in the Straits Settlements are followed. 


The High Court is in two Divisions, presided over 
respectively by a European Judge and two Malay Judges. 
Proceedings are ordinarily conducted in the Malay 
language 


The powers of Magistrates are defined by the Courts 
Enactment. 


Cases involving the Muhammadan religion are dealt 
with by the Sharaiah Courts, presided over by Kathis with 
jurisdiction under a special Sharaiah Courts Enactment. 


POLICE. 


At the end of 1351 the Kedah Police Force consisted 
of 688 officers and other ranks, being 31 short of the 
authorised establishment. There were 600 Malays, 3 
British, 22 Chinese, 60 Indians and 3 Siamese. As 
against 87 casualties due to resignation, dismissal, death 
or retirement, there were 85 recruitments during the 
year. Every recruit for the Malay uniformed branch 
was Kedah born and possessed at least a Standard IV 
certificate of education in a Vernacular School. The 
standard of height was 5 feet 5 inches, and it was possible 
to select a good physical type, owing to the large numbers 
of candidates available. 
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The general health of the Force did not appear to 
be in any way below normal. As compared with 292 in 
1350, there were 461 admissions to hospital during the 
year, which is probably due to the fact that the men are 
making freer use of the hospital than they have done 
during the past. Discipline greatly improved, the number 
of offences being 468 as against 541 in 1350. Absence 
from duty still remained the most common offence. 


The work of the Detective Branch was satisfactory 
throughout the year. Several inefficient detectives were 
given notice of discharge, and new men were appointed 
to fill their places. 


The erection of temporary Police Stations at Kampong 
Lubok Kamahang and Kampong Kuala achieved the desired 
object of keeping out Siamese robbers from Siamese 
territory. The policy of enclosing a few minor police 
stations each year with expanded metal to enable them 
to be closed at night and the establishment to be reduced 
as a measure of retrenchment was carried on in the case 
of ten more stations during the year. 


10,708 offences were reported as against 8,835 in 
1350. The number of serious crimes, 53, remained the 
same as last year, including 9 murders (as against 10), 
16 cases of gang robbery (an increase of 6), and 18 cases 
of robbery (a decrease of 10). There were 396 cases 
of house-breaking and 870 of theft as compared with 260 
and 907 respectively in 18350. The number of convictions 
was small in relation to the number of crimes, owing 
partly to the difficulty in obtaining conclusive evidence 
and also, in some measure, to insufficent co-operation on 
the part of the general public. 


There were 36 prosecutions under the Weights and 
Measures Enactment, as against 11 in 1350, resulting in 
fines totalling $583. 


Motor vehicles registered declined from 2,106 to 
1,724. _ Decreases are shown in all types of vehicles except 
Motor Buses, which show an increase of 54. The figures 
for 1350 and 1351 are as follows:— 


1350 1851 
Motor Cars, Private .. -. 710 642 
Motor Cars, for hire .. .. TAL 433 
Motor Lorries, Private and Hire 359 325 
Motor Cycles .. na .. 200 174 
Motor Buses .. re re 36 150 


2,106 1,724 
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Dog-shooting was carried out energetically with a view 
to eliminating rabies. 6,271 dogs were registered during 
the year as compared with 6,064 in 1350. 


4,253 firearms were licensed, as against 4,662 in 1350. 


The total number of fires during the year was 99, and 
the value of property destroyed was estimated at $56,546, 
of which $16,000 was covered by insurance. 


H.H. Tunku Yahaya completed his course of training 
in the Federated Malay States and returned to Kedah on 
2.7.1851 (1.11.1932). Two Probationary Inspectors were 
sent to the Federated Malay States Police Depot at Kuala 
Lumpur for a course of training during the year. Inspec- 
tors Abu Seman bin Mat Isa and Abas bin Haji Salleh were 
presented on retirement with the Kedah Police Medal for 
long and meritorious service on the occasion of the Birthday 
of His Highness the Sultan. 


The revenue collected from all sources amounted to 
$125,734.45, a drop of $15,262.44, principally due to 
reduced numbers of vehicles and firearm licences. 


The expenditure of the Department was $453,588.91 
as against $455,182.41 in 1350. 


PRISONS. 


There are two prisons, at Alor Star and Sungei Patani. 


Alor Star: The average daily prison population was 
220 as against 240 for the previous year. Of the 641 
prisoners admitted, 318 were Chinese: the majority were 
“revenue grade”. 166 had previous convictions. There 
was one execution. 


Sungei Patani: The average daily population (sen- 
tenced prisoners) was 53 as against 51 in the previous 
year. Total admissions were 605, more than half being 
Chinese. 


Each new prisoner on admission to either the Alor 
Star or Sungei Patani prison undergoes a thorough 
examination, is vaccinated, and receives treatment for 
hookworm and malaria as a routine. 


The discipline of the Warders and the proper treatment 
of the prisoners are provided for in detail by the Prison 
Rules, made under a Prisons Enactment. 
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It is the policy of the Government to teach long 
sentence prisoners a trade, any necessary unskilled labour 
being carried out by short sentence prisoners. The 
manufacture of rotan and wooden furniture is the chief 
industry, but book-binding and the making of prison 
uniforms are also carried out. 


Juvenile offenders are not, in practice, ever sent to 
the Prisons. They are either sent to the Reformatory in 
Singapore or more generally bound over and cautioned or 
subjected to light corporal punishment. 


VAGRANTS CAMP. 


Admissions to the Vagrants Camp, which has now 
been maintained in Alor Star for six years, numbered 82 
as against 48 in the previous year. The average daily 
number of inmates was 39.6 as compared with 29.09 in 1350. 

Revenue and expenditure were $1,161.61 and $5,961.83 
respectively as against $1,287.67 and $6,450.15. 


Health was good, and there was no_ outbreak of 
epidemic disease. Four deaths occurred. Every vagrant 
on admission was treated for hookworm. 


The vagrants were employed on gardening and 
weeding, the Camp supplying vegetables not only for its 
own use but also for the Prison and for outside customers. 
Duck farming was continued. Soya beans were grown, 
but without much success, and it was found necessary to 
discontinue tobacco planting, as the cultivation of this crop 
made the soil less fertile for the growing of vegetables. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 


The following Enactments were passed by the State 
Council during the year :— 


1. 


The Labour Code (Amendment) Enactment. 
The Excise (Amendment) Enactment. 
The Fisheries (Amendment) Enactment. 


The Registration of Dogs (Amendment) 
Enactment. 


The Waters (Amendment) Enactment. 
The Wild Birds Protection Enactment. 
The Customs (Amendment) Enactment. 


The Registration of Births and Deaths (Amend- 
ment) Enactment. 


The Arms (Amendment) Enactment. 
The Courts (Amendment) Enactment. 
The Court Fees Enactment. 

The Water Supply Enactment. 


The Female Cattle Export and Slaughter 
(Restriction) Enactment. 


The Sheraiah Courts (Amendment) Enactment. 
The Health Board FEnactment. 

The Land (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Small Offences (Amendment) Enactment. 
The Stamp (Amendment) Enactment. 

The Labour Code (Amendment) Enactment. 
The Boarding Houses (Amendment) Enactment. 
The Fisheries (Amendment No. 2) Enactment. 
The Hindu Marriage Registration Enactment. 


The Small Rubber Holdings (Reduction of Rent) 
Enactment. 


The Cattle Registration (Amendment) 
Enactment. 


The Women and Girls Protection Enactment. 
The Aliens Enactment. 

The Day Light Saving Enactment. 

The Animal Trespass (Amendment) Enactment. 
The Police Force Enactment. 
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- 30. The Christian Marriage Enactment. 
31. The Motor Cars (Amendment) Enactment- 


32. The Christian Marriage (Amen dment) 
Enactment. 


33. The Steam Boilers and Engines Enactment. 


34. The Malay Reservations (Amen dment) 
Enactment. 


Of these Enactments, the Court Fees, Health Board, 
Women and Girls Protection and Police Force Enactments 
repeal and re-enact existing law with modifications 
necessary to bring it into line with the law of the Colony 
and Federated Malay States and to meet modern require- 
ments. The Health Board Enactment contains new 
provisions for the collection of cesses. Provisions relating 
to the suppression of brothels are contained in the Women 
and Girls Protection Enactment following the precedent 
of Colony and Federated Malay States legislation. 


Amendments in Land law are made by the Land 
(Amendment) Enactment, the Small Rubber Holdings 
(Reduction of Rent) Enactment and the Malay Reserva- 
tions (Amendment) Enactment. Of these the first creates 
a new title known as a Surat Putus Kechil Limited which 
is the equivalent of a Surat Putus Kechil except that the 
boundaries are subject to adjustment on final survey. It 
also confines the term “Surat Kechil” to Surat Kechils 
issued before the Land Enactment, 1349, so that that form 
of title will in due course become obsolete. The second 
is an attempt to persuade small rubber holders to abandon 
rubber cultivation in favour of more stable crops by 
offering them reduction in rent. The third is designed 
primarily to clarify the position of Siamese in regard to 
Malay Reservations but the opportunity was taken to 
redraft a considerable portion of the Enactment. 


The Labour Code has been twice amended to bring 
Kedah law into line with that of the Colony and Federated 
Malay States. Provisions are introduced to restrict the 
employment of women and young persons on night work. 


New marriage law is introduced by the Christian 


Marriage Enactment and the Hindu Marriage Registration 
Enactment. 


The Wild Birds Protection, Water Supply, Female 
Cattle Export and Slaughter Restriction, ‘Alia Bay Light 
Saving and Steam_Boilers and Engines Enactments are 
new legislation. The Female Cattle Export and Slaughter 
Restriction Enactment is designed to prevent undue 
diminution in cattle stocks. The Steam Boilers and 
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Engines Enactment introduces a system of control of the 
type of machinery in most common use in Kedah. The 
remaining Enactments above mentioned are based on 
legislation of other Malayan Administrations and call for 
no special comment. 


The Excise (Amendment) Enactment provides for 
ae peeestion of a single Licensing Board for the whole 


The Registration of Dogs (Amendment) Enactment 
was passed to enable registration of dogs to be suspended 
in Langkawi. It is hoped this will lead to an increase 
in the number of dogs in the islands and assist in dealing 
with the problem of wild pig. 


The Customs (Amendment) Enactment is designed to 
enable Penghulus to be appointed Outdoor Officers in 
outlying districts. 


The Registration of Births and Deaths (Amendment) 
Enactment supplies several important omissions in the 
Enactment of 1350 including a penalty clause, provision 
for post registration, reception in evidence of certificates 
of registration, etc. 


The Courts (Amendment) Enactment amends the law 
regarding the appointment of Judges of the First Division 
of the High Court, vests certain necessary powers in the 
Registrar and makes provision for the office of Sheriff. 


The Animal Trespass (Amendment) Enactment is 

designed to strengthen the hands of owners of kampong 

‘ and cultivated land in dealing with trespassing pigs. It 

is considered desirable that the public should have notice 

of the alteration of the law contemplated by this Enactment 
and it has not yet been brought into force. 


The Motor Cars (Amendment) Enactment enables the 
President of the State Council to prescribe speed limits 
generally for motor cars or classes of motor car and to 
regulate the weight to which they may be loaded or 
may carry. 


The Fisheries Enactment has been amended by the 
addition of a definition of the word “fish” and of provisions 
prohibiting the taking of fish by dynamite or tuba except 
under licence from the President of the State Council 


The Waters (Amendment) Enactment is designed to 
give the State Engineer control over the issue of licences 
by Land Officers for the diversion of water from the 
prescribed rivers and canals for private or domestic 
purposes or for rice. cultivation. 
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The remaining Enactments effect minor amendments 
of existing law calling for no special comment. 


There has been a very considerable volume of subsidiary 
legislation by rule, etc. The large proportion of this 
legislation is complementary to the legislation by 
Enactment. The principal changes in the law effected 
by the remainder are as set out below:— 


1. The Sanitary Boards Enactment; new by-laws 
for slaughter houses and markets adopted by the Kota 
Star Sanitary Board under Section 5 and approved 
by the State Council. 


2. The Agricultural Pests Enactment, 1344; Rules 
passed under Section 8 restricting the importation of 
prescribed plants. 


8. The Motor Cars Enactment, 1343; Rule under 
Section 20 imposing an extra fee on the licensing of 
foreign motor cars. 


Rules under Section 20 imposing a speed limit 
of 25 miles an hour on lorries and restricting the 
weights to which motor cars may be loaded. 


4. The Courts Enactment, 1339; Rules under 
Section 71 relating to the preparation of Records of 
Appeal in civil matters. 


5. The Customs Enactment, 1343; Rules re places 
of import and export amending Rule 4 of the Customs 
Rules and adding Rules 4A and 4B. 


Rules amending Rule 33 (i) (c) re free transit 
passes. 


Rules amending Tables A and B of the Customs 
Rules by addition of new duties, variation of existing 
duties and imposing preferential duties. These rules 
for the most part bring the duties in force in Kedah 
into line with those in force under other administrations 
in Malaya. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PUBLIC FINANCE, TAXATION. 


The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure for the 
year 1351 provided for a revenue of $5,397,119 and 
expenditure of $5,684,152. The actual revenue ‘amounted 
to $4,983,345 and the ’actual expenditure to $5,069,401, the 
expenditure exceeding revenue by $86, 056 as compared 
with $542,513 in 1350 and $2,111,344 in 1349. Personal 
Emoluments amounted to $527,028 less than in 1349—a 
substantial retrenchment in two years—but they still 
absorbed three-fifths of the revenue collected. Detailed 
statements of public revenue and expenditure are printed 
in Appendices “A” and “B”. 


The State has no public debt. At the end of the year 
assets exceeded liabilities by $3,489,791 as compared with 
$3,107,237 at the end of the previous year. A statement 
of assets and liabilities is published as Appendix “C” to 
this Report. 


No contribution to the Opium Revenue Replacement 
Fund was made during the year, and the interest earned 
on the Fund’s investments was credited to revenue. The 
securities of the Fund appreciated in value very consider- 
ably during the period under review, and on the last day 
of the year their market value amounted to $6,187,879. 


TAXATION. 


The following is a summary of the Customs tariff as 
on the 1st September, 1933 :-— 


Import DUTIES. 








DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES | Full Duty sbi Ni 


Ale, Beer, Stout. Porter, Cider and 
Perry ae on +++ $1.30 per gallon | $1.20 per gallon 
Other intoxicating liquors . ! Graduated from | 90c. to $8 per 
| $1.50 to $14 per] gallon 
! gallon or proof 
he gallon 
Tobacco fs Graduated from | $1 per lb. for 
| 7c. to $1.60 cigarettes and 
| per Ib manufactured 
| tobacco if im- 
ported for sale 
| to the public in 
air-tight tins or 
| containers 
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IMPoRT DvuTIES.—(Contd.) 











DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES Fall Duty | pretorenge 
| ad 
Kerosene 10c. per gallon 
Petrol 35e. 
Methylated Spirit DC aR i 
Sugar, sugar candy and sugar mixed | 
with water 3c. per tb ' 
Tea 8c. per Ib , 6c. per th 
Coffee ae de | 4e. per kati 3c. per kati 
Cartridges $11 per 1,000 $10 per 1,000 
Motor Tyres 20% ad valorem | Free 
Rubber Boots aud Shoes and Rubber ' 
Soles aud other Boots and Shoes 
with Rubber Soles 50c. per pair | 20c. per pair 
Milk (including Cream) condensed, ‘ 
desiccated or preserved ... «. | $5 per 100 Ibs. $1 per 100 tbs. 
net weight net weight 


Fruit and Vegetable’ preserved in tins, 
jars or bottles, including jane - 
Tanned Hides and Skins... 


Brassware. Bronze and Bronzeware, 
Copper aud Copperware 


Perfumery 
Groundnuts 


Piece Goods 


Silk, Cotton, linen, ute, ‘artificial silk, 
felt, flannel, woollen and all textile 
goods made from plant fibres, 
whether finished goods or not, other 
than guunies, waste, yarn, thread and 
piece goods as above, to the value of 
the materials only A 


Fishmaws and Sharkfins 


Groundnut Oil, _Kechang and 
Gingelly Oil . 


Paraffin Wax ... 
Paddy and Rice 


20% ad valorem 


2c. per Ib 
20% ad valorem, 
or 5c. per yard 
whichever is 
higher 


10% ad valorem 


de. per Ib 
15% ad valorem 


25e. per picul 


5% ad valorem 


25% " 

1c. per Ib 
10% ad valorem, 
or 2c. per yard, 


whichever is 
higher 


20% ad valorem 


ny 
Y% ” 


2e. per tb 
5% ad valorem 


le. per picul 








—— ——= 
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Export DUTIES. 





DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES 


Duty 





Arecanuts, Coconuts, Copra and Pepper 
Rice, Padi and Broken Rice 

Bran 

Rubber 


Tapioca 

Attaps 

Bark (Kepong) 

Charcoal (Mangrove) ... 

Damar 

Formosa | ‘am phor 

Rotans 

‘Timber 

Getah Rambonug 

Butfaloes, Bullucks, goats, sheep aa pigs 
Fowls, ducks, geese and chickens 

Tin 

‘Tin-ore 

Sheelite 

Wolfram... ri ee 
All other metals and metalliferous ores 
iron Ore 

Fresh sea fish 

dea fish dried aud salted aud sha kins 
Blachan 

Oysters, Mother of Pearl shell 

Fresh river and pond fish 


River fish, dried and salted, beche-de-mer ind 
fishinaws oe 


Elephant... 

Bones, horns, hides, ‘aus and tills 
Brick 

Tiles 

Duck's, goose’s and hen’ 3 eyes 
Stone 

Marble 


| 24% ad valorem 
1Uc. per picul 
5% ad valorem 


co 1% ad valorem when price 


' is under 30c. per pound 
to 5% when price is 8Uc. 
or over, In addition a 
further duty of se. per 
picul for the purposes of 
the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya. 


3% ad valorem 


| 
ae 
J 

24% ” 

$1 each 

5e. each 

10% ad valorem 

72% of the duty on tin 
$2 per picul 

ez 

10% ad valorem 

ile. a ton 


] 


| 
> 20% ad valorem 





| 
J 
\ 
} Usually 10% ad valorem 
J 


20% ad valorem 


Wr 
5% on 
5% on 


5Uc. per picul 
10c. per cubic yard 
10% ad valorem 
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EXCISE DUTIES. 





DESCRIPTION OF ARTICLES Duty 





Samsu distilled in licensed distilleries in 
Kedah ... BSc oa $7 per proof gallon 





_ Annual fees are charged for licences to sell intoxicating 
liquors and medicated wines wholesale or retail or in 
public houses. 


VEHICLES. 


All vehicles using public roads and all drivers or 
conductors of motor vehicles must be licensed. 


The licence fees for private motor cars vary from $12 
to $60 a year according to Horse Power. 


Motor cars used for passenger hire are required to 
pay in addition $3 for 3 months for every passenger 
authorised to be carried. 


Licence fees for motor lorries, based on unloaded 
tonnage, range from $100 to $300 a year. 


In addition to the above licence fees, a fee equal to 
20% of the value of the motor vehicle is payable when 
such vehicle is first licensed in the State unless the vehicle 
has been manufactured within the British Empire, or a 
similar fee has been paid on the registration of the vehicle 
in the Colony or in any other Malay State. 


STAMP DUTIES. 


Stamp duties are collected by means of adhesive 
stamps affixed, in accordance with a schedule to the Stamp 
Enactment, on certain specified documents, of which the 
more common are given below:— 





DescriPTION oF DocuMENTS Duty 





Death duties ms a5 ... | Graduated scale from 1% to 
12%, according to the value 
of the estate, with total 
exemption in the case of 
estates not exceeding $500 
in value 


Agreement or Memorandum of Agreement ... | 25c. 


Promissory Note including an I. 0. U. «+ | 25e. for every $100 or frac- 
tion thereof 
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Stamp DUuTIEs. Fa— (Canta. ) 


DEscRIPTION OF DocUMENTS 





Bill of Exchange payable on demand or at 


Bill of Exchange of any other kind wilalerer 
(except a cheque) ... 


Charge, Agreement for a Charge, 
Bond, Debenture :— 


(a) Being the my Renee or primary 
security é 


(6) Being a collateral or auxiliary or addi- 
tional or substituted security 


(c) Reconveyance, re-assignment, etc. of 
any such security aforesaid mig 

Cheque 

Conveyance, Assignment or Transfer: 


(a) onsale or by way of gift of any property 
(except shares in a company) 


(i) Ifthe sale price does not exceed 
$500 oe ae fit 


(ii) If the sale price exceeds $500 
(6) shares in a company 

(i) name of transferee filled in 

(ii) blank transfer 


Lease or Agreement for a Lease of any im- 
movable property granted or made 


Lease executed in pursuance of a fully same 
agreement Bee 


Lease - ii kind whatsoever not otherwise 
specially charged with duty 


Power or Letter of Attorney 


Receipt for any money or Property excee- 
ding $20 





5c. for every $100 of the 
amount or value of the 
money for which the bill 
is drawn 


4c. on every dollar with a 
minimum of 50c. 


}th of the duty on the prin- 
cipal security 
$1 
4c. 


1% with a minimum of $1 
1% for the first $500 and 74. 
for every additional $10 
5c. for every $100 
30c. for every $100 
At rates varying according to 
rent foe period 
50e. 


$5 
$2 


de. 


Pott Tax AND Hut Tax. 


There is no poll or hut tax. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
LANDS. 


The total area of the State is 3,648 square miles, of 
which 1,090 square miles are alienated for agricultural 
purposes. The chart on page 16 shows the areas actually 
under various forms of cultivation. 


The area alienated is held under 139,769 titles, and 
during the year steady progress was made with the conver- 
sion of incomplete titles to Surat Putus (Final Title). 


In addition considerable areas are held under 
Temporary Annual Licence for the cultivation of foodstuff 
catch crops. 


Land revenue for the year amounted to $940,676 as 
against $937,462 in 1350 and $903,985 in 1349. Of these 
totals Land Rents accounted for $732,573, $714,380 and 
$687,370 respectively. 


Only 1.87°;. of land rents remained unpaid at the end 
of the year, which is extremely satisfactory in view of the 
low price obtainable for agricultural produce. 


The concession of payment of rent by instalments was 
renewed to estates of over 100 relongs (70 acres) in area 
on proof of financial stringency. 


As a natural consequence of the trade depression and 
the embargo on applications for rubber land which 
continued in force throughout the year, applications for 
land continued to decrease. During the year 13,292 acres 
were alienated as against 16,381 acres in 1350. 


_The Land Enactment, 1349, came into force at the 
beginning of 1351 and, apart from a few inevitable mistakes 
due to inexperience, it worked smoothly. : 


SURVEY. 


The actual expenditure of the Survey Department 
was $239,709 as against an estimated expenditure of 
$312,023 and an actual expenditure of $297,380 in 1350. 
It is not ‘Possible to give any useful figures of revenue 
collected in regard to work done by the Department, as, 
i the bulk of cases dealt with, survey fees are included 
mm the premium, ‘Fees at schedule rates, or portions for 
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which settlement tracings were forwarded to the Land 
Offices, amounted to $345,477. The progress of surveys 
with reference to requisitions at the end of cnet year for 
the past three years is given below:— 





NUMBER OF LOTS FOR WHICH REQUISITIONS 
| HAVE BEEN RECEIVED 





UNSATISFIED ON 29TH ZULHIJJAH | | 





























ad fa bo o 3 
SE ‘BS bh seo | = 
Year| -365%| 32 & ge | unsatis-| fied to) § 
SBe | ££ | eSBs fied lat = 
222/42 |582 ; edt 3 
| - eer? | ones neces 
1351) 7,796 | 35,875 | 14.693] 4,925 | ? 493) 88, sss] 47 
1350 13,057 | 39,892 | 12,958 | 3.707 | 157) 80,109} 48 
1349) 16.466 139 





38.491 | 10.043 | 313 31668 71441 | 





The figures showing the number of requisitions received 
during the year are not comparable with those for 1349 
and 1350, as a great number of requisitions, which had 
been received in previous years and not registered, were 
registered in 1349 and 1350. 


The cost and output of the Field Staff during the 
past three years are given below:— 























Cost Ex- OuTPUT OF WORK | Average 

Year Supervi- | — + effective 

sion Lots Acres Chains eren ate 

$ SURVEYS 
1351... eee | 51,187 | 10,503 | 30,426 | 118,534) 18-5 
1350... eee | 69,912 | 12,021 | 43,170 | 158,611) 26-4 
1349... w | 95,249 | 10,790 | 36,980 | 155,618! 29-9 
DEMARC\ATIONS 

1351... ewe | 7,236 979 | 14,933 29,526 36 
1350... we | 28,492 5,242 | 14,923 | 119,047) 136 
1349... we | 39,734 6,850 | 21,360 | 149,080) 18-7 
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The cost and output of the Computing and Drafting 
Branches in regard to lots for the past three years. are 


given in the following table:— 









































cog 
; Number or Lots on 307TH ZULHIJJAH 2s Po 
ae — Of 
| Cost Ex-] , z leow | 2 =z (eee 
S | Super-| 3 al] 2 z = Se £ 23 25a 
m | vision | 25 | Se ise] = ees 28) Fo [28] § 
OS/RSIE ES!)  |e53] 2a! a8 Cz! 2 
7 | 
$ oc. 
1351}49,442.22/10,139) 9,860) 6,353)8,735/11,472! 3,221) 4,925] 14] 51 
1350:51,241.93}10,040) 9,241 6,81318,668) 9,871) 3,087) 3,707] 17 | 50 
1349/53,203.71} 9,824 a ell eas 7,755) 2,288) 3,134] 15 | 54 
TITLES FORWARDED. 
1351 | 1350 1349 
Grants in duplicate 6,589 6.323 6.954 
Reserve Certificates yl 72 75 
Mining Leases as 3 2 3 
Single Copies 3 23 14 
TOTAL 6,686 6,425 7,046 














During the year the Land Code, 1349, was amended 
to provide for the issue of titles “Limited as to Boundaries”, 
which allows of more economical surveys in the larger 
rice-growing and flat kampong areas. 


MONOPOLIES AND CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT. 


The following table shows the amounts collected under 
the principal headings of Customs and Excise for the 


past three years:— 





Export DUTIES 


Agricultural Produce 
Fish wae 

Rice and Padi 
Rubber 





1351 1350 1349 
$ $ $ 
8,455 8,406 11,567 
22,854 48,210 40,677 
90,043, 76,985 80,222 
50,746 82,236 119,565 
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| 1351 1350 1349 
| E 
IMPORT DUTIES. $ $ | $ 
Liquors eo 83.408 107,890 158,637 
Petrolenin . 412,722 375,460 174,278 
Sugar + 313,761 244,306 $0,857 
Tobaceo bs «| 407,120 | 638,627 | 695,524 
Coffee oes a 19,536 ay 
Cotton Piece Goods 43,392 
LICENCES. | 
Liquor Licences wee | 159,259 170,251 259,636 
| 








Total collections amounted to $1,644,641, which was 
$308,779 below the estimate of $1,953,420. A summary 
of the Customs tariff will be found on page 40. 


In addition to the collection of export and import 
duties, this Department is in charge of the Chandu 
Monopoly, the sale of toddy and the issue of liquor licences. 


The amount realised by sales of chandu (prepared 
opium) was $946,687 as against $1,030,940 in the previous 
year. The nec revenue after deducting cost of chandu 
and other expenses was $758,790, a drop of $129,236 from 
the preceding year’s figure. 


Forty one chandu retail shops were maintained by the 





Department. The numbers of registered smokers were :— 
1351 1350 1349 

Chinese 8,322 4,224 6,302 

Other races 271 545 655 

Totals 3,593 4,769 6,957 





All liquor and toddy shop licences are issued by this 
Department after approval by the Licensing Board, 
which deals with applications for the whole State. 
Six Government Toddy Shops were controlled by this 
Department, as against three in 1350. 


CHINESE PROTECTORATE. 


97 enquiries under the Labour Code were undertaken 
by the Protector of Chinese. Wages amounting to $4,711 
were recovered by the Department, and claims amounting 
to $3,599 were sent to Court for enforcement. There were 
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also two enquiries made under the Women and Girls. 
Protection. Enactment, and 165 miscellaneous enquiries 
regarding domestic affairs, maintenance, custody of 
children, etc. 


Fourteen women and girls were admitted to the Home: 
during the year. There were 9 female immigrants from 
China via the Chinese Protectorate, Penang, in 1351, as 
against 8 in the previous year. 


The Protector of Chinese is responsible for the 
registration of societies and schools in Kedah. Three 
societies were registered and 9 were exempted from 
registration: two registered societies and two societies 
exempted from registration were struck off the register. 
There was no secret society activity during the year. Six 
schools and 49 teachers were registered. 


SANITARY BOARDS. 


The municipal administration of the main centres of 
population is dealt with by Sanitary Boards appointed 
under the provisions of the Sanitary Boards Enactment, 
1334. There are 9 Sanitary Boards in the State. Repre- 
sentation on these Boards is partly official and partly 
unofficial. The three most important Boards are the Kota 
Star, the Kuala Muda and the Kulim District Boards, each 
of which has jurisdiction over several outlying areas. 


In spite of the financial stringency 7 shop houses were 
erected at Alor Star, 2 in Langkawi, 1 at Changloon and 
2 at Kulim. Eleven shop houses were under construction 
in the village of Langgar at the end of the year. 


House assessment collected amounted to $88,565 as 
against $88,658 in 1350 and $90,778 in 1349. Water rates 
increased slightly from $41,500 in 1350 to $42,416 in 1351. 


Water supply at the three principal towns of Alor 
Star, Sungei Patani and Kulim was adequate during the 
year. Several road mains at Alor Star were replaced by 
larger mains. 


The area covered by the Kota Star Sanitary Board 
was extended during the year to include the village 
of Junun. 


CO-OPERATION. 


The Co-operative movement continues to make 
headway. There were 8 thrift and loan societies with a 
total membership of 562 and a capital of $63,684, as against 
7 societies with a membership of 404 and a capital of 
$52,000 in the previous year. Loans amounted to $81,299 
and repayments to $75,002. 
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There were 25 registered rural credit societies with 
a capital of $58,391. Loans amounted to $2,694 and 
repayments to $8,999. 


Weekly fairs, which are organised and supported by 
the Agricultural and Co-operative Departments, were well 
supported throughout the year. These fairs have stimula- 
ted production by providing markets, and are accustoming 
the Malay producer to the idea of buying and selling himself, 
instead of always relying on the Chinese middleman. 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 


All Government printing work in Malay and English 
is carried out by the Department, including Gazettes, 
Enactments, various reports (including this Annual 
Report), estimates, religious works for the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam, ete. 


Staff at the end of the year amounted to 65, composed 
of 50 Malays, 14 Indians and 1 Chinese. 


Revenue for the year was $1,779 and expenditure 
$51,085 as against $2,393 and $53,387 respectively in the 
previous year. 


REGISTRY OF FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


Nine foreign companies were registered during the 
year, and fees amounting to $446 were collected. 


VOLUNTEERING. 


Preparations were completed during the year under 
review for the establishment of the Kedah Volunteer Force. 


A regular army officer—Captain L. A. Powell, M.C., 
The Gloucester Regiment—assumed duty on the 27th 
Rejab, 1351 (26th November, 1932) as Adjutant and 
Temporary Commandant, and an Advisory Committee was 
appointed to assist in matters connected with the formation 
of the Force. 


The type of uniform to be worn and designs for buttons 
and badges were decided on; indents for clothing, training 
stores, arms, etc., were prepared; Drill Halls at Alor Star 
and Sungei Patani and sites for classification and 30—yard 
Rifle Ranges were selected; a main Armoury was built 
and equipped at Alor Star, and arrangements were made 
for the safe custody of arms at Sungei Patani. 
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Preparations were so far advanced that in the last 
month of the year, Government was able to issue a 
proclamation that recruiting was open. The proclamation, 
issued on the 14th Zulkaedah, 1351 (11th March, 1933), 
attracted more applications than the approved initial 
establishment of one European and two Malay Platoons 
could take. 


By the end of the year sufficient equipment, stores 
and other materials had arrived to enable training to be 
commenced early in 1352. 


GENERAL. 


His Highness the Sultan, though unable to take an 
active part in the affairs of the State, enjoyed good health 
throughout the year, and was able to attend the celebrations 
on the occasion of his birthday and the religious and civil 
ceremonies during the Hari Raya Haji and Hari 
Raya Puasa. 


Brigadier-General Sir Samuel H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., K-B.E., Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, visited Kedah on the 13th and 14th November, 
1932. On his way to Alor Star Sir Samuel Wilson 
visited the Sungei Patani District Office and Land Office, 
which are typical of the District and Land Offices in Kedah 
staffed entirely by Kedah Malay Officers. Sir Samuel 
Wilson also visited the Naka Road Agricultural Station, 
the Rice Experimental Station at Telok Kechai and the 
State Council Office and Seerctariat. 


His Excellency the High Commissioner visited the 
State on the 14th and 15th June, 1932. His Excellency 
visited Harvard Rubber Estate, the new Naka Road 
constructed entirely by Malay labour, and the Agricultural 
Experimental Station. 


The thanks of the Government are due to the Unofficials 
who assisted the State as Members of the various Boards 
and Committees. 


Mr. A. C. Baker acted as British Adviser up to 15th 
March, 1933 (18th Zulkaedah, 1351) when the writer of 
this Report returned from leave and resumed duty as 
British Adviser. 


J. D. HALL, 
British Adviser, Kedah. 
ALor STAR, 5TH OCTOBER, 1933. 
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APPENDIX G. 


PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO THE 
STATE OF KEDAH. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
The Annual Report of the British Adviser on the State of 
Kedah since 1911. 
The Kedah Government Gazette. 
UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


5 There are no publications dealing exclusively with the 
iw ©f Kedah, but there are references to Kedah in most 
of the Standard works dealing with Malaya. 


peal ©f the Indian Archipelago (Logans Journal) 
™Mapore 1847—62. 


else the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
ciety, 1873—1932, Singapore. 
Newbolq 


Be T. Y., Political and Statistical Account of the 


ritish Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, two 
Ols., London, 1839. 


Censug Report, 1921, by J. E. Nathan. 
C"8US Report, 1931, by C. A. Viieland. 
The Block, de of Quedah, Stuart Osborne, 1833, London. 
Swettenham, Sir Frank, G.c.M.G., B. Malaya, London, 1907. 


Treaty : 
*aties and Engagements affecting the Native States of 
‘© Peninsula, Singapore, 1889. 


Wilki 
"kinson, R. J.. A History of the Peninsula Malays, 
IMgapore, 1920. 


Wi 
Mstedt, R. 0., M.A., D-LITT., OXON., Malaya, London, 1928. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE 
AND HISTORY. 


Perlis is a Malay State, about 316 square miles in area 
lying between the 6th and 7th parallels of North Latitude 
on the West Coast of the Malay Peninsula. The coast line 
which runs north-west and south-west is approximately 13 
miles in length. On the west the State is bounded by a 
range of mountains running north and south which separate 
it from the Siamese Province of Setul. 


On the east the boundary is with the Siamese Province 
of Nakon Sridhammaraj and the Malay State of Kedah, 
On the south it is bounded by the State of Kedah. Padang 
Besar on the main trunk line to Bangkok is the frontier 
railway station between Siam and Malaya. 


The coastal plain, which is suitable for rice growing, 
extends inland for a distance of about 14 miles. A striking 
feature of the landscape are the isolated limestone hills 
which rise abruptly from the plain, and in one of these, at 
Chuping, there is a remarkably large cave which is much 
visited. 

The Perlis River is the only river of any size in the 
State and this is navigable by small craft as far as the 
town of Kangar. 
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HIsTorY. 


Perlis was made a separate State by the Siamese in 
about 1841 A.D. when an Arab named Syed Hussin, whose 
father, Syed Harun, had previously acquired the status of 
a local chief, was made Raja. 


The present Raja, Syed Alwi bin Almerhom Syed Safi, 
C.M.G., C-B.E., succeeded his father on 22nd Shawal, 1322 
(20th December, 1905) and is the fourth who held that 
position under the suzerainty of Siam. A European 
Adviser was appointed from Bangkok in 1905, at the 
request of the Raja, to aid him in putting the State’s 
finances in order and remained until 15th July, 1909, when, 
in consequence of a treaty concluded between Great Britain 
and Siam, whereby the suzerainty of Siam was exchanged 
for that of Great Britain, the duties were handed over to 
a British Adviser. Mr. Meadows Frost, Malayan Civil 
Service, was the first to act in the new appointment. 


On 28th April, 1930, a treaty was signed which defined 
the friendly relations between His Britannic Majesty and 
His Highness the Raja of Perlis. By this treaty His High- 
ness agreed to the State of Perlis continuing under the pro- 
tection of His Britannic Majesty, who exercises the right of 
suzerainty, and also to accept a British Adviser. 


CLIMATE. 


The State is subject to the influence of both the North- 
East Monsoon, lasting from November to March and the 
South-West Monsoon, between July and September. 


The average annual rainfall at Kangar is about 83 
inches. The highest recorded annual rainfall was 106.3 
inches in 1918 and lowest 65.6 inches in 1926. 


The normal wet season is from August to November. 
There is a definite dry period from about the middle of 
December to the end of February. 


The shade temperature at Kangar varies between a 
mean maximum of about 89° and a minimum of 73°. It: 
occasionally rises to 96° and has been known to fall to 64°. 


About the end of December and the beginning of 
January the climate can be delightfully cool and pleasant. 


From February to April however dry weather is 
usually experienced accompanied by an acute shortage of 
water. During this period hot dry winds blow continuously 
and the days and nights are uncomfortably warm and 
oppressive. 


The wet and dry seasons are much more clearly marked 
than elsewhere on the West Coast of the Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER II 
GOVERNMENT. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE STATE. 


The supreme authority in the State is vested in the 
Raja in Council. His Highness the Raja is the President 
of the State Council which is composed of His Highness 
the Raja, the British Adviser, Tuan Syed Hamzah, Vice- 
President, and three other Malay members, the heads of 
Government departments. 


All legislation is enacted by the State Council and all 
matters of importance regarding the administration of the 
State are considered by the Council which ordinarily sits 
once a week. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


There are no large towns in the State. Kangar the 
administrative headquarters of the State is a village of 
some 2,000 inhabitants. 


Kangar and the other chief villages are administered 
by a Sanitary Board consisting of an official Chairman 
and other official and unofficial members appointed by the 
State Council. The Board is responsible for the sanitary 
control of the various areas. 
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CHAPTER III 
POPULATION. 


The total population at the 1931 Census was 49,296 
including 39,716 Malays, Chinese 6.500, Indians 966 and 
others 2,114. Of the “others” 1,616 were Siamese. 


The population showed an increase of 23% over the 
1921 figures. 


The great bulk of the population are Perlis-born and 
are engaged in padi-planting. The depression in the 
rubber and tin industries has not caused any considerable 
shrinking in the population. 


The greatest proportion of the urban population is 
Chinese. 
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CHAPTER IV 
HEALTH. 


The Annual Medical and Sanitary Report of the State 
has been prepared according to the Gregorian Calendar 
since 1930, the reports prior to that date being based on 
the Muhammadan Calendar. 


There was a decreased mortality in the State from 
most of the diseases, as compared with the 1931 figures. 
The death rate 14.92 per mille is the lowest recorded for 
the past 11 years; the corresponding figure for 1931 was 
19.29-—-the highest recorded. 


The birth rate was 25.54 per mille—a slight increase 
as against 24.74 in 1931. 


The following table shows the principal causes of 
deaths for 1930, 1931 and 1932:— 


Deaths from preventable Diseases :— 
1930 1931 1982 





Fever unspecified .. 810 420 288 
Malaria wk 9 15 16 17 
Tuberculosis a 8 6 29 
Dysentery Amoebic 1 1 1 
Dysentery Bacillary 1 1 os 
Ankylostomiasis 2 1 sie 
Lobar Pneumonia - 14 30 20 
Septicaemia Me 1 ae as 
Other diseases 2 31 
353 474 388 
Deaths from General Diseases :— 

Digestive System Sa es 36 24 
Respiratory System oo Ally, 98 98 
Nervous System ae ns 2 2 
Circulatory System = 5 3 9 
Urinary System Zn, 3 3 1 
Affections connected wit! 

pregnancy and parturition 16 20 23 
Tumours be ae Se ee 1 
Premature births SS Ba my 1 
Infantile convulsions .. 124 127 106 
General, accident, old age, 

ill-defined conditions, ete. 118 188 97 


Total .. 764 951 743 
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Prevailing Diseases: 288 deaths occurred from “fever 
unspecified” against 420 in 1931. 


Malaria: 17 deaths occurred against 16 in 1931. 


Infantile Convulsions: 106 deaths occurred against 
127 in 1931. 


The deaths from malaria, unspecified fever and 
infantile convulsions which are a fairly correct indication 
of the total mortality from malaria in the State, were 411, 
against 563 in 1931. 


Typhoid and Paratyphoid fevers: 25 deaths were 
recorded of which one occurred at the hospital. Nine cases 
of enteric fever (with one death) were admitted into 
hospital during 1932—the maximum number admitted into 
hospital during the past 7 years. 


Tropical typhus: 2 cases (with no deaths) were 
admitted into hospital. 


Ankylostomiasis: 27 cases (with no deaths) were 
admitted into hospital. 


Tuberculosis: 29 deaths were recorded during the 
year. 


Infantile mortality: The rate was 105.01 (corrected) 
—markedly lower as compared with 151.18 of 1931. As 
in last year the rate shows a marked fall among the Indians 
and a fairly high rise among the Siamese. 


The following table gives the infantile mortality rates 
for 1930, 1931 and 1932:— 





] 
Year | Malays | Chinese Indians | Siamese 


1930 110.66 } 153.33 381.00 | 93.02 
1931 | 141.10 187.90 | 52.63 324.30 
1932 99.12 126.58 | 55.56 136.05 





Maternity: 23 deaths were recorded as due to 
affections connected with pregnancy and child-birth or 
1.8% of total births. The number of still-births recorded 
was 34 as compared with 35 in 1931. 
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HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Larval surveys were made in the Sanitary Board areas 
of Kangar and Arau. The Sanitary conditions at Kaki 
Bukit had been far from satisfactory; measures were 
commenced to bring this village into some semblance of 
cleanliness. 


Of the 28 coolies that were admitted into hospital from 
Estates and Mines, one died during 1932. 


Visit TO ESTATES. 


No visit was made to the Estates by the Health Officer 
in 1982. 


Visit TO SCHOOLS. 


Regular fortnightly visits were made to 14 schools by 
the travelling dispensary. Of the Malay vernacular 
schools in Perlis (4 girls’ schools and 20 boys’ schools) 8 
boys’ schools were visited by the Assistant Surgeon with 
the following result :— 


Total pupils on register .. 732 
Total seen a .. 587 
Percentage. 

Enlarged spleen .. .. 227 38.6 
Pupils showing no vaccina- 

tion marks ae es 19 3.2 
Scabies .. Pe Ss 2 0.3 
Diseases: of the Eye Os ae 
Ulcers and other skin diseases 32 5.5 
Yaws ae Se ah 9 1.5 


HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARIES. 


A General Hospital, with ward accommodation for 60 
patients, is maintained by Government at Kangar in charge 
of an Assistant Surgeon. 


A travelling dispensary made fortnightly visits into 
the country and attended to 1,134 cases excluding cases 
treated at cooly lines, schools and police stations. 


The number of indoor cases treated during the year 
was 1,105. There were 82 deaths, being a percentage 
of 5.61 to total treated. Excluding 23 deaths which 
occurred within 48 hours of admission, the death rate 
was 3.60%. 


The daily average number of inpatients was 45.62. 


There was an increase in the number of cases admitted 
for enteric fever, pulmonary tuberculosis, other lung 
complaints, injuries, and other diseases. There was a 
slight fall in the number of cases admitted for malaria, 
amoebic dysentery, pneumonia and ankylostomiasis. 
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6,570 cases were treated at the hospital as out-patients. 
1,938 vaccinations were performed and 2,180 Neosalversan 
injections were given, mostly for yaws. 


One mental case was transferred to the Central Mental 
Hospital, Tanjong Rambutan, in 1932; one died there 
during the year under review; there were 16 patients—11 
males and 5 females—remaining in that institution at the 
end of the year. 


Lepers: Nil. 


RABIES. 


6 cases of dog bite were reported during the year. 
Three were unknown stray dogs; the other three were 
killed on the spot; the brain on examination was positive 
for rabies in every case. ; 
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CHAPTER V 
HOUSING. 


The bulk of the population are Malay peasant pro- 
prietors engaged in rice cultivation who live on their own 
land in houses of the usual Malay type common throughout 
the Peninsula. These houses are usually sanitary and 
well-ventilated. 


The houses of the Chinese agriculturist and petty 
shop-keeper are usually somewhat rickety huts built with 
plank walls and attap (palm) or corrugated iron roofs with 
amud floor. Drainage is usually deficient and there is 
seldom a satisfactory latrine. The pigsty and the well 
are usually in close proximity. In spite of this these 
people keep in good health and bring up healthy families. 
It is perhaps a case of the survival of the fittest. 


In the villages which are under the control of the 
Sanitary Board buildings are controlled by the Board and 
building plans must be submitted and approved before 
any new building is erected or structural alterations carried 
out. There are however a number of the buildings which 
do not conform to modern standards. When the time for 
rebuilding comes the opportunity will be taken to have 
them replaced by structures more in accordance with 
sanitary requirements. 


The housing accommodation of the wage earning 
Population on Mines and Estate though not elaborate is 
adequate. 


There is no housing problem in this State. 
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CHAPTER VI 


PRODUCTION. 
MINING. 


Tin-ore is mined in a series of limestone hills forming 
the north west boundary between Perlis and Siamese 
territory. 

The exports of tin-ore for the last four years has been 
as follows :— 


1348 oe ie .. 9,325 pikuls. 
1349 es Ag -. 7,188 ,, 
1350 ae ae +» 6,238 4, 
1351 fs .. 10,895 ,, 


The methods of mining employed in Perlis are unique 
and though the output of tin is of modest proportions it 
may be of interest to give an account of the methods adopted 
and the difliculties which are encountered. It may also 


serve to correct erroneous impressions which have recently 
been current. 


Mining follows the course of streams running under- 
ground through the limestone hills which are honey-combed 
with natural caves, some large and some small. The 
tin-ore has in the course of ages been carried along these 
underground streams until it has lodged in caverns and in 
pockets along their course. These caverns and pockets 
are the goal of the Perlis miner. In some cases access 
can be had from the surface through natural openings but 
the tin deposits are usually so deep and the air in the 
caverns so foul that they can only be worked with the 
greatest difficulty and danger. 

The more usual method of gaining access is by biasting 
a way along the streams through cracks and f.ssures in 
the limestone. The courses of the streams dip and rise 
and continually change direction—at times flowing through 
narrow fissures and at others opening out into caverns— 
and bending and twisting in a most erratic fashion. Mining 
is attended by grave risks from falls of rock, foul air and 
gases, rushes of mud and sudden flooding. 


In places the streams form a natural inverted syphon 
at the bottom of which lie the tin deposits. The easiest 
method, if practicable, is for the miner to drive a tunnel 
across the top of the syphon to join up with the stream on 
the other side and so short circuit the water and carry it 
out along the tunnel. Pumps can then be installed and 
the bottom of the syphon drained of water. The deposit 
can then be worked without danger of sudden rushes of 
water. As however the courses of these streams are 
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entirely uncharted it is not an easy matter to drive a tunnel 
with accuracy. In some cases it is possible to dive 
through the water in dry weather and emerge on the other 
side. This is a pastime not to be recommended to any 
but the strongest and most stout-hearted when it is 
remembered that one may emerge into a cavern full of foul 
air and poisonous gases. If the attempt is successful 
some indication of the correct direction for the tunnel can 
be obtained. 


In other cases pumping alone has to be relied upon 
and it is necessary to instal expensive machinery to keep 
pace with the water. In many cases it is only possible to 
work during periods of the driest weather and even then 
aheavy shower may cause a sudden onrush of water which 
catches the miner unprepared with the resultant loss of 
or, severe damage to, his costly plant. In some places 
where there is sufficient head room the plant is suspended 
on a system of pulleys and if there is sufficient warning 
the machinery can be uncoupled and swung into safety. 


There are many thousands of pounds worth of 
machinery lying submerged in the heart of these hills, dumb 
but expressive witnesses of the risks of Perlis mining. 


The contents of the deposits vary considerably. Some 
may contain only a few pikuls of ore. In the larger 
streams and in the main drainage system of the hills they 
may contain several thousands of pikuls but such dis- 
coveries are rare. Only three pockets containing over 
2,000 pikuls of ore have been discovered in the history of 
Perlis mining. The average pocket contains only a few 
hundred _pikuls. 


Perlis mining has always been and always will be a 
gamble. There is no certainty about it. Prospecting 
and mining are synonymous terms. There is no_ such 
luxury as proved ground in Perlis. It is a game of hide 
and seek with the odds in most cases heavily against the 
miner, who may work for a long period at great expense 
only to meet with overwhelming difficulties and exhaust 
his capital without obtaining a paying amount of tin. 
Another miner may be more lucky and without great ex- 
pense strike a rich find which repays him handsomely. This 
the lure which attracts the gambler but it is safe to say 
that more fortunes have been lost than made in Perlis. 


During the year a very large deposit long known to 
contain a great deal of tin but which could not be effectively 
worked owing k to water difficulties, was eventually 
dewatered by driving a tunnel to a low point in the cavern 
in which it lay and allowing the water to drain by gravity 
along thousands of feet of tunnel to the outside world. This 
pocket was found to contain 5,000 pikuls of rich ore which 
was soon worked out. 
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The sudden increase to the usually modest output of 
Perlis tin caused considerable perturbation elsewhere. The 
most fantastic rumours regarding this discovery were 
current and the quantity was ridiculously exaggerated until 
the cavern where the tin was found assumed the propor- 
tions of some new and inexhaustible Aladdin’s cave. Even 
the soberest of the Malayan newspapers was moved to 
publish a leading article on the “Peril of Perlis tin.” It 
was perhaps not unnatural that miners elsewhere who were 
suffering the pinch of restriction should take it as a 
grievance that anyone else should not experience its delights 
but few of them understand the conditions and difficulties 
under which Perlis mining is carried out nor do they 
appreciate the fact that the total output of the State on 
the average is less than the output of one dredge working 
in good ground in the Federated Malay States. In times 
of depression however a sense of proportion is often 
conspicuous by its absence. The truth of the matter is 
that even in a period of restriction Perlis tin could never 
be mined in sufficient quantity to have the slightest effect 
on the world position and can never be more than the most 
insignificant percentage of the total Malayan output. 


Representations were however made by the Federated 
Malay States Government and a restriction scheme was 
introduced in September 1932 and is still in operation. 


It is however beyond the wit of man to devise a scheme 
of restriction for Perlis mining which will operate equitably 
in all cases. Under restriction a miner who has worked for a 
long period without much success may strike a rich pocket. 
He cannot hope to export more than a small percentage of 
his find and thus obtain further funds to enable him to con- 
tinue his operations. To raise money on the tin is difficult as 
it is uncertain how long it will be before the tin can be 
exported and the money repaid. Unless he has reserves 
of capital he is faced with the alternative of closing down. 
If the mine is abandoned the damage done to machinery 
and workings may be so great that when the time comes 
to resume operations, the capital necessary to repair the 
damage done and replace the machinery may be unobtain- 
able and the loss to the individual and eventually to the 
State may be very considerable. This is the chief danger 
of restriction. In other types of mining if operations are 
suspended a mine can be placed on a care and maintenance 
basis—especially in the case of mining by dredges. When 
conditions improve there is no great difficulty in resuming 
operations. 


It is to be hoped that restriction will not deal a mortal 
blow to Perlis mining. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Padi: Padi cultivation is the main industry of the 
State, the great majority of the inhabitants being padi- 
planters dependent for their existence on the success of 
the padi crop. 


The area under wet padi during the 1351 season was 
approximately 42,000 acres and the crop harvested was 
estimated to be 10,790,000 gantangs. 


Only a very small amount of hill padi was grown. This 
form of cultivation is discouraged and only on exceptional 
oceasions, as when the rains fail, is it allowed. 


In normal years more padi is produced than is 
required for local consumption and there is a surplus for 
export. In 1351 5,770 tons of rice and 9,500 tons of padi 
were exported as against 2,000 tons and 10,000 tons 
respectively in 1350. 


Padi cultivation is entirely in the hand of small-holders 
who with their families cultivate the land with occasionally 
the assistance of seasonal immigrants from Siam. There 
are no companies carrying out cultivation on a large scale. 


_ Padi test stations have been established in vartous 
districts and the experiments with various strains of seed 
were continued as in previous years. 


Rubber: The total area cultivated with rubber is 
approximately 5,000 acres. There are only 6 estates of 
over 100 acres in area. 


The continued low price of rubber resulted in tapping 
operations being very much curtailed or abandoned, and 
difficult times were experienced in those districts in which 
the peasants had put their faith in this form of cultivation 
and had no padi land to fall back on. 


__ Rubber exports amounted to 2,689 pikuls against 2,620 
pikuls in 1350. 


Coconuts: The area under coconuts was approximate- 
ly 8,880 acres. 


Other Cultivation: There is no large scale cultivation 
of crops other than those mentioned above. Tobacco, 
coffee, bananas, chillies, arecanuts, groundnuts are culti- 
vated on a small scale. 


The continuance of the slump has encouraged the 
peasants to turn their attention to the cultivation of 
foodstuffs and vegetables for their own consumption. 
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Live Stock: The breeding of poultry is carried on 
extensively in the kampongs but no accurate figures are 
available as to the numbers of poultry reared. 


8,308,290 hen and duck eggs, 27,838 chickens and 
10,933 ducks were exported during the year. 


According to the census there were at the end of the 
year the following livestock in the State:— 


Cattle ie a .. 10,407 
Buffaloes .. oa .. 8,441 
Pigs ae Ps -» 1,000 
Goats Ae ne .. 6,000 


There is no Veterinary staff in the State. The 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, Kedah, however, has on 
all occasions been ready to give this Government the benefit 
of his advice and help. 


Rabies occurred in some districts but was kept under 
control by the adoption of muzzling and a campaign against 
unlicensed dogs. 665 dogs were destroyed by the Police. 


Labour: "here are only 6 estates with an area of 
over 100 acres and the labour employed thereon consisted 
of 118 Indians and 19 Malays. In addition 38 Indians 
and 56 Malays were employed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and 78 Indians, 7 Chinese and 4 Malays by the 
Federated Malay States Railways. 


The Indian labourers were natives of the Madras 
Presidency. Recruitment was generally by local 
engagement. 


The Controller of Labour, Kedah, acts in a similar 
capacity in this State. Estates were visited by him during 
the year and health conditions were reported as being 
reasonably satisfactory. A few complaints of a trivial 
nature were made and investigated. | No prosecutions were 
instituted in respect of offences to labourers. 


Sick labourers are sent to Kangar Government 
Hospital. 


Mines: The labour employed on the mines was 
exclusively Chinese. No reliable figures are available as 
to their numbers. It is estimated that about 1,000 
labourers are employed. 


Chinese labour is recruited locally and from other 
mining districts. 


All labour is free and the welfare of labourers is 
safe-guarded by a Labour Code similar to that in force 
throughout the rest of Malaya. 
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Forests: There is no organised forest department. 
The issue of passes for timber and minor forest produce 
isin the hands of the Chief of Police. 


The total revenue from Royalties was $516 and export 
duties on forest produce yielded $159, as against $527 and 
$195 in 1350. 


There is not much forest of economic value in the 
State. On the coastal plain there are about 10 square 
miles of glam (a species of Melaleuca) which is used for 
firewood and piling and yields a bark which the peasants 
use for roofing. 


Fisheries: The State has a coastline of about 13 miles, 
the five fathom line being on an average five miles out. In 
1351 1,427 pikuls of salt water fish were exported as 
against 2,076 pikuls in 1850. The bulk of this went to 
Penang in a dried state. 


337 pikuls of dried prawns and 103 pikuls of prawn 
tefuse were exported together with a number of crabs. 


3,053 pikuls of fresh water fish were exported to 
Penang as against 5,196 in the previous year. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


COMMERCE. 


Figures are available regarding the import and export 
of dutiable articles only. Comparative figures for 1350 
and 1351 are given below in respect of the principal 
imports :— 








Articles. 1350 1351 

ee, Bg 8 es eee oe ee | 

Tobacco (ths.) sae ave és 39,500 28,663 
Cigarettes (tbs.) ia si aie 24,697 39,319 
European Spirits (gallons) nee os 501 417 
Chinese Spirits (gallons) eS sé] 749 733 
Beer, Cider ete. (gallons) ee one 872}. 1,111 
Kerosene oil (gallons) ee ite 74,272 65,544 
Petrol (gallons) oes wee ws 44,672 41,700 








Figures of the principal exports are given below :— 








Articles. 1350 1351 
Padi (pikuls) Be ae wes 166,407 159,885 
Rice (pikuls) are ses ee 32,185 97,092 
Rubber (pikuls) oie bee tae 2,636 2,689 
Copra (pikuls) eee saa nus 577 1,402 
Arecanuts (pikuls) ... one oes 353 | 547 
‘Tapioca (pikuls) on eee rae 5.965 2,995 
Tin-ore (pikuls) oes tee wae § 6.258 10,895 
Phosphates (tons)... ves eee 400 375 
Fish (pikuls) aes eee oe 7,597 4,920 
Poultry (head) ase ase 57,209 38.771 
Buffaloes and cattle (head) aan tea 135 30 
Goats (head) oe ane 767 316 
Hides and Hor ns (pikuls) see ae 186 166 





Other exports are timber and minor forest produce. 
The bulk of the trade is with Penang, partly by rail and 
partly by sea (in junks) ; lorry transport is becoming more 
popular. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


There was a further reduction in the rates of wages 
paid to labourers. 


In the Public Works Department the average rate of 
pay to manual labourers was 40 cents a day. 


On the one rubber estate in which any considerable 
number of Indian labourers were employed the rates varied 
from 20 cents for men to 15 cents for women. The average 
earnings were below the subsistence earnings of $7.20 a 
month for an adult male and $6.00 a month for an adult 
female as fixed by the Indian Immigration Committee. 
These labourers were therefore offered free repatriation 
to India but they showed no desire to leave the estate. It 
would appear that they were able to supplement their 
Hagen paruiuge by engaging in other activities outside 

le estate. 


The wages paid to mining coolies also showed a 
reduction and $1 a day was commonly being paid to 
ordinary workers. 


The cost of essential foodstuffs remained low. Rice 
the staple foodstuff of the population cost from 20 to 22 
cents a gantang. The average worker consumes up to 
five gantangs of rice a month. 


The prices of other foodstuffs such as fowls, eggs and 
fish were also low. 


__ The introduction of the “Ottawa duties” caused a slight 
increase in the cost of living of the salaried classes. 
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CHAPTER IX 
EDUCATION. 


At the end of the year there were 20 Malay Vernacular 
Boys’ Schools with an average enrolment of 89 and four 
Malay Vernacular Girls’ Schools with an average enrolment 
of 57. 

The average attendance for all schools was 92°. 
There are a few Chinese Vernacular Schools which are 
supported by private contributions and are not in receipt 
of any Government aid. The number of pupils is however 
small. Progress in education in this small State is slow 
owing to the lack of trained teachers. Some years ago 
a system was instituted whereby each year two students 
are selected by examination and are sent for a 3 years 
course of training at the Sultan Idris Training College at 
Tanjong Malim. Each year two untrained teachers are 
replaced by trained teachers. In 1351 there were 8 trained 
teachers in the schools and 6 students were undergoing 
training at the College. If the financial situation permits 
it is intended to increase the numbers of students in 1352. 


Pending an increase in the numbers of trained teachers 
the standard of education is of necessity lower than in 
other States in the Peninsula. 


Basketry is taught in all schools and with the exception 
of a few schools each school has a school garden where 
flowers and vegetables are planted. The location of those 
without gardens is such that suitable ground for a garden 
is not available in the vicinity. 

Most of the schools have play grounds where organised 
games are taught. 

Five boys were being educated in English schools in 
Penang at the expense of Government and assistance is 
given towards the cost of the education of three other 
local boys. 

The total expenditure on education was $37,286 against 
$37,988 in 1350. 

During the year a standing Committee was appointed 
by the Government to act in an advisory capacity in all 
matters connected with education in the schools and the 
welfare of the pupils. This Committee has taken great 
interest in its duties and has already made several useful 
suggestions which have been adopted by the Government. 
It is hoped that the activities of this Committee will result 
in the breeding of a healthy spirit of competition both in 
work and in play between the schools and encourage a 
feeling of esprit de corps amongst the pupils. It is hoped 
shortly to start classes in carpentry and other trades which 
are likely to be of benefit to the pupils after leaving school. 
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CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


A Post and Telegraphs Department is maintained by 
the Kedah Government. 








Letters a 77,740 | 73,918 | 91,913 
Registered Articles 3,550 | 1,366 4,087 

els By 653 661 | 929 
Telegrams 1,729 | 3,666! 2,784 


Money Orders and Postal Orders... | $37,083 | $43,273 | 162 





At the end of the year the Savings Bank included 101 
accounts with a total of $5,504.39 on deposit, as against 
40 accounts with deposits of $3,795.36 in 1350. 


At Padang Besar Railway Station on the Siamese 
frontier the following business was dealt with:— 





1349 | 1350 | 1351 





Letters wee ay 34,801 | 18,938 | 28,431 
Registered Articles Nee anh 2,436 2,333 2,208 
Parcels te ee 31 
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The revenue collected by the Department was $3,188 
and the expenditure $3,935. 


SHIPPING. 


The chief ports are Kangar, about 5 miles up the 
Perlis river, and Kuala Sanglang on the sea coast. There 
are also Customs stations on the coast at Kuala Perlis 
and Sungei Bharu. 


Junks from Penang are able to go up as far as Kangar 
during spring tides. 


The number of junks entering Perlis ports was 506 
bs against 354 in 1350 and the tonnage 11,981 as against 
4. 


_ Small motor boats runs fairly frequently to the Kedah 
Niver and to Setul in Siam. 


RaILways. 


The Federated Malay States Railways main line from 
Penang to Siam runs through the State from south to 
north to Padang Besar the frontier station, where there 
is a railway station operated jointly by the Federated 
Malay States Railways and the Siamese State Railways. 
The railway passes Arau the residence of His Highness 
the Raja. Kangar the capital is 6 miles by road from 
Arau station. 


ROADs. 


There are 3614 miles of metalled road of which 12% 
miles are asphalted and 2814 miles of gravelled roads and 
paths in the State, which are upkept by the Public Works 
Department. One mile of road was remetalled and 
asphalted during the year. The cost of upkeep of metalled 
roads was $644 per mile. 


Eighty eight miles of canals and rivers were upkept and 
12 miles were cleared at a cost of $310. 
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CHAPTER XI 


BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


BANKING. 


There are no banks in the State except the Kedah 
Posts and Telegraphs Savings Bank at Kangar, which had 
a sum of $5,504.39 to the credit of depositors at the end 
of the year. 


CURRENCY. 
The unit of currency is the Straits Settlements dollar 
which has a par value of two shillings and four pence. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
The unit of weight is the pikul (or picul) of 1331/3 


lbs. which is divided into 100 katies. English and Chinese 
weights are also used. 


The unit of measurement of capacity is the gantang 
of which the kuncha (160 gantangs) and the nalleh 
(16 gantangs) are multiples. 


The unit of land measure is the relong (0.71 acre). 
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CHAPTER XII 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The total expenditure for the year on public works 
was $61,175 as against $74,602 in 1350 and $98,183 in 1349. 
Of this expenditure $11,429 represents Personal Emolu- 
ments as against $11,901 in 1350. 


Though the expenditure was considerably lower than 
in the previous years a sum of $9,446 was expended on 
special services against a sum of only $929 in 1350. 


The improvement in the financial situation permitted 
the grant of a special vote for the construction of concrete 
drains in the Sanitary Board area of Kangar to replace 
filthy and noisome earth drains. In all 8,164 feet of 
concrete drains were laid. 


The enforced economy of previous years has resulted 
in considerable deterioration in the condition of Government 
buildings and quarters and it was found urgently necessary 
to make special provision for renovation and repairs. 
Work was commenced at the end of the year. 


A Fowler concrete mixer was purchased at a cost of 
$480 and gave satisfactory results particularly in the 
casting of the concrete drains for Kangar Village. 


A sum of $1,500 was expended for the erection of a 
kitchen in His Highness’ residence at Arau. 


Roads were maintained in good condition but enforced 
economies of the past will render it necessary in the 
immediate future to expend a considerable amount in 
reconditioning several lengths of road which have got into 
bad condition. 


In all 3614 miles of metalled roads and 2814 miles earth 
roads and paths were maintained. Of the 3614 miles of 
metalled roads 1214 miles are asphalted. During the year 
a distance of one mile 7 chains was remetalled and 
asphalted. The cost of maintenance of roads was $644 
a mile. 


The average labour force employed during the year 
was 84 as against 180 in 1350. At the end of the year 
the labour force was 97 strong of whom 56 were Malays 
and 38 were Tamils. 


The work of the Malays has been found to be 
satisfactory. Tamils are still required for certain jobs 
when metalling and asphalting is being carried out. It 
is intended to replace Tamils by Malays where possible. 


Mr. R. G. Iles was in charge of the Department as 
Assistant Engineer until July when he was relieved by Mr. 


F. E. B. Murphy who remained in charge for the rest of 
the year. 


_The State Engineer, Kedah, continued to pay visits 
of inspection during the year. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. 


Courts. 


There are four Courts, the Court of the Raja, the 
Senior Court, the Junior Court and the Sheriah Court. 


The Court of the Raja hears appeals from the Senior 
Court. The Senior Court consists of a Malay Judge 
sitting together with the Adviser. If the two members 
are unable to agree the matter is referred to the Court 
of the Raja. 


The Senior Court has original and appellate criminal 
jurisdiction. It also has appellate, but not-.original, civil 
jurisdiction, except that it deals with Administration 
Suits over $500. 


The Junior Court consists of a single Malay Magistrate. 
It has criminal jurisdiction, its power extending to fines 
of $250 and imprisonment up to one year. Its civil 
jurisdiction is unlimited. 


The Sheriah Court consists of the Chief Kathi and the 
Assistant Kathi and has jurisdiction in matters relating 
to Muhammadan religion. Its criminal jurisdiction is 
defined in the Sheriah Courts Enactment. 


The work done in the Courts during the year is 
tabulated below :— 


CRIMINAL COURTS. 














| 
Remain- | Instituted! Disposed | Pending 
| ing over | in ; ofin | atend of 
from 1350, 1351 1351 1351 
; ! ! 
Senior Court (Appeals) | 1 | Fa 8 ae 
' ' 
Senior Court see 6 | 6 11 1 
Junior Court vee | 23 363, 383 3 
| 
Sheriah Court Re bien 24 | 14 15 
| | 
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Civ. Courts. 























Remain- | Instituted| Disposed | Pending 
ing over in | of in at end of 
from 1350, 1351) | 1351 1351 
j———-|-- —— = 
Senior Court (Appeals) | 3 65 62 6 
Senior Court Adminis- ' 
tration Suits eae | 23 OL pc 51 33 
Junior Court ks 172 71l | 780 103 
Sheriah Court 6 58 45 19 
, CouRT OF THE RAJA. 


There were 3 Criminal Appeals to the Court of the 
Raja. There was one Civil Appeal. 


POLICE. 


The Police force is in charge of a Malay Officer stvled 
the Chief of Police and at the end of the vear consisted of 
a Chief of Police, an Inspector and Sub-Inspector and 67 
Non Commissioned Officers and with a few exceptions 
the whole force are Malays. 


There are seven Police Stations in the State. 


Three police constables were dismissed for misconduct 
and two retired. 


Discipline was fairly good. There were 49 orderly 
room cases against 41 the previous year. 


888 reports of offences were made during the year 
as against 382 in 1350. 


There were three cases of homicide. In one case 
there was insufficient evidence to justify a prosecution. 
In another the accused was originally charged with murder 
but the charge was reduced to culpable homicide as there 
was evidence that the accused had been severely assaulted 
before committing the crime. The remaining case was 
Pending at the end of the year. 


294 prosecutions were instituted by the Police and 
convictions were secured in 251 cases, the rest resulting 
In acquittals. 


There was little serious crime which is a matter for 
congratulation in these times of distress. 
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The Chief of Police is responsible for Forest and 
Veterinary of vehicles, supervision of weights and 
measures and the licensing of dogs. 


665 dogs were destroyed during the year. 


_The number of firearms licensed in 1351 was 541 
against 533 in 1350. 


The following motor vehicles were registered during 
the last two years:— 


1350 1351 
Motor Cars .. “ oe 86. 95 
Motor lorries and motor buses .. 10 20 
Motor cycles .. oon <= 8 


Fees collected totalled $4,782 against $3,998 in 1350. 


The total expenditure of the department was $36,221 
as against $35,581 in 1350, while the revenue was $7,671 
against $7,101 in 1350. 


PRISONS, 
There is one prison in this State, situated at Kangar. 


The Adviser is the Superintendent of Prisons and is 
assisted by a Gaoler. 


The staff at the end of the year consisted of three 
N.C.0.’s and two Sikh and eleven Malay Warders. 


There were 46 prisoners remaining at the end of the 
previous year. One hundred and twenty one were admitted 
in 1851. Forty prisoners remained at the end of the year. 


Discipline was fair amongst prisoners and warders. 


The health of the prisoners continued to be satisfactory. 
There were no deaths. 


The prisoners are employed inside the gaol in rice 
milling, basketry. chick making and carpentry and in 
extra mural work such as grass cutting, scavenging. 
earthwork and gardening. 


There is no separate accommodation for Juvenile 
Offenders. Juvenile Offenders are rare and it is usually 
possible to deal with them by cautions or by light corporal 
punishment. Bed cases which cannot be dealt with by 
these means are sent to the Singapore Reformatory. There 
were no such casvs during the year. 
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The vegetable garden which was started in 1349 was 
maintained and was able to supply the gaol with sufficient 
vegetables for its needs, and there was a surplus which 
was disposed of for $52. 


Padi was purchased and milled by the prisoners. In 
all 9,760 gantangs were milled into 4,940 gantangs of rice 
and sold for $956. 


$958 was realised from the sale of articles manufac- 
tured in the gaol. 


The total expenditure of the department was $12,673 
as against $12,020 in 1350. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 


The following Enactments were passed by the State 
Council during the year :— 


No. 1 of 1351. The Courts (Amendment) Enactment. 
This amendment more clearly defines 
the functions of the Kathi when a 
question of Muhammadan law arises in 
any proceeding before any Court. 


No. 2 of 1351. The Deleterious Drugs (Amendment) 
Enactment. 
By this amendment certain altera- 
tions and additions are made to the 
Schedule of Dangerous Drugs. 


No. 3 of 1351. The Land Tenure Regulation (Amend- 
ment) Enactment. 
This amendment prescribes a new 
form of charge on land for sums not 
exceeding $1000 whereby the charge 
is completely satisfiedby the sale of the 
property charged and no action is 
maintainable in cases where the sale 
of the property does not realise in full 
the amount due on the charge. This 
amendment was made for the protec- 
tion of the small holder and for the 
curbing of the rapacity of money 
lenders. 


No. 4 of 1851 ) These Enactments were repealed and 
No. 5 of 1351 reenacted in slightly different form in 
No. 6 of 1351 ) Enactments No. 11, 12 and 13 of 1351. 


No. 7 of 1351. The Tin and Tin-ore (Restriction) 
Enactment. 
Hitherto the export of tin from Perlis 
was unrestricted. Owing to an in- 
crease in production this Enactment 
was passed for control of export. 


No. 8 of 1351. The Railways (Amendment) Enact- 
ment. 
The Railways (Amendment) Enact- 
ment No. 8 of 1350 was found to 
contain serious errors and it was 
therefore necessary to repeal and 
reenact it with these errors rectified. 


No. 9 of 1351. 


No. 


. 10 of 1351. 


. 11 of 1351. 


. 12 of 1351. 


. 18 of 1351. 
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The Aliens Enactment. 


This Enactment provides for the 
stricter control of immigration and 
residence of aliens and is on the same 
lines as the Enactments in fcrce in 
other States in the Peninsula. 


The Labour Code (Amendment) 
Enactment. 


This amendment brings the Perlis law 
into conformity with that in force 
throughout the Peninsula and amongst 
other things provides for the abolition 
of night work for females and young 
persons. 


The Seditious Documents Enactment. 


This Enactment provides for the 
control over seditious publications and 
prohibits their importation and dis- 
semination. 


The Printing Presses Enactment. 


Previously there has been no provision 
for the control of printing presses and 
this Enactment remedies the deficiency. 


The Emergency Enactment. 


This Enactment gives powers to make 
regulations for the control of essential 
services and foodstuffs in periods of 
emergency. 


There is no legislation for the control of factories, 
for compensation for accidents or making provision for 


sickness or old age. 


_The population of this State is almost entirely 
agricultural and there are no manufactures. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The revenue for 1351 was $513,874 and the expenditure 
$416,574 as against revenue of $407,145 and expenditure 
$421,764 in 1350. 


Details are set out in Appendices A and B. 


The chief revenue increases were under the head of 
Customs and Chandu, which showed increase of $72,420 
and $31,348 respectively. 


There is no public debt, the balance of the loan from 
Federated Malay States having been repaid in 1348. 


A statement of Assets and Liabilities is shown in 
Appendix C. The excess of Assets over Liabilities was 
$201,359 as against $104,059 at the end of the previous year. 


Customs duties are levied on exports the chief of which 
are padi and rice, tin-ore, fish, poultry and eggs and on 
imports the chief of which are kerosene, benzine, liquors, 
tobacco, matches and sugar. The yield of export duties 
was $97,826 and of import duties was $155,319. 


As an outcome of the Ottawa Conference certain 
additional duties were imposed in October 1932 and duties 
are now collected on cotton piece goods, groundnuts, milk, 
motor tyres, paraffin wax, perfumery, hides and tinned 
fruit and vegetables. Imperial preference is granted in 
respect of these commodities. 


The gross opium revenue totalled $126,357 against 
$95,009 in 1350. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
LANDS. 


Agricultural land is held under title known as a Small 
Grant alienated in perpetuity on payment of an annual 
tent. There are in existence a number of grants issued 
in the period of Siamese suzerainty in which the boundaries 
are _ mot accurately surveyed. These grants are being 
ttPlaced by fresh titles as opportunity occurs. 


‘ ‘The land law is very primitive and unsatisfactory and 
it will be necessary to introduce a more comprehensive 
land Enactment in the near future. 


‘The area of alienated land at the end of the year was 
Proximately 56,000 acres. Land held under mining 
title totalled 3,360 acres. 


ge-> The total land revenue collected was $67,888 against 
%62,'759 in 1350. 


Land alienated during the year was as follows :— 


For padi cultivation < .. 164 acres. 

For Kampong cultivation .. sé 39. =C««, 

For rubber cultivation a ke Lil 
SURVEY. 


th The Survey Department is under the supervision of 

on Sunverintendent of Surveys, Kedah. and the Assistant 

thPerintendent North Kedah. All office work is done by 
© Kedah Survey Office. 


The total expenditure during the year was $8,103. 


fe] In accordance with the arrangements made in 1349 
a work remained practically susnended, only one 
Marcator being employed during the year. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


138 A Co-operative Societies Department was formed in 

tr 45 and is under the charge of an officer who has received 

Moning in the Co-operative Department of the Federated 
alay States. 


ag ithe number of registered societies remained the same 


La n 1350, namely, one Government Officers Thrift and 
socke Society and 13 Rural Credit Societies. No new 


eties were formed. 


cay The continuance of the trade depression and other 
moses were responsible for a further decrease in the 
mbership of the societies. 
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Government Officers Thrift and Loan Society: 


This society started the year with 200 members but 
by the end of the year the membership had fallen to 158. 
When the society was first formed it would appear that 
officers were admitted to membership without sufficient 
scrutiny and that more attention was paid to the securing 
of a large membership rather than to the quality of the 
members. Many of those admitted has very little com- 
prehension of the aims and objects of the society and looked 
upon it only as a convenient method of securing lo&ns. 
Others have found obedience to the rules irksome when the 
first flush of their enthusiasm had waned. 


Though the decrease in membership is regrettable, it 
will be a distinct gain to the society if it thereby rids itself 
of members who could never do it any credit and becomes 
a society of members who are loyal to its aims and who 
speweiaie the advantages to be gained by obedience to 
its rules. 


The working capital of the society had decreased from 
$42,396 to $38,767 by the end of the year. 
Rural Credit Societies: 


There was also a decrease in the membership of these 
societies the neue for which are as follows:— 











Yoar a “No. of No. of Total Ww Shige 

Societies | Members Capital 

| $ 
al 1 | 58 678 
5 244 4.136 
8 | 296 7,102 
12 ' +79 \ 11,684 
13 | 476 | 15,817 
13 | 458 f 16,551 
123 | 407 18,790 

| 





Difficulty was experienced in recovering a number of 
loans and it was necessary in two cases to invoke the aid! 
of the Court for their recovery. 


Weekly Fairs: 


During the year two more weekly fairs were opened 
by Rural Societies—one at Batu Hampar, Beseri and the 
other at Bukit Ketri. 


There are now five weekly fairs run by the rural 
societies. 
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The object of these fairs is to provide a convenient 
method for the disposal of Kampong produce at fairer 
prices than are given by Chinese shopkeepers and middle- 
men. They also provide a means whereby the societies 
can obtain some experience of the management of com- 
mercial affairs and at the same time add to their funda 


It cannot be said, however, that these fairs have so 
far fulfilled the objects for which they are intended. 


Though they are intended primarily for the benefit 
of Malays wishing to dispose of Kampong produce, the 
great bulk of the business is carried on by stall holders of 
other nationalities who are either hawkers in ordinary life 
or agents selling on commission for shops elsewhere. 
The sale of Kampong produce is of secondary importance. 


It will probably be necessary drastically to revise the 
conditions under which such fairs are permitted to be 
carried on, and prevent them from becoming merely 
convenient centres for trading by other nationalities. 


General: 


The Co-operative movement in this State is greatly 
hampered by the ignorance of the rayat and the difficulty 
in finding suitable persons to act as office-bearers of the 
societies. The affairs of each society require constant 
supervision and continual spoon-feeding by the Registrar. 

There is still an undercurrent of opposition on religious 
grounds in spite of the public declarations which have been 
from time to time made by religious leaders and the Rulers 
of various States. Any movement which tends to curb 
the extravagance of the rayat and prevent reckless 
expenditure on observances which have their roots in 
superstition will not lack opposition from those who 
profit from such follies. 


_ Towards the end of the year Mr. A. Cavendish, Malayan 
Civil Service, Director of Co-operation, Federated Malay 
States and Straits Settlements paid a visit to Perlis and 
discussed various matters connected with Co-operative 
with His Highness the Raja and leading officials’ Asa 
result of his visit it has been decided to increase the 
activities of the Department by the appointment of an 
saione! officer as soon asa suitable person can be 
selected. 


There is considerable scope for the enlargement of 
the activities of the Department. This is mainly an 
agricultural State and it is of importance that the market- 
ing of agricultural produce should be placed on a sounder 
basis so that a fairer share of the profits should go to the 
producer and the intervention of the middleman eliminated 
as far as possible. 
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The marketing of fish also could be greatly improved. 

The breeding of poultry and the disposal of eggs is another 

field to which the attention of the department could be 
profitably devoted. 


In the preparation of copra considerable improvement 
has been effected elsewhere in the Peninsula through the 
activities of Co-operative Societies and there is no reason 
why a similar attempt should not be made in Perlis. 


It is however difficult to raise and sustain the 
enthusiasm of the peasant in any project no matter how 
much it may be for his profit which demands from him 
the exercise of any physical or mental energy, and courage, 
loyalty and perseverance in the face of adversity. 


GENERAL. 


His Highness the Raja enjoyed good health except for 
one short period, and celebrated his 50th birthday on 11th 
Jemadilawal, 1351, with the customary ceremonies and 
entertainments. 


His Majesty’s birthday and Armistice Day were marked 
by the usual official functions at which His Highness was 
present. : 


The financial situation took a definite turn for the 
better during the year and the fact that there was a surplus 
of nearly $100,000 is a matter for satisfaction. 


By the end of the year there were indications that the 
worst of the slump was over. It is however too early 
and too dangerous to venture opinions on this, and it will 
be necessary to pursue a policy of caution and to avoid 
embarking on any expensive projects until there are clearer 
indications that the corner has at last been turned. 


The padi harvest though slightly below the record 
harvest of the previous year, was well above the average. 
The price of padi ruling during the year was low but the 
peasantry by the disposal of their surplus crops were able 
to live, if not in luxury, at any rate in comparative comfort. 


There is fortunately only a small area under rubber 
in this State and the continued low price of this commodity 
had but little effect on the general community. Those small 
holders who were ill advised enough to abandon their 
Kampong holdings and padi fields in favour of rubber 
have continued to feel the pinch. Many have cut out the 
rubber trees and have reverted to the cultivation of fruit 
and coconuts. 
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The tin mining industry, though as mentioned earlier 
in this report it is on a small scale, had a fairly prosperous 
year in spite of the restriction of out-put. Prices continued 
to rise throughout the year and by the end of the year the 
price was in the neighbourhood of £220 a ton, nearly double 
the price at the beginning. Though the industry is on a 
modest scale it has a very considerable influence on the 
general revenue and in the past year the revenue obtained 
both directly in the duties and indirectly from the miners 
was nearly half the total revenue. It will therefore be 
apparent that any dislocation of this industry will have a 
disastrous effect on the well-being and financial position 
of the State. It will at the same time be apparent that 
other sources of revenue must be fostered as tin is a wasting 
asset and yearly its recovery becomes more difficult. 


_ Mr. M. C. Hay, Malayan Civil Service, officiated as 
British Adviser until the 15th July, 1932, (11th Rabilawal, 


1351) when he went on long leave and was relieved by 
the writer. 


O. E. VENABLES, 
British Adviser, Perlis. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Retrern of Annual Revenue collected in the years 
A.A. 1350 and 1351. 

















a) Headings 1350 | 1351 
\ 
7 
$ $ 
Wc Ghanda a ve 95,009 196,357 
ss Courts ee ve BML LAB 
$ Customs ise fers 180.877 253,297 
+ | Excise ee Re 656 | 611 
3. Forests ne a eT 516 
6 | Harbours . 2,809 3,491 
7 Lands Ss we) 56,763 | 63,052 
8 | Medical S ie 790 | 1,128 
9 | Mines ey ey | 596 | 4,836 
10 | sunieipal < bee 15,534 | 16,067 
| police 2 ah 5,601 | 6,351 
12 Prisons Si ve} (1,956 1,966 
13) Sheriah Court... | L051} 983 
i | Treasury - w. | 25,391 20,267 
15 | Veterinary avs te 965 | 804 
| 


VS ce eto 
TOTAL | 407.145 | 513,874 
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APPENDIX B. 


Return of Annual E.cpenditure incurr d in the years 
AH. 1350 and 1351. 


























No. Headings 1350 1351 
$ | $ 
1 Ruling House Allowances, Pen- | 
sions, ete. 21,022 22, 
PA His Highness the Raja 39,432 Z 
3 Office Raja and Adviser 17,016 15,076 
4 Audit Office 4,053 4,274 
5 Chandu Monopoly 13,551 rr 
6 Co-Operative Societies a 5,799 5,931 
7 Courts a | 17,625 17,367 
8 Customs and Harbours: | 14,959 42,118 
9 Education = 37,988 
10 Insp. of Lands & Agriculture .. 5,736 
11 Lands and Mines... nee 17,069 16.765 
12 Medical ve | 21,066 23,674 
13 Miscellaneous Services vee 44,473 34,305 
l4 Mosques 4,604 4,562 
15 Municipal 8,194 8,995 
16 Penghulus ) 6411 
17 Police oor 35,736 36,216 
18 Prisons a | 12,920 12,673 
19 Sheriah Court 7,291 7,643 
20 Surveys 9,055 8,103 
21 Treasury 4,859 5,126 
22 Public Works Depar {ments 14,158 13,401 
23 Public Works, Annually Recur- 
rent a 59,393, 
24 Public Works, Special Reericad 959 


TOTAL 








. | 421,764 





116,574 
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CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 


The Gold Coast Colony, with Ashanti, the Northern 
Territories and Togoland under British Mandate, is situated on the 
Gulf of Guinea between 3° 7’ W. long. and 1° 14’ E. long., and is 
bounded on the west by the French colony of the Ivory Coast, 
on the east by Tozoland under French Mandate, on the north by 
the French Soudan and on the south by the sea. 


The area of the Colony is 23,937 square miles, of Ashanti 
24,379, of the Northern Territories 30,486 and of Togoland under 
British Mandate 13,041. 


Climate. 


The climate of the Gold Coast, although hot and damp, 
is cooler than that of most tropical countries situated within similar 
latitudes. The mean shade maximum temperature recorded 
during 1932 for Accra, Sekondi, Kumasi and Tamale was 85.7°, 
89.3°, 87.6°, and 93.7°, and the mean relative humidity was 
73.9, 75.3, 84.7 and 60.7 respectively. The rainfall varies with 
the configuration of the country, being greatest in the thick forest 
belts. The amount of rain which fell in 1932 at the stations 
Mentioned above was 30.34 inches, 28.88 inches, 55.37 inches 
and 33.32 inches respectively. 


During the months of January and February, the 
harmattan—a dry north-westerly wind from the Sahara—blows 
strongly, carrying with it particles of fine dust and rendering the 
atmosphere extremely dry. Characteristic features of this period 
are a sudden lowering of humidity and extremes of temperature. 


History. 


Little is known of the history of the people of the Gold 
Coast prior to the first recorded contact with Europeans, which 
took place towards the end of the 15th century, but tradition, 
borne out by the present language distribution and by the absence 
of traces of large earlier settlements, is that the present population 
Tesulted from a series of waves of immigration in comparatively 
Tecent historical times, 
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Of these immigrants the most numerous were the Akans 
who, displaced by more warlike and better organised tribes, 
came from the north-west in search of sanctuary to the forests 
of the Gold Coast, some sections of them eventually reaching 
the sea. Their numbers being augmented by a succession of later 
waves, the Akans assimilated the aborigines and gradually 
occupied the greater part of the country. Behind the Akans 
came the Moshi who, partly by conquest and partly by peaceful 
penetration obtained supremacy over the inhabitants of the 
northern portion of the Gold Coast and established the Mamprussi 
and Dagomba kingdoms under the rule of sons or other relatives 
of their leaders. At a later date the south-east corner of the 
Colony was peopled by an infiltration of Ga, Adangbe and Ewe 
tribes from the East and North-East. 


The Gold Coast Colony. 


The first Europeans to reach the Gold Coast were the 
Portuguese who, arriving in 1471, built the Castle at Elmina eleven 
years later in order to protect their trading interests. They found 
a people of hunters and fishermen, primitive in habits and 
development, yet understanding the working of iron and fully 
conscious of the value of gold. No native state of any size 
had yet been established but numerous petty chiefdoms were in 
existence. 


Until the close of the 16th century the Portuguese 
maintained their trading monopoly. Feeble efforts on the part 
of other European Powers, including the British, were made to 
obtain a footing on the Coast, but the Portuguese were never 
seriously challenged until the advent of the Dutch in 1595. 


At first the Portuguese were interested in obtaining gold, 
ivory and spices, but with the opening up of the New World there 
came a demand for cheap labour for the plantations. So 
commenced the transatlantic slave trade which, until its decline 
and abolition in the 19th century, shaped the history of the Gold 
Coast. 


The main results of the slave trade were two-fold. First, 
in order to feed the slaves awaiting shipment and their captors, 
the Portuguese were obliged to introduce food plants and to teach 
an improved method of agriculture to a people hitherto largely 
dependent for food on the natural resources of the forest and sea. 
Secondly, the lucrative nature of the trade attracted the attention 
of other European nations besides the Portuguese to the possibilities 
of the Gold Coast. 


The Dutch, appearing on the Coast in 1595, rapidly 
undermined the domination of the Portuguese. In 1637 they 
captured Elmina and in 1642 the Portuguese abandoned all 
their possessions in the Gold Coast to the newcomers. Other 
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European Powers, including the British, followed and, fighting 
amongst themselves, scrambled for a footing on the Coast. By 
1750, however, the year in which the African Company of Merchants 
was formed and subsidised by the Imperial Government to the 
extent of £13,000 per annum, all had withdrawn except the Dutch 
with their headquarters at Elmina, the Danes with their head- 
quarters at Christiansborg and the British with their headquarters 
at Cape Coast Castle. 


In 1821 the Imperial Government first assumed the control 
of the British settlements in the Gold Coast, and the African 
Company of Merchants was dissolved, its possessions being vested 
in the Crown and placed under the Government of Sierra Leone. 
Seven years later, however, the Imperial Government, after 
considering complete withdrawal from the Coast, entrusted the 
government of the settlements in the Gold Coast to a Committee 
of London Merchants. In 1843, however, the 1821 arrangement 
was restored in consequence of suspected slave trading, which had 
been abolished by Great Britain in 1833. 


The year 1850 saw the separation of the British forts 
and settlements of the Gold Coast from Sierra Leone, the cession 
of the Danish possessions to Britain and the creation by Letters 
Patent of Executive and Legislative Councils, but in 1866 
government from Sierra Leone was resumed. 


In 1872 the Dutch withdrew from the Gold Coast, handing 
over their possessions to the British. Two years later, after Sir 
Gamet Wolseley’s successful Ashanti campaign, came the final 
Separation from Sierra Leone, measures being taken on the 
conclusion of peace for placing the government of the Gold Coast 
on a footing of efficiency and security. A new Charter was issued 
dated the 24th of July, 1874, separating Her Majesty's Settlements 
on the Gold Coast and Lagos from the Government of Sierra Leone 
and constituting them into one Colony under the style of the Gold 
Coast Colony under a Governor-in-Chief with an Administrator 
at Lagos. 


In 1886 all the settlements and territories belonging to 
Her Majesty on the Gold Coast were, by Letters Patent dated 
the 13th January, formed into a distinct Colony, Lagos being 
Separated therefrom. This territory, however, did not include all 
the areas under British protection and had no specified boundaries. 
To regularise the position, therefore, these protected areas were 
annexed to His Majesty’s Dominions and declared to be part and 
parcel of His Majesty’s Gold Coast Colony by Order-in-Council 
of the 26th September, 1901. The boundaries of the Colony thus 
constituted were defined by Order-in-Council dated the 22nd 
October, 1906, and have since remained unchanged, 
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Ashanti. 


Meanwhile evolution had been proceeding among the 
immigrants whom the Portuguese found living in the country at 
the end of the 15th century. Assimilating what aborigines they 
found, they had been developing settled habits and had begun 
entering into the permanent occupation of roughly defined tracts 
of country. In the coastal areas of the Gold Coast development 
took place by way of small autonomous units under European 
protection, but in the interior it took the form of tribal 
confederations for offensive and defensive purposes. 


Of such organizations by far the biggest and most highly 
developed was that of the Ashanti which with its capital at Kumasi 
had begun to establish its ascendancy towards the close of the 
17th century. The 18th century witnessed the consolidation of 
the military power of Ashanti and the growth of its magnificence. 


The growing military power of Ashanti aspired towards 
the domination of the whole Gold Coast and consequently the 
British policy of protecting the coast tribes who dwelt under their 
aegis was the cause of continuous friction with the Ashanti and 
of the various wars which took place during the 19th century until 
the final pacification of the country in 1900. 


In January, 1824, Sir Charles MacCarthy, the Governor 
of Sierra Leone, led a punitive expedition against the Ashanti in 
the endeavour to beat off an invasion. He was defeated and killed 
at Insamankow. Two years later, however, the British, assisted 
by Akim, Akwamu, Denkyira and Accra levies, signally defeated 
and routed the Ashanti at Dodowa. 


Hostilities recommenced in 1873 and in 1874 Sir Garnet 
Wolseley led an expedition against Kumasi which he captured 
and destroyed. Peace then ensued until 1893 when the Ashanti 
again became active, breaking the provisions of the Treaty which 
had been concluded in 1874. In 1896 a further expedition was 
sent to Kumasi and Prempeh, the King of Ashanti, and other 
notables were arrested and deported. A Resident was appointed 
to administer the kingdom and a Fort was constructed and 
garrisoned at Kumasi. 


The Ashanti, however, were not yet subjugated and in 1900 
a demand by the Governor for the surrender of their Golden Stool— 
which every Ashanti believes to be the abiding place of the spirit 
of the Ashanti nation—brought them up in arms with the result 
that the Governor was besieged in the Fort. Accompanied by a 
strong escort, however, he was able to make his way through to 
the coast and a military expedition was sent to Kumasi which 
relieved the Fort and broke up further resistence. 
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In 1901 Ashanti was annexed to the Crown and since 
that date it has settled down and become prosperous. Ex-King 
Prempeh was allowed to return to Ashanti in 1924 and two years 
later to assume the position of Kumasihene or Head Chief of the 
Kumasi Division. He died in 1932. 


The Northern Territories. 


That portion of the Gold Coast to the north of Ashanti 
came under British influence in 1897 after the conclusion of Treaties 
with the Chiefs concerned and after international settlement with 
France and Germany. The area was proclaimed a Protectorate 
in 1901. 


Togoland under British Mandate. 


In 1922 «a portion of the former German Colony of 
Togoland was placed under British mandate. The territory is 
now administered under the Togoland under British Mandate 
Order-in-Council, 1923. 
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CHAPTER II. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The Gold Coast Colony is administered by the Governor, 
assisted by an Executive Council constituted by Letters Patent 
and Royal Instructions dated the 23rd May, 1925 and composed 
of the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, 
the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services and the Secretary 
for Native Affairs. 

The laws of the Colony are made by the Governor, with 
the advice and consent of a Legislative Council constituted by the 
Gold Coast Colony (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1925 
and consisting of the Governor, 15 official members and 14 
unofficial members. It contains an elective element, provision 
being made for the election of six Head Chiefs as Provincial 
Members, three Municipal Members to represent the towns of 
Accra, Cape Coast and Sekondi respectively, a Mercantile Member 
and a Mining Member. 

Ashanti, the Northern Territories and the British Sphere 
of Togoland are administered by the Governor who is also the 
competent law-making authority. 

The system of government generally may be described as 
a mixture of direct and indirect rule with a steady bias towards 
the latter. The Native Administration is almost entirely in the 
hands of the Native Chiefs, who are assisted in their respective 
spheres of authority by their councils of elders who are generally 
representative of various sections of the community. The Chiefs 
are responsible to Government through the District Commissioners. 
Native Tribunals presided over by Chiefs form part of the Colony’s 
Judicial system, and their judgments are subject to appeal to the 
Supreme Court, and from the Supreme Court appeals may finally 
reach the Privy Council. 

In executive and constitutional issues the decisions of a 
State Council, as the highest native authority is called, are subject 
to appeal to the Governor, whose decision is final. 


The Gold Coast Colony is divided into three Provinces, 
Central, Western, and Eastern, the last including the Southern 
section of that part of Togoland under British mandate, and each 
Province is in charge of a Provincial Commissioner, assisted by 
District and Assistant District Commissioners. 


Ashanti is divided into Districts each under a District 
Commissioner who exercises limited powers of jurisdiction. The 
Dependency is administered by a Chief Commissioner assisted 
by an Assistant Chief Commissioner. The Protectorate of the 
Northern Territories is administered in a similar manner, 








| 
| 
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The local affairs of the towns of Accra, Cape Coast, and 
Sekondi are administered by town councils, consisting of five 
official and five unofficial members. Their revenue is derived from 
house and land rates, various licences, and an annual grant-in-aid 
from Government. The councils are invested with powers and 
duties under certain Ordinances, and further have the power 
generally to do all such acts as may be necessary for the conservancy 
of the town and for the preservation of public health. 


Town sanitary committees have been established at a 
number of smaller towns, but they are purely advisory, with no 
power of taxation. These committees, however, exercise a 
beneficial influence on the improvement of the sanitation of these 
towns, and are most useful institutions. 


The municipal administration of Kumasi, the administrative 
headquarters of Ashanti, is in the hands of the Kumasi Public 
Health Board, which was formed in July, 1925. The revenue of 
the Board is chiefly derived from rates, licences and fees similar 
to those charged by the various town councils in the Colony. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 
POPULATION. 


The estimated population of the Gold Coast and its 
Dependencies at the end of the year 1932 was 3,271,557, of which 
number 3,146 were non-Africans. 


The racial and geographical distribution was as follows :— 


Resident Resident 
Africans. Non-Africans. Maritime. 





Colony ss ee» =1,621,217 ... 2,372 Africans B708; 

Ashanti i «= = -599,563 624 Non-Africans 36 

Northern Territories 740,640... 107 — 

Togoland... .. 306,887... 43 104 
3,268,307 ... 3,146 


The African populations of the capital and of the other 
local centres are given below :— 


Town. Estimated Population. 
mid-year, 1932. 
Accra es es aoe ry 63,176 
Koforidua ... a oan Nes ve 11,174 
Cape Coast ... ite oe a ve 18,030 
Sekondi eat ea bee ge 17,884 
Kumasi ae Aes ao at we 37,345 
Tamale ae ay, ae eee .. 14,071 
Ho ... ase ore ee abe we. = 3,439 


There are 30 centres in the Colony and its Dependencies 
where the registration of births and deaths is carried out. 


These centres of registration are, for the most part, 
confined to large towns and their immediate surroundings. There 
is no organisation for general registration throughout the country 
as a whole. 


Births.—In 1932, 9,376 births were recorded, of whom 
4,726 were males and 4,650 females ; a percentage of 101.6 male 
births to every hundred female. 


Comparative rates for the last three years are as follows :— 





1930. 1931. 1932. 
Mow. eee 4,090. 4,080 2. 4,726 
Fou. ue 3,964. 4,159. 4,650 
P. (total) 2... 8,054... 8,239... 9,376 


Coed 
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The combined crude birth-rate of the 30 registration 
areas was 34.7 per thousand living persons. 


, Deaths.—5,905 deaths were registered during the year. 
Of these deaths 3,687 were of males and 2,218 of females. 


Comparative rates for the last three years are as follows :— 


1930. 1931. 1932. 
Moat nee «. 3,752... 3,765... 3,687 
F. sae vis 2,220" age 2207 a 2,218 





P. (total) ... 0... 5,972... 5,972... 5,905 





The combined crude death-rate was 21.8 per thousand. 


: The infantile mortality rate was 101 per thousand living 
births. 


The factors of immigration and emigration are quite 
unknown, the numbers entering and leaving the Gold Coast by sea 
Tepresenting a very small percentage of the total, the majority 


leaving and entering the country by the extensive, uncontrolled 
land frontiers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 


Only those who are familiar with conditions existing 
twenty or twenty-five years ago can appreciate the remarkable 
advance which has taken place in the interval. 


The larger towns had no pipe-borne water supplies, 
layouts scarcely existed, housing was poor, bush grew up every- 
where, and tins, bottles and general rubbish lay around 
indiscriminately. The villages were in most cases merely collections 
of small thatched hovels, without a street or any attempt at 
regularity of alignment and the immediate surroundings were 
indescribable. 


In the majority of stations the hospitals and dispensaries 
were poor and badly designed, being often only old bungalows 
adapted for the purpose. Equipment and stocks of drugs, etc., 
were poor and inadequate, staff limited and insufficiently trained 
and attendances scanty and irregular. 


The picture to-day is vastly different. The majority 
of stations have now well designed and well built hospitals and 
dispensaries, and in the larger centres maternity and child welfare 
work is well established. The confidence of the masses in European 
medicine has definitely been won. 


In sanitation also great strides have been made. Accra, 
Sekondi, Cape Coast and Tamale now enjoy pipe-borne water 
supplies. Kumasi will follow soon, but a scheme for Koforidua 
has unfortunately been postponed on grounds of economy. Most 
of the larger centres are now comparatively clean with good layouts 
and planning, and with conservancy, rubbish disposal and bush 
clearing services. Although further progress has been held up 
by the prevailing economic depression our great and permanent 
gains must not be forgotten. 


The rural areas are indeed less advanced but definite 
progress can be seen everywhere. Good layouts, improved water 
supplies, well-constructed pit latrines and incinerators are in general 
evidence. A growing demand exists for general environmental 
sanitation and the past efforts of health and political officers 
have borne good fruit. The response of the people has on 
the whole been good and their willingness in many cases to shoulder 
the burden of the necessary work themselves is indeed gratifying. 


The general health of the whole community was satis- 
factory throughout the year, and the record of the health of the 
European section showed an improvement on previous years. 
There were no outbreaks of epidemic diseases. 
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The health of the African community was comparatively 
good. There was an absence of serious outbreaks but economic 
stress has no doubt had an adverse effect on the population, more 
especially on the immigrant labouring class. 

Medical personnel has been reduced owing to the retrench- 
ments in staff of previous years. The numbers of outpatients and 
inpatients treated in the dispensaries and hospitals of the Colony 
showed however, only a small decrease on the previous year’s 
figures. 

The following statement shows the total numbers dealt 
with by both branches of the Department (Medical and Health) 
in the general and contagious diseases hospitals, dispensaries and 
clinics of the Colony during the last two years :— 

In-patients.  Out-patients. 
1931-32 28 18,584 240,483 
1932-33 tes 21,227 218,830 

The decrease is due to a fall in the figures returned from 
the clinics and contagious diseases hospitals. The figures returned 
by the Medical branch alone show a definite increase on last year’s 

igures. 

The majority of the population of the Gold Coast live 
in small villages and are engaged in farming, cacao being the staple 
product. Prevalent diseases are yaws, malaria, dysentery, worms, 
ulcers, etc. In the gold mining area around Tarkwa tuberculosis 
in underground workers is the principal disease. 

Of infective diseases the total treated amounted to 96,480 
or about 39.69 per cent of the total in and out-patients, 240,057. 
An analysis of the diseases of the group treated was as follows :— 


Per cent. 
Yaws ... an ite a or 1 .. 64.84 
Malaria “es Ge Si Sy es ..- 21.08 
Gonorrhoea ... 5 ne es Pe w. «4.21 
Pneumonia ... acs ae er ee  =1.25 
Tuberculosis ... oo fie ae Ree DIT 
Influenza... 22 ase Bes fis sae DS 
Syphilis we aes aa Pes ees we 83 
Other diseases ed Be .. 5.94 


Five hundred and sixty deaths from infective diseases 
Occurred in Government institutions and were caused as follows :— 


Per cent. 
Pneumonia ... wae ay ee eh .» 32.50 
Tuberculosis ... REA ee ee ve .. 29.10 
Malaria ay ou be eae a. «5.53 
Dysentery (amoebic) _ Me we 3.21 
Bacillary alata was ae ber we 2,86 
Septicaemia ... : aes ve as w 5.00 
Blackwater ... nde aa ne des wear 2 kB 


Other diseases in ly on ie . 21.62 
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These constituted .58 per cent of all infective diseases 
treated. 

Of the total of all diseases treated, an analysis shows the 
following :-— 


Per cent. 
*Preventable diseases ea ose we 48.84 
Affections of the digestive system... Sy oee we =10.32 
Affections of the skin and cellular tissue se Bae 
Affections of the respiratory system fe 5.64 
Affections of the nervous system and of the organs 
of special sense... oa: v5.51 
Genito-urinary diseases (non-venereal) o- we = 2,29 
Diseases of the bones and organs of locomotion 1.85 
Diseases of the circulatory ee ai sine 89 
General diseases... . aes aa ax, 228 
Other diseases fee nee ace ees we =12.38 


One thousand four hundred and thirty-four deaths 
occurred from all diseases which can be classified as follows :— 


Per cent 
Preventable diseases a ose nde «. 50.28 
Digestive diseases... ant De we 7.46 
Genito-urinary (non-venereal) see, OST: 
Nervous disease and organs of special sense... | 4.53 
General diseases... ees 63 ies we = 3.99 
Skin and cellular tissues... via + a. = 3.62 
Circulatory diseases we 4074 
Affections of the bones and organs of locomotion 1.04 
Other diseases ane bes eee ae o. =19.62 


Registration figures for the Gold Coast as a whole are not 
available, but the following are the general crude rates for the 31 
existing registration areas for the last two calendar years :— 


1931, 1932. 
Death rate woe oe eee 33.5 21.8 
Birth rate sos see w 31.3 34.7 
Infant mortality rate ... we 114 101 (See page 9). 


For the general population the year 1932 was a good one. 


Malaria prevails everywhere and is a constant drain on 
the health of all classes. It causes along with its complications 
and sequelae a great deal of invaliding amongst the European 
population. It contributed 1? per cent of all cases treated, and 
20 per cent of all working days lost by European officials were due 
to this one cause; 





*Note.—Preventable diseases include infectious diseases, intoxication and poisons, 
scabies and tinez, helminths and atfections produced by external causes. 


| 
| 
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There were 13 cases of blackwater with one death. The 
distribution was as follows :— 


Cases. Deaths. 


Europeans an ona ty 5 _ 
Syrians ... eo ae oh 3 1 
Africans aes ie He 5 _ 


With regard to veneral diseases, syphilis is uncommon 
but gonorrhoea is widespread. 


The Gold Coast has been fortunate in having escaped 
epidemics during the period under review. 


In the Estimates for 1933-34 provision was made in the 
Medical, Health, and Laboratory branches for the following staff :— 


administrative officers 
specialists 
senior medical officers 
medical officers 
alienist officer 
women medical officers 
African medical officers 
dental surgeon 
radiographers 
analytical chemists 
dispensers’ instructor 
medical storekeeper 
secretary, Gold Coast Hospital 
matron 
senior nursing sisters 
nursing siste:s 
senior health officers 
medical officers of health 
chief sanitary superintendent 
sanitary superintendents 
senior pathologist 
pathologists 
laboratory superintendent 
laboratory assistants 

71 dispensers 
256 nurses, midwives and health visitors 

10 laboratory attendants. 


yw 


bo 
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_ 


The training of the African subordinate staff is undertaken 
in the various stations throughout the Gold Coast but is 
Concentrated chiefly in Accra. The training of nurses and dispensers 
's carried out mainly at the Gold Coast Hospital, of midwives and 
health visitors at the maternity hospital and the Princess Marie 
Louise Hospital, and of sanitary inspectors at the special school 
for the purpose, all at Accra. 
B 
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A scheme for establishing a body of specially trained 
nurse-dispensers, who will be in charge of dispensaries in the rural 
areas, was commenced in 1931. Their training includes instruction 
in the treatment of yaws, malaria, etc., and prevalent diseases. 


There are in all seven European hospitals with a total of 
74 beds. These hospitals are up to date, well staffed and well 
equipped. Five hundred and sixty-nine in-patients and 1,524 
out-patients were dealt with during the year. 


There are altogether 33 African hospitals containing 
909 beds and 85 cots. Well equipped dispensaries are attached to 
all the hospitals. The Gold Coast Hospital at Accra with 227 beds 
and cots is one of the finest in Africa. The numbers of patients 
treated in this hospital during the past four years is shown in the 
table below :— 








1929-30. 1930-31. 1931-32. | 1932-33. 

\ 
Total out-patients ee fe 14,638 14,191 13,261 | 13,137 
Total in-patients ... ate ae 3,087 3,572 3,645 H 3,349 
Major operations ... ae wee 671 650 675 |, 560 
Minor operations ... Be 3 436 670 709 466 
Daily average (In-patients) ses 233 222 223 218.6 











At the African hospital in Kumasi which has 140 beds 
and cots equally valuable work was done, the number of patients 
treated being :— 


Ca 


1929-30. 1930-31. | 1931-32. | 1932-33. 














Total out-patients | 19,539 20,881 17,804 13,929 
Total in-patients ... es 2,137 2,360 1,954 2,334 
Major operations ... 194 206 229 182 
Minor operations ... a 170 286 382 381 
Daily average (In-patients) «| 157.5 138.9 134.2 140.7 





At the beginning of 1932-33 a new war memorial hospital 
was completed and opened at Navrongo in the Northern Territories. 
This is a fine structure built for the most part from funds locally 
subscribed and serves a wide and thickly populated area. It 
contains eight male beds and four female beds. 
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An excellent dispensary was built by the Native Admini- 
stration and opened in May of last year at Bawku in the Northern 
Territories, and another new dispensary at Bole was nearing 
completion at the end of the year under review. 


The maternity hospital at Accra is one of the most 
valuable institutions in the Gold Coast, and its work is increasing 
yearly. Its value is proved by the rapid drop in maternal mortality 
in Accra since its opening in 1928. From 1917 to 1929 the maternal 
mortality in Accra was 17 per 1,000. It was 6.1 in 1930 and 8.0 
in 1932. 


The following table will show the rapid increase in the 
work undertaken by this institution :— 


1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 
Attendances at antenatal and 


postnatal clinics.. ede 9,968 12,722 14,394 
Increase of. 1, 672. 
In-patients admissions... a 678 972 1,393 
Increase of 421. ; 
Deliveries ... wae ao 452 553 772 


Increase of | 219. 


Increased accommodation is urgently required. A septic 
block containing six beds is about to be built. 


During the year two nurses qualified as midwives. These 
are controlled and regulated by a Midwives Board working under 
a Midwives ordinance. 


A travelling dispensary operated in Togoland (Mandated 
Territory) during the year and its services were much appreciated 
by the Chiefs and people. 


There is only one mission hospital in the Gold Coast. 
This is a modern hospital of 60 beds situated at Agogo in Ashanti 
which does excellent work under the supervision and direction of 
the Basel Mission. 


The Roman Catholic Mission has a dispensing and child 
welfare centre in the Axim District and further extensions by the 
mission of this useful branch of work are being organized for other 
parts of the Colony. 


Hygiene and sanitation, port health work, infant welfare 
work, etc., are controlled by the Health branch of the Medical 
Department. Vaccination for smallpox, anti-plague measures, 
mosquito control for malaria and yellow fever, health propaganda, 
and general routine sanitation, are steadily carried on. 

At all ports of entry, particular attention is being paid 
to the reduction of rats and mosquitoes and to the prevention of 
the spread of infection between ship and shore. No port was 
declared infected during the year. 


BI 
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A Gold Coast branch of the British Red Cross Society. 
having for its principal object advance in maternal and child welfare. 
was established early in the year. At present four divisions are 
operating in the four principal centres (Accra, Cape Coast, Sekondi 
and Kumasi). The movement has made rapid strides and the 
branch has already accomplished much. When the Government 
welfare centres at Cape Coast and Sekondi were in danger of closing 
down owing to lack of funds, the Society came to the rescue and 
installed Red Cross Sisters in both places to carry on. Several 
problems are already occupying its attention. A wide field exists 
for its activities and a future of valuable service lies before it. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HOUSING. 


It is satisfactory to be able to report that the class of 
building erected continues to improve and that the African, not 
only in the towns, but also in the country, is realizing that it is a 
good investment to put his savings into a substantial building, 


The day has passed when the indigenous people living 
in the more populous centres along the littora) and in inland towns 
were content with mud and wattle or rush or grass huts which 
soon became dilapidated owing to the depredations of termites 
and the effects of wind and rain and which were dangerous owing 
to the possibility of fire and on account of the harbourage for vermin 
which they afforded. : 


The progress in house construction has been phenomenal 
and this is particularly noticeable in the ports, such as Accra and 
Sekondi, and in certain of the larger townships as for example, 
Kumasi in Ashanti. 


Economic depression has undoubtedly affected building 
activities. Curtailment has been the general rule throughout 
country districts, but in one or two of the larger centres, such as 
Accra and Kumasi, it is surprising how many good new houses 
have been commenced and completed during the past two years. 
In some instances building has gone ahead of road-making on the 
lay-outs, and it is not uncommon to see good concrete-block 
buildings standing isolated with no well defined means of approach. 


Houses are built as a rule for collective reasons, namely 
to provide shelter for a family, as a means of investment with 
Toom-rents in view, and as a form of security for trading purposes. 
Building usually is a lengthy process and depends on the means of 
the builder. The foundations are first cut and laid ; then there is 
a pause. Next, material is collected and concrete-blocks made. 
Again comes another halt until further funds are available. The 
ensuing rest is probably the longest, and houses are often seen 
standing roofless for possibly years. Then the carpenters are 
called in, and the house is roofed, the general wood-work completed 
and the house comes into occupation. In the larger centres the 
pise-de-terre, or solid ‘‘swish’’ house is seldom seen. The 
people now apparently prefer to wait until they can afford a type 
of house more economical than one that requires constant patching 
and repair. 

But pise-de-terre buildings still hold their own in the 
outlying areas of the larger townships and in the rural areas. 
Houses so constructed in some of the larger Ashanti villages and 
into the construction of which no cement enters are often excellent, 
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In the larger rural villages corrugated iron has almost entirely 
replaced shingles,sewn palm-leaf and grass as the roofing material. 
The people say they are tired of constantly having to re-roof, 
the life of wooden shingles not being much more than seven 
years. In consequence shingle-making, once quite a large village 
industry in many parts, is now rarely seen. In the smaller bush 
villages however “ wattle and daub” or palm-rib huts with grass 
or sewn palm-leaf roofs still persist. 


While it is noteworthy that the standard of rural housing 
is far higher in Ashanti than in the Colony, evidence is not wanting 
of a desire in the Colony to improve honsing conditions, and good 
villages are making their appearance on the standard plans of lay-out 
and house-type adopted previously for village improvement in 
Ashanti. 


In the Northern Territories the grass-roofed round house 
will probably persist for years to come. The thatching in grass 
often shows beautiful workmanship, but the houses as a rule are 
too dark, lack ventilation and tend to become verminous. In 
Tamale, the headquarters of Government in the Northern Territories, 
the rectangular Ashanti-type of compound is being largely built. 


Tenement life is fortunately unknown in the Gold Coast, 
but immigrant Krus and labourers from French territory are often 
disposed to live together in groups in sheds and ‘‘ go-downs.”’ 
The indigenous inhabitant prefers a home of his own, and signs of 
growing house-pride are not absent. 


Legislation exists to dea] with cases of overcrowding 
and the control of building operation. House-to-house inspection, 
which forms such an important part of the activities of the inspectors 
of the Health branch, is utilized freely as an opportunity for pointing 
out to householders defects in their buildings. When stronger 
action is required, such as repair or demolition, notices are served 
on the householders. 


Government schemes for the provision of credit assistance 
for prospective householders have not proved a success, with the 
exception of the new Zongo in Kumasi. This was built in 1924-25 
to replace blocks of insanitary, rat-ridden, plague-stricken hovels 
in the old Kumasi Zongo. The better housing provided has been 
much appreciated. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


PRODUCTION. 


The principal occupation of the inhabitants of the Gold 
Coast is agriculture. In the Colony, Ashanti and Southern Togoland 
the chief agricultural industry is the cultivation of cacao for export, 
and in the Northern Territories, where cacao does not thrive, 
food crops are grown and livestock is raised and marketed. 


Steps are now being taken to encourage the large-scale 
production of such fruits as bananas, oranges, and pine-apples, 
more especially in the coastal regions, with a view to the creation 
of a fruit export industry. 


Next in importance to agriculture is the mining industry. 
Gold mining has been long established in the Western Province of 
the Colony and in southern Ashanti. There is a manganese mine 


in the Western Province and diamond mines in the Eastern 
Province. 


Agriculture. 
Cacao. 


. Production of cacao can only be assessed by indirect 
methods. There is no local consumption and exports therefore 
give a good picture of the amount produced. The crop production 
year extends from September to August and is composed of two 
seasons, the major production season defined as the period from 
the 1st of September to the end of February, and the minor season 
as the period from Ist March to end of August. The crop export 
year is defined as the period from Ist October to 30th September. 
The exports from the Gold Coast for the last four financial years 
have been as follows :— 


Eastern. 


Maritime. Frontier.  Totai. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1932-33... «» 201,459 5,549 207,008 
1931-32 ... «.. 230,576 5,094 235,670 
1930-31 ... « 221,156 6,029 227,185 
1929-30 ... «+. 200,912 5,673 206,585 


The distribution of production is moving westward across 
the Colony. In northern Togoland production has greatly 
increased within the last year, and, as more of the younger trees 
come into bearing, exports from this area in the future may be 
expected to increase. The following table shows the amounts of 
cacao exported from Togoland for the last four financial years :— 
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Overland over 











| South by road 
to Accra. E. Frontier. Total. 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
| 
1932-33 | 5,549 9,508 
1931-32 5, 094 6,851 
1930-31 | 6,029 6,979 
1929-30 | 


5,673 ‘ 6,310 





Although only 207,008 tons were actually exported, the 
total crop for 1932-33 is estimated to have reached the record figure 
of 237,000 tons. 

As more land suitable for the growing of cacao is avail- 
able, a still higher output may be reached in future years. 


The system of co-operative cacao growers’ societies 
founded under the Co-operative Societies Ordinance, 1931 has 
continued to progress. Societies are formed and supervised by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Kola. 


Exports of kola nuts by sea have again shrunk whilst 
there has been very little compensatory movement overland. 
Factors militating against maritime exports are the lowered price 
now received for kola and the increased local production in Nigeria, 
to which place the bulk of the nuts were formerly dispatched. 


The following table for the four financial years shows the 
movements of nuts :— 

















Tons exported during the financial years. 
Export route. 
1932-33 1931-32 1930-31 1929-30 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Ashanti : 
Overland N. ... on one, 4,786 3,745 4,436 2,540t 
Railway S.... ase wee 25 76 617 410 
Colony : 
Overland N. ... aoe wee 129 427 72 10+ 
Steamship... 247 1,074 3,110 2,775 
Across E. Frontier... on 30* 107 29 52 
Total ... one 5,217 5,428 8,264 5,787 








Oil Palm Products. 


The oil palm is indigenous to the forests of the Gold 
Coast, palm oil (pericarp oil) and palm-kernel oil being used for 
culinary purposes by the natives. Production for export depends 





*Eleven months record. 
{Five months only (November March). 
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on the price and has, in consequence, been adversely affected by 
world economic conditions. Exports have decreased as in the 
following table :— 





1932-33. | 1931-32. : 1930-31. 1929-30. 












Palm-oil wea | fTons ... 454 477 | 408 488 
Value ... £6,451 | £7,437 | £10,545 | £14,084 
Palm kernels... ... | fTons ... 6,678 4/213 4,460 5,743 
Value ... £57,802 | £39,679 | £55,162 | £83,942 





One mill continues to work in the Western Province 
but conditions have not improved sufficiently to enable the mill 
erected in the Eastern Province under the Government subsidy 
scheme to reopen. 


Copra. 


Copra exports have been maintained during the last 
year although prices have declined. 


1932-33. 1931-32. 1930-31. 1929-30. 


Tons ... 1,426 1,429 938 1,157 
Copras value |. £16,645 £15,492 £146,03 £19,741 


Cotton, 


There were no maritime exports during the year although 
seed cotton continued to be exported over the Eastern Frontier. 
Cotton production in the Northern Territories is developing slowly, 
the lint being used locally. 


Rice. 


A Government rice mill in the Western Province has 
encouraged production. The following table shows the amounts 
of paddy that have been brought to the mill during the last four 
financial years :— 


1932-33. 1931-32. —-1930-31. —-1929--30. 
Paddy (tons) ... 354 414 289 106 


Rice is grown in small quantities for local use in other 
parts of the Colony. 


The rice from the mill is all consumed locally. Prices 
paid to the farmer at the mill for 100 Ib. rice have been as follows :— 


1932-33... bon oe «10s. 
1931-32... ee re we = OS. 
1930-31... a oy we 12s, 


1927-30... te ink we 14s, 
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Rubber. 


Prices declined still further in 1932-33 and were reflected 
in exports as is shown by the following table :— 


1932-33. 1931-32. 1930-31. 1929-30. 


1b. 1b. lb. 1b. 
21,065 130,834 474,180 665,497 


Food Crops. 


There is a large production of food crops such as yams, 
cassava, maize, cocoyams, groundnuts, guinea corn, plantains, etc., 
for local consumption. With the falling off of imported foodstuffs 
owing to financial stringency, the production of local food crops 
has increased, but cannot be estimated with any degree of accuracy. 


The staple foodstuffs vary considerably in different parts 
of the country. In the Navrongo District of the Northern Terri- 
tories the staple vegetable foods are millet, guinea-corn, beans, 
groundnuts, and shea butter, while beef, mutton, goats, game and 
poultry are quite commonly eaten. 


In the Lawra-Wa area of the Northern Territories, a 
savannah type of country, yams and maize are the staple foods. 
Shea-nuts and groundnuts are also part of the diet. Animal foods 
are not so commonly eaten. 


Further south in Mamprusi, the northern section of 
Togoland, yams are the main food supply, with maize and millet, 
beans and sweet potatoes, sheabutter and groundnuts. Animal 
foods are eaten in considerably less quantities. This is the true 
savannah region and is remarkable for the scarcity of its population. 


In the forest zone, the area of greatest productivity 
and containing the cacao and mining regions, plantains, yams, 
maize, beans, groundnuts, palm-oil and fruits, cocoyams, sweet 
potatoes and cassava are eaten, while animal foods are still more 
sparingly eaten. 


In the coastal zone, which includes all the principal 
shipping centres and the great trade centres, maize, cassava, 
plantains, palm-oil, coconut and rice are mainly eaten, while beef, 
mutton and pork are the animal foods. This area also has 
a considerable fish diet. 


Hides and Skins. 


The total export of all kinds showed no decrease in 
quantity but its value was less than the 1931 export by 33} per 
cent. 
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Production by Non-Africans. 


There have been but few plantation ventures in the 
Gold Coast and they have, in general, not been sufficiently successful 
to encourage further development. The fall in price of raw 
products has now rendered such propositions unattractive. 


Native Industries and Pursuits 


It will be convenient to include in this chapter an account 
of the more important industries and pursuits in which the native 
population is engaged. As has already been said, the majority 
of the inhabitants of the Gold Coast are farmers dependent for 
food on the produce of their farms. Sufficient food is grown for 
the family and the occasional stranger, but in the vicinity of large 
towns and mining areas farming on a larger scale is carried out 
for the sale of produce to the non-agricultural population. 


The decline in the purchasing power of the people has 
resulted in a large extension of the areas under foodstuff cultivation. 
In the cacao belt corn, cassava and yams are grown in much larger 
quantities than hitherto, while in the coastal region there has been 
an equally marked increase in the cultivation of cassava and other 
food crops. 


Around the larger towns there is a steadily increasing 
industry in the cultivation of European vegetables for local 
consumption. Crops are seasonal and pay well during the 
producing period but at times there are long periods of drought 
when crops cannot be produced. 


There is a ready sale in all towns of locally grown fruit 
and in general fair supplies are obtainable throughout the year, 
pine-apples, avocado pears, bananas, oranges, grape-fruits, limes 
and pawpaws being the most common. 


Kola-nuts which are much in demand by the people of 
the Northern Territories are harvested in large quantities from the 
forest areas in Ashanti but their production in the Colony is being 
gradually displaced by that of cacao. Formerly kola-nuts were 
headloaded or carried by donkeys to the principal markets in the 
Northern Territories but now they are transported by motor lorries 
from Kumasi and other collective centres in Ashanti to Bawku, 
Lawra and other frontier towns where they are disposed of to 
traders from the neighbouring French territories and Northern 
Nigeria. Journeys which formerly took weeks or even months 
can to-day be completed in two or three days. Asa result the nuts, 
which quickly deteriorate, arrive at the markets in the north ina 
much better condition and fetch a higher price. 


The individual who comes into Ashanti from the north 
to buy kola nuts generally brings fowls, shea butter, native blankets 
or other goods which he can trade against food and kola. The 
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price of nuts has varied during the year from 3d. to 9d. per 100 in 
Kumasi (wholesale) depending upon size and season. White nuts 
realise a much better price than red. 


In the principal kola areas in Ashanti the owner generall 
picks and prepares the nuts for sale but occasionally he may let 
his trees to another who will do this work for one-half of the crop. 


Palm oil is to be seen in most markets and is retailed at 
about 6d. per pint bottle. There has been an increase in the 
quantity of palm kernels exported during the year owing to the 
lowered income of farmers and their desire to make this up by such 
means as they can. The fall in the income of all classes, the heavy 
import duties imposed on imported spirits, and the restrictions 
placed on the sales of spirits, have contributed to cause a 
considerable increase in the making of palm-wine. The tapping 
of oil palms for wine unfortunately destroys the trees and thus an 
important source of wealth is being dissipated. The palm-wine 
maker will frequently have as many as 30 trees under treatment 
at the same time and will make approximately 5s. a day by selling 
wholesale the wine produced, which is later sold retail at about 2d. 
a pint, although the price varies considerably according to the 
Jocality. 


A trade also exists in the manufacture and sale of a spirit, 
known in Accra as ‘‘ akpeteshi,” anglicé, ‘‘ surreptitiously ’’ or 
“round the corner” which is distilled from palm-wine and other 
ingredients by means of a primitive apparatus consisting of two 
empty kerosene tins and a spiral of copper tubing. Needless to 
say, this example of enterprise is illicit and punishable by heavy 
penalties. 


Fresh coconuts are sold in most villages along the coastal 
areas and for some distance inland. The grower sells the nuts 
at about four or five for 3d. and the retailer gets 1d. each for 
them. The nuts are also used, although to a very small extent, 
for making coconut oil for culinary purposes. 


Rice is grown wherever suitable conditions obtain 
In the Essiama district farmers bring the paddy to the Govern- 
ment rice mill where it is hulled and sold on their behalf to 
a local firm. The entire production of the mill is consumed in 
the country. 


Groundnut cultivation is fairly general in the Gold Coast, 
small patches of the crop being grown for local consumption all 
over the country. Jn Togoland, Nzima, and north Ashanti, the 
crop is grown more extensively to supply the large markets of 
Accra, Sekondi and Kumasi. A limited quantity of groundnut 
oil is prepared locally but there is no export either of oil or 
of groundnuts. 
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In the coastal zone the cultivation is mainly by women, 
but in north Ashanti outside the forest belt, mer , especially settlers 
from the Northern Territories, grow the crop. In the latter area 
the farmer sells the unshelled nuts to women at from £6 16s. to 
£6 10s. per ton. The women decorticate the nuts, convey them 
to Kumasi and sell them to petty dealers in measures of about 
14 Ibs. at prices ranging from £15 to £19 per ton. The petty dealer 
retails in cigarette tin measures at £25 to £30 per ton. 


During the year efforts have been made in Ashanti to 
interest the people in the cultivation of groundnuts for export. 
Fifteen tons of seed-nuts were obtained from Nigeria and issued 
free to farmers who required a supply. It is proposed to market 
the crop co-operatively. 


The foregoing paragraphs have been devoted to food 
crops but the most important agricultural product of the country 
is, of course, cacao. It is estimated that there are one million 
acres under cacao in the Gold Coast with 400 trees to the acre and 
that the labour expended on its production amounts to one-sixth 
of the total labour potentiality of the country. 


In the cacao-growing areas almost every member of the 
community has his plantation, the main preoccupation is the 
cacao industry and the amount of actual cash received by the 
family exchequer is dependent on the price and quantity of the 
crop. An acre—the farm owned by the individual is usually 
about this size—will yield about nine loads of 60 lbs. each, and 
last year the price paid to the grower was about 9s. a load. 


Originally the whole of this considerable industry—it is 
estimated that the total production for the financial year was 
237,000 tons—could have been attributed to the work of personal 
proprietors or small holders, but to-day this is no longer the case. 
The increasing demand for cacao has brought about the introduction 
of hired labour of which a considerable immigrant force from the 
non-cacao growing parts of the Gold Coast and from outside finds 
employment in the growing and production of the crop and in its 
transport to road and rail head. There are no data available at 
present to show the proportion of the whole crop produced by the 
working smallholder, but a recent report from Ashanti shows 
that his share is on the increase, although in some cases the system 
of absentee landlordism has crept in. 


The handling of a large crop harvested from a great 
number of separately-owned and widely-scattered plantations has 
brought into being a large force of middlemen. This excessive 
employment of middlemen is one of the disadvantages and probably 
the most uneconomical feature of small holdings. It is being 
combated by the formation of co-operative societies of farmers, 
of which there are now in existence 391 with 7,890 members, 
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The world depression in trade continued during the year 
and cacao was purchased from 15s. to £1 per ton cheaper than 
during 1931-32. Farmers have not reacted, as some feared, by 
ceasing to pluck their cacao. On the contrary they are plucking 
cacao which in more prosperous times would have been wasted. 
They have also reduced the wages of labourers hired by the year 
to from £4 to £6 per year, as opposed to the rates of £10 to £14 
paid in 1925-26. In some areas labourers who are employed to 
do weeding, picking and preparing the crop, and conveying it to 
the farmer’s house are paid in kind, receiving one-third of the crop 
for this service. 


Next in importance to agriculture in the life of the people 
come hunting and fishing. In spite of the progress in the opening 
up of the country and of the increase in areas under cultivation, 
game is found in many districts, and in the undeveloped areas 
every village has its quota of professional hunters who gain their 
livelihood from the chase. Hunters are usually armed with flint- 
lock guns and in addition employ many ingenious kinds of traps. 
The meat obtained is sold or bartered locally. 


A considerable section of the community living in the 
coastal areas and on the banks of the large rivers is employed in 
fishing. Some of the catch is consumed immediately or sold fresh 
in the local markets, and the remainder is cured by exposure to 
the sun or by smoking in an oven. An appreciable industry exists 
in the sale of the cured product, which is in great demand and 
which, peddled by itinerant vendors, reaches even the remotest 
parts of the country. Niger perch are brought from the north 
and a regular transport service exists between Mopti and Kumasi 
to meet the demands of this trade. 


An industry also exists in certain parts of the forest 
country in the capture and sale of snails. Snails are carefully 
preserved and are only allowed to be caught during specified periods 
in the year, there being heavy penalties for taking them out of 
season. While the season is on, whole villages emigrate to the 
forest and stay there until the season is over. Some of the catch 
1s consumed locally but most of it is smoked and sold in the large 
markets on skewers, just as kidneys are skewered at home. So 
prepared, they fetch about $d. each. A family may earn as much 
as £10 in this way in a good season. 


A considerable trade exists in the supplying of livestock 
from the Northern Territories to the meat markets of Ashanti and 
the Colony. At present the resources of the Colony are insufficient 
to supply the demand and consequently much stock is imported 
from French territory. As is shown, however, in the Animal 
Health section of this chapter, great strides have been made 
towards stock raising in the Northern Territories and it is hoped 
that it will not be long before the necessity for the import of 
livestock will have disappeared. 
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Pottery is carried on in many parts of the country, the 
manufacture usually being confined to women. The type of pot 
made usually depends on the kind of clay available ; for example, 
at Teshie in the Accra district cooking pans are made, while at 
Nasia in the Northern Territories water pots are produced In 
addition to domestic utensils much ornamental pottery is also 
made. 


Another village industry is the weaving of cloth from 
local cotton and its dyeing from vegetable dyes. The well-known 
Ashanti cloths are, however, now usually woven from imported 
yarn. In some parts of Ashanti and the Western Province of the 
Colony cloth is made by beating the inner bark of a certain kind 
of tree, just as bark-cloth is made in Uganda. 


At Bawku in the Northern Territories rope and string 
are made from sisal fibre and hibiscus bark. A rope maker will 
earn about 5s. a week. 


In addition to the above handicrafts, almost every village 
has its blacksmith, its sawyer, and its carpenter whose services 
are always in demand and who earn good wages. Canoe making, 
the manufacture of wooden stools and ornamental wood, and 
carving are also carried on in many localities. 


A trade exists in the extraction of salt from the lagoons 
around Ada and in its sale in the Northern Territories. The salt 
is conveyed up the Volta by canoes which then return loaded with 
shea-butter. 


In the urban areas the population earns its livelihood in 
trade, for which the African has a particular aptitude, and by the 
exercise of various professions. Government service provides 
employment for many, and in addition there are in practice 
numbers of African doctors, lawyers and other professional men. 
The number of skilled craftsmen is increasing, and reliable tailors, 
boot makers, carpenters, goldsmiths and motor mechanics are 
becoming common. 


Road transport gives employment to many, and the 
African lorry owner-driver is becoming a problem on account of 
his successful competition with the railway. The lorry owner 
can always rely on his family and his friends for shelter and 
sustenance, and his clothing needs can be reduced to a minute 
sum. He does not necessarily work every day; he is almost 
entirely without overhead charges, and except for the payment 
of the instalments on his lorries and of his running charges, he 
has no need for money. Consequently road transport on the 
Gold Coast is exceedingly cheap and is actually run on an 
uneconomic basis. 
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Animal Health. 


Pong-Tamale in the Northern Territories is the 
headquarters of the Department of Animal Health, and also 
accommodates a veterinary training centre for the instruction of 
African students of whom at present there are 14 under training. 


The Veterinary ‘aboratory at Pong-Tamale was opened 
in May, 1932. Its primary function is the production of 
anti-rinderpest vaccine and sera and the routine examination cf 
material, but in addition considerable research has been carried 
out in the initial stages of an attempt to find what exactly 
are the enzootic diseases of the country. The manufacture of 
anti-rinderpest serum was small to begin with so that thorough 
tests might be made before intensive work was commenced. 
Previous field experience in the manufacture of anti-rinderpest 
serum proved most useful for the subordinate staff. 


The following is a rough census of the livestock of the 
country :— 








Sheep and 
Cattle. Goats. Horses. Donkeys. Pigs. 
Colony wee ba 25,000 220,000 200 100 | 60,900 
Ashanti eee ee 1,500 10,000 400 500 20,000 
Northern Territories 120,000 | 454,200 3,740 | 16,430 | 6,810 





Animal Diseases. 


Anthrax.—Sporadic outbreaks occurred thoughout the 
country. The incidence of this disease is not tending to increase. 


Cattle Plague (Rinderpest).—The initial immunisation of 
all the cattle of the Northern Territories has at the end of the 
period under review been almost accomplished and in three months 
it will be finished. A reserve with its centre at Tamale has been 
left unimmunised in order to provide susceptible cattle for laboratory 
use. The young stock of Kusasi have been treated twice since 
their initial immunisation and the young stock of Zuarungu once. 
Considering the difficulties under which the work of the Department 
was carried out from 1930 until the laboratory opened in the middle 
part of the year 1932, it is remarkable that this feat has been possible 
at such a low average mortality rate as three per cent. The casual- 
ties are negligible in the annual immunisation of the young cattle, 
because such animals as old emaciated cows, pregnant cows and 
unthrifty calves are not encountered. The scheme has now tle 
full confidence of the people who are pressing for their young stock 
to be immunised. 
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The increase in young stock is appreciable since 
immunisation started and is a tribute to the general health and 
hardihood of the West African shorthorn cattle. The estimate by 
the late Mr. Montgomery, Veterinary Adviser to the Secretary 
of State, that the number of cattle would double in number in four 
to five years seems to be justified. This year three immunisation 
units have been working at nine permanent and seven temporary 
camps. A total of 44,298 head of cattle were immunised per- 
manently against cattle plague with an average mortality of 2.2 
percent, an increase of 18,000 on last year. This includes 3,000 
cattle immunised by the vaccine virus method. 


An important factor in speeding up the Northern 
Territories immunisation was the use of spleen vaccine, which was 
tried out at the laboratory, tested in field experiments and is now 
in general use. The success of spleen vaccine has altered routine 
immunisation methods considerably and has enabled the Depart- 
ment to send African veterinary assistants alone to remote areas 
to immunise with perfect safety. It is gratifying to find how the 
success of the immunisation scheme has brought the Department 
into closer touch with the people and how it has gained their 
confidence. At first, the people were doubtful about immunisation, 
after years of hard but fruitless attempts by the Department to 
control cattle plague by veterinary police methods. Now in the 
third year of the scheme, it is evident that all qualms have 
disappeared and the people are really interested in the depart- 
ment’s work and are anxious to co-operate. 


Chiefs and people from all over the Northern Territories 
have visited Pong-Tamale to inspect the laboratory and the stock 
farm. Most of these guests have come voluntarily without special 
invitation and at their own expense. These spontaneous visits 
make it evident that the Northern Territories people appreciate 
the gift of the laboratory and its adjuncts by the Colonial Develop- 
ment Advisory Committee. The laboratory will bring economic 
benefit to the Northern Territories in the preservation and 
development of the livestock export industry, and the people realise 
this fact. 

Contagious Bovine Pleuro-pnenmonia—This disease is 
endemic in this country and rarely becomes epizootic. It is 
controlled by slaughter of sick and immediate in-contact animals. 
One serious localised outbreak occurred during the period. 


Rabies was reported from several centres and appears 
to be increasing. Lack of recognition of the symptoms in dogs by 
the public is probably a contributory factor. 

Trypanosomiasis.—Clinical cases were seldom seen in 
either the local small West African shorthorn cattle, which are 
very highly resistant, or in the humped zebus which are all imported 
for slaughter and which have a sufficient resistance to inhibit 

Cc 
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clinical symptoms for their comparatively short period of residence. 
Imported zebus are susceptible if kept permanently in fly areas. 
Many cases were seen in horses which are highly susceptible. 
Successful treatment in many cases, especially T. vivax infections, 
was effected by intravenous injections of tartar emetic and also 
by antimosan, a Bayer product, a non-toxic antimony salt. A 
large clearing experiment at Pong-Tamale has been successful in 
eliminating Glossina tachinoides and palpalis from a large part of 
the valley of the Naboggo River. There is every reason to believe 
that similar methods could clear inexpensively large areas from 
tsetse fly. 
Livestock Improvement. 

This year, a scheme was drawn up by which the main 
Government farm maintains intimate touch with the stockbreeder 
through Native Administration farms Native Administration 
farms have been built and started under Chiefs, one for each 
tribal area, and six of these are already in existence. It is also 
proposed to have farms in each Sub-Chief’s area. Thus the chain 
of contact is that the Government farm maintains touch with, 
advises and supplies the Chiefs’ farms with improved animals, in 
accordance with the approved scheme of stock improvement, and 
the Chiefs’ farms perform this function in turn for the farms of 
the Sub-Chiefs which supply improved stock to the village or 
section, which is the basic unit. 

Youths were sent to Pong-Tamale a year ago to be 
trained as grieves (working managers) of these farms. 

‘Pong-Tamale Livestock Farm, 

The Government experimental livestock farm at Pong- 
Tamale is the centre from which stock improvement radiates. 
It is controlled and run in the closest co-operation with the 
laboratory. The laboratory and the farm may be considered as 
interdependent. The work of the laboratory this year has shown 
that the major problem of stock improvement is the resistance and 
susceptibility to protozoal disease. The latter is the great 
stumbling block to livestock improvement and, under existing 
local conditions, an insuperable obstacle to the production of 
grade cattle. 

Twenty-four improved bulls, 10 rams, 68 pure-bred 
and cross Yorkshire pigs, 650 pure-bred poultry and 32 turkeys 
were issued or sold from the farm for stock breeding improvement 
in 1932-33, 

Livestock Trade. 

The number of stock imported through the quarantine 
stations during the last three years was :— 

1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 
Cattle oo we 50,434 39,001 48,621 
Sheep and Goats... 68,869 31,771 55,054 
Horses ae ee 984 1,098 747 
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The revenue collected from Import fees during the year was 
£18,202 16s. 6d., an increase of £5,036 12s. 3d. over the last year. 


Special attention is being given by the Department to 
cattle because the production of beef is an industry with con- 
siderable economic possibilities. An assured market exists for 
cattle bred in the Northern Territories, and the policy of the 
Department is to help the local cattle owners to reap the fullest 
benefits from that market. 


Forestry. 


The forest zone, i.e. the area within the limits and subjected 
to the influence of the closed forest type, is approximately 25,540 
square miles. This zone includes the greater part of the Colony, 
southern Ashanti and a small portion of Togoland under British 
Mandate. 


Within this area it is estimated that 13,900 square 
miles are still under forest. Continuous blocks of forest of any 
appreciable size, however, are rare; the whole is honeycombed 
with patches of cultivation of greater or lesser extent. Deforesta- 
tion in the past 40 years appears to have been at the average rate 
of some 300 square miles per year. Although there are signs that 
necessity is bringing about a more permanent type of agriculture, 
in that the system of rotation of land, known as shifting cultivation, 
is being slowly replaced by a system of rotation of crops, it cannot 
yet be said that this change is taking place to an extent that shows 
any diminution in the rate of deforestation. 


The forest policy of the Gold Coast has as its object 
the creation and maintenance of forest reserves of sufficient area and 
of suitable distribution to fulfill the purposes of maintaining water 
supplies, of preserving humid climatic conditions required by the 
major agricultural industries, of preventing erosion and of creating 
a reserve of forest products for future use. 


The productive aspect of forestry in the past has been 
subordinated to the protective. Within the year under report 
this aspect has been rescued from an unmerited obscurity. It is 
estimated that the forest zone has to supply an annual demand, 
within itself, of some eighty million cubic feet of firewood and about 
two million cubic feet of timber. The existing forests can more 
than meet this demand ; and those accessible to export routes can, 
in addition, provide an annual exportable surplus of six million 
cubic feet of merchantable and potentially merchantable species. 


While the position at present is secure, a very real danger 
lies in continued deforestation. In order to meet all demands 
for timber, firewood and minor forest produce, and for protection 
purposes, it is estimated that 6,500 square miles are required to be 
Tetained in perpetuity under forest. 
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Towards meeting these requirements 2,470 square miles 
have, to date, been constituted as forest reserves. In addition 
687 square miles have been demarcated and are awaiting 
constitution, and 182 square miles have been selected and are 
being or are shortly to be demarcated, making a total of some 
3,239 square miles already secured or about to be secured. This 
is still far short of the required total. 


Wherever possible the Native Authorities are given the 
opportunity of constituting and administering these reserves by 
means of bye-laws, the Forest Officers acting in an advisory 
capacity. In the event of the Native Authorities refusing to 
constitute or, having constituted, failing satisfactorily to administer 
forest reserves, resort is had to the Forests Ordinance, and the 
Government, through the Forestry Department, assumes the 
management. In no case however, is the ownership of the land 
disturbed. It is solely a matter of Government assuming trusteeship 
when the Chiefs fail in this duty. It may be added that at the 
end of the year 1932 some ninety per cent of the forest reserves 
were constituted by and administered under bye-laws. 


The continued economic depression has again been 
reflected in the timber industry. No figures are available in 
connexion with the local trade, but there appears to be a slightly 
increased activity in the production of timber for local use. The 
export trade, however, continued to decline. Figures for the 
last five years are appended. These show an increased export 
to the United Kingdom, and to other parts of Europe ; they would 
have shown a general increase had the United States of America 
demanded even the amounts required during the previous two 
years. One encouraging feature of the export trade is that timbers 
other than mahogany are in increasing demand. 


During the year the Imperial Institute Advisory 
Committee on Timbers conducted two inquiries in connexion with 
local woods. In the one case sample logs of corkwood (Musanga 
Smithit) and Sindru  (Alstonia congensis) were forwarded for 
trial as substitutes for Balsa wood and for the manufacture of 
plywood. These species, however, were found unsuitable for 
these purposes. The other line of inquiry, the possibilities of 
marketing Danta (Cistanthera papavifera) in competition with 
American hickory, is more promising. Sample planks were 
forwarded and tests are under consideration by the Committee. 
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Minerals. 


Gold.—During the year under review the gold won 
amounted to 284,841 fine ounces having a value at parity of 
£1,210,003, as compared with 264,422 fine ounces and £1,123,266, 
respectively, for the previous year. 


This improvement is mainly due to a substantial increase 
in the tonnage mined and treated by the Ariston Gold Mines (1929) 
Limited at Prestea and the Tarkwa Gold Areas Limited at 
Abbontiakoon. 


With the exception of some thirty-five ounces won by 
alluvial methods at Abranbran near Dunkwa and about four ounces 
won in a similar manner near Tomento on the Ankobra River, all 
the gold produced was obtained from four lode mines, two of 
which are operating on the banket (conglomerate) and two on 
quartz reefs. 


As has been the case for some years past, by far the 
largest producer was the Ashanti mine at Obuasi, the property 
of the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limited, and it is of interest 
to record that advantage was taken by this company of the gold 
premium to mine ore of slightly lower grade; in spite of this, 
however, the amount of gold produced was nearly 2,000 ounces in 
excess of the output for the previous year, as a result of increasing 
the tonnage of ore treated. 


At Bibiani underground operations were still confined 
to development, but as the first unit of the crushing and treatment 
plant has now been erected, it is expected that stoping will soon 
commence and gold be produced. 


Manganese.—The only mine producing manganese ore 
during the year was, as heretofore, that at Nsuta, the property of 
the African Manganese Company, Limited. 


The ore exported amounted to 73,099 tons, having a 
value of £122,582 f.o.b. Takoradi ; as compared with 218,637 tons 
and £339,252 for the previous year. 


This corresponds to a decrease of 66.5 per cent in the 
quantity of ore shipped, and no less than 85.3 per cent when 
compared with the normal output of the mine, as shown in 1929-30. 


Diamonds.—There were exported during the year 863,722 
carats valued at £560,284, as compared with 790,737 carats and 
£383,585, respectively, for the previous year. 


Production was confined to the same four companies 
which have been operating now for some years in the district of 
Western Akim ; namely, the Consolidated African Selection Trust, 
Limited, The West African Diamond Syndicate Limited, The 
Holland Syndicate, and Cayco (London) Limited. 
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Labour.—The average number of Europeans and Africans 
employed in mining and prospecting during the year amounted 
to 261 and 12,319, respectively, as compared with 232 and 11,839 
for the previous year, the increase being due to an expansion in 
gold mining. 


The supply of labour has been ample. 


Concesstons.—There were granted during the year eight 
certificates of Validity in the Colony and eight in Ashanti in respect 
of mining concessions, as compared with eleven and one, 
Tespectively, for the previous year. 


General.—The most notable event during the year has 
been the stimulation of the gold mining industry as the outcome 
of the depreciation of sterling, which has resulted not only in a 
larger output of the metal, but also in the taking up of numerous 
Concessions, thus showing the confidence of the investing public in 
the continuation of the premium. A large number of proposals 
for expanding the industry are on foot. 


Another source of gratification is the improvement in 
the price paid for the quality of diamonds exported from the 
Gold Coast, and as there are indications of a steady demand, this 
should be reflected in an increased output during the forthcoming 
year, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 


Imports. 


The value of all imports fur the year was £5,605,219 
being £801,345 or 16 per cent greater than the value of the imports 
for 1931. 


The following table shows the value of imports for the 
years 1931 and 1932 respectively arranged on a tariff basis :— 








Head of Imports. : 1931. | 1932. Increase + 
| Decrease — 
'- 


I—ComMERCIAL. | £ £ £ 
f 
f 


Ad Valorem 1,595,527 | 2,597,809 | +1,002,282 


—other than wines, 














Specifi “Spirits,” 
malts, cider and perry... ee see | 086,396 1,357,058 + 370,662 
Specitic—-wines, spirits, malts, cider | 
and perry Rise Bocas eget hyo 183,687 186,256 | + 2,569 
Free Goods (excluding = specie and { 
currency notes)... Ay hn oe 1,308,393 | 930,679 — 377,714 
i 
Specie and Currency notes aes a 358,094 ' 253,810 — 104,284 
| 
2—GOVERNMENT STORES. , | 
i 
Government Stores (excluding specie) ' 370,492 | 279,607 — 90,885 
Specie oe oo on aes oe 1,285 ; _ — = 1,285 
| 
| 








Total... | £4,803, 874 5,605,219 + 801,345 





The statement given below shows the percentage of the 
total quantity of cotton goods which were supplied by the United 
Kingdom in 1930, 1931 and 1932. 








Cotton manufactures. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Bleached piece goods... Ione DOT 95.51 92.64 
Dyed piece goods ee .. 86.78 88.32 91.62 
Coloured piece goods... we BL.00 96.30 95.32 
Grey piece goods ee we 90.90 93.01 94.51 
Printed piece goods... we G4L52 78.00 85.11 
Velveteen piece goods ... w 49018 55.75 82.25 


Sewing cotton ... os fn AQSY2 86.35 82.75 
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The following statement distinguishes the principal makes 
of cars and lorries imported into the Gold Coast in 1932. 








Motor Cars. Motor Lorries. 

Make. Nos. Make. Nos. 
Morris... oe a 41 Ford... ak .. 841 
Chevrolet ass see 18 Chevrolet es ... 306 
Austin... ae .. =18 Bedford... ee w. = 82 
Ford se os wee 16 Vauxhall Bee ice 10 
Vauxhall .. veer 13 Dodge ... oe wee 6 
Armstrong Siddeley ve 6 Dennis ... ae kes 6 
Buick __... See 5 Reo Ste ae Nis 6 
Hillman ... mes eas 5 Other kinds... meee “TE 


Other kinds Bos s6 383 


Total ... 175 173 





Of a total importation of 948 motor cars and lorries 641 
were supplied by the United States of America and only 245 by the 
United Kingdom. 

Of the 175 motor cars 136 came from the United 
Kingdom. 

Of the 35 motor cycles imported 32 came from the United 
Kingdom, which supplied 737 of the 787 bicycles imported. 

Exports. 

The total value of the exports for the year was 
£7,892,905 being £1,407,715 or 15 per cent less than the value of 
the exports for 1931. 

The following table shows in comparative form the value 
of the exports arranged in classes for the past five years. 





1 1 F 
Classes. 1928. 1929. » 1930. 1931. 1932. 





: £ £ £ | £ £ 
Domestic pro- 
ducts and | 
manufactures 
(excluding | | 
bullion) see | 12,944,318 | 11,530,760 | 8,855,054 [6,504,092 6,329, 130 
Foreign pro- ' : 
ducts and : | 
manufactures ‘ ; 
(excluding ! 
bullion, specie, 
and currency | 
notes) ae 110,712 96,353 | 154,232 117,550 81,001 
Bullion ... one 684,815 869,863 | 1,055,634 1,069,629 (a) 11,237,895 (b) 
Specie and | 
Currency Notes 85,030 180,740 | 1,222,468 |1,609,349 244,879 
Total w+ | 13,824,875 | 12,677,716 11,287,388 9,300,620 
i 











7,892,905 











(a) Including silver bullion, valued at £48, re-exported. 
(6) Including silver bullion, valued at £1,296, re-exported. 
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Customs Revenue. 


The following table shows in comparative form the gross 
Customs revenue under the various heads for the years 1931 and 
1932 :— 
— 





























Head of Revenue. 1931. 1932. | Increase. | Decrease. 
Import Dutizs. £ £ | £ £ 
Ad valorem . +» | 196,364 | 364,352 167,988 — 
Specific—other than wines, ‘spirits, | 

malts, cider and perry ... 576,810 | 733,060 | 156,250 _ 
Specific_—wines, spirits, malts, 

cider and perry ... oe eee 218,371 269,815 51,444 _ 

Export DutiEs. ' 
Cacao ee eee ne | 284,783] 272,702!  — 12,081 
Diamonds ... 20,996 25,757 4,761 
Mahogany, cedar, and baku 2,608 1,083 _ 1,525 
Kola nuts ... wee one seer 1,065 6,219 | 5,154 _ 

| | 

MISCELLANEOUS. | | 
King’s and Colonial Warehouse : 

Rents eee 1 2,089 1,601 _ 488 
Firearms, etc., Warehouse. Rents rl 291 321 | 30 _ 
Other Miscellaneous a) a 6,004 4,241 — 1,763 

HARBOUR AND LicuT Dues. 

Accra Harbour Dues ek —_ 4,544 4,544 — 
Light Dues aoe 6,887 5,374 = 1,513 
Total gross receipts | 1,316,268 | 1,689,069 | 390,171 17,370 
Duties drawn back, over-entered, | 
and abated one ‘ one 31,103 28,259 — 2,844 
Total net receipts ... co 1,285,165 | 1,660,810 390,171 14,526 
i | 





General Course of Prices. 


Index prices of cotton piece goods were less in 1932 
than they were in 1931, the duty thereon was reduced from 15 to 
12} per cent as from the Ist March, 1932 (with no surtax), and 
stocks in the Colony at the close of 1931 were low. To these factors, 
combined with wiser spending on the part of the people, can be 
attributed in some considerable measure the increased imports of 
cotton piece goods in 1932. At the same time it cannot be disputed 
that imports towards the close of the year were greater than trade 
requirements demanded, and stocks of cotton piece goods in the 
Colony at the close of 1932 were high. 

In 1932 the average f.o.b. value per ton of cacao was 
£236s. In 1931 thesimilar value was £23, which was the lowest 
average annual f.o.b. value ever recorded in this Colony. 

The prices paid in 1932 for palm oil and mahogany were 
higher whilst the prices paid for palm kernels were lower than 
those paid in 1931. 
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INDEX PRICES IN 1931 AND 1932 (1930 = 100). 


(As declared on Customs Entries.) 


IMPORTED Goons. 


193). 1932. 


Biscuits, bread and cakes :— 
Pilot or ships’ see wh ai ne BS a 182 
Other kinds... ft ore ie cee 2.0. AD 


Cotton manufactures :— 


Bleached oe 238 ea Sad ree eee 7 
Dyed ... Ba we oy ty ee | Seen 69 
Coloured Bee aca ve toe suet Oey kei 65 
Grey... Gs woe ane tee wee BOY re: 76 
Printed awe fos ann ie ete IDS ats 15 
Sewing wae oo ae cea 235: 88% 55 82 


Yarn... se a an ars gee B82! Ts 87 


Fish all kinds :— 
Canned or preserved in jars or bottles... 99... 104 
Dried, salted, smoked or pickled not in tins, 
jars or bottles ve ee eee Seat Seemerees 86 
Rice . < wae ie nee oy ben ME On Le See 17 
Flour (wheaten) a ee sve oh $e EGE Aine 86 
Matches ae er ae oes oes - 100... 00 Wd 


Meats :— 
Beef and pork, pickled or salted... ee: BB ie 85 
Canned and bottled ... n as ee, BB axe 76 


Smoked or cured has oes see nee CUB» tees 45 
Corrugated iron sheets... tad as Shae) eee vi 
Milk ... ee Se ene Sam ite Kee BS" xt 74 
Salt, other kinds... ae re Weis -. 100... = 108 
Soap, other kinds ... ee evs ae - 89 ... 90 
Sugar (refined) pas is aes _ siete ES ee 84 


Tobacco :— 
Unmanufactured ne er ta «- 96 2. 108 
Cigars ... — ese ee a we T4128 
Cigarettes ea asa aise Dee «. 102)... = 104 


Wood and timber :— 


Lumber, sawn or hewn, undressed . . 9  ... 106 
Lumber, sawn or hewn, wholly or 1 partly 
dressed a nd aoe ius Yee 0) eT 99 
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ExporTED Goons. 
Cacao ies ae : : 62. 65 
Raw gold... és i . . 101... 100 
Diamonds ... St wes ey +» 65 83 
Rubber ae ase ihe ‘ Se D6 Se 32 
Manganese ... 36 oe dee a - 80 1... 124 
Copra ase is ae ee wee GG cs 66 
Kola nuts... es $i aie he te80" Que 50 
Palm kernels a os ee rc we 74 68 
Palmoil... ose Se tae ae . 59 61 
Mahogany ... ie ‘ = oe ve OE 119 
Distribution of Trade. 


The table below shows the trend of the aggregate external 
sea-borne trade of the Colony for the last pre-war year, 1913, and 
1932 respectively :— 





n 
































| Import trade Export trade Aggregate trade 
Countries. i per cent. | per cent. per cent. 
1913. 1932, | 1913. 1932. 1913. 1932. 
United Kingdom 70.32 | 59.72; 68.01 43.67 68.96 50.30 
British West Africa... -72 2.34) 2.89 -39: 2.00 1.19 
Uther Parts of the British ; ' 
Empire wee -56 1.94 = 1.29 23 1.56 
{ | a 5 
Total British Empire ... 64.00 ; 70.90} 45.35 71.19 53.05 
i 
a kl | 
United States of America | 2.01) 21.79 it 18.36 
Germany . 1 17.90 18.51 15.07 13.87 
Holland = 9.71 8.01 
France ... ase | 9.08 110 1.34 
Other foreign countries ! ll 3.54 5.37 
Total foreign countries | 28.40 | 36.00 29.10 54.65 28.81 46.95 
Grand Total 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 





The above table is different from the similar table in 
previous Trade Reports in that it takes no cognizance of imports 
and exports of specie and currency notes, the value of which should 
not be taken into account when arriving at an estimation of the 
distribution of the trade of this Colony. 


The import trade with all parts of the Empire represented 
64 per cent of the total import trade and is more by 5.02 per cent 
than similar trade for the year 1931, 
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The share of the import trade appropriated by the United 
Kingdom was 59.72, or 5.05 per cent more than in 1931. 


Imports from British West Africa were 2.34 per cent, 
or .46 per cent less than in 1931. 


The share of the import trade taken by the United States 
of America, Germany, and France in 1932 was less, while that of 
Holland was slightly larger. 


The percentage share of the import and export trade 
taken by the United Kingdom, United States of America, Germany, 
Holland, and France respectively during the last five years was as 
follows :—- 
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The following table shows the principal countries wd 
which the external sea-borne trade of the Colony was carried om 
during 1932 together with the values of such import and exporgded 31; 


trade :— 














































Countries. Imports. | Exports. Total. |—— 
‘any, 
Ree 
ee g | Peren 
United Kingdom ... | 3,168,384 | 3,293,841 | 6,462,224 —* 
British West Africa -. | 123,889 29,404 153,29: 
Other parts of the British a8 
Empire F 102,795 97,466 200,261} 
Total British Empire . £3,395,068 | 3,420,711 | 6,815,77 2) 
United States of America "714,853 | 1,643,461 | 2,358,314, , 
Germany 385,699 | 1,396,151 1,781, ; 
Holland 297,996 731,687 | 1,029,6 
France ... 89,554! 82,911 172,46 5 
Other foreign countries 422,482 | 266,886 689,3 26 
Total foreign countries ... |£1,910,584 | 4,121,096 | 6,031,6 ‘5 
Grand Total . £5,305,652 | 7,541,807 vs 
Ew) 








currency notes. 


The attached Tables A and B show the value of th 
principal articles imported at ports and of the principal articles o 
domestic produce exported during the year under review. 


The value of the exports to the United States o! 
Germany, and Holland largely exceeded the value o 
Including the value (£83,255 
which cacaoy 


America, 


the imports from these countries. 


The above table does not include the value of specie an 


of the cacao exported overland to French Togoland, 





1S ieee 


xo 


there is every reason to believe ultimately found its way to 
France, the value of the exports to France also exceeded th 
value of the imports therefrom. 








Kingdom 


The value of the exports to the United 
In thi 


includes the value of goods re-exported, viz., £15,900. 
connection see Tables A and B. 

Of the Colony’s cacao the United Kingdom took 25 per} 
cent, of its manganese 17 per cent, of its timber 90 per cent, of its 
kernels 9 per cent, and of its copra 32 per cent. 
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Customs Tariff (ssmmarized). 


The Customs tariff of the Gold Coast is contained in three 
schedules as follows :— 


A table of import duties. 
A table of exemptions. 
A table of export duties. 


The followiny are the chief items appearing in the Table 
of Import Duties :— 


Apparel :— 


Cardigans, Jerseys and Pullovers 6d. each, or 20 per cent ad 
valorem, whichever is the 


higher. 

Shirts mee aes re .. 9d. each, or 20 per cent ad 
valorem, whichever is the 
higher. 

Singlets... ik oF ... 3d. each, or 20 per cent ad 
valorem, whichever is the 
higher. 

Stocks and Stockings... ... 3d. per pair, or 20 per cent ad 


valorem, whichever is the 
higher. 
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Bags and Sacks, measuring not less 

than 36 inches by 16 inches, 
ordinarily imported for the pack- 
ing and ee, of West African 
Produce or 


Beer and Ale, Stout and Porter 


Cotton manufactures :— 
Piece goods (including scarves) 
(i) Bleached 


(ii) Dyed Admitted as 
(iii) Coloured such by the 
(iv) Grev Comptroller 
(v) Printed 

Fents 


Handkerchiefs, not in the piece, 
but excluding Meer hand- 
kerchiefs 

Towels 

Velveteen 

Yam 

Spirits :-- 
Brandy, gin, rum, whisky, and 

other potable spirits * 


Obscured spirits ... 


Perfumed spirits ... 
Wine :— 

iu oa 

Still 


Tobacco :— 
Unmanufactured ... 
Manufactured -— 

Cigars 
Cigarettes :— 
(i) Not exceeding 3 lbs. net 
per thousand ... oes 
(ii) Exceeding 3 Ibs. 
per thousand ... 
Other manufactured tobacco and 
snuff... Se 


net 
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2d. each. 
2s. per imperial gallon. 


3d. per square yard. 
. 1d. ie ar as 
ld. wi) Suse 
id. fie San 8 
we Hd. as 
* 6d. per Ib. 


. 1}d. per square yard. 
woe Ode Tre 
we 3d. aa her 

. 3d. per Ib. 


£1 13s. 6d. per imperial 
gallon of 50° per centum of 


pure alcohol by Tralles 


Alcoholometer. 
£1 13s. 6d. per imperial 
gallon. 


£1 15s. per imperial gallon. 


12s. per imperial gallon. 

4s, or 9s. per imperial gallon 
according to strength. 

2s. 3d. per Ib. 


10s. per Ib. 


2s. 6d. per 100. 
10s. per Ib. 


6s, per Ib. 
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Oil :— 
Illuminating A on ... 8d. per imperial gallon. 
Lubricating ne Sox ... 3d. per imperial gallon. 
Motor spirit ie ade ... 10d. per imperial gallon. 
Silk (artificial) manufactures :— 
Piece goods (including scarves) 24d. per square yard. 


Handkerchiefs, not in the piece, 
but excluding ere handker- 
chiefs... eve ..» 24d. per square yard. 


All other articles not particularly enumerated in the 
table of import duties or particularly exempted in the table of 
exemptions are liable to an import duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 
In addition, a surtax of five per cent of the rates of duty is levied 
in addition to the said rates on all items set out in the table of 
import duties, with the exception of spirits and cotton manufactures 
which are exempted from such surtax. 


The table of exemptions contains an over-riding list of 
articles which are exempt from import duty. This list includes 
inter alia all Government importations, machinery, printed literary 
matter, passengers’ baggage, school apparatus, certain instruments 
and tools, ice-chests and refrigerators, uniforms, coin and currency 
notes, medicines, roofing materials, patterns and samples, vehicles, 
fresh provisions imported in ships’ refrigerators and mosquito nets. 


In the table of export duties appear the following items :— 


Cacao... vin a « £1 3s. 4d. per ton. 
Diamonds ie ... 5 per cent ad valorem. 
Mahogany, cedar and baku ... 1d. per cubic foot. 
Gold... ... 15 per centum of the gold 


premium, as defined by 
Regulations No. 6 of 1933 
under section thirteen (1) of 
Cap. 34. 


All other articles, whether domestic peoaners of re-exports, 
are exempt from export duty. 


Excise Duty. 


Excise duty on beer ias .. Is, 6d. upon every gallon of 
worts of a specific gravity 
of 1055° and so in pro- 
portion for any difference 
in gravity. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


51 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The rates of wages for manual labour vary between 6d. 
and 2s. a day for the unskilled labourer and from 2s. to 7s. 
Higher rates are paid in certain cases 


for artisans and tradesmen. 


to skilled craftsmen. 


Wages in the principal occupations are approximately as 


follows :— 





Occupations. 





Government Departments. ; 


AGRICULTURE. 
Labourers 


Pustic Works. 
Labourers 
Apprentices ... 
Artisans 


Raltways. 
Labourers, 
etc. ee tae 
Fitters, Drivers, 
Machinists, Boiler- 
Makers, etc. 


Commercial 
AGRICULTURAL LaBouR. 
Unskilled labour 


Mines. 
Unskilled labourers 
Apprentices and 


skilled labourers ... 


Domestic SERVANTS. 


Washermen ... 
Steward Boys 


\ 
Cleaners, | 





! 





| 6d.tols. 4d. aday | 


Is. to 2s. a day 


| 3s. to 5s. a day 


1s. to 2s. a day 


2s. to 7s. a day 


£3 to £10 a year 
with free board 
and lodging. 

Is. to 1s. 9d. a day 


1s. 9d. to 10s.aday 


£3 per month 
£1 5s. 


a £2 10s. permonth 





Average Average 
Rates hours 
of wages. worked. 
| 
: | ls. 2d. a day 45 hours a week. 


}es hours a week. 


No fixed hours. 


48 hours a week. 


Usual domestic 
hours. 
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The cost of living varies considerably in different parts of 
the country but tends to be higher in the coastal towns. Not only 
do urban and rural values vary in a marked degree, but the 
monetary basis on which the cost of living index is ordinarily esta- 
blished bears in this country but little relation to the real cost of 
living. The only index of the cost of living is the standard of the 
living wage. The cost of a labourer’s food varies from approxi- 
mately 3d. a day in the rural areas to 6d. a day in the large towns. 


The cost of living for Europeans varies from £30 to £40 
per month, and may be higher, according to the standard of living, 
and responsibilities of the individual concerned. 


The continued trade depression has occasioned a decrease 
in the spending power of the population generally but this in the 
main has caused little hardship in a country where land for farming 
is plentiful and the essentials of life are obtainable with the 
minimum of labour. The decrease in spending power has been 
somewhat set off by a fall in the price of native foodstuffs and of 
imported articles. While it may be said that the standard of 
living has not been noticeably affected by the general depression, 
the amount of money in circulation and the buried resources of 
the family unit have shrunk almost below the pre-war level. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


EDUCATION. 


Education in the Gold Coast is voluntary and is mainly 
in the hands of Government and of various missionary bodies. 


Non-Government schools are officially recognised as of 
two kinds, assisted and non-assisted. An assisted school is one 
which has attained a certain standard of efficiency and which 
receives a Government grant. 


Grants are awarded on general efficiency and are 
calculated as a percentage of the expenditure on the salaries paid 
to teachers according to an approved minimum scale. 


As education in the Colony and Ashanti has a separate 
Ordinance from that of the Northern Territories, a section of this 
chapter is devoted to each. Achimota also forms the subject of a 
separate section. 


(a) The Colony and Ashanti. 


There are 20 Government primary schools, 15 in the 
Colony and five in Ashanti, with an enrolment of 4,235 boys 
and 1,360 girls and a total average attendance of 5,443. These 
schools are entirely supported from Government funds, and in 
each case the staff is wholly African. 


The total number of teachers in Government service 
at the close of the year was 284, of whom 257 were employed in 
the primary schools and 27 in the technical and middle boarding 
schools. One was lent to a Chief’s school at Beyin and two to 
Achimota College. 

The number of mission assisted schools in the Colony 
and Ashanti during 1932 was 342, and of the known non-assisted 
schools 270. The assisted schools were distributed as follows :— 


Ahmadiyya Movement ia Se nd 
A. M. E. Zion Mission wes ee Hee ve 
Basel Mission... oe ok oi ae bal 
English Church Mission sie ia an AS 
Ewe Presbyterian Church... ae we 76 
First Century Gospel ... a ee eae | 
Methodist Mission ag ie a ve §©<66 
Presbyterian Church ... va be we 118 


Roman Catholic Missions :— 
Vicariate Apostolic of the Gold Coast ... 24 
Vicariate Apostolic of the Lower Volta 24 
Seventh Day Adventist aaa ba iy iL 
Undenominational fea sek ie 
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In the primary schools, the subjects of instruction include 
speaking, reading and writing in the vernacular and English, 
arithmetic, singing, the duties and rights of an African citizen, 
drawing, nature study, hygiene, handwork, and domestic science 
for girls. The form which the handwork takes depends on the 
locality. In the urban schools woodwork and simple metalwork 
are favoured, while in rural schools gardening, mat-weaving, 
basket-making, brush-making, net-making, etc., are taught. In 
girls’ schools increasing provision is made for the teaching of domestic 
science and child-welfare. The reluctance formerly shown in 
certain districts to send girls to school is now dying out, and there 
is a growing demand for female education. Four new mission 
boarding schools for girls, each conducted by Europeans, have 
recently been opened. At present there are 17 schools devoted 
entirely to the education of girls. In addition, girls attend the 
ordinary primary schools and, wherever possible, they receive 
special instruction in needlework and in other domestic subjects 


Apart from Achimota College there are only two secondary 
schools in the Colony, namely Mfantsipim of the Methodist Mission 
and St. Nicholas’ Grammar School of the English Church Mission. 
Both of these schools are situated in Cape Coast. They are partly 
boarding schools and partly day schools and they are always full. 
The curriculum is based mainly on the requirements for the 
Cambridge Junior and School Certificate examinations. 


For technical education, which is entirely in the hands 
of the Government, there is an increasing demand. The Accra 
Technical School providesa four years’ course (practical and 
theoretical) in engineering and woodwork. This is the only school 
of its kind in the Colony, and the demand for admission is very 
great. There are three middle boarding schools which provide an 
elementary education with a pre-vocational bias. In December, 
1932, there were 338 pupils in residence at these schools, of whom 
161 were being trained in woodwork, 97 in masonry and 80 in 
metalwork. The time devoted to literary subjects in these schools 
is two-thirds of the total time available for instruction. Especially 
promising pupils are given the opportunity of completing their 
training at the Government Technical School, Accra. The object 
of these schools is to provide a preliminary training for boys who 
desire to become skilled artisans, but, during this training, the 
development of character and of a sense of responsibility in the 
individual takes a prominent place. The middle schools are in 
process of reorganisation. 


Selected African youths are also trained by the Transport 
Department as apprentice fitter-drivers, and the results of such 
training have been very gratifying. During the year exceptional 
adaptability and initiative were displayed under different 
conditions by two young ex-apprentices. One, while on leave 
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accompanied the Chief Transport Officer overland with two cars 
over a distance of 10,000 miles through eighteen countries from 
the Gold Coast to England, acting as a relief driver and a fitter on 
numerous occasions. The other, after a short period of instruction 
in Kumasi, took over the driving and care of the first oil-engined 
lorry ever exported by the Crown Agents for the Colonies, and 
operated it with entire success on long journeys to Tamale and 
beyond, totalling nearly 6,000 miles. 


For the training of male teachers there are four training 
colleges in which a full four years’ course is given. The number 
of teachers in training in these colleges at the end of 1932 was as 
follows :— 


Achimota College me see an we 115 
Akropong Training College... eas «. 171 
St. Augustine’s Frainine college a we 54 
Wesley College on .. 109 

Total ... “at we we 449 





At Achimota College teachers are trained for Government 
and for the undenominational schools, and, also, for the schools of 
those missions which do not possess their own training colleges. 
Akropong Training College, which is controlled by the Presbyterian 
Church of the Gold Coast, trains teachers for Presbyterian and 
Ewe Presbyterian schools. 


St. Augustine’s Training College, at Amisano, trains 
teachers for the Roman Catholic Mission schools in the Colony 
and Ashanti. 


St. Nicholas’ Training College, at Cape Coast, which 
trained teachers for the English Church Mission schools was closed 
in June, 1932. 


At Wesley College, Kumasi, teachers are trained for the 
Methodist Mission. 


In addition to these, the Roman Catholic Mission 
(Vicariate Apostolic of the Lower Volta) opened, in 1931, St. Francis 
Xavier’s Training College at Bla for the training of teachers who 
undergo a special two years’ course to fit them for teaching in rural 


schools which this mission intends to establish in the Trans-Volta 
area. 


For the training of women teachers the Roman Catholic 
Mission (Vicariate Apostolic of the Gold Coast) has established 
asmall training college at Cape Coast. 
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At all the colleges, training is free, but each student, 
before being admitted, signs a bond to teach for at least five years 
in a Government or assisted school. For the teachers trained at 
Achimota College Government has hitherto paid all fees, but a 
boarding fee of £15 per annum has been introduced. Government 
also pays grants towards the upkeep of the mission training 
institutions. All training colleges including that at Achimota 
are inspected by a board of officers of the Education Department. 


Games, especially association football, continue to be 
popular. Hockey is played regularly at some of the schools, but 
cricket is not so common, possibly on account of the expense of 
maintaining the necessary equipment ; it is, however encouraged 
in all Government schools. Girls are becoming keener on games. 
Hockey, tennis, net ball and badminton are played. 


There is an Inter-college athletic association which since 
1926 has organised annual contests between teams representing 
the training colleges for men and the secondary schools. Six 
teams entered for the contest held in 1932, and Achimota College, 
by securing the highest number of points, won the Aggrey Memorial 
Shield which together with trophies for each event are presented 
for annual competition. 


In addition to the activities of the Education Department 
and of the missions and undenominational bodies, a number of 
Government Departments, the Gold Coast Regiment and the Gold 
Coast Railway maintain schools to meet their special needs. 


(6) The Northern Territories. 


The separate sub-department for the control of education 
in the Protectorate was abolished in 1932, but a special Education 
Ordinance still applies to the area. 


There are Government primary boarding schools at 
Tamale, Wa, Gambaga and Salaga. Except at Tamale, where 
there are only boarders, these schools are also attended by day 
scholars. The number of pupils in attendance, in 1932, was 486, 
of whom 30 were girls. The Government Junior Trade School at 
Tamale was amalgamated in 1932, with the primary boarding 
school in that place. 

There are four mission primary schools in receipt of 
Government assistance. Three of these are controlled by the White 
Fathers’ Mission, and one by the Roman Catholic Mission (Vicariate 
Apostolic of the Lower Volta). The total number of pupils in 
attendance at these schools in 1932 was 378 of whom 85 were girls. 


In the primary schools particular attention is paid to 
craftwork which ordinarily includes raffia work, mat-making, rope 
making and rough carpentry. Sheepskins are dressed and dyed 
by local processes for use in leatherwork of various kinds. Cotton 
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grown on the school farms is spun and woven and made into 
garments of the kind worn locally. Agriculture is taught in all 
schools. With the approval of the sanitary authorities and of the 
householders themselves improvements are effected in the local 
housing conditions. Among the 85 girls attending mission primary 
schools are included 60 who form a special class for instruction in 
lace-making and other handwork. 


There is a veterinary school at Pong-Tamale for African 
students of whom at present there ave 13 under training. 


(c) Prince of Wales College and School, Achimota. 


This institution aims at the provision of a continuous 
course of kindergarten, primary, secondary and university education 
for both boys and girls. It includes a training department for 
students who will become teachers. 


The courses now available in the univeisity section are 
as follows: University of London Arts, Science and Engineering 
(intermediate and degree). 


The enrolment in the various departments at the 
beginning of 1933, was as follows :— 


Kindergarten a, Nes oe me 32 
Lower Primary ce ae es 16 84 
Upper Primary wee ae Si vee 145 
Secondary School... ve ows oi 81 
Training College (Boys) ... io ere 88 
Teacher Students eee) tie oe oe 11 
University... er ais wae 13 
Special Course ay ee es nee 6 

460 


Of the above total 121 are girls. 


On the first of April, 1931, the College came under the 
control of a Council, constituted as follows :— 

(a) Three members appointed annually by the Governor, 
such appointments being personal and by name ; 

(b) Six African members (of whom one is a woman), in the 
first instance appointed by the Governor, but 
subsequent to the first six appointments, elected by 
the Council on the nomination of the African 
members ; 

(c) Four members of the staff (of whom one is a woman), 
elected annually by a ballot of those members of the 
staff who have been confirmed in their appointments ; 

(d) The Principal ; and 

(e) The Director of Education, 
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Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 


Both the Boy Scout and Girl Guide movements are 
represented in the Gold Coast, and there are at present one Rover 
crew, 1,420 Scouts and 769 Wolf Cubs, while there are 11 
companies of Guides and nine Brownie Packs. 
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CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
Shipping and Harbours. 


Communication with the United Kingdom is maintained 
by the vessels of the African Steamship Company and the British 
and African Steam Navigation Company, Ltd, who maintain a 
fortnightly mail service from Liverpool, calling at Takoradi and 
Accra. 


In addition to the mail service there is a cargo service 
from Liverpool, and also from London, Hamburg, and New York. 
There is also occasional communication with Canada by cargo boat. 


The length of the voyage from the United Kingdom is 
13-14 days by mail boat, and from 20 to 25 days by cargo boat. 


In addition various foreign steamship lines, among which 
are the Holland West Africa Line, the Woermann Line, and the 
Chargeurs Reunis Line, maintain a regular passenger and freight 
service between the Continent and Gold Coast ports. 


Takoradi Harbour. 


Work on the construction began in 1921, and on the 8th 
November, 1926, the first ship entered the harbour. 


The harbour was formally opened on the 3rd April, 1928. 


The inducement to construct a deep-water harbour was 
the elimination of the lighter, with the resultant speeding up of 
traffic and therefore increased capability in handling a growing 
and very considerable bulk of produce. 


The harbour of 220 acres water area is composed of two 
granite breakwaters, 2,500 feet apart, running out from the shore 
in an easterly direction. The southern or main breakwater, the 
westerly portion of which is built on a reef of rocks, after a distance 
of 4,600 feet curves to the northward and extends in that direction 
for a further 2,300 feet, the total length being approximately 1} 
miles. On the extremity of this breakwater, on which a motor 
road has been made, is a fixed red oil light visible 3 miles. 


. The northerly or lee breakwater has a length of 4,500 feet, 
its seaward end being marked by a fixed green electric light visible 
seven miles. The main breakwater overlaps the lee breakwater 
by 600 feet. The entrance to the harbour is 800 feet in width, 
the depth being seven fathoms at L.W.O.S.T. There is a light and 
whistle ‘‘ Turning Buoy ” two miles south-east of the extremity 
of the main breakwater. An electrically-controlled fog bell is 
erected at the extremity of the lee breakwater. 
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The lee bieakwater, which is provided with road and rail 
facilities in connection with the main road and rail systems of the 
Colony, has four wharves of a total length of 1,900 feet. Two of 
these, with a depth alongside of from 27 feet to 30 feet L.W.O.S.T., 
are allocated to imports ; one, depth 31} feet, to manganese ; and 
the fourth, depth 16 feet, to the local coal traffic. Spring range 
is 7 feet. 

Six sets of moorings, in depths of from 37 feet to 29 feet 
L.W.O.S.T., are provided. Four of these berths are 650 feet in 
length and two are 550 feet in length. There are also 20 sets of 
moorings for small craft with fiom 16 feet to 20 feet of water. 
These accommodate some ten tugs and launches and 60 lighters. 


The import whaives are each provided with a transit 
shed, 400 feet by 120 feet, and two two-ton electric portal cranes. 
The coal wharf has two four-ton steam gantry cranes and two 
three-ton electric cranes. The manganese plant (belt conveyor 
type) can load up 1,000 tons per hour, There is a dump in the 
reat of this plant which is capable of holding approximately 
25,000 tons of ore. An open dump for bulk cargo lies to the 
westward of the coal wharf and is provided with a closed shed for 
salt, etc., and a three-ton electric portal crane. 


On the reclaimed ground at the inner end of the harbour 
is a cacao wharf 1,400 feet in length, provided with three three-ton 
electric portal cranes and a timber wharf, 800 feet in length, with 
one four-ton steam gantry crane. Both wharves are provided 
with road and rail facilities. Between these two wharves are the 
passenger boat steps, baggage examination room, etc., and a 
ten-ton caterpillar crane. 


Sixteen sheds, 300 teet by 45 feet each, have been erected 
on the cacao wharf for the storage of cacao, each shed having a 
storage capacity of 2,500 tons. 


On the northern side of the lee breakwater is the oil 
tanker berth with a least depth of 30 feet L.W.O.S.T. Two 
ten-inch pipe lines lead to the storage tanks 2} miles away. 


At the root of the main breakwater is a double slipway 
capable of accommodating craft up to 500 tons displacement and 
130 feet in length. Repairs shop and stores have been erected 
close at hand. Fresh water for drinking and boiler purposes is 
laid on to all wharves, and water is supplied to vessels at moorings 
from a 180-ton water barge with a pumping capacity of 30 tons 
per hour. 

Two powerful tugs (one fitted with fire and salvage plant) 
are available for berthing and unberthing, and there are two motor 
launches for pilotage and general harbour work. Pilotage is 
compulsory. Berthing and unberthing is undertaken by the 
Harbour Authority. 
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In the year 1932-33 the vessels using the port shewed a 
decrease of 23 per cent as compared with the previous year and the 
total tonnage of cargo handled was 237,100. The number of 
passengers landed was 2,329 and those who embarked numbered 
2,777. 

The principal working results are as follows :— 


Total Capital Expenditure on the 3lst March, 1933 £3,168,076 


Gross Receipts .. oie wee 90,134” 
Working Expenditure per BS es AN 27,557 
Net Receipts... ee ane Sis re ee 62,577 
Gross Expenditure... aa see wee «» 180,998 
Deficit ... Aer 90,864 
Percentage of Working. Expenditure to Gross Receipts 30.57 
Percentage of Net Receipts to Capital Expenditure 1.98 


The deepening of the harbour to specified depths over 
certain areas is proceeding steadily. Nearly 70 per cent of the 
programme has been completed including the approach channel to 
the general cargo and manganese wharves. 


Railway. 


Mileage Operated. 


The main line of 3’ 6” gauge runs in a northerly direction 
from Sekondi to Kumasi in Ashanti, thence to Accra in a south- 
easterly direction a total distance of 361 miles. 


Particulars of the branch lines are as follows :— 


Branch. Mileage. 
Takoradi-Sekondi bey nae sap ST. 
Inchaban Junction-Inchaban ... ee! 
Tarkwa-Prestea ... ues an war 19 
Huni Valley-Kade we oF te Oo 
Accra—Weshiang ... cee LO 


The Weshiang branch has a 2’ 6” gauge. 


The total mileage open for traffic at the close of the 
financial year 1932-33 was 500 miles. 
Finance. 
The principal working results are as follows :— 
Total Capital cauapeoes on the 31st March, 1933 £9,308,174 


Gross Earnings ee Soe Pes see 683,103 
Working Expenditure (including Pensions and 
Gratuities)... eae ate ea «420,800 
Net Earnings ... ve it ake = .» 262,303 
Gross Expenditure... re nee et 887,679 
Deficit... wee 204,576 
Percentage of Working Expenditure to Gross Earnings 61. 6 
Percentage of Net Earnings to Capital Expenditure 2.82 


E 
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Traffic. 


The number of passengers carried during the year was 
1,144,756, an increase of 140,130, but the revenue from passenger 
traffic decreased by £6,828 as compared with the previous year. 


The total tonnage of goods traffic for the period under 

review exclusive of livestock was 391,077, a decrease of 135,236 tons, 

‘with a corresponding decrease of £69,081 in revenue compared 
with the year 1931-32. 


The principal commodities carried were :— 


Commodity. Tons carried. Decrease: Tons. 
Beer and wine Se ote ont 1,147 222 
Coal and coke es Ste tee 1,579 507 
Cacao wie ac ee Des 121,987 1,501 
Imported foodstuffs 5 Se 8,090 2,086 
Gin and spirits ws om wt 698 . 226 
Kerosene eas Ree oat fe 3,224 2,526 
Manganese ... aon nae Her 73,099 135,668 
Motor vehicles ea nee ies 1,021 335 
Petrol ids a Kee ee 9,569 4,395 
Salt... ve oar us oe 4,280 966 
Soap mer a ace <u 1,178 280 
Tons carried. Increase: Tons. 
Building materials ... ie soe 10,478 2,052 
Corn (Native) a ue ise 2,014 308 
Cotton goods ae ron oe 3,091 1,067 
Explosives... sae Ge sr 755 239 
Firewood 422 ce i Sea 99,627 2,801 
Fish (Native) ro es ae 3,084 589 
Native produce oe ae or 8,208 664 
Logs ... os ed wee we 5,567 1,974 


Locomotives and Rolling Stock. 

The railway has 83 locomotives including four steam rail 
coaches. 

The total engine mileage (inclusive of rail coach mileage) 
was 1,123, 058 which showed a decrease of 65,030 miles as compared 
with 1931-32. 

Two oil tank wagons for the Shell Company of West 
Africa Limited were received erected from England and prepared 
for service. 

Electric Power. 

Though 598 additional lighting, heating and power points 
were installed during the year under review the total number of 
units generated was only 1,555,293.0 showing a decrease of 
217,046,0 units or 13.95 per cent as compared with 1931-32. 
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Buildings, etc. 


The continued need for economy necessitated little or no 
work being carried out apart from maintenance. 


Capital Works. 


A pipe-borne water supply from the new reservoir to the 
railway bungalows and property has been installed by the Public 
Works Department on behalf of the railway at Kumasi; but the 
whole of this work was not completed during the financial year 
under review and provision has been made for the remainder of 
the work to be done during 1933-34. 


Stores. 


As the result of the continued financial depresion closer 
indenting has been necessary, with the result that the Stores 
Suspense Account has been reduced by £6,573. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the Stores Suspense Account has been 
reduced from £88,285 to £46,601, a decrease of £41,684 since the 
3lst March, 1929. 


Transport Service. 


Material to the extent of 3,768 tons was handled for 
Government Departments. 


The number of officers arriving and departing by train 
at Sekondi was 711 with 365 tons of luggage ; and 371 officers with 
119 tons of luggage were dealt with at Takoradi. 


The cost of working the service was £1,044 and the 
earnings were £421. Harbour Dues to the extent of £702 were 
collected from Government Departments. 


Roads and Motor Transport. 


The total mileage of motorable roads on 31st March, 1933, 
was 6,186 miles, and of this total 1,868 miles are in charge of the 
Public Works Department. 


The general average cost of maintenance per mile of the 
Public Works Department roads during 1932-33 was £53 6s., a 
reduction of some £10 per mile or 15.3 per cent compared with the 
previous year. This lower figure was due to a necessary reduction 
in the vote for the maintenance of trade roads owing to the falling 
revenue. 


No alteration has taken place in the mileage of tarmet 
roads which stands at 434} miles, though some 10 miles of gravel 
toad have been tar-sprayed. 

No new road construction was carried out during the year. 

EI 
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The Accra Town Council owns a service of motot 
omnibuses in Accra, and privately owned omnibuses ply between 
Accra and Achimota, a distance of eight miles. 


Privately owned lorries ply for hire both as regards 
passengers and goods over all motorable roads in the Colony, 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories. 


There are numerous ferries upon the various roads 
throughout the Colony, Ashanti, and in the Northern Territories. 


A certain number of the existing ferries are leased by 
Government to the United Africa Company, Ltd. In case where 
ferries, either operated by Government or leased to the United 
Africa Company, have been taken over from a local Chief, a 
propo: tion of the net receipts is paid to the former owner. 


Lighting and Electric Power. 


The B.O.T. units supplied by Public Works’ plants 
totalled 1,332,030, being a decrease of 440,308 units or 24.9 per cent 
compared with 1931-32, due to the lower purchasing power of 
the people and to the heavy retrenchments in Government and 
mercantile European staffs. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


All services to the public were maintained, but there was 
a general fall in business which resulted in the cash revenue 
declining from £107,537 in 1931-32 to £98,148. 


Expenditure was reduced by £16,246. 


The balance due to Savings Bank depositors increased 
by £8,000 to £102,653. As in other countries, this is due to the 
uncertainty of conditions, and does not indicate any increased 
prosperity in the Colony. 


Statistics of business transacted are as follows :— 











1931-32. 1932-33. Increase. _ Decrease. 
Letters, ete. ie eee «. 5,345,640 —_ 289,937 
Money Orders... ee + £140,176 £11,627 —_ 
Postal Orders See: aie wee £167,690 —_— £13,871 
Parcels No. cat 71,693, _— 10,676 
Parcels Revenue ... £10,600 _— £1,529 
C.O.D. Collections £51,809 —- £7,937 
Telegraph Revenue £29,410 _— £4,949 
Telegraph Revenue collected f 
Eastern Telegraph comps ANY vee =_ £766 
hones _ £4,768 
avings Bank Deposi £4,926 —, 
Savings Bank Withd. ; £1,694 = 
Savings Bank Depositors } No... 14,596 1,557 _ 
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Telephones. 


The new Telephone Exchange at Takoradi was completed 
and brought into use during the year. 


One hundred and eleven new telephones were installed. 


Approximately nine miles of main route were built and 
a new Telephone Exchange was opened at Amanasi. 


The underground cable system was also extended in 
Accra, Winneba and Nsawam areas. 


Twenty-six miles of reconstruction work were undertaken, 
concrete poles locally manufactured being used in place of iron 
poles which are not economical to maintain owing to rapid corrosion. 


All lines and plant were maintained during the year. 
Railway electric signalling apparatus and local routes at several 
offices were either overhauled, renovated or rearranged. 


The workshops and technical school, which were 
amalgamated, have been in operation for twelve months and have 
Proved satisfactory in dealing expeditiously with manufacturcs 
and repairs as well as affording students theoretical and practical 
training simultaneously. 


Wireless. 


The Wireless station at Takoradi, which was opened in 
April, 1929, gave good service during the year. The training of 
African wireless operators has been a success, and the station is 
now worked efficiently day and night by four African operators 
under the supervision of a telegraph engineer. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banking. 


The Bank of British West Africa, Limited, and Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) have a number of branches 
established throughout the Gold Coast. The former bank has 
sixteen branches and the latter nine. 


There are Post Office Savings Bank facilities at 73 post 
offices. 


There are no agricultural or co-operative banks ; but there 
are 391 cacao-producers’ co-operative societies run under the 
auspices of the Department of Agriculture, with a total membership 
of 7,890 and a paid-up share capital of £5,369 on the 31st March, 
1933. These societies during the year sold 4,068 tons of cacao, all 
lots being of a high purity and commanding a price premium. 


Currency. 


The following coins and currency notes are legal tender 
in the Gold Coast :— 


British gold, silver and bronze coin, British currency notes 
and West African currency notes. 


West African silver coins of 2s., 1s., 6d., and 3d., West 
African alloy coins of the same denominations, and_nickel- 
bronze pennies, half-pennies and tenth of a penny pieces. 


The estimated amount of nickel-bronze coin in circulation 
on the 31st March, 1933, was £60,039 and of alloy coin £3,929,280. 
The amount of West African silver coinage in circulation cannot be 
ascertained with any degree of accuracy but may be estimated at 
£144,800. West African Currency Board notes to the value of 
approximately £624,586 were in circulation. 


Weights and Measures. 


British standard weights are used. The inspection of 
weights and measures is undertaken by police officers. During the 
year 1,002 weights, measures and weighing instruments were 
examined, and of this number 166 were rejected. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Department comprises civil, mechanical, electrical 
and public health branches and has charge of the construction, 
supervision and maintenance of all public buildings and roads 
(except Chiefs’ roads), waterworks, electric power stations (except 
Sekondi and Takoradi, controlled by the Railway), drainage, etc., 
and carries out investigations for water supplies and development 
of hydraulic power. 


The staff of the Department was reduced during the 
year by 33 Europeans and 33 Africans. 


Extraordinary Works. 


Owing to the continued state of financial depression, no 
extraordinary works of any magnitude were carried out, the only 
item involving any considerable amount of money being an 
expenditure of some £11,777 on acquisition of land. This sum 
Tepresents commitments incurred previous to the year 1932-33, 
payments for which had been held up pending judgments in the 
Courts. 


Among the few extraordinary items carried out may be 
quoted :— 


(a) Construction of a branch sewer to the buildings of 
Overseas Breweries Limited, in Accra. 

(6) Extension of the Korle Lagoon Reclamation Scheme. 

(c) New Steel Pontoon Ferry at Prahsu on Road A40. 

(d) Extension to Cape Coast Police Barracks. 


Loan Works. 


(a) Supreme Court—Accra. 


This building was practically completed by the end of 
the financial year and was opened by His Excellency the Governor 
on 5th April, 1933. The approximate total cost of the building 
is £70,000. 


(b) Kumasi Waterworks. 


Satisfactory progress has been made with this scheme. 
The dam and waste weir are nearing completion, the power house 
has been built, the plant is under erection, and the purification 
plant is in hand. The clearing of the impound area of forest is 
being proceeded with. The total expenditure on the works to 
the end of March was £199,502. 
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(c) Duplication of Trunk Main—Accra Waterworks. 

This work which provides for a 14-inch diameter span 
iron main from Weija to Accra to augment the existing 12-inch 
main has been completed, the total cost being £39,035. The 
provision of this new main has considerably increased the supply 
pressure to Accra. 

Colonial Development Fund. 
(a) Tamale Water Supply. 

This supply was made available in April, 1932. 

(b) Cattle Immunization Scheme—Pong-Tamale. 

This scheme, which was finished in 1931-32, except for 
the water supply, has now been entirely completed. 

(c) Cape Coast Electricity Supply. 


An evening supply was made available in May, 1932, 
and a full 24-hour supply in August. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


The law of the Colony is the Common Law, the doctrines 
of equity, and the statutcs of general application in force in England 
on the 24th July, 1874, modified by a large number of local 
Ordinances passed since that date. The Criminal Law was codified 
in 1892 and the civil and criminal procedure are regulated by the 
Supreme Court and Criminal Procedure Ordinances, both passed 
in 1876. 


The Supreme Court of the Gold Coast consists of the 
Chief Justice and four Puisne Judges. The Chief Justice and the 
Puisne Judges of Nigeria are also ex-officio Puisne Judges of the 
Gold Coast. 


The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is limited to the 
Colony. In Ashanti and the Northern Territories there is a Circuit 
Judge who presides over the sitting of the Courts of the Chief 
Commissioners with practically the same jurisdiction in civil and 
criminal cases as the Judges in the Colony. 


The West African Court of Appeal Order-in-Council 
came into force on the Ist March, 1930, and the first session of the 
Court was held at Freetown in Sierra Leone on 10th March. This 
Court deals with appeals from the Courts of the Colonies of the 
Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and the Gambia; from the Chief Com- 
missioners’ Courts of Ashanti and the Northern Territories of the 
Gold Coast ; from the Courts of the Protectorates of Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia; and from the Courts of the Mandated Territory 
of the British Sphere of Togoland. 


There is also a Full Court, which must consist of not 
less than two Judges. Its functions are practically limited to 
suspending or striking off the roll barristers and solicitors and to 
deciding criminal cases stated by a Divisional Court or affirming a 
conviction on a case previously stated by a Police Magistrate or 
Commissioner. 


The Supreme Court consists of Divisional Courts at 
Accra, Cape Coast and Sekondi. At Accra, there are usually 
three Courts sitting, over one of which the Chief Justice presides, 
while Puisne Judges preside over the others. Criminal Assizes 
are held quarterly at the above-named towns and _ special 
Divisional Courts are occasionally held at several of the larger 
towns. 
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The West African (Appeal to Privy Council) Order-in- 
Council, 1930, prescribes the procedure and rules to be observed 
in appeals from the West African Court of Appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 


The Gold Coast (Privy Council Appeals) Order-in-Council 
prescribes the procedure and rules to be observed in appeals from 
the Full Court to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


The Police Magistrates and Provincial and District 
Commissioners in charge of provinces and districts are ex-officio 
Commissioners of the Supreme Court. In criminal cases the 
first-named have the power of imposing a fine not exceeding £100 
or inflicting imp:isonment for a maximum period of one year. 
Their jurisdiction is limited to civil cases in which the amount in 
dispute does not exceed £300. 


Commissioners may imprison for a term not exceeding 
six months or fine up to a maximum of £50; their civil jurisdiction 
is limited to cases where the amount involved does not exceed 
£100. 


Appeals from the decisions of the Police Magistrates 
and Commissioners lie to the Divisional Courts and all criminal 
cases tried by them are reviewed by the Judge of the appropriate 
Court, who has the power to reverse any of their judgments. 


The Chief Law Officer and head of the local Bar is the 
Attorney-General, who is assisted by a Solicitor-General and three 
Crown Counsel. The Chief Justice may, subject to certain 
conditions, admit as barristers and solicitors of the Supreme Court 
any admitted barrister or advocate of Great Britain or Ireland 
and any person who may have been admitted as a solicitor or 
Writer to the Signet in any of the Courts in London, Dublin or 
Edinburgh, or as a law agent in Scotland. Every barrister so 
admitted is entitled to practise as a solicitor as well as a barrister, 


During the period under review, 49 cases were disposed 
of by the West African Court of Appeal. Two hundred and eighty- 
seven civil actions were brought in the Divisional Courts. The 
total of appeals and of civil actions in the Divisional Courts shows 
an increase over those of last year. 


In the Superior Courts, there were 210 convictions in 
criminal cases thus showing an increase of 75 over those of the 
previous year. In the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, there 
were 24,029 convictions being 1,201 more than those of the previous 
year. 


Several volumes of Law Reports have been printed and 
copies are obtainable from the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
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Police. 


The headquarters of the Force are at Accra with pro- 
vincial headquarters at Koforidua (Eastern Province), Cape Coast 
(Central Province), Sekondi (Western Province), Kumasi (Ashanti) 
and Tamale (Northern Territories). 

The European Police officers are selected for appointment 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the remainder of 
the personnel, which is African, is recruited locally. The Force is 
composed of three branches, namely, the Escort Police, the General 
Police and the Marine Police. 

The Escort Police are illiterate natives mostly, of the 
Northern Territories and kindred tribes, and include many old 
soldiers of the Royal West African Frontier Force. This branch 
of the Force is armed. The General Police, all of whom are literate 
or partially so and have had a school education, are natives of the 
Colony or Ashanti and are mainly employed with the keeping of 
criminal records, issuing licences, traffic control and other duties 
which cannot be carried out by illiterates ; the Marine Police are 
recruited along the Gold Coast seaboard and are employed on 
water duties at the various ports in co-operation with the Customs 
Department. 


A section of the Force is detailed for Railway police 
duties, and a good band is maintained at headquarters. 


A Police Training Depot is established near Accra. 


The total establishment of the Force at the end of the 
year under review was 36 European officers and 1,971 African 
other ranks. 

The Criminal Investigation Department has filed 34,776 
finger-prints since 1923, and this bureau includes photographs and 
other criminal records. 

The following table gives the crime statistics for the last 


three years :— 
1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 


Cases reported eee w= 24,521 24,316 27,486 
Persons prosecuted ... we = 27,186 25,440 29,750 
Persons convicted... we. 22,162 20,743 23,875 


The following are the details for the past year :— 
5,293 persons were sent to prison. 
15,143 persons paid their fines. 
2,200 persons were cautioned. 
512 persons were bound over. 
424 persons were committed to higher Courts. 
303 juveniles were dealt with. 


23,875 
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Police undertake all motor licensing, the registration of 
domestic servants and duties in connection with immigration and 
registration of aliens. 


The number of motor vehicles licensed during 1931, 1932 
and the first quarter of 1933, was as follows :— 
No.of No. of No. of 
Private Motor Motor No. of Total. 


Motor Lorries. Cycles. Trailers. 
Cars. 
1931... we 2,004 5,057 722 641 8,424 
1932... ve 2,036 5,022 464 595 8,177 
1933... we 1,332 3,796 460 446 6,034 
Prisons. 


The prisons of the Gold Coast consist of four central 
and twenty-one local prisons. 


The central prisons are situated at Accra, Sekondi, 
Kumasi and Tamale and accommodate all persons sentenced to 
imprisonment exceeding six months. These prisons are supervised 
by European officers and are equipped with workshops in which 
the following trades are taught by trained instructors : tailoring, 
carpentry and cabinet-making, shoemaking, cloth and mat-weaving, 
cane furniture and basket-making, masonry, laundry work and 
brush and broom-making. 


The last named has only recently been introduced. The 
fibre used is piassava which grows wild in many parts of the 
country. This may have the effect of starting a new industry in 
the Gold Coast when the inhabitants realise that this product has 
a commercial value. 


These industrics, in addition to producing revenue are 
of reformative value as on discharge a considerable number of 
prisoners become useful members of the community by working 
at the trades which they have learnt in prison instead of reverting 
to crime. 


At Kumasi, Sekondi and Tamale are extensive farms 
producing ground crops and vegetables, and so effecting a 
considerable reduction in the cost of rationing prisoners. 


The local prisons are situated in various district head- 
quarters and accommodate local prisoners with sentences of six 
months and under. The prisons are supervised by District 
Commissioners with African Gaolers in direct control. Their chief 
form of labour is conservancy, farming and other work of an 
unskilled nature. 
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There is an institution for juveniles at Ada under the 
control of the Salvation Army to which boys up to the age of 15 
years are sent. They are retained to the age of 18 years, and 
receive educational and vocational training. Accommodation is 
limited to 22. 


There are female wards at Accra, Elmina, Kumasi, 
Tamale, Akuse, and Keta. At other prisons females are temporarily 
accommodated in separate cells under special Matrons. 


There are separate wards for debtors at Accra, Elmina 
and Tamale. At other prisons they occupy special cells and are 
kept from convict prisoners as much as the existing conditions 
allow. 


There is a special ward at Elmina for tubercular prisoners. 

Recidivists wear distinctive badges and are located and 
work together. Accommodation does not permit of their location 
in separate cells. 


There is a special class for specially industrious prisoners 
of good conduct who are granted extra privileges. 


Each prison is regularly visited by Government Medical 
Officers. There are infirmaries at the central prisons. The 
weights of prisoners are recorded monthly. The prevailing diseases 
are ulcers, yaws, guinea-worm and gonorrhoea, which are contracted 
by prisoners before admission. There was an outbreak of a mild 
form of chicken-pox at Sekondi which took some months to 
eradicate. In spite of this the general health was good, the daily 
average number of prisoners on the sick list being only 2.14 per cent. 


There were 33 deaths or 17 per thousand. 


The daily population for the year was 1927 as compared 
with 1715 in the previous year. This large increase was largely due 
to civil disturbances which occurred. To deal with arrests at Cape 
Coast in October, Elmina Castle had to be declared a Prison and 
374 were admitted on one day. At Kumasi on the occasion of 
the Zongo disturbances the total lock-up reached 712. As the 
maximum accommodation only allowed for 475, temporary shelters 
had to be erected in the Prison Yard and Workshops had to be 
cleared to house the surplus. It was gratifying to know that in 
spite of unavoidable congestion there was no abnormal ill-health 
among the prisoners. 


Owing to the difficulty of obtaining suitable persons to 
act as Probation officers there is no probation system and the 
possibility of obtaining voluntary assistance in the form of a 
Prisoners Aid Society is extremely remote. 


There were 24 executions as compared with 12 in 1931-32, 
the number in any previous year being largely exceeded. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 
Gold Coast Colony. 


The following Ordinances were enacted during the 
period under review :— 
No. 18 of 1932.—The Marriage of Mohammedans Amendment 
Ordinance, 1932. 
No. 19 of 1932.—The Arbitration Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 20 of 1932.—The Pensions (Widows and Orphans) Amend- 
ment Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 21 of 1932.—The Patents Registration (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1932. 

No, 22 of 1932.—The United Kingdom Designs (Protection) 
-\mendment Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 23 of 1932.—The Wages Regulation Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 24 of 1932.—The Immigration Restriction Amendment 
(Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 25 of 1932.—The Criminal Procedure Amendment 
Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 26 of 1932.—The Official Emoluments Levy Amendment 
Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 27 of 1932.—The Statute Law Revision Ordinance, 1932. 

No, 28 of 1932.—The 1931-32 Final Supply Ordinance, 1932. 

No, 29 of 1932,—The Stamp Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 30 of 1932.—The Accra Harbour Dues Ordinance, 1932. 


Of the above the most important are the following :— 

Wages Regulation—No. 23 of 1932—provides minimum 
wage fixing machinery as required by the Convention adopted 
by the International Labour Conference on the 23rd June, 
1928. It empowers the Governor to appoint one or more 
commissioners to inquire into the wages received by workers 
engaged in any form of commercial, manufacturing or agri- 
cultural employment, with reference to the whole or any part 
of the Colony. If upon consideration of the report it appears 
to the Governor in Council that the rate of wages for persons 
engaged in any form of employment subject to inquiry is 
unreasonably low, the Governor in Council may by Order 
prescribe a minimum rate of wages for persons engaged in 
the said employment. 
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Criminal Procedure—No. 25 of 1932—shifts the burden of 
proof in respect of certain matters in criminal cases. It 
provides that no exception, exemption, proviso, excuse, 
authorisation or qualification relating to an offence need be 
specified or negatived in the charge o1 information, and if 
so specified 0: nagatived no proof in relation to such matter 
shall be required on the part of the prosecution. It also 
altered the provisions in the Criminal Procedure Ordinance as 
to liability for jury service. Whereas Government officers 
were previously exempt, they are now with certain exceptions 
liable for such service. 


Accra Harbour Dues—No. 30 of 1932—provides foi the 
imposition and collection of harbour dues at the port of Accra. 
Ashanti. 
The following Ordinances were passed :— 


No. 5 of 1932.—The Kumasi Public Health Board Further 
Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 6 of 1932.—The Gold Mining Products Protection (Licence 
Fees) Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 7 of 1932.—The Export Duty (Kola Nuts) Amendment 
Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 8 of 1932.—The Assistant Chief Commissioner’s Ordinance, 
1932. 
No. 9 of 1932.—The Statute Law Revision Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 10 of 1932.—The Native Jurisdiction (Further Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 11 of 1932.—The Arbitration Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 12 of 1932.—The Kumasi Public Health Board Second 
Further Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 


No 13 of 1932.—The Basel Mission Society (Restoration of 
Property) Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 14 of 1932.—The Concessions Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 
No. 15 of 1932.—The Mercury Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 16 of 1932.—The Kumasi Public Health Board Amendment 
Ordinance, 1932. 

No. 17 of 1932.—The Administration Amendment Ordinance, 
1932. 


No. 1 of 1933.—The Administration (Employment of Legal 
Practitioners) Amendment Ordinance, 1933, 
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No. 2 of 1933.—The Legal Practitioners Ordinance, 1933. 


No. 3 of 1933.—The Attorney-General (Powers and Duties) 
Ordinance, 1933. 


No. 4 of 1933.—The Commissioners (Criminal Procedure) 
Amendment Ordinance, 1933. 


No. 5 of 1933.—The Commissions of Inquiry (Representation 
by Counsel) Ordinance, 1933. 


No. 6 of 1933.—The Land (Perpetual Succession) Ordinance, 
1933. 


No. 7 of 1933.—The Kumasi Public Health Board Amendment 
Ordinance, 1933. 


Of the above the most important are the following :— 


Mercury—No. 15 of 1932-—-makes provision for the 
control of the importation and possession of Mercury. 

Administration (Employment of Legal Practitioners)— 
No. 1 of 1933—prepares the way for permitting the 
employment of legal practitioners by repealing the 
provisions of the Administration Ordinance and the 
Schedule thereto wherein the employment of barristers 
and solicitors was forbidden in the Courts of Ashanti 
and in inquiries held under the Fires and Occurrences 
Ordinance. 


Legal Practitioners—No. 2 of 1933—makes provision 
for the admission of barristers and solicitors to practise 
in every Court in Ashanti, and regulates their practice 
and the recovery of their fees. The drawing up of 
instruments transferring, conferring or limiting any 
right title or interest in lands for fee or reward by 
unqualified persons other than legal practitioners is 
prohibited. 


Attorney-General (Powers and Duties)—No. 3 of 1933— 


confers on the Attorney-General the same powers and 
duties in criminal cases in Ashanti as are vested in 
him in corresponding cases by the Criminal Procedure 
Ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony. The Solicitor- 
General and Crown Counsel may perform and have all 
the duties which are vested in the Attorney-General. 


Commissioners (Criminal Procedure)—No. 4 of 1933— 


makes amendments in the Commissioners Ordinance 
in the procedure to be followed in the investigation of 
offences by Commissioners consequent upon the 
passing of Ashanti Ordinance No. 3 of 1933. 
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Commissions of Inquiry (Representation by Counsel) — 
No. 5 of 1933—enables Counsel to appear at inquiries 
held under the Commissions of Inquiry Ordinance as 
applied to Ashanti. 


Land (Perpetual Succession)—No. 6 of 1933—enables 
bodies or associations of persons established for religious 
or other non-commercial purposes to appoint trustees 
to hold land on their behalf in perpetual succession. 
When the requisite formalities relating to such appoint- 
ment have been completed, the Governor is empowered 
to grant a certificate of registration of the trustees as a 
corporate body. 


Northern Territories. 
The following Ordinances were passed :— 
No. 6 of 1932.—The Water Supply (Tamale) Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 6 of 1932.—The Arbitration (Foreign Awards) Ordinance, 
1932. 


No. 7 of 1932.—The Assistant Chief Commissioner’s Ordinance, 
1932. 


No. 8 of 1932.—The Export Duty (Kola Nuts) Amendment 
Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 9 of 1932.—The Statute Law Revision Ordinance, 1932. 
No. 10 of 1932.—The Native Treasuries Ordinance, 1932. 
No. 11 of 1932.—The Arbitration Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 


No, 12 of 1932.—The Land and Native Rights Further Amend- 
ment Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 13 of 1932.—The Derelict Property Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 1 of 1933.—The Administration (Employment of Legal 
Practitioners) Amendment Ordinance, 1933. 


No. 2 of 1933.—The Legal Practitioners Ordinance, 1933. 


No. 3 of 1933.—The Attorney-General (Powers and Duties) 
Ordinance, 1933. 


No. 4 of 1933.—The Commissioners (Criminal Procedure) 
Amendment Ordinance, 1933. 


No. 6 of 1933.—The Commissions of Inquiry (Representation 
by Counsel) Ordinance, 1933. 
F 
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Of the above the most important are the following :— 

Water Supply—No. 5 of 1932—provides and regulates a 
supply of water for the town of Tamale in the Northen 
Territories. The provision for a general water rate is 
somewhat unusual, but it is found suitable for local 
conditions. There is a Schedule containing 
descriptions of different types of ‘‘ buildings,’’ e.g. a 
hut or living room of purely native design and structure 
A flat rate in respect of each type of ‘‘building,”’ is 
specified in the Schedule, which may be varied by the 
Governor by Order. 


Administration (Employment of Legal Practitioners)— 
No. 1 of 1933—prepares the way for permitting the 
employment of legal practitioners by repealing the 
provisions of the Administration Ordinance and the 
Schedule thereto wherein the employment of barristers 
and solicitors was forbidden in the Courts of the 
Protectorate and in inquiries held under the Fires and 
Occurrences Ordinance. 


Legal Practitioners—No. 2 of 1933—makes provision 
for the admission of barristers and solicitors to practise 
in every Court in the Protectorate, and regulates their 
practice and the recovery of their fees. The drawing 
up of instruments transferring, conferring or limiting 
any right title or interest in lands for fee or reward by 
unqualified persons other than legal practitioners is 
prohibited. 


Attorney-General (Powers and Duties)—No. 3 of 1933— 
confers on the Attorney-General the same powers and 
duties in criminal cases in the Protectorate as are 
vested in him in corresponding cases by the Criminal 
Procedure Ordinance of the Gold Coast Colony. The 
Solicitor-General and Crown Counsel may perform and 
have all the duties which are vested in the Attorney- 
General. 


Commissioners (Criminal Procedure)—No. 4 of 1933— 
makes amendments in the Commissioners Ordinance 
in the procedure to be followed in the investigation of 
offences by Commissioners consequent upon the passing 
of the Northern Territories Ordinance No. 3 of 1933. 


Commissions of Inquiry (Representation by Counsel)— 
No. 5 of 1933—enables Counsel to appear at inquiries 
held under the Commissions of Inquiry Ordinance as 
applied to the Protectorate. 
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Togoland Under British Mandate. 
The following Ordinances were passed :— 


No. 1 of 1932.—The Native Administration (Southern Section) 
Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 2 of 1932.—The Forests Amendment Ordinance, 1932, 


No. 3 of 19382.—The Export Duty (Kola Nuts) Amendment 
Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 4 of 1932.—The Native Administration (Southern Section) 
Amendment Ordinance, 1932. 


No. 5 of 1932.—The Statute Law Revision Ordinance, 1932. 
No. 1 of 1933.—The Forests Amendment Ordinance, 1933. 
Of the above the most important are the following :— 


Native Administration (Southern Section)—No. 1 of 
1933—provides for the appointment of native 
authorities and prescribes their powers and duties ; 
it constitutes Divisional and State Councils and native 
tribunals and prescribes or regulates their powers and 
jurisdiction. It may be described as a blend of the 
Northern Territories Ordinances Nos. 1 and 2 of 1932, 
above described. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 





Revenue and Expenditure. 


The net revenue and expenditure of the Gold Coast for 
the past six years are given below :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 

1927-28 se ws 4,121,522 3,618,832 (a) 
1928-29... 8,913,529 (b) 4,629,294 (a) (0) 
1929-30 aa «3,397,324 3,932,022 (a) 
1930-31 yl .. 3,499,418 (d) 3,744,010 (a) 
1931-32 at ss» 2,284,299 2,823,752 
1932-33 ey .. 2,670,786 (e) 2,673,482 





(a) Includes amounts expended on loan works account and later recovered 
from loan funds as in note (d). 

(6) Includes £305,000 transferred to revenue from Reserve Fund to meet 
the claims referred to in (c). 

(c) Includes £305,000 for settlement of certain claims connected with the 
Enemy Property Control Ordinance 1918. 

(d) Includes a sum of £828,435 advanced on loan works account and 
recovered from the loan raised in 1931. 

(e) Includes £61,500 levy on salaries and £163,500 appreciation in value 
of Reserve Fund and savings bank investments. 


The following table shows the receipts during the last 
six years under the main heads of revenue :— 

















Head, 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 

£ £ £ 
Customs ata es + 3,181,482 2,603,108 = 2,489,575 
Licences a Sas des 216,165 230,749 215,901 
Fees: sss res oo one 179,547 193,643 216,986 
Railway (net surplus) we 133,596 133,916 31,724 
Posts and Telegraphs tee 114,277 125,812 127,615 
Sundry and Extraordinary ... 296,455 626,301 315,523 
Total ... +++ £4,121,522 3,913,529 3,397,324 
Head. 1930-31. 1931-32. 1932-33. 

£ £ £ 
Customs a at + 1,735,198 1,473,587 1,647,628 
Licences eo ee use 224,047 188,823 198,345 
Pees. vive one oe ae 235,894 227,486 203,469 

Railway (net surplus) ep ee = me 

Posts and Telegraphs et. 119,585 105,764 94,251 
Sundry and Extraordinary ... 1,184,694 288,639 527,093 
Total ... —... £3,499,418 2,284,299 2,670,786 








The working of the year 1932 
as under :— 





33 may be summarised 


Revenue ee ads Fe ie $iu .-- £2,670,786 
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Expenditure (general budget) :— 





Recurrent ies es ... £2,347,762 
Extraordinary ... “fe “<a 25,996 
— 2,373,758 
Surplus—general budget ae st .. 297,028 
Deduct :-— 
Railway deficit ‘ . £208,860 
Takoradi harbour deficit an 90,864 
a 299,724 
Net deficit 1932-33 ee oct es £2,696 





Foreign competition in manganese, low prices of cacao, 
competition from road traffic, and the continued world-wide 
economic depression account for the large deficits in both the 
Railway and Harbour. The comparative figures for 1932-33 
and 1931-32 are :— 











Railway. 1932-33. 1931-32. 
Expenditure ie ar ... £889,390 £944,591 
Revenue ... Le oe «-» 680,530 772,801 
Deficit... on a .-- £208,860 £171,790 

Takoradi harbour. 

Expenditure... a ... £180,998 £168,509 
Revenue ... be a Sc 90,134 124,864 
Deficit... a see .. £90,864 £43,645 


The increase of £12,489 in harbour expenditure is solely due to 
increased public debt charges in respect of the 4} per cent loan 
raised in March, 1931. 


The general reserves of the Colony on the 31st March, 
1933, amounted to £2,282,114 as under :— 


Excess of assets over liabilities... ve £250,664 
Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund (Surplus assets 

thereof) .. Aue Ge oe a 9,667 
General Reserve Fund ak a ¥e . 1,301,476 
Railway Renewals Fund _... oe eh «511,521 
Supplementary Sinking Fund (not included in 

the Statement of Assets and Liabilities) ... 208,786 


£2,282,114 
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Assets and Liabilities. 
The Colony’s assets at the 3lst March, 1933, were as 





follows :— 
Cash balance ase ass aay £191,283 
Investments .. ee aes «. 3,127,094 
Unallocated stores a ee ee 132,947 
General advance accounts . see 67,944 
Municipal loan accounts... fa 67,917 
————  £2,587,185 
and these assets may be said to be ear- 
marked against the following liabilities :— 
Special Funds and Reserves «» £2,093,385 
General deposit accounts ... si 67,654 
Drafts and remittances... aes 319 
Joint Colonial Fund sa% as 98,000 
Loan account es’ oat wks 77,163 
2,336,521 
Leaving a surplus of assets over 
liabilities of —.... ss .. £250,664 





The above statement does not include the Supplementary Sinking 


Fund of £208,786 on the public debt and Sinking Funds invest- 
ments. 


Public Debt. 


The public debt of the Colony on the 31st March, 1933, 
was £12,961,000, and the Sinking Funds together with the 
Supplementary Sinking Fund (£208,786) for the redemption of 
debt amounted to £2,017,875. 


Taxation. 


There is no direct taxation. The main heads of indirect 
taxation are :— 


Customs duties... wet saa «. £1,647,628 
Harbour and light dues... wae eae 16,692 
Licences, etc. a ies aes sie 198,345 


Customs duties represent 61.69 per cent of the total revenue 
for the year. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Geological Survey. 


Gold.—A comprehensive survey was commenced of the 
gold occurrences of the Colony and Ashanti. Practically the whole 
of the Western Province and portions of the Central and Eastern 
Provinces of the Colony and the Eastern Province of Ashanti were 
covered. Nearly 200 reef and banket- prospects and a large number 
of alluvial prospects were investigated. Encouraging results were 
obtained in many places. Details of these will be published in 
the Report of the Geological Survey for 1932-33. 


The survey has proved that the gold-quartz reefs are 
constantly associated with Upper Birrimian greenstones and 
phyllites where they are intruded by granite and porpyhry of the 
Dixcove type. The manganese deposits also occur in these 
Birrimian greenstones and phyllites and many, if not most, of the 
diamondiferous occurrences are associated with the same rocks. 
As the auriferous conglomerates (banket) occur in the lower bed 
of the Tarkwaian System, which directly succeeds the Upper 
Birrimian rocks, it is clear that, with the help of geological maps, 
future prospecting for these minerals will be greatly facilitated. 


The Prestea goldfield, extending for 30 miles from the 
Fura river through Prestea to beyond the Insu-Enchi motor-road, 
was geologically mapped in detail. This work included a careful 
study of the underground workings of the Ariston Gold Mines. 
It is hoped that the Memoir on this goldfield will be ready for 
publication before the end of 1933. 


At the request of two gold-mining companies, geological 
advice was given after examinations of the underground workings. 


Diamonds.—Diamonds were found in four tributaries of 
the Mamang River near Afoso and Ntranang (Western Akim 
District). 

An alleged discovery of diamonds near Bopa, Sefwi 
District, was investigated. No diamonds were found in 100 pans 
of gravel, and the occurrence does not appear to be of economic 
importance. 


Manganese.—A limited quantity of manganese ore, of 
fair to good quality, occurs in the vicinity of the lower Ankobra 
river near Esamang and in the deposits extending for several miles 
in an E.N.E. direction from Dixcove. Further work on the 
manganiferous occurrences near Bansu indicates that the material 
is of too low a grade to be of commercial value. 
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Bauxite—Plans of the main bauxite deposits were 


prepared to accompany a report on the bauxite deposits of the Gold 
Coast. 


Chrysoberyl—The mineral chrysoberyl—the coloured 
varieties of which are sometimes used as gemstones—was found in a 
few concentrates from stream gravels in the Birim diamondfield 
and elsewhere. Chrysoberyl was not previously known in the Gold 
Coast. 


Geophysical Prospecting. —A few geophysical tests carried 
out by one of the geologists, gave sufficiently encouraging results 
to justify much more work of this type in the search for buried 
mineral deposits. 


Lands Department. 


The cardinal principle adopted by Government in framing 
its land policy is that all land other than that alienated belongs to 
the native; if no owner can be found the ownership is assumed 
to be vested in the native community. 


The alienation to individuals or companies of land for 
mining, agricultural or arboricultural purposes is subject, in most 
cases, to the Concessions Ordinance which restricts the estate which 
can be held to a maximum term of 99 years and empowers the 
Court to impose such conditions and restrictions upon the tenants 
as it may deem desirable in the interests of the native owners. A 
further restriction is placed by the Concessions Ordinance upon 
the total area which may be held by any one concession holder. 


Government has power under the existing law to acquire 


compulsorily, subject to the payment of compensation, such land 
as is required for public purposes. 


In the Northern Territories recent legislation has in the 
Land and Native Rights Ordinance, 1931, defined the respective 
rights and obligations of the Government and of the native, 
preserving as far as possible the existing native customary law in 
its relation to the use and occupation of the land, but placing 
restrictions upon the alienation of land by natives to non-natives. 


Town-planning, in the strict application of the term, does 
not prevail although legislation provides for it. In the towns of 
Takoradi and Kumasi, the sites of which are the property of 
Government, provisions are made to restrict the user of the land 
and to ensure the erection of substantial buildings upon it. 


A substitute for town-planning has been found in the 
provision, as conditions warrant, of layouts by agreement with the 
local Chiefs or land-owners, which has been effective in ensuring the 
correct development of many towns, both large and small. 
Extensive layouts of Stool lands adjacent to Accra have recently 
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been effected and in these cases the allocation of any vacant plots 
remains under the control of the Chiefs. In towns where develop- 
ment is anticipated, agreements are made with the local Chiefs 
whereby such development shall proceed only on orderly lines and 
in accordance with the layout as designed. Arrangements are 
concluded at the same time to enable Government to acquire free 
of claims for compensation the land required for roads and for such 
other sites as are required for public purposes. A plan of the 
layout superimposed upon a survey of the town affected is attached 
to the agreement which thus defines clearly and finally the position 
and enables the orderly development of the town to take place 
without undue expenditure. Repeated requests are received for 
the layout of towns and villages to which no layout scheme has as 
yet been applied. 


Building regulations are in force, some of general 
application and others of particular application to certain towns. 


A system of deed registration is in force throughout the 
Colony and Ashanti but registration of title has not yet been 
introduced. 


The Government owns little land in the Colony as may 
be seen from the accompanying table. 





Area owned by 

Total Area. Government. 

Sq. miles. Sq. miles, 
Gold Coast Colony aie oe 23,937... 53 
Ashanti ine ae des ee 24,379... 81 
Northern Territories a8 ate 30,486... 32 
Total see fee 78,802 ... 166 
Mandated Territory of Togoland 13,041... 5 








The Lands Department, which has charge of all dealings 
with Government land, has its headquarters at Accra with branch 
offices at Takoradi and Kumasi. 


Survey Department. 


The Survey Department, now with a considerably reduced 
establishment, had a busy year. 


One of the most noticeable features was the demand for 
Maps, especially maps with all concessions in particular areas 
plotted on them, caused by the general activity in prospecting 
and mining investigation which seems to indicate that something 
in the nature of a concessions boom may take place before very long. 
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In the printing branch there has been the usual demand 
from other departments for printing sketches and diagrams to 
illustrate various reports. Of purely departmental work the 
principal items were a new edition of the wall map of the Colony, 
the existing edition having become completely out of print, and 
various field sheets on the one-inch scale. 


The topographical branch, now reduced to a small 
nucleus, carried out 1,100 square miles of new survey on the one- 
inch scale and 1,030 square miles of revision. In addition it 
undertook the survey of several forest reserves which happened 
to fall in the area being surveyed. 


The cadastral branch was busily employed on the usual 
routine surveys—lease and acquisition surveys, town surveys, 
town and village layout, etc. In the Northem Territories it has 
been necessary to detail one African surveyor permanently, to 
be assisted by others if and when necessary, to deal with surveys 
of Government land or surveys for certificates of occupancy. In 
the past compass surveys made by local District Commissioners 
were accepted for the definition of Government land in the Northern 
Territories, but this was found to be unsatisfactory and the 
whole of this work is now in the hands of the Department. 


The framework section, also reduced to a nucleus, has 
done an excellent year’s work. Unfortunately the original 
programme had to be amended in a great hurry at the beginning 
of the year as the signalling lamps and part of the other stores 
used for triangulation were lost in the fire that occurred in April, 
1932, in Kumasi Fort. This made it necessary to abandon for the 
year the observation of the new westem chain of triangulation in 
western Ashanti, and work had therefore to be concentrated on a 
primary traverse which would otherwise not have been measured 
until the western chain was complete. By the end of the year 
the whole of this traverse—some 313 miles from Kete Krachi to 
Tamale via Yendi and then south to Atebubu—was within 20 
miles of completion but the angular and azimuth observations 
were held up by unfavourable weather and will not be finished 
until the end of June, 1933. These observations, however, can 
be taken by a very small party working under an African surveyor, 
while the main party commences work in May, 1933, on the 
observation of the western chain. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The Following Publications of Local Interest may 
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be 


obtained (Post free) from the Government Printing Office, 


Publications Branch, Box 124, Accra. 





£s. 
Census, 1931. 
The Gold Coast, 1931 (Cardinall) aS 0 12 
A Bibliography of the Gold Coast (Cardinal) | 0 12 
Appendices containing Comparative Retitns ‘and General Statistics 
of the 1931 Census... : «= O12 
(The above three volumes per set) ov ase Bray vue} 


Customs— 


Customs Import and Export Lists ae ae 
Customs Tariff and Custom House Guide ae 
Trade Report, 1931 ae ase nS 


Departmental Annual Reports— 


Agriculture, Animal Health, Audit, Education, Geological Survey, 

Medical and Sanitary, Mines, Police, Railway, Survey, Treasury 0 2 
Geology— 

Geological and Mining Features of the Tarkwa-Abosso Goldfield 
(Memoir No. 1 Geol. Survey) (Whitelaw and Junner) ... 

The Geology of the Obuasi Goldfield (Memoir No. 2 Geol. Survey) 
(Junner) 

Manganese Ore Deposits of ‘the Gold Coast (Kitson and “Junner) ae 

Report on the Geology of Western Togoland (Robertson) oe 

Provincial Geological Map of the Gold Coast and Western Tozoland 


with brief descriptive notes thereon (Bulletin No. 2 Geol. Survey) 
(Kitson) Moan ea, a SIL g dicts 


History— 


A Brief Review of the History and Social Organisation of the Peoples 

of the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast (Eyre- pomeete) ee 
Ashanti (Rattray) . s ay 
A Vanished Dynasty (Ashanti) (Fuller) ” 

be Historical and Proverbial Songs (Enoch Au) 
Enquiry nto the Constitution and Organisation of the “Dagbon’ 
lom aes 

Native States of the Gold Coast : “History ‘and Constitution —Ananta 

(Welman) ane 
The Gold Coast Regiment i in the East African ‘Campaign (Clifford) * 

Languages, Text Books— 

A Brief Account of the Brissa Language (Chamberiatn) 
A Preliminary Study of Nzima (Welman) ae 
A Study of the Ewe Language (Westermann) ... 
English and Nzima Key Book (Anaman) ose 
English-Ewe Dictionary (Westermann) . . 
Ga Grammar Notes and Exercises (Wilkie) see ae 
Gold Coast and Asianti Reader—Books I and II (Brown) ws each 
Notes on Colloquial Hausa for Beginners (Macdonnel) ae 
Standard Nzima—Part I (d4naman) utd 


Legal— 
A Handbook of Sheriff and Execution Law on the Gold Coast (Taylor) 0 


Laws of the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti, British Togoland and the 
Northern Territories (1928 Reprint) in 5 vols. ... ase awe OL 
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Subsidiary Legislation— 


Annual Volumes of Rules, Proclamations, etc. we woe 
Price per single issue, according to size, from 1/6 upwards. 


Natural History— 


Birds of Tropical West Africa—Vol. | (Bannerman) 
Birds of Tropical West Africa—Vol. II (Bannerman) ... 
Vols. ILI, [V and V now in course of preparation. 
Subscription Price for the complete work in 5 Volumes—£5 nett. 





Bird Life around Accra (Dalziel) oe oe eee wee 
Plants of the Gold Coast (Irvine) oe a we oe wee 
Miscellaneous— 


*Achimota in 1932 “ a ei 

Address by His Excellency’ the Governor on Estimates 1933-34 see 

Gold Coast Handbook __... 

Memorandum on Hield Manufacture of Serum. against Rinderpest 
(Simpson) oe 

Report of the Committee ‘appointed by the Governor to inspect the 
College and School, Achimota 

Tribal Markings and Marks of Adornment of ‘Natives of Northern 
Territories of Gold Coast (A tnsiage) eae one on one 

Village Health oa aes re oe oe 

Transport— 
An Analysis of the Motor Traffic Legislation of the Colonies ae 





oO l0 6 
12 6 
1 2 6 
0 0 6 
0 3 6 
020 
010 
07 6 
010 
010 
010 
016 
010 0 


THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS ARE ALSO 


AVAILABLE. 


Blue Book, 1931-32—Gold Coast ae ee ud yearly 


Estimates— 


Each annual Issue a 
Memorandum by Colonial Se: -retary on 
Report of Select Committee on (Sessional Paper) 


Gazette, Gold Coast— 


Subscription, Twelve months 
Subscription, Six months ‘Ne sie a i a 
Bound Volume ie ort wre «  half-yearly 
Trade Supplement, Bound Volume Per ae ai yearly 
Price per copy, according to size, 1d. upwards. | 


Legislative Council Debates— 


Subscription per year . 
Price per issue, according to size, , from 1/- upwards. 
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Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the Government Printer, 


Accra, Gold Coast, and crossed. 


*May be purchased from the Ceylon and General Trading Co., Ltd., 47, Victoria 


Street, S.W.1. 
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SURVEY DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Copies of the undermentioned maps and full information regarding them 
can be obtained from the Surveyor-General, Cantonments, Accra; the Wesleyan 
Methodist Book Depots at Accra, Cape Coast, Sekondi, and Kumasi ; and United 
Africa Company, Limited, Advertising and Agencies Department, Accra. 


In Great Britain they may be obtained from :— 


Edward Stanford, Limited, 

12-14, Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 
Sifton Praed & Co., Ltd., 

67, St. James Street, London, S.W.1. 
Philip, Son & Nephew, 

20, Church Street, Liverpool. 
J. E. Cornish, Limited, 

16, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 
W. & A. K. Johnston, Limited, 

Easter Road, Edinburgh. 


SURVEY MAPS (PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS ONLY). 

















Price. 
H 
Description. On Linen! Paper 
‘and only. 
folded. 
P: i 
Layered Maps... 1: 250,000 or nearly four miles to one inch 4/- 2/- 
The height of the ground is 
indicated by different 
colours. 
Standard Maps... 1: 125,000 or nearly two miles to one inch 4/- 2/- 
Topographical Maps 1 : 62,500 or nearly one mile to one inch 4/- 2/- 
Town Plans we. 1: 6,250 One Plan for each town: 8/- 4/- 
Accra, Koforidua, Kumasi, 
Keta, Sekondi, Cape Coast, 
Axim, Tarkwa, Dunkwa, 
Nsawam, Sunyani, Salt- 
pond, Winneba, Asaman- | 
kese, Tamale, Takoradi. 
Town Plans wee 121,250 of several of the largest towns 
in the Colony : — | 2 
For the number of plans to | 
each town, see Maps | 
Catalogue obtainable from 
all Agents, Survey Depart- 
ment and Government i 
Printer. | 
Road Map ... 1: 500,000 Southern Section of the Colony B/- | 4/- 
General Map .- 1: 1,000,000 Complete map of the Gold 
Coast 5 8/- 4/- 
Wall Map of West Africa 1: 1,500,000 
Size 100 x 50 inches. Mounted on cloth and rollers - £110 0 
Atlas of the Gold Coast. Contains 24 mares and graphs 0 5 0 
School Map Book . : 0 0 4 





Wall Map of the Gold Coast (3rd and R ” Size 88 x 66 
inches. Mounted on cloth and rollers ... ae aes a «. L110 0 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. : 9d. (10d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s, (2s, 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement, Cloth. 
£1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Australian and New Zealand Fruit Shipments. Report of an investiga- 
tion into the deterioration in transit of Imported Australian and 
New Zealand Fruit, 1927-30. (E.M.B. 46.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. . 
(E.M.B. 47.) Is. (19. 2d.). 
‘Imperial Sugar Cane Research Conference, 1931. Report of Proceedings. 
2s. 6d. (28. 11d.). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49). Is. (1s. 3 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) 1s. (1s. 2 
Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 
Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (1s. 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 
(E.M.B. 54.) 1s, (1s. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (F.M.B. 55.) Is. (18. 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B, 56.) Is. (1s. 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Conntries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (2s. 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) Is. (1s. 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (Is. 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. II. Coconut Palm 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s, (28. 
Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2a. (28. 5d.) 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 
Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) 18, (1s. 3d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) ls. (1s. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (.M.B. 66.) 1s. (le. 3 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 
Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Is. (1a. 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is. (1s. 2d.) 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) 1s, (1s, 4d.). 
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OBTAINABLE FROM 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


AT THE ADDRESSES ON THE Front CovER or THIS REPORT. 






































COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


HLM. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 

Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 

and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 50s. per 

annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 

Individual Reports may also be purchased and standing grders 
placed for their annual supply. 





BAHAMAS. JQHORE. 
BARBADOS. KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
BASUTOLAND. KELANTAN. 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. enya COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
BRITISH GUIANA. LEEW ARD ISLANDS. 
BRITISH HONDURAS. MAURITIUS. 
BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO. NEW HEBRIDES. 

TECTORATE. NIGERIA. 
BRUNEI, STATE OF NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). NYASALAND. 
CEYLON. ST. HELENA. 
COLONIAL SURVEY COMMITTEE ST. LUCIA. 

REPORT. ST. VINCENT. 
CYPRUS. SEYCHELLES. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS, SIERRA LEONE. 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. SOMALILAND. 
FIJI. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
GAMBIA. SWAZILAND, 
GIBRALTAR. TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. TRENGGANU. 
GOLD COAST. TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
GRENADA. TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS, 
HONG KONG. UGANDA. 
JAMAICA, ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 








MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
League of Nations. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
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Map. 


I—GEOGRAPHY, OLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The territory comprised in the Nyasaland Protectorate is & strip 
of land about 520 miles in length and varying from 50 to 100 miles 
in width. It lies approximately between 9° 45’ and 17° 16’ south 
latitude and 33° and 36° east longitude. The area is roughly 
40,000 square miles, or about one-third the area of the British 
Tsles. The most southerly portion of the Protectorate is about 
130 miles from the sea as the crow flies. 


The Protectorate falls naturally into two divisions :— 

(1) consisting of the western shore of Lake Nyasa, with the 
high tablelands separating it from the basin of the Luangwa 
River in Northern Rhodesia, and 

(2) the region between the watershed of the Zambesi River 
and the Shire River on the west and the Lakes Chiuta and 
Chilwa and the Ruo River, an affluent of the Shire, on the 
east, including the mountain systems of the Shire Highlands 
and Mlanje and a small portion, also mountainous, of the 
south-eastern coast of Lake Nyasa. 

Lake Nyasa, the third largest lake in Africa, is a deep basin 
360 miles long and 10 to 50 miles wide, lying at an altitude of 
1,555 feet above the sea. Its greatest depth i is 386 fathoms. 
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The chief towns are Blantyre, with about 300 European inhabi- 
tants, Limbe, near Blantyre, and Zomba, the seat of the 
Government. 

Climate. 

The climate of Nyasaland in its essential features is similar 
to that of the rest of astern Africa within the tropics. 

The climate is necessarily diversiform in various districts, owing 
to variations in latitude, altitude, and general configuration of the 
terrain, presence or absence of rivers, forests, etc., but, as a large 
proportion of the Protectorate lies at an altitude of 3,000 feet or 
nore, the heat is not generally excessive. The monsoon commences 
to blow strongly in September, in conjunction with the sun’s in- 
crease in southerly declination, and the first rains may be expected 
any time after mid-October. From their commencement to the 
end of December it is usual to experience violent thunderstorms 
and heavy precipitations in a few hours, followed by an interval 
varying from one to fifteen or twenty days of considerable heat. 
With the return of the sun from its southern limit of declination, 
the thunderstorms diminish in intensity and frequency, and are 
replaced by steady rain—January, February, and March being 
usually the wettest months as regards duration of rainfall as well 
as actual amount. After March the frequency and intensity of the 
rainfall diminishes rapidly and from May to September the climate 
is comparatively cool and dry. 


History. 

Very little is known of the history of the region now called 
Nyasaland before the middle of the past century. Jasper Bocarro, 
4 Portuguese, is suid to have been the first Kuropean to visit 
Nyasaland ; he appears to have travelled, early in the 17th century, 
from the Zambesi to the junction of the Ruo and Shire Rivers 
and thence via the Shire Highlands and the Lujenda River to the 
coast at Mikandani. 

The real history of Nyasaland begins with the advent of Dr. 
Livingstone, who, after experiencing considerable difficulty in 
ascending the River Shire, discovered Jakes Chilwa and 
Pamalombe, and on 16th September, 1859, reached the southern 
shore of Lake Nyasa. Livingstone was closely followed by a 
Mission under Bishop Mackenzie, sent out by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The Mission settled in the Shire High- 
lands, but on account of loss of its members by sickness and other- 
wise, it withdrew in 1862. It was subsequently re-established in 
1881 on Lake Nyasa, with headquarters on the island of Likoma, 
where it still remains. 

In 1874, the Livingstonia Mission, named in honour of the great 
explorer, was founded by the Free Church of Scotland. They were 
joined in 1876 by the pioneers of the Church of Scotland Mission, 
who chose the site of the present town of Blantyre and established 
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themselves in the Shire Highiands, while the Free Church applied 
itself to the evangelization of the inhabitants of the shores of Lake 
Nyasa. 

The Missions were followed by the African Lakes Corporation, 
and in 1883 Captain Foote, R.N., was appointed first British 
Consul for the territories north of the Zambesi, to reside at 
Blantyre. 

A serious danger had arisen in connexion with Arab slave traders 
who had settled at the north end of Lake Nyasa. At the time of 
Livingstone’s first visit he found the Arabs established in a few 
places on what is now the Portuguese shore of the Lake and at 
Kota Kota on the west side. Arab caravans, trading with the 
tribes in and beyond the valley of the Luangwa, were in the habit 
of crossing the Lake on their way to and from the sea coast. 
Opposition of the new settlers to the slave trade carried on by 
Arab coastmen and natives alike resulted in a conflict with the Arab 
traders under Mlozi, settled at the north end of Lake Nyasa, which 
spread to the Yao Chiefs, who were under their influence. 

In the summer of 1889, the late Mr. Johnston (afterwards 
Sir H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.), arrived at Mozambique 
as His Britannic Majesty’s Consul and proceeded to travel in the 
interior to inquire into the troubles with the Arabs. 

Treaties having been concluded with the remaining Makololo 
Chiefs and with the Yaos around Blantyre, Mr. Johnston proceeded 
up Lake Nyasa, leaving Mr. John Buchanan, Acting Consul in 
charge, who, after the first encounter between Major Serpa Pinto 
and Mlauri, a powerful Makololo Chief, proclaimed on 21st Septem- 
ber, 1889, a British Protectorate over the Shire districts. 

In 1891, an Anglo-Portuguese Convention ratified the work of 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Sharpe (now Sir A. Sharpe, K.C.M.G., C.B.), 
and other pioneers of British Central Africa, and in the following 
spring a British Protectorate over the countries adjoining Take 
Nyasa was proclaimed. The Protectorate of Nyasaland, under the 
administration of a Commissioner, was confined to the regions 
adjoining the Shire and Lake Nyasa, the remainder of the territory 
under British influence north of the Zambesi being placed, subject 
to certain conditions, under the British South Africa Company. 

On 22nd February, 1893, the name of the Protectorate was 
changed to ‘‘ The British Central Africa Protectorate ’’, but the 
old name ‘‘ Nyasaland Protectorate ’’ was revived in October, 
1907, by the Order in Council which amended the Constitution. 


II.—_ GOVERNMENT. 


The Central Government. 


The Protectorate is administered by the Governor, assisted by 
an Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Treasurer. 
Attorney-General, and Secretary for Native Affairs. The laws of 
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the Protectorate are made by the Governor, with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the Nyasaland 
Order in Council, 1907. The Legislative Council consists of the 
Governor and four official members, namely, the members of the 
Executive Council, and four unofficial members. The unofficial 
members are nominated by the Governor without regard to any 
specific representation, are selected as being those most likely 
to be of assistance to the Governor in the exercise of his responsi- 
bilities, and hold office for a period of three years. There is at 
present no native member of the Council, but this is not to say 
that the large body of natives is altogether unrepresented. In 
addition to indirect representation by at least one of the unofficial 
members, who for many years has been selected from one of the 
Missionary Societies, their interests are directly in the hands of 
the Secretary for Native Affairs, the Chief Secretary, and the 
Governor himself. 


Departments of Government. 


The principal departments of Government whose headquarters 
are it Zomba are those dealing with Finance, Legal, Medical and 
Sanitary Services, Agriculture, Public Works, Education, Police, 
Prisons and Lunatic Asylum, Geological Survey, Veterinary, 
Forestry, Mechanical Transport, and Posts and Telegraphs. The 
High Court and Lands Office, including Surveys and Mines, are 
in Blantyre, and the headquarters of Customs and Marine Trans- 
port are at Limbe and Fort Johnston respectively. 


Provincial Administration. 


For administrative purposes the Protectorate is divided into two 
provinces, each of which is in charge of a Provincial Commissioner 
responsible to the Governor for the administration of his province. 
The provinces are divided into districts in charge of District Com- 
missioners responsible to the Provincial Commissioner. The pro- 
Vinces of the Protectorate are as follows :— 





Province.| Comprising Districts. ircindhtoe Population. | Headquarters. 





Southern | Lower Shire, Chikwawa, 12,296 764,273 | Blantyre. 
Central Shire, Cholo, 
Mlanje, Blantyre, Chirad- 
salu, Zombs, Upper 
i Shire, South Nyasa. 
Northern Ncheu, Dedza, Fort Mann- 25,300 842,158 | Lilongwe. 
ing, Lilongwe, Dowa, 2 
Kota Kota, Kasungu, 
Mombera, West Nyasa, 
North Nyasa. 
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II.—POPULATION. 


The European population shows a decrease of 9 and the Asiatic 
population an increase of 46 compared with the census figures for 
the preceding year. 45 European and 31 Asiatic births were 
registered, showing a decrease of 2 and an increase of 3 respec- 
tively. The European birth-rate for the whole Protectorate repre- 
sents 23°67 per 1,000 as compared with 24°6 per 1,000 in 1931; 
and that of Asiatics 19°57 as compared with 18:22 per 1,000. 16 
deaths were registered of Europeans, a decrease of 2 and repre- 
senting 9°47 per 1,000 compared with 10-47 in the preceding year. 
12 Asiatic deaths were registered as against 26 representing 9°59 
per 1,000 compared with 16:92 in 1931. 

The following table shows the distribution of the European and 
Asiatic population according to districts :— 


























District. Europeans. Totals. Asiatics. Totals. 
M. F. M. F. 
Lower Shire tse 12 6 18 73 21 94 
Chikwawa ... wes 8 2 10 11 3 14 
Central Shire... 8 5 13 5 _ 5 
Cholo wee ase 97 81 178 81 16 97 
Mlanje eee an 70 44 114 119 7 126 
Blantyre ... ee 378 288 666 618 127 645 
Chiradzulu ave 20 14 34 64 11 75 
Zomba aye <3 181 141 322 120 46 166 
Upper Shire nbs 17 10 27 16 _ 16 
South Nyasa Gee 61 25 76 55 10 65 
Ncheu 85 ise 34 19 53 29 1 30 
Dedza dee as 61 52 113 30 1 31 
Fort Manning... 15 7 22 17 = Ww 
Lilongwe ... eae 70 36 106 76 6 82 
Dowa aoe ee 27 14 41 68 10 68 
Kota Kota 12 9 21 5 _ 5 
(Marimba) 

Kasungu Mee 7 6 13 12 —_— 12 
Mombera ... ase 6 4 10 13 _- 13 
West Nyasa ros 6 6 12 7 _ 7 
North Nyasa dee 27 25 52 15 — 1b 
1,107 794 1,901 1,824 259 1,583 











The following summary of the occupations of European males 
demonstrates an interesting development in the life of the 
country :— 


1921. 1982, Increase. Decrease. 
Government officials... oao 141 231 90 _- 
Missionaries Ses aon one 107 150 43 _ 
Trade, Commerce, and Industry 229 275 46 


Planters and Agriculturists ... 399 283 _— 116 
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The noticeable decrease in European planters, while all other 
classes have increased, may doubtless be correlated with the con- 
siderable increase in the production of economic crops by natives, 
as a direct result of which the number of those engaged in trade, 
commerce, and industry has increased proportionately. These 
figures afford some confirmation of the opinion that the prosperity 
of the Protectorate depends largely on the development of its 
agricultural resources, partly by a limited number of European 
planters, but principally and increasingly by the natives themselves 
with European instructors. 


European women engaged in occupations in 1921 numbered 112 
ef whom 50 were missionaries and 32 were nurses. In 1932 the 
number employed was 210 of whom 80 were missionaries and 35 
were nurses. The increase in the number of those otherwise 
occupied is occasioned by a growing tendency amongst commercial 
and industrial employers to engage female assistants. 


Taking first the three principal pursuits of the European popu- 
lation statistics show that 23°42 per cent. is engaged in the tobacco 
industry, the same percentage in missionary activities, and 17°69 
per cent. in Government service. Transport services and commerce 
absorb 8:59 per cent. and 11:96 per cent. respectively. It is not 
possible to make a comparison with previous years as the 1931 
census was the only occasion on which industrial statistics were 
obtained. 


From returns submitted by District Commissioners the total 
number of natives recorded at the end of 1932 was 1,606,431 com- 
pared with 1,599,888 in 1931, and 1,199,934 in 1921. While the 
increase due to natural causes is estimated only at about 16 per 
cent. the inference that immigration is the principal contributing 
factor is substantiated by the reports of District Commissioners 
and by the fact that the increase is disproportionately greater in 
the tribes that are not properly indigenous to the Protectorate. 
These tribes are to be found in the vicinities of the Portuguese 
border to the east, the Northern Rhodesia border to the west and 
north-west, and the Tanganyika border to the north. This immi- 
gration has caused Government no little concern during the year, 
not so much from the point of view of the undesirability of the 
native himself but from the stand-point of land availability. Legis- 
lative measures were in progress at the end of the. year for the 
Purpose of controlling alien immigration and settlement, and it 
is anticipated that, given further power to take disciplinary action 
against headmen who permit unauthorized settlement and who 
fail to report new-comers, District Commissioners will be in a 
better position to regulate immigration than hitherto. It is also 
hoped that with facilities for stricter control it will be possible 
to have more accurate statistics of the number and grades of 

. immigrants than it has been possible to compile in the past. 
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The density of the population varies from 297°18 per square 
mile in the Chiradzulu District to 10°9 in the Kasungu District, 
and the average density is 42°82 per square mile over the whole 
land area of the Protectorate. 

Vital statistics are very incomplete in regard to the native popu- 
lation but, from figures obtained by test examinations in certain 
districts, infant and child mortality is revealed as a distressing 
feature of native life, and it is demonstrated that no fewer than 
85 per cent. of the children die before reaching the age of puberty. 
The principal causes of this high rate of mortality are the con- 
ditions under which children are born and nurtured, the ignorance 
of midwifery, the unsuitable diet, and the lack of medical atten- 
tion for the various ailments of childhood. Much is being done 
by the Medical, Education and Missionary authorities by dissemina- 
tion of information, practical instruction, and personal contact 
whenever possible, but progress is inevitably slow on account of 
financial considerations. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The Medical staff consists of a Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services, a Senior Health Officer, a Senior Medical Officer, a Medical 
Entomologist, fourteen Medical Officers, one of whom is in charge 
of the Medical Laboratory, and a nursing staff consisting of a 
Matron and ten Nursing Sisters. 


The Sanitation Division under the Senior Health Officer consists 
of two European Sanitary Superintendents, eighteen African 
Sanitary Inspectors, forty-four Vaccinators and a varying number 
(according to immediate needs) of sanitary labourers. The Medical 
Division in addition to the European Officers includes nine Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons, twelve African Hospital Assistants, and two 
hundred African Dispensers. 


Hospitals. 

European.—There are hospitals for Europeans at Zomba and 
Blantyre. Both are small and of the cottage hospital type. 

During 1932, 189 Europeans were admitted to the two hospitals, 
79 at Zomba, and 110 to Blantyre hospital. 

The prevailing disabilities necessitating admission were :— 
malaria 24 cases, dysentery 15, accouchment 21, and accidental 
injuries 10. 

The out-patients numbered 281 at Blantyre and 324 at Zomba. 

Amongst out-patients the prevailing disabilities were malaria 
141 cases, skin affections 95, injuries 87, sore throats 43, influenza 
83, common colds 57, diarrhoea 44, bronchitis 17, and dysentery 28 
cases. 
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There were 18 European deaths during the year of which 2 were 
from blackwater fever, 2 from malaria, 2 from septicaemia, and 
2 from pneumonia. 


Native.—For the medical treatment of natives there are 15 general 
hospitals, not counting the special hospitals which are attached 
to the Central Prison and the Central Lunatic Asylum, and the 
military hospital. 

In addition, some of the rural dispensaries, which are managed 
by African hospital assistants, have a room where patients may 
be detained and treated as in-patients. Although these dispensary 
detention-wards are not regarded as hospitals they nevertheless 
had 235 admissions during the year. 

There were 94 rural dispensaries working during 1982, additional 
ones having been opened during the year. 

To the hospitals there were admitted as in-patients 6,325 patients 
(males 5,168, females 1,157) as compared with 5,160 during the 
year 1931. 

The most frequent cases of admission were injuries 774, hook- 
worm disease 484, malaria 504, venereal diseases 446, influenza 269, 
schistosomiasis 239, ulcers 353. 

The cases treated as out-patients at the hospitals and rural 
dispensaries during the year 1932 numbered 303,081 (males 199,545, 
females 103,536) as compared with 266,090 during 1931. 


Diseases.—Other diseases which are very common although they 
are not seen at the hospitals in such large numbers as those above 
mentioned, are schistosomiasis, yaws, dysentery and, during 
recent years, smallpox. 

The 1931 epidemic of smallpox has gradually extended south- 
wards during 1932 following the principal native traffic routes. 
4,106 cases were reported, with 180 deaths, in 1932, compared 
with 7,414 cases and 239 deaths in 1931. 

There were 2,672 cases of yaws during 1932 as against 2,624 in 
1931. 

Hookworm disease is extremely common and the majority of 
natives are infected even though the infection does not necessarily 
give rise to very obvious symptoms. The incidence of hookworm 
varies in different districts, and also according to the different 
methods employed by medical officers when examining stools. 

Leprosy is dealt with by leprosy treatment centres. There 
are eleven centres controlled by the various Missionary Societies, 
and a grant which varies according to the number of lepers is 
given by Government to each centre. 

The grants made by Government in 1932 totalled £1,200, plus 
drugs, etc. to the value of £200. A free supply of alepol was 
maintained by the British Empire Leprosy Relief Association. 
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At the end of 1932 533 lepers were being maintained and treated 
as compared with the 560 in 1931. In addition 150 were being 
treated as out-patients and a number are also treated at the general 
hospitals. 

Venereal diseases, though not by any means uncommon are not 
so prevalent as in some countries. During the year 1932, 1,266 
cases of syphilis and 629 of gonorrhoea were treated. 

During 1932 new native hospitals were completed at Karonga, 
Fort Manning, Cholo, and Chiradzulu, and the hospitals at Port 
Herald and Fort Johnston were enlarged. Twelve Rural Dis- 
pensaries were rebuilt in brick with iron roofs. In addition to 
these, buildings for Child-Welfare Clinics were erected at Port 
Herald and Fort Johnston, but they are not yet in use as the 
staff for them is not available. 


Lunatic Asylums. 

The Central Lunatic Asylum is at Zomba and has separate 
blocks for African males and females. The former consists of 
57 single rooms, hospital accommodation for 13 patients, observa- 
tion rooms for 9 inmates, an association ward of 6 beds, and a 
reception room. The female block contains accommodation for 
20 inmates. 

The number of admissions to the Asylum during 1932 was 14 
as compared with 23 during the previous year. The daily average 
numbers of inmates were, African males 67°4, African females 
12°8, a total average of 79°12 as compared with 72°23 in the previous 
year. The health of the inmates is good ; the daily average number 
in hospital was 7°99 and deaths numbered 4. 

Inmates who are able to work are given every encouragement 
to engage in useful occupations such as cultivating gardens, repair- 
ing buildings, making bricks, etc. Members of the Church of 
Scotland Mission in Zomba give religious services to the male 
inmates and weekly instructional talks to the female inmates. 


V.—SANITATION AND HOUSING. 


Sanitation in Nyasaland is still very primitive though the con- 
dition of the European townships has greatly improved in recent 
years. The tendency has always been, and still is, to treat disease 
as it occurs, and no organized attempt has been made to deal with 
those preventible diseases which are such a scourge’ to the native 
population. 


As regards native housing, a large majority of Africans, even 
of those living in close proximity to towns, occupy huts of 
the traditional daub-and-wattle type, dark, damp, and dismal. 
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Nevertheless it is now not uncommon to see a square daub- 
and-wattle or brick hut, divided into two or more rooms, 
and provided with. window openings, or even with glazed 
windows. The educated native does unquestionably appreciate 
a house constructed with due regard for light and ventilation, 
though usually not to the extent of building one at his own expense. 


European residences are usually brick bungalows of modest pro- 
portions roofed by corrugated iron in the townships and by thatch 
on the plantations. Electric light is available in the townships 
of Blantyre, Limbe, and Zomba, and a pipe-borne supply of drinking 
water has been installed at Blantyre and Lilongwe. With the assist- 
ance of a grant from the Colonial Development Fund a pipe-borne 
water-supply and a system for the disposal of sewage is being 
established at Zomba. 


VI.—PRODUOCTION. 


Agriculture. 


Meteorological.—Excepting small areas near Michiru mountain 
and the administrative centres of Fort Manning and North Nyasa, 
weather conditions during the season and year under review 
were generally better than the average. At the beginning of the 
season the rainfall was everywhere above the average, leading 
to excessive leaching of plant food whereby the usually good growth 
in the early stages was adversely affected. During January, 
however, conditions were very good and crop recovery was rapid. 
Throughout the remainder of the season conditions for growth con- 
tinued to be favourable in the parts of the Northern Province 
referred to above. Here the rainfall was in excess of normal during 
February and checks in growth were observed, but conditions 
improved during March and April and good ripening of many 
crops resulted. During the more important stages of growth of 
all crops in fact temperatures were slightly higher than normal 
with the result that good yields were generally obtained both with 
food and cash crops. 


Economic.—Economic conditions were as difficult and dis- 
couraging in the year under review as in the preceding year. 
Generally speaking, demand was so poor that a normal production 
was an over-production, and prices continued at levels which left 
scanty profit for producers and gave little or no encouragement 
to new crops. It is to the credit of local agriculturists, both 
European and native, that, despite small inducement, efforts to 
maintain and improve the quality of our principal crops, particularly 
tobacco and tea, were continued during the year. 

In certain directions, costs have been reduced to enable pro- 
duction to continue, and in others, particularly in cotton, lower 
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prices have been accepted by the growers and production continues, 
but healthy progress in agricultural production will not be possible 
until world conditions alter for the better and result in the improve- 
ment of purchasing power and the stimulation of demand in general. 
Meanwhile, efforts are being made to test a number of new pro- 
ducts, chiefly on the Zomba Experimental Station, in order that 
when conditions do improve, the country will be ready to respond 
to any encouragement that may be given. Most of these products 
can be or have been grown by natives. In the latter category 
efforts are made to discover the best yielding varieties. 


Locusts.—Nyasaland was invaded by two species of locusts in 
1932. In January, North Nyasa was entered by a flying swarm 
of the migratory or hairy-chested locust. This was successfully 
dealt with, but further invasions took place in March. Considerable 
damage was done to graminaceous crops and bananas, but again, 
as with a few later swarms in July and August, departure or 
destruction resulted. Serious invasions followed by egg-laying 
occurred in September and October. Resultant hopper bands were 
attacked by mechanical means and were much reduced. 


The position was altered considerably for the worse towards 
the end of the year by invasions of red-winged locusts from Northern 
Rhodesia. 


The situation is being carefully watched. Temporary European 
locust officers have been employed, destruction of hoppers has 
been urged, and attention has been given to the increased planting 
of crops which are less likely to be attacked than the common graml- 
naceous food crops, and also to the encouragement of certain sbort- 
term food plants which are not ordinarily cultivated. 


Bush fires.—Progress was made during the year towards the 
control of a harmful practice by the enactment of the Bush Fires 
Ordinance. 


A special committee was appointed at the first meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture in 1932 to consider native agricultural methods, 
deforestation, soil erosion, over-grazing, and immigration, and, 
inter alia, the following recommendations were made :— 


that cultivation on steep slopes should be discontinued and 
an extension of Village Forest Areas on such land should be 
advocated ; 

that the evils of shifting cultivation and particularly ™ 
such methods as the Chitemene manner of cultivating finget 
millet by extensive burning of bush growth should be imp! 
upon the native ; 

that wherever possible domestic water-supplies should be 
conserved by means of well boring and irrigation. 


~<a: 
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Production and Exports.—The following table shows the amounts 
exported and the local values of the five principal products of the 
Protectorate for the period 1928-1932. Both the quantities produced 
and the value of the crops have been affected by the wide depression. 














1,010 37,729 935 34,916 





Nors.—Only 940 Ib. of fibre valued at £3 were exported in 1932. 


Native Food Crops.—The maize crop was very good on the whole 
and yields being high, supplies were abundant. Millets and rice 
were good almost everywhere. Peas, bearis, and groundnuts yielded 
well and a new crop to the native husbandman is the soya bean. 
It has been difficult to popularize this crop but in view of its high 
content of protein and vitamins and the good it does to the soil 
in which it is grown, the efforts are justified. A vigorous strain 
of the nodule organism has been distributed from the Zomba station 
and high yields are now obtained in all districts. 

Numerous issues of seeds and plants of high yielding varieties 
of such crops as groundnuts, maize, rice, and bananas were made 
from experimental stations. 

The rice crop in North Nyasa sold readily and approximately 
100 tons valued at £700 were purchased. It is likely that this 
amount would have been exceeded but for the fact that the locust 
menace caused growers to hold back larger food supplies than usual. 
The total lake shore crop amounted to over 600 tons, of which 
275 tons were sold locally. 

Tobaccu.—The large and important dark-fired tobacco industry 
of Nyasaland is now well known and is regarded as being operated 
on sound and economic lines. The industry has passed largely 
into native hands both under a tenant system and on Crown land, 
but the grower receives assistance from the landlord in the former 
case and from the field staff of the Native Tobacco Board in the 
latter. The European grower of dark varieties has still scope in 
the production of dark air-cured and of a certain amount of flue- 
cured tobacco. 

For the benefit of certain interests it must be reiterated that 
the soil on which Nyasa darks are now grown and the climate 
which prevails during the growing season are considered the best 
in Africa for the production of these dark types. Most of the dark 

* tobacco is now grown at some distance from the hill regions and it 
» can be said to grow generally under seasonal conditions which 
22246 Ad 
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promote rapid and unbroken growth as a result of which good 
yields of the best quality are produced. Unfortunately much of 
the flne-cured is grown in hill regions. A mountain climate is 
often characterized by a large range in temperature from day to 
day and by spells of sunléss and misty weather which are conducive 
to severe checks in growth and to susceptibility to diseases of various 
kinds. It follows that in hill regions with such a climate flue-cured 
tobacco may suffer considerably from various causes during growth 
and ripening and this may explain the difficulty of maintaining 
regular supplies from season to season of particular types and grades 
Such qualities as aroma, texture, and colour may be deemed inferior 
in certain years. 

The state of the flue-cured or bright tobacco industry as a whole 
might be considered somewhat unhealthy, but again it can be 
reiterated that if all the flue-cured were produced in those areas 
of the Northern Frovince which are as good as any in Africa for the 
production of the Virginian and Kentucky counterparts, the bright 
as well as the dark tobacco of Nyasaland would be in the front rank 
of Empire growths. 

The 1932 crop on the whole was the best for years. 








1931. 1932. Increase 
or 

Amount. Value. Amount. Value. decrease. 
Ib. £ sd. Ib. £ ad. Ib 


Dark-fired | 7,952,873 |208,232 14 9 | 12,655,002 |474,566 0 0 |+4,702,219 
Flue-cured | 2,590,253 | 97,134 9 9| 2,260,600 | 84,769 0 0 |— 329,753 
Air-cured 147,455 | 5,629 11 3]  166,443| 6,241 0 O|+ 18,988 


10,690,581 | 400,896 15 9 | 15,082,035 | 665,576 0 0 |+4,391,454 





Native-grown tobacco was purchased in the following amounts :— 


Ex-private estates. Ex Crown land. Total. 
bb. bb. BR. 
Northern Province one 1,886,287 8,655,977 10,442,264 
Southern Province ... toe 829,801 1,953,425 2,783,226 
2,716,088 10,509,402 13,226,490 





The number of registered Crown land growers was 38,024 in the 
Northern Province, an increase of 5,871 over the previous seasoD, 
and 5,767 in the Southern Province, a decrease of 4,941. In the 
area supervised by the Native Tobacco Board in the Northern 
Province the average price paid to the grower was slightly over 
2d. per lb. On the whole demand was keen and practically no 
leaf was left on growers’ hands. Only sound graded leaf was 
allowed to be brought into Central Buying Stations. 

Cotton.—European production totalled 341 cwt. of lint from 
265 acres and it is thus of minor importance compared with the 
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large native crop which consisted of seed cotton amounting to 
1,974 tons from the Lower Shire, 682 tons from Chikwawa, and 
42 tons from the Blantyre and Central Shire districts. 

The crop was purchased by the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
ton at §d. per lb. for No. 1 grade, and jd. per Ib. for No. 2 at Port 
Herald and Chiromo, and at $d. and 3d. at most other stations. 

Cotton seed was exported to the amount of over 1,138 tons. 

On the whole the cotton season was more successful than was 
expected and there are encouraging signs of an increased interest 
in the crop despite the low prices. It is anticipated that the crop 
of 1933 will show a large increase in production, and efforts are 
being made to revive cotton growing in the districts adjacent to the 
northern extension of the railway. 

Tea.—The proposed restriction scheme will soon come into 
operation in producing countries in the East. Prices will certainly 
nse, particularly with common teas, and this will be a good thing 
for the industry as a rise of 2d. per lb. over the prices of 1932 
would make possible an extension of terracing and manurial 
schemes together with correct and careful manufacture. 

The acreage under tea was 12,596 in 1932, an increase of 1,182 
acres over the previous year. The acreage in plucking was 7,271, 
and the total yield was reported as 2,699,984 lb. representing an 
increase of more than half a million pounds over 1931. 


Coffee.—The total production of coffee in 1932 was 767 cwt., a 
reduction of 408. The total acreage was reduced by 93 acres 
Local sales accounted for 241 cwt. 

White stem borer is a most serious pest of coffee in Nyasaland, 
and it is the main determining factor in yield and in the age to 
which the average tree lives. Unless means can be found to reduce 
this pest considerably, coffee must remain a very minor crop in 
Nyasaland. 


Sisal and Rubber.—Conditions did not allow of the resumption 
of operations on sisal estates and no tapping of rubber was done. 


Other Agricultural Produce. 
Under this heading are included items of agricultural produce 


. “hich are of comparatively small amount. Export figures for 1931 
: and 1932 are as follows :— 








1981. 1932. 
Value. Amount. Value. 
Ib. £8. d. Ib. £8 da 
1,098 14 4 6 239 300 
311,452 658 8 83 5,400 900 
Ne a 34,150 1811310 97,136 611 0 0 
4 eanaes 2,176 143 6,201 200 
Groundnuts 1,100 6 1710 — - 
Beewwax 21,885 1,091 15 0 19,057 953 0 0 
Serophanth 00 


(10,581) «587 0 0 ~—-7,601_—«,140 
A 
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Nearly all these commodities were exported to neighbouring 
territories with the exception of some chillies, strophanthus, and 
beeswax sent to the United Kingdom and Germany. 


Ghee.—Efforts to induce natives to give more attention to cleanli- 
ness in all stages of the process involved in the production of ghee 
have not met with complete success, but, nevertheless, considerable 
improvement in the industry has taken place both as regards quality 
and production. Production, which in 1931 had fallen to half 
the amount produced in 1930, increased in 1932 to about double 
the quantity made in 1931. This revival in the industry has been 
due very largely to enterprise on the part of a local Indian firm 
and to the activities of its agents in the North Nyasa District. 


The firm buys ghee and butter from natives living in the hillse— 
those on the lake shore appear to have lost all interest m the 
industry—and pays on an average 6d. per lb. for ghee and 2d. 
per lb. for butter; the ghee made by the natives is, however, 
of poor quality and has to be refined by the buyer prior to export 
from the district for sale. During the year 613 tins of ghee. 


weighing approximately 10 tons, were produced, of which natives 
made 167 tins. 


It is all for the good of the industry that it is in the hands of 
an Indian firm. The Indians are the chief, if not the only, con- 
sumers of ghee made in the Protectorate, and the most certain 
way of effecting improvement and increasing trade in the com- 
modity is to encourage Indians to establish centres where it can 
be produced from butter and milk brought for sale by natives. 


Groundnuts.—Local soil conditions are said to be admirably 
suited to the production of groundnuts and there is an optimistic 
belief in agricultural circles that the crop has a considerable potential 
export value. The subject is at present receiving the attention 
of the Alternative Crops Committee of the Advisory Board of Agri- 
culture. The local demand for groundnut oil has shown a rapid 
increase and in one district alone approximately 6,000 gallons were 
produced with a financial benefit of £750. Extended acreages 
are being cultivated and the number of presses and mills is 
increasing in order to meet the demand. Prices obtained varied 
from 6s. to 10s. per four gallon tin. 


Live Stock. 


As in previous years the activities of the Veterinary Department 
have been largely devoted to the interests of native stock-owne'> 
and much useful work has been done towards inculcating metho's 
of animal husbandry with a view to improving the qualitative 
value of cattle and in reducing mortality. Continued instruction 
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and other influences, such as the examples set by European stock- 


owners, have done much to bring about improvement in the standard 
of native stock generally. 


Dipping facilities have been further extended during the year 
and it can be said with safety, from the returns of cattle dipped, 
that the native owner is losing his previous reluctance and more 
readily admits that regular dipping reduces tick infestation and 
generally improves the condition of the animals. In support of 
this contention the Chief Veterinary Officer states that towards 
the end of the year a certain Principal Headman of an area where 
there was hitherto a strong aversion to the dipping of cattle, asked 
for extra facilities to be provided for the dipping of stock in his 
districts. This is indeed a step in the right direction and augurs 
well for the future of the live stock industry which forms so large 
a factor in the economic and domestic life of the native community. 


The following comparative table shows the number of live stock 
returned at the end of the year according to ownership :— 


European Native 


Live stock. owned. owned. Total. 
Cattle ... eee. + 19,810 155,326 175,136 
Shep .. .. 1,899 92,507 94,406 
Goata ... ave oe 761 224,368 225,129 
Pigs. BB 69,108 70,263 
Horses ... ae oe 6 _ 6 
Donkeys we a 220 _ 220 


During the year a considerable qualitative improvement has been 
evidenced among the European-owned stock, as a result of more 
general adoption of recognized methods of animal management 
and through the introduction of pedigree stock. 


It is difficult to put a value on the total live stock. There are 
no external markets and the numbers which come on to the 
internal markets are very small in comparison with the numbers 
of stock in the Protectorate, while prices, whether for slaughter 
or other purposes, vary according to the size and condition of the 
animals and the locality in which they are sold. In the townships 
of Blantyre and Limbe, the Administrative Centres of Zomba, 
and where there are fairly large native markets, cattle are sold at 
from £3 10s. Od. to £5 per head, sheep at 8s. and 15s., and goats 
at 78. to 12s. In other parts of the Protectorate cattle can be 
purchased at prices varying from 10s. to £2 per head, and sheep and 
other small stock at about 4s. 


The bulk of the cattle, sheep, and goats slaughtered for con- 
sumption is from native-owned stock, but the pigs come entirely 
from European farms. 

22246 A6 
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Hides and Skins.—The greatly depressed state of the markets 
i not warranted ansthing being done to encourage the natives 

to prepare hides and skins for sale. There is still only one buyer 
of this form of produce in the Protectorate, and only 400 goats’ 
skins at prices varying from 2d. to 3d. per skin according to size 
were purchased. 


Fish. 


The vast development in the fishing trade during the last few 
years with its attendant promise of becoming one of the most 
important of the minor native industries suffered a serious set-back 
during the year under review, with the result that a large number 
of natives were cut of employment and tax revenue in its turn was 
affected. Unfavourable fishing conditions are said to account for 
the large decrease in the number of fish caught in Lake Nyasa 
and Lake Pamalombe, while an increase in competition by Euro- 
pean and Asiatic traders with speedy transport facilities had 
adversely affected the native vendor who had worked up a large 
connexion in the various European and Asiatic settlements. It 
was alleged that where the fishing rights are owned by certain 
villages agreements had been made to supply European and Asiatic 
owners of motor lorries with the whole surplus catch of fish on 
certain days, thus virtually cutting out the native hawker. In 
the Southern Province the position has been equally disappointing as 
the continued desiccation of Lake Chilwa has to all intents and pur- 
poses closed down a once thriving industry which provided employ- 
ment for several hundreds of natives. Apart from the fishermen 
themselves the development of the trade embraced basket makers, 
canteen keepers, cyclists, cycle repairers, and other enterprising 
natives who made a lucrative living directly out of the business. 


The following minerals are known to exist in the Protectorate — 
gold, galena, copper ores, iron ores, bauxite, asbestos, mica, 
graphite, manganese, corundum, zircon, monazite, talc, coal, lime- 
stone, and cement materials. 


A number of inquiries were received by Government, but no 
active prospecting or mining were carried out during the year. 


The activities of the Geological Survey Department have been 
principally confined to the continued improvement and extension 
of village water-supplies with the aid of grants from the Colonial 
Development Fund. A report on the progress of this work is con- 
tained in Chapter XVI under Miscellaneous. 
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Vit._COMMERCE, 


Nyasaland being wholly within the regions covered by the Congo 
Basin Treaties, 1885, and the Convehtion of St. Germain-en-Laye, 
1919, may not grant preferential rates of duty. Its customs tariff, 
therefore, applies equally to imports from all nations. 


Following so closely upon the departure from the gold standard 
with its concomitant exchange difficulties and cautious credit 
facilities it is not surprising that a considerable shortfall was 
evidenced in the value of import trade during the first half of 
the year. At the end of June imports showed a fall of £83,812 
or 21°89 per cant. on the figures for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. From July onwards, however, imports arrived 
tore freely and the year closed with a satisfactory trade balance 
and a less constrained atmosphere of optimism prevailed. 


The gross revenue collected during the year amounted to £133,870 
and showed an increase of £7,585 or 6 per cent. over the 1931 
figures. Import duty, with a total of £117,660, showed an increase 
of £11,114 or 10°4 per cent. in comparison with the previous year. 


The trade volume which includes domestic imports and exports 
and goods carried in transit through the Protectorate, but excludes 
Government imports or specie, amounted to £1,459,103. Compared 
with the total for 1931 these figures show an increase of £106,363 
or 78 per cent. Inclusive of Government imports and specie the 
total for the year was £1,615,319 as compared with a total of 
£1,484,456 in 1981. 


The items comprising the volume of trade in comparison with 1931 
are as follows :— 





1932. 1981. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ & £ 
Imports... ...  ... 699,479 726,850 = 27,371 
Exports ... ae «+ 678,734 538,061 140,673 _- 
Transit Inwards tee 43,201 56,484 —_ 13,283 
Transit Outwards aes 37,689 31,345 6,344 — 
Total ..-£1,459,108 £1,352,740 £147,017 £40,654 


By omitting from the import list the value of the abnormal imports 
_ for use on the northern railway extension the balance of trade 
favours exports by £62,347, but with the inclusion of such imports 
the position is reversed in favour of imports by £20,745. 

22246 a7 
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The total values of domestic imports and exports (excluding 
Government imports and the movement of specie) for the last 
three years are as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Year. Value. Value. Quantity. 
£ £ Tb. 
1930 744,372 691,908 27,857,760 
1931 726,850 538,061 22,102,227 
1932 699,479 678,734 24,329,313 


In comparing figures with those those of ten years ago, when 
import commodity values and the market prices of Nyasaland pro- 
duce were considerably higher than they are to-day, it is interesting 
to note that the value of this combined trade was £964,283 (com- 
prising £522,119 in respect of imports and £442,164 in exports). 


Imports and Exports. 
The total value of the import and export trade, respectively, from 
all sources for the past three years is given as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
£ £ £ 
1930 804,201 776,413 1,580,614 
1931 803,223 586,404 1,389,627 
1932 740,385 788,998 1,529,883 


The total value of imports of merchandise, Government stores, 
bullion and specie into Nyasaland and re-exports for the year? 


1930-32 :— 
Government Bullion Total Imported 
Years» Trade Goods. Stores. and Specie. rue 
£ £ & £ 
1930 744,372 39,768 20,061 28,482 
1931 726,850 54,752 21,621 85,903 
1932 699,479 35,816 5,090 22,614 
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The total value of merchandise, bullion, and specie exporied 
during the years 1930-32 :— 


Year. Merchandise. Bullion. Specie. 
£ £ £ 
1930 aah 691,908 _ 84,505 
1931 pers 538,061 —_ 48,343 
1932 See 678,734 _ 110,264 


DIRECTION OF TRADE. 


It is gratifying to record a still further improvement in the 
percentage of trade with the United Kingdom. In the year 1931, 
following a number of years of continued decline, a turn for the 
better took place with an increase of 6°8 per cent., and during 
the year under review a further increase of 13 per cent. was 
achieved. In spite of this improvement, the percentage of trade 
with the United Kingdom now amounting to 54-4 per cent. is still 
below that of twenty years when it was 72'8 per cent. 


The import trade is distributed among countries in the percentages 
shown and consists mainly of the articles indicated :— 


Percentage to total value 


Countries. of trade imports. Principal items imported. 
1930. 1981. 1982. 
United Kingdom... 34-8 41-6 54+4 Provisions (tinned), beer 


and ale, cheese and fats, 
spirits, wines, cigarettes, tea 
chests, earthenware, glass- 
ware, sheet glass, cement, 
galvanized iron, hollow-ware, 
nails, screws and rivets, iron 
and steel, aluminium ware, 
axes and spades, cutlery, 
hardware, hoes, tools, elec- 
trical goods, agricultural and 
other machinery, sewing 
machines, typewriters weigh- 
ing machines, cotton-piece 
goods, handkerchiefs, carpets 
and rugs, hessian and sacks, 
boots and shoes, drugs, soap, 
lubricating oils, stationery. 
motor cycles, motor cars and 
lorries, bicycles, rails, rolling 
stock, fertilizers, musical 
instruments, tyres and tubes. 
India aes w» 10°5 9-9 7-5 Rice, ghee, provisions, 
. é seeds, cotton blankéts, cotton 
piece and other cotton goods, 
sacks and hessian, textiles, 
boots and shoes, candles. 
leather manufactures and 
matches. 


Carried forward 45-3 51°5 61-9 


Percentage to total value 
of trade imports. 
1932. 


Countries. 
19380. 
Brought forward: 45-3 
South Africa we = 496 
Southern Rhodesia 2-5 
Other British Pos- 2-+2 


sessions, 


Total British Empire 54-6 


Portuguese East 16-4 


Africa. 
Germany ... we «98 
United States of 4:8 
America. 
Japan ove a = 66 
Holland... we 21 
Italy sas ae 20 
Other Foreign 4:7 
Countries. 


Total Foreign Coun- 45-4 
tries. 
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1981. 
51-5 
4:5 


6-6 


2-7 


6 
& 


61-9 
2-3 


1-9 


3-4 


1-4 


6-9 


1:5 


11 


* cultural 


Principal items imported. 


Flour, syrups, fruits, jams, 
cigarettes, tobacco, electrical 
goods, stationery, motor cars, 
lorries and fertilizers. 

Hams and bacon, cheese, 
coal, electrical goods and 
apparel. 

Flour, salt, motor cars and 
lorries. 


Flour, beer and ale, pro- 
visions, salt, spirits, sugar, 
wines, coal, timber, cement, 
bar and rod iron, galvanized 
iron, hollow-ware, iron and 
steel, aluminium ware, hard- 
ware, agricultural and other 
machinery, cotton blankets, 
cotton piece and other cotton 
goods, textiles, haberdashery, 
shirts and singlets, insecti- 
cides, lubricating oils, motor 
spirits, paraffin, soap, grease, 
and lanterns. 

Beer and ale, hollow-ware, 
aluminium ware, axes, cut- 
lery, hardware, hoes, electrical 


goods, sewing machines, 
cotton blankets, cotton piece- 
goods, textiles, boots and 


shoes, haberdashery, candles, 
soap, bicycles, beads, fertil- 
izers and lanterns. 
Provisions, tinned, agri- 
implements, elec- 
trical and industrial machin- 
ery, typewriters, cotton piece- 
goods, motor cars and lorries. 
Hollow-ware, cotton piece- 
goods, silks, textiles, shirts 
and singlets and matches. 
Beer and ale, checse, 
hollow-ware, cotton blankets, 
cotton piece-goods and beads. 


Wines, textiles, haber- 
dashery, motor cars and 
lorries and beads. 

Wines, spirits, cement, 


rails and rolling stock, cotton 
goods and matches. 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS FOR THE YEARS 1930-32. 
1930. 1931. Ise. 
Articles. : : 
! Quantity. £ Quantity. £ Quantity.| £ 

\ ! { I 

Ib. Ib. Ib. | 
Coffee 106,595 3,109 93,424; 1,989 88,354, 1,840 
Cotton... 3,79 72,841 2,263,728} 37,729| 2,094,962| 34,916 
Cotton seed 3,627,957 3,239 1,407,534] 1,257| 2,549,152! 2,276 
Fibre 2,875,954 29,606 543,035) 2,660 940, 3 
Tea... w | 1,939,756 56,543 1,963,452] 49,129] 2,573,871, 42.598 
Tobacco « ' 12,934,914 484,739 15,082,035 | 565.576 


10,690,581 | 400,897 


4 i] 





Tobacco.—The Protectorate continues to hold its position over 
other countries of the Empire as the largest individual exporter 
of tobacco to the United Kingdom. Its average yearly shipments 
amount to over 12,100,000 lb. Green weight production figures 
this year reached the record total of over twenty aud a-quarter 
million pounds. The weight exported, however, amounting to 
15,082,035 Ib. (6,733 tons), fell short of the 1927 peak year ship- 
ments by 343,997 Ib. (1713 tons). Of the quantity shipped by 
the end of the year 1,786} tons, equal to 26-4 per cent., were 
strips as compared with 1,175} tons, equal to 17 per cent., shipped 
as strips in 1927. If the local export values of the two crops are 
compared the difference, unfavourable to this year’s exports, is 
considerable. Whereas in 1927 the value reached £780,964 the 
figure for the year just ended was £565,576. It is estimated that 
Europeans produced 39 per cent. and natives 61 per cent. of the 
total weight shipped this year. In 1927 European-grown tobacco 
yielded a shipment weight of 56°6 per cent. of the total; 41 per 
cent. in 1930, and 39°3 per cent. in 1931. 


Of the 6,733 tons transported from the Protectorate all but 193 lb. 
were consigned to the United Kingdom. The total weight exceeds 
that of the year 1931 by 4,391,454 lb. (1,960} tons), equal to 41 per 
cent. 


Cotton.—The depressed market conditions continued, a further 
reduction in acreages under cotton was inevitable, and production 
was restricted to Lower River districts; but owing to the issue of 
a more prolific seed, the yield per acre was considerably in excess 
of that in former years and native growers were therefore com- 
pensated for the fall in price by the greater harvest. .The quantity 
exported during the year, amounting to 2,094,962 Ib. (5,237 bales), 
all of which was consigned to the United Kingdom, fell short of 
the preceding year’s shipments by 168,766 lb. (422 bales). There 
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is a carry-over to next year of 300 bales as against 100 bales of 
the 1931 crop which were included in this year’s exports. 

Owing to the success of the new seed and the larger quantity 
available for issue, export figures for the ensuing year should show 
much improvement over those recorded above. 


Tea.—Although the market prices of this commodity, which 
now takes second place in Nyasaland’s staple products, are still 
unfavourable and, in consequence, pluckings were again consider- 
ably restricted, the record weight of 2,573,871 lb. (1,149 tons) 
was exported this year, an increase of 610,419 lb. (2723 tons) 
when compared with last year’s figures. It is hopefully anticipated 
that the preferences recently granted to Empire teas in the United 
Kingdom and some of the Colonies will soon encourage a greater 
demand for the Protectorate’s product, the demand being accom- 
panied by market prices more closely approaching profitable pro- 
duction. With this expectation the ensuing year’s export figures 
will reflect that yearly increasing harvest which this commodity 
has experienced since its inception, and which its quality deserves. 


Although the United Kingdom continues to absorb the bulk of 
the tea grown in this country, having imported 93:8 per cent. of 
this year’s crop (96°86 per cent. last year and 98:5 per cent. in 
1930), the Rhodesias, the Union of South Africa, and other 
countries are steadily increasing their purchases. 


Sisal_—_As the market price of sisal has shown no improvement, 
and as it is far from an economic proposition to produce sisal in 
Nyasaland at the present level, estates and factories have remained 
closed throughout the year. 


Domestic exports in general weighed 24,329,313 lb. (10,861 tons) 
and were valued at £678,734 as against 2,102,227 lb. (9,867 tons). 
valued at £538,061, exported during the preceding year, an increase 
of 994 tons (10°08 per cent.) and in value of £140,673 (26°14 per 
cent.). Eliminating re-exports, weighing 881,296 lb. (3934 tons), 
valued at £22,614, the resulting figures, representing the actual 
products of the Protectorate, are 23,448,017 Ib. (10,4673 tons), 
valued at £656,120, as compared with similar exports of a year 
ago weighing 20,103,233 lb. (8,9743 tons) and valued at £502,158, 
giving an increase of 1,493 tons (16°63 per cent.) in weight and 
£153,962 (30°66 per cent.) in value. 


DrrecTION OF Export TRADE. 


Domestic products consigned to the United Kingdom weighed 
22,205,316 Ib. (9,913 tons), equal to 94°69 per cent. of the whole, 
valued at £646,503, equal to 98°53 per cent. of the total value, 
as compared with 7,542 tons (84°04 per cent.), valued at £494,694 
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(98°51 per cent.) shipped during 1931. Other countries of the 
Empire, mainly Southern Rhodesia, absorbed 877,568 lb. 
(392 tons), equal to 3°75 per cent., valued at £8,002, equal to 
1:22 per cent. as against the preceding year’s quantity and value 
of 223 tons (2°49 per cent.) and £4,636 (-93 per cent.). Foreign 
countries, mainly Portuguese East Africa, accounted for the 
balance of 365,133 Ib. (163 tons), or 1°56 per cent., valued at 
£1,615, or -25 per cent., as against the 1931 quantity and value 
of 1,2093 tons (18°47 per cent.) and £2,828 (°56 per cent.). 


TRANsiT TRADE. 


The combined values of goods entered in transit to and from 
neighbouring territories was £80,890, as compared with £87,829 
recorded in the preceding year showing a decrease of £6,939, equal 
to 79 per cent. General merchandise consigned to these territories, 
termed ‘‘ Transit Imports ’’, were valued at £43,201 and reflect a 
decrease of £13,283 (23°51 per cent.) when compared with the 
value of similar goods of a year ago, whilst produce from these 
territories, termed ‘‘ Transit Exports ’’, increased in value by 
£6,344 to £37,689 (20-24 per cent.). 


Exvort Doutizs. 


The only export duty leviable, other than a cess of 14d. per 
100 Ib. of unmanufactured tobacco exported from the Protectorate, 
is a charge of 2 per cent. ad valorem for road and river dues on 
merchandise re-exported. The cess on unmanufactured tobacco, 
which became effective in 1931 and was designed to assist the 
Federation of British Empire Tobacco Producers and generally 
to advance the growing interests of Empire tobacco, realized a sum 
of £950 during the year. 


Customs Legislation. 


The Tariff was amended in July for the purpose of protecting 
revenue from loss as a result of a fall in prices. The ad valorem 
duty on cement was changed to a specific duty of 1s. 6d. per cask 
of 400 lb., cotton piece-goods became liable to a duty of 14d. 
per yard or 27 per cent. ad valorem; the specific duty of 4s. 6d. 
per gross boxes of not more than 100 matches was applied to cover 
a content of not more than 55 matches, and for every edditional 
50 matches 4s. 6d. per gross. The 10 per cent. ad valorem duty 
on sugar was changed to a specific duty of 1s. 6d. per 100 lb., 
and the specific and ad valorem duties on wines were combined 
into higher specific duties. Parts of firearms and bicycles were 
included in the 25 per cent. ad valorem list. Cotton mosquito 
netting was included in the 10 per cent. list, and implements 
for use in making roads, bridges, etc., were included in the exemp- 
tion from duty lists. 
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VIOI.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


European. 

-Lack of regular employment having swelled the ranks of that 
type of native who makes his living as a vendor of local produce 
such as fowls, eggs, vegetables, etc., a keener element of competition 
was evidenced with a corresponding decrease in cost to Europeans. 
This decrease, however, was more than off-set in the increase 
in the cost of imported commodities due largely to enhanced ocean 
and railway freight rates which were inevitable owing to exchange 
difficulties with South Africa and Portuguese East Africa whose 
adherence to the gold standard was maintained throughout the 
year. It may thus be said that the cost of living of the European 
population shows a slight increase in comparison with that of last 
year which was estimated at approximately 10 per cent. over 
that of 1926. 

With the exception of a few instances where cuts in salary 
were made as an alternative to retrenchment among crop pro- 
ducing firms occasioned by the continued low commodity values 
little change is noticeable in the wages paid to European employees 
generally. 


Native. 


Rates of pay for unskilled labour vary from 6s. to 8s. per month 
in the Northern Province and from 7s. to 10s. in the Southern 
Province. Housing, firewood, and food or food allowances at the 
option of the employee are provided in addition. Drugs for the 
treatment of the more common complaints are stocked by employers 
and free treatment is given in Government dispensaries; more 
serious cases of illness are sent to the nearest hospital, usually 
at the expense of the employer. The average day’s work for 
unskilled labour varies from 4 to 8 hours, and is dependent on 
whether it is task work or time and on the energy of the worker 
himself. 

Skilled labour is paid according to qualifications and efficiency 
at rates varying from 15s. to 120s. a month. 

The rates of pay of the Native Civil Service which include 
artisans as well as clerks, and which may be said to be somewhat 
similar to those paid by commercial firms, are as follows :— 

Grade T1I.—£15 to £27 per annum by increments not 
exceeding £2 per annum. 

Grade II.—£30 to £45 per annum by increments not exceed- 
ing £3 per annum. 

Grade I.—£50 to £150 per annum by increments varying 
from £4 to £10 per annum. 
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The vast extremes in their mode of life render it impossible 
for any accurate statement to be made as to the cost of living 
of the native population, though it may be said that it varies 
according to the income of the individual who as a general rule 
lives up to the full extent of his resources. 

The staple food is a kind of porridge made from maize flour 
and cassava which is supplemented by fish and other relishes 
according to the means and taste of the individual. Villagers 
can live almost entirely on the produce of their own gardens 
at very little expense, while those in townships can feed themselves 
at a cost of from 3d. to 1s. 6d. per diem according to the standard 
which they maintain. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


General. 


Since the formation of an Education Department it has been 
the policy of Government to foster education, not by means of a 
large departmental staff and Government schools, but by 
encouraging Mission and private enterprise. Owing to this policy 
and to the efforts and sacrifices of the Missions, the financial 
crisis has not resulted in any serious curtailment of the general: 
education programme. 

The European statt of the Department has not been reduced— 
it was already at the irreducible minimum. It consists of the 
Director and a clerk at headquarters, one Superintendent in each 
of the two Provinces, and the Principal Assistant Master, and 
Assistant Mistress at the Jeanes Training Centre. Two of the 
three village schools for Mohammedans were closed during the 
year, but this was due rather to the apathy of the headmen and 
the villagers than to the need for economy. 

The Missions generally have been seriously handicapped by 
lack of funds: they have met the situation in many cases by asking 
for sacrifices from their European and African staff and in others 
by consolidation in place of expansion. As a result they have 
added another year of steady progress to their records. 


European Education. 


The four schools for the primary education of European children, 
established by private and Mission enterprise at Zomba, Blantyre, 
Limbe, and Mkhoma, have been maintained satisfactorily. The 
total enrolment was 115 and showed an increase of 15 per cent. 
on 1931. This was partly due to the fact that parents who, in 
better times, would have sent their children to England or South 
Africa were compelled to keep them in the Protectorate for financial 
reasons. Grants-in-aid amounting to £792 were paid to the schools. 
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The Boy Scouts and Girl Guide movement is gaining strength. 
Whereas in 1931 there was a solitary ‘‘ Brownie ’’ company there 
are now three ‘‘ Brownie ’’ companies and three ‘‘ Cub’’ packs. 
His Excellency the Governor and Lady Young are Presidents of 
the local associations. 


African Education. 

(a) Primary.—As reported previously an outstanding feature of 
African education is the close network of village schools main- 
tained by the Missions. In 1932 there were 2,910 of these schools. 
356 of them were ‘‘ assisted ’’, i.e. they had reached the standard 
required for grants-in-aid: the remainder were of the ‘‘ bush ’’ 
school type. While such figures show that the multiplicity of 
schools still takes precedence over their educational quality from 
the general Mission point of view, it is satisfactory to note that 
more and more importance is being paid to the necessity of 
bringing the schools into touch with village life and needs. The 
Superintendent in the Northern Province reported: ‘‘ While with 
the appearance in the villages of the better trained teacher con- 
siderable progress has been made in the actual teaching, the 
work of the village schools has a long way to go before they can 
become true centres of education activity. That all concerned 
realize this is a matter for congratulation, and with the limited 
resources at their disposal, the Missions are undoubtedly making 
a definite effort towards the ideal of the village school which will 
have a definite place in village life. By the work of African 
supervisors, trained either at the Jeanes Centre or by the Missions 
themselves, much is being done to try to relate the work of the 
schools more closely to the life of the people, and though progress 
must inevitably be slow, improvement will undoubtedly be effected 
in’ the’ next few years. Teachers and supervisors are being 
encouraged, as I think they have rarely been before, to study 
the relationship between the headmen and the people and the 
children.’’ 

(b) Vocational training.—Both Missions and certain Govern- 
ment Departments continue to train Africans for professions and 
trades but one result of the economic crisis has been to focus atten- 
tion on this branch of educational work, and the effect is disquiet- 
ing. Vocational training in the past has aimed inevitably at pro- 
ducing an expert who would be employed by Europeans. For many 
years Africans trained in .Nyasaland have found employment in 
adjacent countries: but the demand for them has been decreasing 
gradually as education in those countries improved and it has now 
stopped abruptly owing to the economic depression. Meanwhile 
village life has often been robbed of its best and most intelligent 
youth and there is a widespread feeling among educated Africans 
that the village offers no scope, comfort, social amenities or economic 
possibilities. 
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Enquiries are therefore being conducted on a wide scale to 
discover whether the standard of living in the villages has not 
already risen to such an extent as to admit of the employment 
of village specialists. It is obviously highly desirable that educated 
natives should find some occupation in which their personal 
ambitions can go hand in hand with direct service to their own 
community. 


(c) Teacher Training.—The Government Jeanes Training Centre 
is exerting a growing influence not only through the medium of 
the African men and women whom it has trained but also by sheer 
force of example. Its main purpose is rural reconstruction, using 
the village school and the home and family life of the Jeanes 
supervisor and his wife and children as its centres. There is 
ample evidence to show that some of the supervisors are putting 
into practice their principles, and the villages in which they live 
are beginning to reflect in improved housing and sanitary conditions 
the lessons they teach. But of equal importance has been the 
result of visits which Principal Headmen have paid to the Centre. 
At the moment of writing, one Principal Headman is rebuilding 
his whole village on a new site under the direct supervision of 
the staff and students at the Centre and others have asked for 
advice in this and similar matters. 

The death in August of Miss Begg, the Assistant Mistress, was 
a tragedy which was felt not only by the Department and the 
Missions but in many a village home. Her place remained unfilled 
at the end of the year. 

The ten Normal Institutes which are maintained by Missions 
with assistance from Government are steadily improving and an 
adequate supply of trained African Teachers is assured. The 
percentage of candidates from these Institutes who passed the 
annual Government Certificate examination in 1932 was over twice 
as high as in any previous year, 257 obtained the Vernacular 
Certificate and 77 the English Certificate. 


Female Education.—All primary schools are co-educational, but 
16 special boarding schools or hostels are maintained by Missions 
for girls and women. A considerable advance in female education 
should result from a Report which was drawn up in August, 1932, 
by a Committee of women educationists and doctors appointed by the 
Advisory Committee on Education in the Protectorate. The Report 
included detailed syllabuses for the various types of girls’ schools : 
they were based on the general principle that ‘‘ the majority of 
girls will become wives and mothers and it is important that their 
education should be directed towards equipping them for their 
future sphere of home making.’’ Provision is also made for the 
training of women teachers and nurses and the teaching of crafts 
and trades which will enable unmarried women, widows, and 
wives who have to support themselves when their husbands are 
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away, to earn a livelihood and be of direct service to the com- 
munity. The Report has been accepted as the common policy 
of the Missions and the Education Department. 


Special Institutions. 


Eleven leper colonies are maintained by Missions with Govern- 
ment assistance. In all of them schools exist, which adults as 
well as children attend, and a great deal of useful instruction 
is given in agriculture, building, etc. 


Industrial training is given to all long term prisoners in the 
Central Prison at Zomba. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Shipping. 


Except for the steamers of the British India Line which maintain 
@ regular mail service there are no fixed sailing dates from Beira, 
and passengers are often delayed some days at that port awaiting 
the departure of the ship on which they are booked. The voyage 
from England to Beira takes about 30 days by mail steamer 
and from five to six weeks by other vessels. 


There are six steamers on Lake Nyasa, the Guendolen, Pioneer, 
and Dove belonging to Government, the Chauncy Maples and 
Charles Jansen belonging to the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa, and the Malonda owned by a private Company but at 
present out of commission owing to the need of essential repairs. 
The Guendolen and Chauncy Maples make regular monthly calls 
at lake ports, the former carrying mails, passengers, and Govern- 
ment and commercial cargo, while the latter is run solely for 
Mission purposes. 


Railways. 


The Trans-Zambesi Railway connects Beira with Murraca on 
the south bank of the Zambesi’ (174 miles) where passengers and 
cargoes cross the river by a ferry-steamer. From Chindio, opposite 
Murraca, the Nyasaland Railways run to Port Herald (61 miles), 
the port of entry to the Protectorate, and thence to Blantyre 
(113 miles). The journey normally occupies about 24 hours, 
passengers sleeping on the train. Passenger trains are run twice 
a week in each direction; from Beira on Mondays and Fridays 
and from Blantyre on Sundays and Thursdays. 
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Work on the construction of the Zambesi Bridge, which will 
connect the Trans-Zambesia Railway with the Nyasaland Rail- 
ways, has proceeded satisfactorily during the year as has also the 
construction of the northern extension of the railway from Blantyre 
to Lake Nyasa. 

The Shire Highlands Railway (Port Herald to Blantyre) was 
opened to traffic in 1905, the Central Africa Railway (Chindio 
to Port Herald) in 1915, and the Trans-Zambesia Railway in 1922. 
These railways may be said to have served one-third only of the 
total area of the Protectorate, and the remaining two-thirds, includ- 
ing the fertile lands adjacent to Lake Nyasa, have remained com- 
paratively undeveloped owing to lack of transport. With the 
construction of the Zambesi Bridge and the extension of the rail- 
way northwards from Blantyre almost all the productive areas 
of the Protectorate will be brought within reasonably direct rail- 
way communication with the port of Beira. 


Air. 


Financial considerations hampered progress in developing aero- 
dromes and landing grounds during the early months of the year 
and kept the promise of a regular air service linking up with the 
Imperial Airways at Salisbury still far from fulfilment. Towards 
the end of the year, however, a welcome revival of interest was 
made possible by the proposal of the Air Ministry for a flight 
of the Royal Air Force to visit Nyasaland in 1933 and the offer 
of financial assistance for the preparation of aerodromes. Intensive 
work was begun on two full-sized aerodromes, one at Chileka 
situated some eleven miles from Blantyre on the Salisbury-Tete 
Road, and the other at Lilongwe. The sites were visited by an 
Air Ministry expert, and even in their then unfinished state they 
were pronounced entirely suitable for the purpose in view and 
promised to be exceptionally good when judged by African standards. 
Public interest received an added stimulus with the arrival by 
air at Limbe aerodrome in November of His Excellency the 
Governor, Sir Hubert Young, Lady Young, and family, while the 
practical value of flying in Nyasaland was demonstrated by an 
officer of the Public Works Department who flew his own Gipsy 
Moth machine from England on his return from leave and sub- 
sequently used it to advantage in the pursuit of his official duties. 

At the end of the year there were seasonable landing grounds 
at Dedza, Fort Johnston, and Zomba and incomplete full-sized 
aerodromes at Chileka and Lilongwe capable of accommodating 
any type of machine. 


Roads. 


According to a recent re-classification of the public roads there 
ie now a total mileage of 3,325 of which 96 miles only are metalled, 
the remainder being ‘‘ earth '’ roads. 
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The following table summarizes the new classification :— 


2a5Fs Mazimum gross Weights Total 
Description. permitted. mileage. 
Macadam surface... 8 tons... aes wae aoe eae 96 


Earth f Gat . . 
Pecisacent bridging *5 tons, June—November inclusive 


“all-weather.” 2 tons, December—May us 822 
Earth surface ... 


Permanent bridging 5 tons, June—November 


” 


“ Seasonal.” 2 tons, December—May ‘- 240 
Earth surface... a 
Temporary bridging 7 2 tonsa... ie ao tee «= 1,705 
“ Seasonal.” 
Light Vehicles as ane eee 462 
Gross Total ... « = 8,825 


* 6 tons permitted under specified conditions. 


Particulars of the main roads are contained in a Road Guide 
(which is under revision) published by Government; their con- 
dition is also reported monthly in the Government Gazette. 

The road system serves all areas of present production not directly 
served by rail or lake steamer, and gives access by motor-car (but in 
some cases in the dry season only) to all Administrative Stations. 

The condition of the roads is generally recognized as comparing 
favourably with that of roads in other parts of Africa, and this 
is an important factor in reducing the cost of motor transport and 
in attracting visitors to the country. 

The effects of curtailment of expenditure on road maintenance 
consequent upon the financial situation have been minimized by 
the introduction of improved methods and the extended use of 
modern machinery. 


Motor Transport. 


The following table indicates the increase in the use of motor 


transport in Nyasaland between 1924 and 1930, its decline in 1931 
and revival in 1932 :— 





Type of Vehicle. | Dec.| Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
1924.) 1925. | 1926. | 1927.| 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932, 


Cars and lorries ... | 300 

Trailers... ae | 12 

Motor bicycles and | 647 
side-cars. 





Totals... | 859 | 1,278 | 1,468 | 1,897 | 2,288 | 2,381 | 2,582 | 2,223 | 2,326 





Percentage Increase |55-3 | 48-7 4:1 ]11-85| — | 4.63 
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Of the 2,326 vehicles in Nyasaland 1,841 are owned by Euro- 
peans, 274 by Asiatics, and 211 by natives which represents a 
ratio of 1 vehicle to 1:07, 5°81, and 7,163°42 of the European, 
Asiatic, and native population respectively. 

Government maintains a Transport Department with a fleet of 
motor vehicles consisting of eleven lorries, four touring cars, and 
one box-body. The total mileage travelled by the fleet in 1932 
was 197,711, and the value of the services rendered, based on the 
usual commercial rates, exceeded the total cost by £2,734. 

The Public Works Department and the Geological Survey main- 
tain a small fleet of lorries for the transport of stores and equip- 
ment, and both services have proved their economic value. 


Postal. 


There are 37 post offices in the Protectorate excluding 2 offices 
which transact telegraph business only. Telegraph business was 
extended during 1932 to four offices, and postal facilities to one 
oftice which previously transacted telegraph business only. These 
post offices are spread throughout the whole of the country, Karonga 
in the north being approximately 18 miles from the northern 
border, and Port Herald in the south about 16 miles from the 
southern border. There are 26 post offices which are also tele- 
‘graph offices in addition to the two telegraph offices mentioned 
above, and additional telegraph facilities are supplied by the Nyasa- 
land Railway Company. 

Mails are forwarded by rail, motor lorry, lake steamer, and mail 
carriers. The mail carrier services are maintained with the utmost 
regularity during all weathers, and the successful results speak 
well for this type of service considering the adverse conditions 
met with especially during the wet weather. In many cases the 
carriers are armed with rifles as a protection from carnivorous 
animals. An overnight service operating for six nights a week 
maintains communication between Blantyre, Limbe, and Zomba, 
a distance of 42 miles. Two relays of men are employed on the 
journey, and leaving each end at 3.30 p.m. they deliver the mail 
at its destination at 8.0 a.m. next day. 

The main mail route is maintained by motor lorry between 
Limbe and Fort Jameson over a distance of 318 miles via Lilongwe. 
Between Lilongwe and Karonga the service is by mail carrier 
for a distance of 384 miles which is covered on a scheduled time- 
table occupying 14 days in one direction and 16 in the other. 
These times are the outcome of the revision of the service men- 
tioned in last year’s Report. 

From Karonga the carrier service is continued west to Abercorn 
and Fife in Northern Rhodesia and north to Tukuyu in Tanganyika 
Territory. Other branch carrier services connect the lake stations 
to the main route. 
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Letter maiis for the lake stations and parcel mails for all stations 
north of Kasungu are forwarded by P.A.V. Guendolen which sails 
from Fort Johnston monthiy, the journey occupying fifteen days. 


Mails from South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, 
and Portuguese East Africa reach the country twice weekly by 
rail. Overseas mails arrive each week by rail from Cape Town. 
The journey from Southampton to Blantyre takes 22 days 6 hours. 
Overseas parcel mails are despatched by steamer to Beira and 
thence by rail to Nyasaland taking an average of 41 days to com- 
plete the journey. 


Telegraphs. 


The main telegraph system was originally constructed by the 
African Transcontinental Telegraph Company, a subsidiary of the 
British South Africa Company, whose driving force, the late Cecil 
Rhodes, conceived the idea of linking up by telegraph the distant 
territories under British control north of the Zambesi, and, by 
connecting with the Egyptian telegraph system to Cairo, thereby 
securing a cheaper route from South Africa to Great Britain than 
was at that time available by submarine cable from Cape Town, 
where the rate charged was 11s. a word. 


The line was built from Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, via Tete 
in Portuguese territory, to Blantyre, in 1896. From Blantyre 
the construction proceeded northwards along the Lake shore to 
Karonga, in the extreme north of the Protectorate, where it 
branched north-west to Fife and Abercorn and, crossing the then 
German East African border, proceeded northwards through 
Bismarcksburg (now Kasanga) to Ujiji on the eastern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika. 

Ujiji was reached in 1902, the year in which Cecil Rhodes died, 
and with his death the construction ceased. The dream of linking 
up the south by direct telegraph line with the north never matured. 
The advent since those days of railways, motor roads, and wireless 
telegraphy, including beam working, has helped to achieve in 
other ways the objects for which the line was built. Cable rates 
by beam wireless from Southern Rhodesia to Great Britain are now 
le. 2d. and 7d. a word. From Nyasaland the charges are 1s. 7d. 
and 93d. 

A branch line was also constructed by the Company from Domira 
Bay to Fort Jameson, where a telegraph office was opened in 1898. 

In 1925 the Telegraph Company went into liquidation and its 
immovable assets, represented by over one thousand miles of well 
built telegraph line and numerous telegraph offices in Nyasaland, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Tanganyika, were taken over by the 
respective Governments at a purchase price of £12,500, the Nyasa- 
land share being £10,750. The section running through Portu- 
guese territory was purchased for £2,000, the Nyasaland and 
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Southern Rhodesian Governments sharing the cost on the basis 
of line mileage each side of the Zambesi. 

Since that date new lines have been built by Government and 
additional offices have been opened, the total number of offices 
being now 27, of which five were opened in 1932. 


Telephones. 
The development of the telephone service is a most gratifying 
feature as will be evidenced from the following figures :— 


1930. 1931. 1932. 
Telephones in use... 185 229 271 
Revenue ... eae ane £1,167 £1,307 £1,540 


Five new exchanges were opened during the year, making 
eleven public exchanges. Two call offices were also opened. 


Wireless. 

At the end of the year there were 65 licensed wireless listeners 
in the Protectorate. Of the receiving sets in use 80 per cent. were 
of British manufacture, 10°8 per cent. American, 7°7 per cent. 
Dutch and 1-5 per cent. German. The average value per set was 
£24. As electric power from the mains is only available in Zomba, 
Blantyre, and Limbe the great majority of the sets imported were 
battery operated. 

The Empire Broadcasting service is received, on the whole, fairly 
well in Nyasaland. From the 19th December transmission was 
changed from the experimental station at Chelmsford, GdSW, 
to the new station at Daventry which was specially erected for 
the broadcast by zones of Empire programmes. The new service 
was at first well reported on by listeners, although reception has 
since varied in quality from time to time. As, however, it is still 
in the experimental stage improved local reception is anticipated 
as the many difficulties confronting a world-wide broadcasting 
service are gradually eliminated. 

No local broadcasting service is given and no charge is made for 
the issue of a licence. Wireless sets and accessories, however, are 
subject to an import duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem. 


XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banking. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, maintains branches 
at Blantyre, Limbe, Lilongwe, and Zomba, and an agency at 
Dedza, while Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas) 
has branches at Blantyre and Limbe. 

The Post Office Savings Bank conducts business at the 20 more 
important post offices. 
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Currency. 

The currency of the Protectorate was entirely English sterling 
until Britain departed from the gold standard in September, 1931. 
Under Proclamation No. 11 of 1931 Nyasaland also abandoned gold 
with effect from 12th October and authorised the circulation within 
the Protectorate of banknotes issued within the territory of Southern 
Rhodesia by the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, and 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial, and Overseas). Such notes 
were declared to be legal tender, to be regarded as money and 
received at par. Neither of the Banks is required to redeem the 
notes in gold. 

At the end of the year negotiations were in progress for the 
introduction of Rhodesian silver coinage in addition to the existing 
British silver and bronze currency. 


Weights and Measures. 
Imperial weights and measures are in standard use throughout 
the Protectorate. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


No change has been made in the organization of the Public 
Works Department, which is on a de-centralized basis. With 
headquarters’ offices, workshops, and stores at Zomba, the Southern 
and Central Divisions which embrace the more highly developed 
portions of the Protectorate are each under an Executive Engineer 
having central offices etc. at Blantyre and Dedza respectively, while 
the northern area is in charge of an Assistant Engineer, stationed 
at Mzimba, who is responsible direct to headquarters, as is also 
an Inspector of Works in charge of the South Nyasa area and 
stationed at Fort Johnston. 


The following are the figures for expenditure in 1931 and 1932 :— 


1931. 1932. 
£ & 
Public Works Department... 22,380 21,843 
Public Works Recurrent fh 17,202 11,393 
Public Works Extraordinary ... 14,190 2,969 
Loan Works :— 
East African Loan (Roads) ... 24,801 18,690 
Colonial Development Fund 
(Buildings, etc.) bss 34,011 30,119 


£112,584 £85,014 


Decrease ... aes eR £27,570 
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The financial situation demanded drastic economy in expenditure, 
and savings were effected which amounted to about 16 per cent. 
of the amounts provided under the two votes concerned. In 
addition Public Works Extraordinary were reduced to the minimum. 

In the category of buildings (apart from maintenance, which 
was confined to essential repairs) the most important work under- 
taken was the continuation of the programme of construction 
under the various schemes financed from the Colonial Development 
Fund. 

New native hospitals were completed at Cholo (50 beds), Chirad- 
zulu (30 beds), Fort Manning (30 beds) and Karonga (50 beds) ; 
those at Zomba (100 beds), Chikwawa (30 beds), Mlanje (50 
beds), and Kasungu (30 beds) were nearly completed. A portion 
of the hospital at Kota-Kota (50 beds) was completed and occupied, 
the existing hospital at Port Herald was enlarged and welfare 
clinics and health visitors’ houses were completed at Fort Johnson 
and Port Herald. 

The eleven rural dispensaries commenced in 1931 were finished, 
ten more were built, and the erection of two more was begun. 
Houses for Medical Officers were completed at Lilongwe, Cholo, 
and Karonga, and for Indian Sub-Assistant Surgeons at the hos- 
pitals where European Medical Officers are not at present to be 
appointed. 

As regards cattle-dipping tanks, the present programme for the 
Central Province was concluded by the completion of five tanks, 
and in the North Nyasa District six tanks were reconditioned, 
one entirely rebuilt, and three additional ones completed and brought 
into use. A new house at Lilongwe was built for a Veterinary 
Officer, and another at Mzimba was commenced. 

The site in Zomba for the new Agricultural Headquarters was 
prepared for commencement of building in 1983. 

The new Lilongwe water-supply scheme was completed and 
materials were ordered for water-supply and sanitation schemes for 
Zomba. 

Of building works financed otherwise than from the Colonial 
Development Fund, a new house at Ncheu for the Assistant 
District Commissioner, and another at Zomba for the European 
Gaoler at the Central Prison, may be mentioned. 

A new hydro-electric installation at Zomba was completed and 
brought into use without interruption in the lighting service at the 
end of September. The installation includes an ice-making and 
refrigerating plant. 

In regard to road work, progress continued on the programme of 
construction financed from the East Africa Guaranteed Loan. 

The Likabula Bridge on the Mlanje road, comprising five rein- 
forced concrete spans of 25 feet each, was completed early in the 
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year, and many permanent bridges of less importance were con- 
structed, culverts installed, and other improvements effected on 
-various roads which serve as feeders to the railway and Lake ports. 


Construction commenced on the new road from Lilongwe to 
Salima, on the Northern Extension of the railway; this road is 
required to be available for traffic in the 1984 tobacco season. 


The most heavily trafficked section of the Blantyre-Limbe road 
was reconstructed and treated with bitumen emulsion, the result 
being highly satisfactory. 

In spite of drastic reduction in expenditure on road maintenance 
the main roads were generally in good order; the effects of such 
economy are usually to be expected to appear in the ensuing year 
but they will be minimized by the extended use of mechanical 
appliances, orders having been placed for four self-propelled 
‘“‘ maintainers ’’. The road principally to suffer has been the 
metalled road from Luchenza to Mlanje which carries heavy traffic 
throughout the rains and which is relatively costly to maintain. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


The great majority of cases, criminal and civil, which come before 
the Courts, are tried by the Courts subordinate to the High Court, 
namely the Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third class. 
There is, however, at present no Court of the first class, as this 
was presided over by a Town Magistrate and the post has been 
abolished for reasons of economy. The second and third class Courts 
are presided over respectively by the District Commissioners and 
Assistant District Commissioners of each district. 


In native cases a Subordinate Court of the second class has 
jurisdiction in all criminal cases except treason, but all sentences 
exceeding six months imprisonment or twelve strokes require con- 
firmation by the High Court. Subordinate Courts have the power 
to commit serious cases for trial by the High Court, but this 
is seldom done owing to the expense and inconvenience involved 
except in cases which occur near Blantyre. Consequently most 
murder cases are tried by a Surbordinate Court of the second class. 
For these, i.e., all trials for murder or manslaughter, there is 
& special procedure, namely, the Magistrate sits with three asses- 
sors, and before the accused is found guilty or not guilty the 
Magistrate forwards a copy of the proceedings to the Attorney- 
General and a memorandum setting forth his conclusions and also 
the opinions of the assessors. The Attorney-General can then 
direct that further evidence be taken or that the case be referred 
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to the High Court for trial, or if satisfied with the trial in the 
Subordinate Court he submits a copy of the record to the High 
Court together with a memorandum of his conclusions. The High 
Court can then give such directions as it considers necessary, such 
as to call for further evidence, and finally it directs the Magistrate 
to convict or acquit the accused and to pass sentence which must 
then be sent to the High Court for confirmation. If the accused 
is convicted of murder, he can appeal within 30 days to His 
Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa, and the Subordinate 
Court is obliged to inform him of this right. 


In native civil cases the Subordinate Courts have jurisdiction 
over all cases, but important ones relating to land or major dis- 
putes between native Chiefs may be commenced in the High Court. 

In non-native criminal cases a Subordinate Court of the second 
class can pass a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding six 
months or a fine not exceeding £75, and all Europeans. are en- 
titled to be tried by a jury except in trivial cases. In non-native 
civil cases, second and third class Subordinate Courts respectively 
have jurisdiction over amounts in dispute not exceeding £50 and 
£25. 

In addition to the usual provisions with regard to appeals, 
supervision over the Subordinate Courts is exercised by the High 
Court through monthly returns. Each month a return is sent 
to the Judge, giving short details of every case disposed of during 
the month. On perusal of this return the Judge may call for the file 
of any particular case and can make any order which the justice 
of the case may require, such as to call for further evidence or to 
reduce the sentence. 


If possible, the Judge visits at least once a year every Subordinate 
Court in the Protectorate, inspecting the Court books and files, and 
the prisons, and generally advising and directing the Magistrates 
on any matters of procedure or legal difficulty. 


Police. 


The establishment of the Police Force consists of 13 European 
Officers, 2 European Sssistant Inspectors, 3 Asiatic Sub-Inspectors, 
and 496 Africans. 


European and Asiatic Officers are stationed only in the more 
important settled areas of the Southern Province. In all other 
districts the African police are under the direction of Administrative 
Officers. 


The headquarters of the Force is at Zomba, where there is & 
Training Depot, a Criminal Investigation Department, including 
a Central Finger-print Bureau, and an Immigration Department. 
A Passport Office is also maintained at headquarters. 
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Crime in the settled and urban areas has not increased, and 
serious offences show a slight tendency to decrease. The number 
of cases reported to the police in these areas was 2,339, of which 
269 or 11°50 per cent. were offences against the person, and 921 
or 39°35 per cent. were offences against property. The number 
of cases taken to court was 1,768, resulting in 1,662 convictions— 
a percentage of 94°00 per cent. convictions to prosecutions. The 
percentage of undetected cases to cases reported was only 13:39. 
The declared value of property reported stolen was £1,555, of 
which £778 or 50°03 per cent. was recovered by the police. 


Prisons. 

The established prisons consist of a Central Prison at Zomba 
for the detention of Europeans, Asiatics, and long-sentence and re- 
cidivist Africans, and 19 District prisons, situated at the head- 
quarters of each District, for short-sentence non-recidivist Africans. 

The Central Prison is supervised by a European Superintendent 
with a Deputy Superintendent and Gaoler to assist him. The 
warder staff is composed of Africans. The accommodation con- 
.Sists of a section for Europeans consisting of five single cells, one 
ward for four Asiatics, two main blocks for African males, only 
one of which is completed and contains 16 wards accommodating 
12 prisoners each and 11 wards for 8 prisoners each. The other 
block is not yet finished; it will contain 50 single cells. There 
is a separate hospital building with isolation sections situated 
outside the main wall of the prison. These consist of one ward and 
four single cells for lepers, one ward and four single cells for 
venereal cases, and two wards and four cells for infectious cases. 
In addition there are two wards for new admissions, and a female 
section containing one ward and four cells. 

Male adult prisoners are classified as follows :— 

Section I.—Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment with or with- 
out hard labour for a term of three years and upwards. 

Section II.—Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term of less than three years. 


Prisoners in each Section are graded as follows according to 
their character and antecedents, so far as these can be 
ascertained :— 

Grade A.—Not previously convicted of serious crime and not 
habitually criminal. 

Grade B.—Previously so convicted or habitually criminal and of 
corrupt habits (recidivist grade). 

‘At present the accommodation of the prison will not permit 
prisoners in A and B Grades being kept separate. ‘ 

Technical training is given in the prison shops and comprises 
carpentry, tinsmithery, tailoring, shoemaking, etc. 
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The older types of District prisons mostly consist of association 
wards, but all new prisons are being built to a standard plan on 


modern lines. 


These prisons are under the supervision of Adminis- 


trative or Police Officers, the African staff consisting of either 
warders or policemen. 

The total number of persons committed to prison in 1932 was 
4,040, of whom 1,296 were detained for safe custody pending trial, 
and 2,743 for purposes of penal imprisonment. The admissions 
comprised three European males, three Asiatic males, 3,936 African 
males, and 98 African females. The daily average number of 
persons in all prisons was 757-71 an increase of 33:29 as compared 
with the previous year. 

The health of the prisoners was satisfactory. The number of 
admissions to hospital was 681, and the daily average on the sick 
list 4453. The total number of deaths during the year was 11, 
not including executions, of which there were 6. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Ordinances. 


During the year 1932 the following Ordinances were passed by 
the Legislative Council :— 


Date passed. 


15th June 
15th June 
15th June 
15th June 
15th June 
15th June 


15th June 
15th June 
15th June 
16th June 
15th June 
29th September 
llth October 
11th October 
11th October 
11th October 


11th October 
11th October 
llth October 
1lth October 
11th October 
llth October 
11th October 
11th October 
11th October 
11th October 
16th November 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Title. 


1—Intoxicating Liquor. 

2—Customs (Amendment). 

3—Deeds of Arrangement (Asesduasisty: 

4—European Officers Pensions (Amendment). 

5—Public Health. 

6—European Officers Pensions (Amendment 
No. 2). 

7—Dangerous Drugs. 

8—Widows and Orphans Pension (Amendment). 

9Trade Union. 

10—Civil Servants (Proportionate Pensions). 

11—Banking (Amendment). 

12—Game (Amendment). 

13—Bush Fires, 

14—Registration of Trade Marks. 

15—Education (Amendment). 

16—Widows and Orphans Pension (Amendment 
No. 2). 

17—Registration of Designs. 

18—Appropriation, 1933. 

19—Dangerous Drugs (Amendment). 

20—Supplementary Appropriation, 1932. 

21—Registration of Patents. 

22—Bankruptcy (Amendment). 

23—King’s African Rifles (Amendment). 

24—Police (Amendment). 

25—Motor Traffic (Amendment). 

26—Peters Pension. 

28—Income Tax (Amendment). 
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15th November ... No. 29—Immigration Restriction (Amendment). 


15th November ... No. 30—Destruction of Locusts. 

15th November ... No. 31—Widows and Orphans Pension (Amendment 
No. 3). 

15th November ... No. 32—Licensing (Amendment). 


Of the above the following are the most important :— 


The Intoxicating Liquor Ordinance, 1932.—Ordinance No. 1 
repealed the Intoxicating Liquor Ordinance, 1911, and the Intoxi- 
cating Liquor (Amendment) Ordinance, 1927. The new Ordinance 
is a comprehensive and up-to-date legislative measure dealing with 
the subject of the sale of intoxicating liquor under the various 
types of licences issued in the Protectorate. 


The Customs (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932.—Ordinance No. 2 
gives the Governor in Council power to authorize the Comptroller 
of Customs to refuse for a specified period to allow delivery of goods 
from a Customs warehouse when the quantity appears to be in 
excess of normal requirements. 


The Public Health Ordinance, 1932.—Ordinance No. 5 repeals 
the Epidemic and Contagious Diseases Ordinance, 1903, the Infec- 
tious Diseases (Notification) Ordinance, 1908, and the Vaccination 
Ordinance, 1908. This Ordinance deals with all matters connected 
with public health. 


The Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 1932.—Ordinance No. 7 gives 
effect generally to the Dangerous Drugs Convention signed at 
Geneva on 19th February, 1925. 


The Game (Amendment) Ordinance, 19832.—Ordinance No. 12 
permits the Governor to prescribe by Rules the duration of a 
Visitors Temporary Licence and a Protectorate Temporary Licence. 


The Bush Fires Ordinance, 1932.—Ordinance No. 13 repeals 
the Grass Fires Prevention Ordinance, 1925, and strengthens the 
law with regard to the prevention and control of bush fires. 


The Registration of Trade Marks Ordinance, 1932.—Ordinance 
No. 14 deals with all matters connected with the registration of 
trade marks, and in particular provides that only trade marks 
registered in the United Kingdom shall be registrable in the Pro- 
tectorate. 


The Registration of Designs Ordinance, 1932.—Ordinance No. 17 
deals with all matters connected with the registration of designs, 
and in particular provides that only designs registered in the United 
Kingdom shall be registrable in the Protectorate. 


The Registration of Patents Ordinance, 1932.—Ordinance No. 12 
deals with all matters connected with the registration of patente, 
and in particular provides that only patents registered in the 
United Kingdom shall be registrable in the Protectorate. 
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The Motor Traffic (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932.—Ordinance 
No. 25 permits the Governor in Council to make Rules prescribing 
the conditions in which (a) motor cars licensed elsewhere may 
be used in the Protectorate without being licensed locally and, 
(t) driving licences issued elsewhere will be recognized in Nyasa- 
land. 

The Native Employees Compensation Ordinance, 1932.— 
Ordinance No. 27—His Excellency’s assent withheld. 

The Immigration Restriction (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932.— 
Ordinance No. 29 increases the deposit which may be demanded 
from a non-native about to enter the Protectorate from £50 to £100. 

The Destruction of Locusts Ordinance, 1932.—Ordinance No. 30. 
After being immune from attacks by locusts for many years, this 
territory was recently visited by large swarms of the pests. This 
Bill legalizes the measures which Government considers necessary 
to exterminate the swarms. 

The Licensing (Amendment) Ordtnance, 1932.—Ordinance No. 32 
amends the principal Ordinance (No. 1 of 1910) by giving Licensing 
Officers power to refuse applications for licences to trade. 


Subsidiary Legislation. 
The following is a list of subsidiary legislation issued during 
the year :— 


Proclamations. 
Date issued. 

30th January .. No. 1—Forest Ordinance, 1926: Chongoni Forest 
Reserve. 

10th February .. No. 2—Customs Ordinance, 1906: Prohibiting the 
importation of certain spirits. 

2ist May ae .. No, 3—Forest Ordinance, 1926: Zomba Mountain 
Forest Reserve. 

25th May... +. No. 4—Townships Ordinance, 1931: Boundaries of 
the Limbe Township. 

8th July ms +. No, 5—Townships Ordinance, 1981: Boundaries of 
the Blantyre Township. 

8th July ay «. No, 6—Customs Ordinance, 1906: Export of native 
foodstuffs. 

28th July... «. No. 7—District Administration (Native) Ordinance, 
1924; Appointment of Principal Head- 
men, 

28rd August ... «. No, 8—District Administration (Native) Ordinance, 
1924: Appointment of Principal Head- 
men. 

25th August ... .. No. Q9—Diseases of Animals Ordinance, 1922: Blan- 


tyre and Chikwawa Districts infected with 
swine fever. 


9th September «. No. 10—Forest Ordinance, 1926: The Mvai Reserve, 
Ncheu District deleted. 

9th September «No. 11—Game Ordinance, 1926: Licences suspended. 

24th October +» No, 12—Forest Ordinance, 1926: Mua Forest Re- 
serve, Dedza District. 

1st November «No, 13—Forest Ordinance, 1926: Mchinji Forest 


Reserve, Fort Manning District. 


ith November 


19th November 
19th November 


21st November 


28th December 
3lst December 


Date of Gazette. 


* January ae 


January ay 
JIsnuary 
January 
January 
January ae 
February 


February wae 
February 
February 
February 


February 
February 


March 
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No. 14—District Administration (Native) Ordinance, 
1924: Appointment of Principal Head- 
men. 

No. 15—The Customs Ordinance, 1906: Prohibiting 
the export of ghee from the Protectorate. 

No. 16—Dogs Ordinance, 1924: Applied to Town- 
ships of Zomba, Blantyre, and Limbe. 

No. 17—District Administration (Native) Ordin- 
ance: Appointment of Principal Head- 
men. 

No. 18—Bush Fires Ordinance, 1932: Applied to 
the whole Protectorate. 

No. 19—Townships Ordinance, 1932: Zomba Town- 
ship abolished. 


Rules, Orders, and Notices. 


Post Office Ordinance, 1916: Imperial Airways Ser- 
vice. 

Consular Fees (Amendment) Order in Council, 1931. 

Telegraph (Amendment) Rules, 1932. 

Deeds of Arrangement Rules, 1932. 

Customs Rules, 1932. 

Confirmation of Ordinances. 

Air Navigation (Colonies, Protectorates, and Man- 
dated Territories) (Amendment) Order, 1931. 

Confirmation of Ordinance No. 17 of 1932. 

Post Office Ordinance, 1916: Air Mail rates. 

Forest Ordinance, 1926: Rules amended. 

Treaty of Extradition with Cuba. Extended to the 
Nyasaland Protectorate. 

Townships Ordinance, 1931. Rules amended. 

Sanitary Boards Ordinance, 1929: Appointment of 
Medical Officer. 

Bankruptcy Ordinance, 1928, and Bankruptcy 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1930: Reciprocation with 
Tanganyika Territory. 

Townships Ordinance, 1931: Rules re votes. 

Forest Reserves (Trout Fishing) Rules, 1932. 

Compulsory dipping of cattle. 

Licensing Church building for marriages. 

Railway Ordinance, 1907: Rates and tariffs amend- 
ment. 

Railway Ordinance, 1907: Plans deposited. 

Post Office Ordinance, 1916: Parcel-Post Cash on 
Delivery Service. 

Confirmation of Ordinance No. 10 of 1932. 

Townships Ordinance, 1931: By-laws amended. 

Railway Ordinance, 1907: Plans deposited at the 
Lands Office, Blantyre. 

Public Roads Ordinance, 1913: Chiradzulu by-pass 
road. 

Public Roads Ordinance, 1913: Rule 18 amended. 

Forest Ordinance, 1926: Rule 4 amended. 

Telegraphs Ordinance, 1926: Rules cancelled. 

Forest Ordinance, 1926: Rule 26 amended. 

Marriage Ordinance, 1902: Licensing Church build- 
ing for marriages. 
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May 
May 
June 
June 
July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July... 
August 
August 
August 


August 
August 


August 


August 
August 


August 

September 
September 
September 
September 


September 
September 


September 
September 


September 
September 


October 
October 
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Bankruptcy Ordinance, 1928: The Bankruptcy 
(Reciprocity) Rules, 1932. 

Bankruptcy Ordinance, 1928: The Bankruptcy 
(Reciprocity) Fees, 1932. : 

Eastern African Court of Appeal Amendment Rules, 
1931. 

Tobacco Ordinance, 1926: Extending the period of 
Licences. 

Customs Ordinance, 1906: Schedules I and I! 
amended. 

Agricultural Statistics (Amendment) Rules, 1932. 

Post Office Ordinance, 1916: Government Notice 
No. 79 of 1931 cancelled. 

Plant Pests and Diseases Ordinance, 1924: Cotton 
(Uprooting) Rules, 1926. 

Townships Ordinance, 1931: By-law No. 4 (2) 
amended. 

East African Fugitive Offenders Order in Council, 
1924: Appointment of Magistrates. 

Telegraphs Ordinance, 1926: Telegraph (Amend- 
ment) Rules, 1932. 

Tobacco Ordinance, 1926: Rules. 

Native Liquor Rules, 1932. 

Sanitary Boards Ordinance, 1929: Rules. 

Nyasaland Loan Rules, 1932. 

Townships Ordinance, 1931: Election (Amendment) 
Rules, 1932. 

Tobacco (Amendment) Ordinance, 19381: Appoint- 
ment of Officers of the Native Tobacco Board. 

Confirmation of Ordinances. 

Railway Ordinance, 1907: Plans deposited at the 
Office of the Lands Officer, Blantyre. 

Post Office Ordinance, 1916: Air Mail Parcel Ser 
vice Regulations, 1932. 

Public Health Ordinance, 1932: Area for Cemetery. 

Post Office Ordinance, 1916: Air Mail and Postage 
Fees. 

Diseases of Animals Ordinance, 1922: Mpatamilonde 
dipping-tank. 

Bankruptcy Ordinance, 1928: Date of coming into 
effect. 

Confirmation of Ordinances. 

Game (Amendment) Rules, 1932. 

Post Office Ordinance, 1916: Imperial Airways 
Service. 

Motor Traffic (Visiting Motor Cars) Rules, 1932. 

Forest Reserve (Trout Fishing Amendment) Rules, 
1932. 

Game Ordinance, 1926: Rule. 

Motor Traffic Ordinance, 1920: Zomba Plateau road 
traffic time table. 

Tobacco Ordinance, 1926: Rules. 

European Officers’ Pensions (Amendment) Regula- 
tions, 1932. 

Forest Ordinance, 1926: Amendment Rules. 

Convention and Statute on the Regime of Navigable 
Waterways of International Concern, 1921. The 
Shire River at Chiromo closed to navigation. 
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October ae ... Public Health Ordinance, 1932: Cemetery closed. 

October a ... Motor Traffic (Visiting Motor Cars) Rules, 1932. 

October bes ... Confirmation of Ordinances. 

November... .... Post Office Savings Bank Ordinance, 1910: Interest 
reduced from 3 per centum to 2} per centum per 
annum. 


November... «» Registration of Trade Marks Ordinance, 1932: Date 
of coming into operation. 


December ... a. Townships Ordinance, 1931: By-laws re sleeping 
rooms, 

December oes ... Sanitary Boards Ordinance, 1929: Zomba Sanitary 
Board. 

December... ... Sanitary Boards Ordinance, 1929: Applied to 
Zomba Sanitary Area. 

December oes ... Air Mail Parcel Service (Amendment) Regulations, 
1932. 

December tas ... Post Office Ordinance, 1916: Air Mails: Introduc- 


tion of special rates for postcards, 
December ws aee-~sNatives on Private Estates Ordinance, 1928: Sale 


of produce. 

December ae ... Bankruptcy (Reciprocity) Rules, 1932: Additions of 
names and dates. 

December ..._.... “Education (Amendment) Rules, 1932. 

December wee «. Post Office Ordinance, 1916: Imperial Airways 
Service. 

December oe ... Post Office Ordinance, 1916: Imperial Airways 
Service. 

December... .. Corrigenda: Alteration in numbering of 1931 
Ordinances, 

December... - Motor Traffic Ordinance, 1920: Zomba Plateau road 
traffic time table. 

December ... .... Destruction of Locusts Rules, 1932. 

December... « Confirmation of Ordinances. 

December Soy +. Destruction of Locusts Ordinance, 1932: State of 


danger declared. 


There is at present no locally enacted legislation dealing speci- 
fically with factory control, compensation for accidents, and pro- 
vision for sickness, old age, etc., but the enactment of a Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance is under consideration. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue and expenditure for the past three years was as 
follows :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£& £ : 
1930... 5 ae os 442 663 428 ,900 
1931... = te vee 482,500 501,975 
19382... ie ee oe 530,931 505 ,800 


Loans in aid of the Trans-Zambesia Railway Annuities, and 
grants from the Colonial Development Fund are included under 
Tevenue, while under expenditure are also included disbursements 
in respect of the same services. 
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Public Debt. 


The public debt of the Protectorate on 31st December, 1932, 
amounted to £3,228,150 :— . 


= 
"Redemption of Railway Subsidy Lands... 134,420 
East Africa Protectorate Loan, 1915-1920... 39,651 
Trans-Zambesia Baler Guarantee and 
Annuities .» 1,054,079 
Nyasaland 4} per ‘cent. "Guaranteed Loan ... 2,000,000 
Total... fed or m ... 8,228,150 
Taxation. 
The main heads of taxation, together with their yields, were -— 
£ 
Customs... ne fee ae nue 118,529 
Road and River Dues abe re ae hs 16,133 
Hut Taxes 4 ae a Be oes 123,857 
Income-tax Be Ses Aer ae 11,801 
Non-Native Poll Tax sea Bee ae nie 4,844 
Licences... Bee a es8 os 22, 387 
Customs. 


Duties are imposed under the Customs Ordinance, 1906, and 
during 1932 they were distributed as under :— 

Import Duty.—Table I. Specific duties on motor vehicles, 
matches, cement, sugar, wines and spirits, soap, ales, beers, 
tobaccos, umbrellas, cotton piece-goods, etc. 

Table II. 30 per cent. ad valorem on second-hand clothing 
and perfumed spirits. 

Table III. 25 per cent. ad valorem on luxury articles, e.g., 


firearms, jewellery, silks, etc. 
Table IV. 10 per cent. ad valorem on necessities and 


articles of common use, e.g., provisions, tyres and tubes, etc. 
Table V. 17 per cent. ad valorem on articles not otherwise 
specifically charged under other Tables. 

Export Duty.—A cess of 13d. per 100 Ib. on all unmanufactured 
tobacco grown in the Protectorate and exported therefrom was 
imposed with effect from 1st April, 1931, at the request of the 
Nyasaland Tobacco Association. The proceeds are earmarked to 
meet the subscription of the Association to the British Empire 
Tobacco Producers’ Federation. 


Road, River, and Wharfage Dues. 
With certain specified exceptions an ad valorem duty of 3 per 
cent. is charged on all imports and import goods in transit through 


the Protectorate. 
A fee of 2s. 6d. is charged for each re-importation certificate. 
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Hut Taaes. 


A hut tax of 68., if paid before the end of September in each 

year, and 9s. if paid thereafter, is payable by every native owning 
or occupying @ hut. The tax is payable in respect of each hut 
owned. 
_ Every adult male native not liable to hut tax who has resided 
in the Protectorate for a period of twelve months prior to the 
commencement of the year is required to pay a poll tax equivalent 
fo the tax on one hut. 

The tax is imposed by the Native Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance, 
1926, as amended. 


Income-taz. 


Every non-native adult male is required to pay income-tax as 
imposed by the Income-tax Ordinance, 1925, as amended, subject to 
certain abatements and allowances. 

No tax is payable on incomes of £300 and under-and, in the case 
of a married man, on £600 and under. There are also allowances 
for children and insurance. Companies are taxed at the rate of 
4s, 6d. in the pound, subject to relief in respect of double Empire 
tax, 


A poll tax of £2 is imposed on every adult non-native male by 
the Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance of 1928. 
Licences. 


These are imposed under various ordinances and consist of the 
following, the collection during 1932 being shown against each :— 


£ 
Arms and ammunition... Be er eh 881 
Bankers... ie bi ae ae oe 107 
Bicycles be aes vies a ee sae 1,132 
Bonded warehouse ... a ast ane ae 70 
Game USE Fee Eh Es © Lee ne 507 
Hawkers... sts ie ae se Me 82 
Liquor he ies m ae os oe 1,100 
Miscellaneous Ree sa en wee ay 209 
Motor vehicles... oe Pa oa oat 4,627 
Tobacco sd aes mee 3.5 ode oor 1,957 
Trading eee TB 
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XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. { 


Lands and Survey. ' 


The very small amount of land still available for leasing to 
Europeans has led to a further falling off in applications for leases 
of Crown Land to which the continued unsettled state of the tobacco 
market has also contributed. 

During the year only eight leases with a total acreage of 1,410°75 
acres were issued as compared with 10 totalling 4,071°20 acres in 
1931, and 21 totalling 7,541°85 acres in 1930. In no case when 
a lease was advertised for auction was there any bidding against the 
original applicant. 

Eight leases of Crown Land aggregating 1,924°605 acres were 
surrendered during the year, whilst an additional 1,374-3 acres were 
in process of being surrendered or were determined by expiry or 
re-entry at the end of the year. 

There was a distinct short-fall in the applications for trading plots 
and an increase in the number of yearly tenancies cancelled as illus- 
trated in the following comparative table :— 

1930. 1931. 1932. 
Yearly tenancies issued ... wey 469) 14 57 
Yearly tenancies cancelled bed 38 114 245 


The large increase in the cancellation of tenancies was occasioned ; 


t 


by a reduction of 95 plots formerly held at Tobacco Buying Stations, ‘ 


and was due to a change in the method of alienation. 


Twenty-nine surveys aggregating 9,319 acres were effected in| 
addition to 209 miles of road traverse and re-survey of a portion of 


the Anglo-Portuguese boundary. 


Immigration. 


The Chief Commissioner of Police is the Principal Immigration - 


Officer to whom all other Officers and Inspectors of Police, as well 
as certain District Officers and Customs Officers act as assistants. 

The ports of entry are:—Port Herald, Mwanza, Chileka, Fort 
Manning, Fort Johnston, Mlanje, Karonga, Mzimba, Dedza, 
Ncheu, and Chikwawa. 


All persons arriving in the Protectorate must report to a0. 


immigration officer and satisfy him that they are not prohibited 
immigrants. They should be in possession of passports or other ; 
documentary evidence of identity and nationality. ‘ 

Prohibited immigrants are persons previously convicted of serious | 
crime, or suffering from infectious, contagious, or mental disease, 
or those likely to be dangerous to peace and good order. 

The following persons, if known to the immigration officer of 
if their identity is otherwise established, are permitted to enter / 
the Protectorate without: further’ formality:—members of His 
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Majesty’s regular naval or military forces; persons accredited 
to the Protectorate by or under the authority of the Imperial 
or of any foreign Government ; persons domiciled in the Protectorate 
and not otherwise prohibited from entry; and the wives and 
children of such persons. 

Other non-native immigrants must be prepared to make a 
deposit of £100 or to produce some other acceptable security from 
a person known to be of sound financial standing. This rule 
is strictly construed when dealing with persons who are in an 
impecunious condition and liable to become a public charge. 

The number of non-native persons who have entered the Pro- 
tectorate including returning residents and persons in transit during 
the past four years is :— 

1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. 


Europeans ... a 839 1,103 2,112 3,149 
Asiatics nae ies 485 542 791 928 
Publicity. 


Since its inception in 1931 the Publicity Bureau has proved of 
immense value in bringing the attractiveness of Nyasaland as a 
holiday centre to the notice of the outside public. The success 
of those responsible is illustrated by the large increase in the 
number of visitors which is recorded as being 400 in excess of 
the highest total reached in previous years. From excerpts of 
the correspondence of the Publicity Bureau the charm of Nyasa- 
land scenery is made much of, while the convenient facilities 
granted to visitors by Customs and Immigration Authorities has 
had its special appeal to those who have spent a holiday in the 
country. There can be little doubt, therefore, that given even | 
wider publicity and improved road and air communications Nyasa- 
land will become a most popular venue for tourists, and that the 
expansion of the traffic will have an important bearing on the 
economic future of the country. 

The value of publicity having proved itself there is going to 
be an even more intensive advertising campaign in 1933, and the 
energy and enterprise of the Bureau is being exploited to the 
fullest advantage with a view to providing prospective tourists 
with all possible information regarding travel facilities. The co- 
operation of the various Automobile Associations in neighbouring 
territories has been sought and promised, and there is every reason 
to believe that the record of 1932 will be broken next: year. 


Trout. 
The activities of the Trout Acclimatization Association were 
directed to experiments in re-stocking the Mlungusi stream at 
. Zomba and the Nswadzi stream at Cholo. In July 5,000 rainbow 
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trout eggs were received from South Africa and were set in special 
floating hatching boxes in the proportions of 3,000 and 2,000 in 
the streams mentioned. The Zomba hatch-out was liberated 
between the 13th and 18th of August and showed the comparatively 
small loss of eggs and alevins as under one hundred. The Cholo 
hatch-out was liberated during the same period and recorded a 
loss of under fifty. Later reports show that a number of small 
fish have been seen but the Association state that it is too early 
to give an opinion as to whether the experiment will prove .suc- 
cessful or not though there is no reason to doubt that it will. The 
work of the Association has already done much towards improving 
the condition of the various streams and rivers of the Protectorate 
and in the event of a successful introduction of rainbow trout 
an important advance will have been made towards providing 
sport for the local as well as the visiting angler. 


Colonial Development Fund. 


Water Supplies.—Grants from the Colonial Development Fund 
amounting to £40,180 were made in 1930 and 1931 for the purpose 
of investigating water-supply conditions, and for improving and 
extending the present supplies. The work is being carried out 
by the Geological Survey Department over a period of five years. 
The conditions affecting water-supply in the Protectorate are, 
briefly, as follows :— 


Over the greater part of the Protectorate rain falls in any 
appreciable quantity only during the period November-April. 
Consequently, although water may be plentiful during that time, 
the flow of rivers and streams diminishes progressively throughout 
the remaining five months and often ceases entirely long before 
the next season’s rains are due. As the smaller rivers and water- 
holes in any area dry up, more and more natives have recourse 
to the dwindling supplies in the larger streams and stronger water- 
holes with the result that these become fouled and insanitary ; 
moreover, it Jecomes necessary for the natives to walk longer and 
longer distances for diminishing supplies of water as the dry season 
advances. 


Real or apparent desiccation is taking place over wide areas. 
Many rivers and streams which are now dry sandy channels except 
immediately after rain had in former years a perennial flow and 
many ponds, streams, and springs which formerly served as the 
supplies for villages are now dry and the villagers have moved 
to the vicinity of the larger rivers or lakes. Deforestation has con- 
tributed to this process of drying up, but it is not clear to what 
extent fluctuations in rainfall, or other climatic variations are 
involved. 
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The population, therefore, has tended to become concentrated 
in the neighbourhood of the larger rivers and lakes or on the 
slopes of the mountains and upland regions where perennial surface 
water occurs. 


These conditions, already difficult, have become more severe 
on account of the large increase of population recording during 
recent years. Congestion in the neighbourhood of perennial water 
is often acute and space for new huts or gardens can be found 
only at increasingly greater distances away from a water-supply. 
The women, therefore, must spend much of their time walking 
to and fro for water with a resulting dislocation of family and 
village life. Similar considerations apply also where the supplies 
of existing villages have failed or have diminished, and a vast 
amount of ill-health undoubtedly results from the use of the foul 
and polluted waters which remain in the dwindling holes or streams 
towards the end of the dry season. New settlement is also taking 
place on hill slopes and in other situations where deforestation 
and soil erosion are likely to become more serious. 


The present water-supply operations are designed to improve 
Water-supplies where they are polluted or insanitary, to provide 
additional watering points im areas where the existing supplies are 
inadequate, failing, or distant, and to reclaim by means of wells and 
bore-holes areas of fertile land, which are at present unoccupied on 
account of the absence of perennial water, for the relief of congestion 
elsewhere. 


Two steam-driven percussion boring machines in charge of 
European boring foremen are in use, together with three well- 
sinking units in charge of European well-foremen. 


At the end of 1932, 97 wells and bore-holes had been completed or 
proved, giving a minimum daily yield of over 300,000 gallons, and 
serving a population of at least 30,000 natives and others ; about 100 
square miles of unoccupied or sparsely settled country have been 
opened up for further settlement. 


Agriculture.—A grant from the Colonial Developm, nt Fund has 
been made available for the work of the Department of Agriculture 
and steps have been taken to provide new headquarters and 
laboratories in Zomba, to improve the equipment of Zomba and 
Port Herald Experimental Stations, and to open new stations in 
Mlanje (for tea work), in Lilongwe (for tobacco and native agricul- 
ture), and in North Nyasa (for native agriculture). 


Conclusion. 


The general trade depression continued throughout 1932 and iv 
became evident early in the year that the additional and serious 
economies in Government expenditure instituted in 1931 would 
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have to be continued. Savings to a total of £23,793 were effected 


on the various votes. 


When the 1932 Estimates were passed expectations were :— 


£ 


Estimated balance of assets over liabilities on 
31st December, 1931 
Fstimated revenue, 1932 


Estimated expenditure, 1932 


Estimated balance of assets over 


on 8lst December, 1932 


72,440 
549,244 


621,684 
529,593 


liabilities 


92,091 


On actual results the above table reads as follows :— 


& 


Actual balance of assets over liabilities on 31st 


December, 1931 


Actual revenue, 1932 


Actual expenditure, 1932 


77,808 
530,931 


608, 739 
505,800 


Actual balance of assets over liabilities on 31st 


December, 1932 


102,939 


The revenue shortfall was £18,313. As stated above, expenditure 
savings amounted to £23,793 and the estimate of excess assets at 
31st December, 1932, was exceeded by £10,848. 
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COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on British 
Colonies and Protectorates. These Reports appear each year 
and they are supplied at the Subscription price of 50s. per 
annum. (This rate does not include Mandated Territories.) 
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Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territories 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from the 
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BRITISH CAMEROONS, 
BRITISH TOGOLAND, 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


For further particulars as to the latest reports and prices apply to any of the 
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CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies. Protectorates, and 
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CoLonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT OTTAWA, 1932. 
Summary of Proceedings and Copies of Trade Agreements. [Cmd. 4174.] 
; Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 4175.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 
ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION. 
Report of the Imperial Committee on, 1933. [Cmd. 4335.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


CONFERENCE OF EMPIRE SURVEY OFFICERS, 1931. 
Report of Proceedings. ar * [Colonial No. 70.] £1 (£108. 9d.). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. = 


Report by Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith, K.BE., C.B., on a Financial 
Mission to. [Cid. 4182.] 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 


KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE, Native Affairs Department. 
Annual Report, 1931. - 3s..(38. 3d.). 
WEST INDIES. : . 
Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, ‘Windward 
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AMANI, East African Agricultural Research Station. 
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Report of Brig.-Gen. Sir Samuel Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on his 
> visit during the year 1932. -. (Cmd. 4276.] ls. (Is. 1d.). 
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1st Edition, January, 1933. [Colonial No. 80.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
COLONIAL REGULATIONS: being Regulations for H.M. Colonial Service. 
Part I. Public Officers, — (Colonial No. 88-I.] 9d. (10d.). 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Report of the Royal Commission, with Appendices and Maps. 
[Cmd. 4480.] 5s.6d. (5s. 11d.). 
FINANCIAL SITUATION OF SEYCHELLES. 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The Colony and Protectorate of Kenya is traversed centrally 
from east to west by the Equator and from north to south by 
Meridian line 374° East of Greenwich. It extends from 4° North 
to 4° South of the Equator and from 34° East longitude to 41° East. 
The land area is 219,730 square miles and the water area includes 
the larger portion of Lake Rudolf and the eastern waters of Victoria 
Nyanza including the Kavirondo Gulf. The official time used i8 
the zone time 2} hours fast on Greenwich. Physiographically 
Kenya consists of: (1) a region generally poorly watered com- 
prising some three-fifths of the total area of the Colony; (2) 4 
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plateau raised by volcanic action to a height varying from 3,000 
to 9,000 feet ; (3) the Great Rift Valley containing Lakes Rudolf, 
Nakuru, Naivasha, and others; (4) a portion of the basin of the 
Victoria Nyanza which is 3,726 feet above sea-level. The Nzoia, 
Yala, Kuja, and Amala Rivers flow into Lake Victoria, the 
Turkwell and Kerio into, or towards, Lake Rudolf, while from 
the southern and eastern slopes of Kenya, and from the Aberdares 
there flow numerous tributaries of the Tana River which enters 
the Indian Ocean near Lamu. 


Mount Kenya, from which the Colony takes its name, is 17,040 
feet in height and capped by perpetual snow and ice. 


Climate. 


The range of temperature in various parts of Kenya is very 
wide, varying from a mean shade temperature of 80° F. on parts of 
the coast to 58°F.—65°F. in the highland areas. 


The rainfall is generally well-distributed and ranges from about 
10 inches per annum in the arid northern areas to 86 inches per 
annum in the vicinity of Lake Victoria. The average rainfall 
in the main agricultural and pastoral areas ranges from 35 to 
40 inches. The heaviest rainfall occurs from March to June and 
from October to December. 


History. 


It seems probable that the Arabs and Persians traded along the 
East African coast from the earliest times. In 1498 Vasco da 
Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and sailed up the coast 
to Mombasa which was then a flourishing trading city. Between 
that date and 1729, when they were finally expelled, the Portuguese 
were in intermittent occupation of Mombasa. British intervention 
on the east coast began in December, 1823, when H.M.S. Barracouta 
arrived at Mombasa during the course of a survey expedition. 
At the request of the inhabitants the island was provisionally 
Placed under British protection. The Protectorate was not con- 
firmed by the British Government and it appears to have lapsed 
after a period of two years. There is no record of its formal 
termination. In 1829 Seyyid Said attacked Mombasa, and placed 
there a garrison of 300 Baluchis who were starved into submission 
by the Mazuri who were, in turn, subdued by Seyyid Said in 1837. 
A period of great prosperity along the east coast ensued. On the 
death of Seyyid Said in 1856, Seyyid Majid succeeded to Zanzibar 
and the mainland dominions. He died in 1870, and was succeeded 
by his brother Seyyid Bargash, during whose reign British influence 
grew steadily under Sir John Kirk, and the partition of Africa 
among the European powers took place. 
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In 1848 Rebman first saw Kilimanjaro, and the following year 
Krapf first saw the snows of Kenya. Further exploration was 
directed to the discovery of the sources of the Nile. Speke first 
saw the Victoria Nyanza in 1858, and discovered its outlet at the 
Ripon Falls in 1863. Later in the same year Samuel Baker dis- 
covered the Albert Nyanza, and in 1888 Count Teleki von Szek 
discovered Lake Rudolf. In 1887 Seyyid Bargash, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, granted a concession on the mainland between the 
Umba and Tana Rivers to the British East African Association 
which was incorporated under Royal Charter as the Imperial 
British East Africa Company in the following year. The early 
activities of the British East Africa Company were concentrated 
mainly on the coast. In 1889 a considerable caravan was despatched 
to explore the interior under F. J. Jackson, who established a station 
at Machakos, and proceeded by way of Kikuyu, Naivasha, and 
Sotik to Mumias. Captain F. D. Lugard later formed a chain of 
posts connecting Mombasa with Machakos. In 1892 the survey 
of the Uganda Railway was begun, and three years later the first 
rails were laid. In 1895 a British Protectorate was declared over 
the Company’s territory between the coast and Naivasha, the country 
west of Naivasha having been included in the Uganda Protectorate. 
In 1902 the boundaries of the Protectorate were altered to include 
what was previously the Eastern Province of Uganda and the 
conditions under which land could be alienated to colonists were 
laid down. By 1903 there were nearly 100 European settlers in 
or near Nairobi. 


In 1905 the Protectorate was transferred from the authority of 
the Foreign Office to that of the Colonial Office. A Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief, Executive and Legislative Councils, were 
appointed under an Order in Council in 1906. 

All foreign consular jurisdiction was transferred to the British 
Court during 1908. During the years preceding the Great War the Pro- 
tectorate developed steadily and grants-in-aid from the Imperial 
Exchequer were discontinued in 1913. Considerable numbers of 
European and native troops were engaged on active service during 
the Great War. 

Nominated Unofficial Members first sat in Legislative Council 
in 1907, and in 1919 the principle of elective representation was 
introduced. In 1923 this principle was extended on the basis of 
a communal franchise to the Indian and Arab communities. 
Unofficial members first sat on Executive Council in 1920. By 
the Kenya Annexation Order in Council, 1920, the territories outside 
the mainland dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar were recognized 
as a Colony ; the coastal belt remains a Protectorate. In 1925 the 
Province of Jubaland was ceded to Italy. 


The Uganda Railway was, in 1921, constituted as a separate 
financial entity under the control of the Central Railway Council 
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and in 1925 the office of the High Commissioner for Transport 
was established. 


II.— GOVERNMENT. 


His Excellency Sir Joseph Byrne, K.C.M.G., K.B.E., C.B., 
administered the Government throughout the year. 


The supreme executive power in the Colony is vested in the 
Governor who is advised by an Executive Council of eight ex officio 
members, and such other official and unofficial members as may be 
appointed. The Colonial Secretary is the Chief Executive Officer 
of Government, and through him the Governor’s orders are trans- 
mitted to the Heads of Departments and Provincial Commissioners 
who are responsible for their execution. The Colony is divided 
into nine Provinces, each in the charge of a Provincial Commissioner. 
Within the Districts which comprise the various Provinces the 
executive functions of Government are vested in District Officers. 
The Legislative Council consists of the Governor as President, 
eleven ex officio members, not more than nine Nominated Official 
Members, eleven European Elected Members, not more than five 
Indian Elected Members, one Arab Elected Member, and one 
Nominated Unofficial Member to represent the interests of the 
African community. If one of the Nominated Official Members 
is not specifically appointed to represent the interests of the Arab 
community, an additional Unofficial Member is nominated to 
Tepresent such interests. The Governor has the right to veto any 
measure passed by the Legislative Council. Certain minor powers 
are vested in the District and Municipal Authorities in settled areas 
and in the Local Native Councils in the native areas. 


Loeal Government. 


Settled areas——The present system of local government in the 
settled areas dates from the year 1928. Previously all urban 
areas, with the exception of Nairobi, had been administered as 
townships, the District Officers being advised by Township Com- 
mittees in the more important townships. In the rural settled 
areas they had the advice of District Committees and a measure 
of local control over roads of access was exercised by Local 
Road Boards. Legislation was enacted in 1928 giving effect 
generally to the recommendations of the Local Government Com- 
mission appointed in 1926 under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Feetham, C.M.G., and the municipality of Nairobi 
was reconstituted with a Municipal Council in November, 1928. 
Shortly afterwards municipélities were set up at Mombasa, Nakuru, 
and Eldoret, with Municipal Boards, and District Councils were 
established in the settled portions of the districts of Nairobi, 
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Kyambu, Fort Hall, Naivasha, Nakuru, Kisumu-Londiani, Uasin- 
Gishu, and Trans-Nzoia. At the same time a Local Government 
Inspector was appointed to deal with local government adminis- 
tration under a Commissioner for Local Government, an office which 
was combined with that of Commissioner of Lands, and forms 
part of the present Secretariat organization. 


The constitution of municipal bodies provides for elected European 
and Indian members, and nominated members representing Govern- 
ment interests; at Mombasa for an Arab member; and in all 
cases the District Commissioner, who is chairman of the three 
Municipal Boards at Mombasa, Nakuru, and Eldoret, is included 
and represents native interests. Members of District Councils 
are elected on a ward system. 


No important changes in constitution or legislation were effected 
during the year. Attention was directed to the possibility of 
economics both in the expenditure of Local Authorities and in the 
contributions made by the Government to their revenues. The 
total gross revenue of the four municipalities amounted in 1932 to 
£183,092 (subject to audit) of which £121,165 accrued to the Nairobi 
Municipality. Of this total revenue the Government contributed 
in grants approximately 22 per cent, as in the previous year, the 
balance being raised from assessment rates, licence fees, and charges 
for services rendered. Municipal Authorities may levy assessment 
rates on capital values, up to a maximum of 2 per cent. on site 
values. In 1932 a rate of 1 per cent. on site values was levied in 
Nairobi and yielded £19,538 from rate-payers. In Mombasa a 
small-improvements rate was imposed in addition to the site-value 
rate. Nakuru and Eldoret have as yet imposed no assessment 
rates, but rely on municipal licence fees and charges supplemented 
by consolidated grants from Government amounting to £2,600 
and £2,750 respectively in 1932. 


Nairobi and Nakuru control their own water-supplies. In 
Nairobi and Mombasa the public health staff is municipal, and town 
planning schemes are in progress under the Town Planning and 
Development Ordinance, 1931. The execution of the Mombasa 
town planning scheme was continued under a loan of £250,000, 
the liability for which the Municipal Board took over from Govern- 
ment for this purpose in 1931. 


In the rural areas, the six District Councils confine their executive 
functions to roads, the funds for which are derived at present solely 
from Government grants. These grants amounted to £34,598 in 
1932, as compared with £43,418 in 1931, and £53,098 in 1930. The 
Councils have improved their district roads in a generally satis- 
factory manner. Various causes have contributed to the postpone- 
ment by Councils of the imposition of local rates, and in so far as 
Councils remain financially dependent on Government grants and 
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deal only with roads, they represent only a modified and incomplete 
fom of local government. In 1932 the Trans Nzoia District 
Council imposed a hospital-rate in the nature of a poll tax on adult 
male Europeans resident in the district, for the purpose of maintaining 
the Kitale Hospital which the Council acquired during the year, 
and a similar rate is also levied in the Uasin-Gishu District for the 
purposes of the Eldoret Hospital, which is maintained jointly by 
the District Council and the Eldoret Municipal Board. 


In other rural settled areas and townships, District Committees, 
Road Boards, and Township Committees continued to do useful 
work, 


Native areas.—The Local Native Councils in Kenya are a deliberate 
creation under the Native Authority (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1924. Their powers and functions are defined in that Ordinance 
and embrace the welfare and good government of the native in- 
habitants of the areas where they have been established in respect 
of matters affecting purely local native administration, and particu- 
larly the provision, maintenance, and regulation of food and water- 
supplies, forests, roads, bridges, culverts, public health, the use of 
land, education, markets and market dues, agriculture, and live- 
stock, ete. The District Commissioners are the Presidents of the 
Councils and membership is determined partly by election and partly 
by nomination, the proportion of members chosen by each of the 
two methods varying from Council to Council. At the present 
time in the majority of the Councils a greater portion of the members 
are illiterate. The funds, which are controlled by the Councils, 
are derived from two main sources: (a) from the proceeds of local 
native rates which they are empowered to impose on the inhabitants 
of the areas over which they have control; (6) from the proceeds 
of the rents of land, forest royalties, etc., levied within those areas. 
The number of Councils remained at 22 throughout the year. 


The provision of educational facilities continues to occupy the 
foremost place amongst the various services rendered by Local 
Native Councils during 1932. 


As a result of the locust invasion and failure of the rains in certain 
areas, nine Local Native Councils spent nearly £10,000 between 
them in famine relief measures. Details of revenue and expenditure 
are shown in the following comparative table :— 
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IlI.— POPULATION. 


Census enumerations of the non-native population of Kenya were 
made in 1911, 1921, 1926, and 1931. The numbers of Europeans 
and Asiatics returned at these census enumerations are shown in 
the following table :— 


1911. 1921. 1926. 1931. 


European, males ... ace a. = -2,022 5,800 7,199 9,404 
7 females ace s- —:1,153 3,851 5,330 TAB 
Asiatics, males... aaa tee _ 24,342 26,299 36,747 
» females ... nae oo 11,640 14,841 20,388 
Total males on eee 355 _ 30,142 33,498 46,151 
» females eee Soe a _ 15,491 20,171 27,796 


The percentage increase in each section of the population during 
the last two decades is :— 


European. Asiatic. 
1911-1921... ote 204 203 
1921-1931... te 74 59 


The proportions in which the various races entered into the 


total of the non-native population in Kenya at each census year 
will be seen from the following summary :— 


Racial proportions of the total non-native population. 























1911. 1921. 1926. 1931. 
— Number. ae. Number. ee: Number. oe Number. set 
European 3,175 13-1] 9,651 21-1 | 12,629 28-3 | 16,812 22-7 
Indian 10,651 44-1} 22,822 50-0 | 26,759 49-9 | 39,644 53-6 
Goan 1,136 4-7] 2,431 6-3 | 2,565 4:8] 3,979 5-4 
Arab 9,100 37-7| 10,102 22-1 | 10,657 19-7] 12,166 165 
Others 99 «0-4 627 1-5 | 1,269 23] 1,346 1:8 
Totals 24,161 100-0 | 45,633 100-0 | 53,669 100-0 | 73,947 100-0 














The ratio of females to males at each census for the two main 
racial sections of the community is :— 


Europeans. Asiatics. 
(females to 100 males). (females to 100 males). 
1911 ves 57 _ 
1921 see 66 48 
1926 mee 74 56 


1931 oes 79 55 
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The age distribution in ten-yearly age groups will be seen from the 
two following tables :— 








Europeans. 
1921. 1926. 1931. 
e-9 ... de es ase soe 1,604 2,253 2,872 
10-19... aod ace wee 850 1,303 1,583 
2-29—(w ae ae eee vs» 2,160 2,439 3,403 
3-39... ree sae ose oe = 2,684 3,220 4,010 
49. ee sie: ee «» ~—-:1,635 2,024 2,640 
HS... sre coe er ae 583 868 1,293 
@andover ... ist ee sas 225 422 1,011 
Asiatics. 
1921. 1926. 1931. 
0-9 ... toe ous oe vee 7,865 9,895 14,505 
10-19... ose aoe ar +» 5,501 7,037 9,835 
20-29. as See ose ww. =: 9,731 9,478 13,273 
0-39... ane ans wee a. —- 6,886 7,469 9,497 
4049. oes ae des «- 8,360 3,784 5,073 
0-59. eae ie oer ae 1,498 1,767 2,024 
@andover ... is wee _ 1,141 1,710 2,928 
The occupations classified under eight main heads are as follows :— 
Europeans. 
1921. 1926, 1931. 
Agriculture Aas ast nae dee 1,893 2,199 2,522 
Industry Ste) ne Ch nae 559 607 991 
Commerce ao see oe 937 1,290 2,168 
Government and municipal ... .... 1,082 1,204 1,735 
Professional... ioe oS ES 441 706 1,124 
Personal or domestic ... 2... 182 310 343 
Retired, married women, and children 1,350 1,830 2,215 
Asiatics. 

‘ 1921. 1926. 1931, 
Agricultare ase ets eee 326 498 755 640 
Industry Heoty Gab Sceen “heieds ©:3,070 4,924 6,446 
Commerce eee wes By --- 6,086 7,769 14,338 
Government and municipal ... «. 8,890 3,181 2,972 
Professional... sa see ty 50 181 264 
Personal or domestic ... ioc ww. (1,241 961 1,452 
Retired, married women, and children 9,351 8,720 11,383 


_ The percentage of the whole population in each class employed 
i each of these main eight divisions, as recorded at the two census 
enumerations of 1926 and 1931, is as follows :— 
European. Asiatic. 
1926. 1931. 1926. 1931. 
Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 


Agricultural te one zee 18 15 2 1 
Industrial ... see ae oes 5 6 - 12° ll 
eee pyse cait oe 10 13 19 25 

vernment and munici: ry 10 10 8 5 
Personal... ee 3 
Married women and children a 
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A recent investigation into the question of length of residence in 
Kenya has enabled the following table to be drawn up. The 
question is an important one in reference to problems of settlement :- 


Years of residence. Europeans. _Asiatics. 
eee iy) 20,847 
610... 2. 4. 3,402 7,610 
11-15... ans aa 1,820 4,536 
16-20... ...  .. ~—-(1,805 3,459 
91-06... eae OG 772 1,565 
26-30 ... ene aa 272 1,150 
31-35 ... mes oa 80 639 
36-40... aH ee 9 372 
41-45... five aie 4 151 
46-50 ... an oes 1 147 
51-55 ... ae tee _ 39 
56-60 ... ase Se _ 75 
61-65 ... ae oe = 24 
66-70 ... one tee _ 27 
71-75 ... me ae _ ll 
76-80 ... an ach > 9 
81-85 ... ise ees rae _ 
86-90... ase eon a 4 
91-95... aye “ae = 2 


The last census was taken on 6th March, 1931. Since 1930 the 
migration returns have been carefully analysed and controlled in 
the Statistical Department and it is now possible to make a reasonably 
accurate estimate of population each month. Since the census in 
March, 1931, up to the end of December, 1932, there has been 4 
steady decrease in the Asiatic population due to migration. 


The following table shows the numbers of each race during 1931 
and 1932 :— a: 





Census population. . Estimated population. 
6th March, 1931. 31st December, 1931. 31st December, 1932. 
Europeans Ee 16,812 16,957 17,249 
Indians ... aoe 39,644 37,196 z 34,966 
Goans ... as 3,979 3,431 3,369 
Arabs... oe 12,166 11,751 11,752 
Others... oie 1,346 1,374 1,362 
Total :... on 73,947 70,709 68,698 





Note.—No reliable returns of births and deaths are available. The estimates in 
the above table are based on an assumed natural increase of 6 per cent per annum 
for Europeans and 10 per cent. per annum for Asiatics, and on the annual excess of 
migration via Mombasa. 
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Native Population. 

No accurate census of the native population has yet been made. 
The population figures are based on estimates made by the 
administrative authorities, and are related to the number of male 
adult taxpayers in the various districts. They are, in consequence, 
subject to a comparatively wide margin of error. The estimated 
native population in 1932 was 3,007,645 as compared with an estimate 
in 1927 of 2,793,963, which represents an increase over that period 


of approximately 13 per cent. No reliable figures of births, deaths, 
and infantile mortality are obtainable. 


Distribution of Population. 
The geographical distribution of the population is as follows :— 


Province. European. Asiatic. Native. Total. 
Coast ... See oe ase 1,160 24,595 263,483 289,238 
Ukamba Sl... a _ 206 926 391,669 392,800 
Kikuyu “o ae ae 7,637 17,107 823,249 847,993 
Masai ... se aS _ 103 416 48,381 48,900 
Rift Valley ... a6 oes 2,720 2,549 93,508 98,777 
Nzoia ... wee oe See 3,108 1,795 127,086 131,989 
Nyanza eee be Le 2,266 3,597 1,123,570 1,129,433 
Turkana OT ee eee 129 72,356* 72,512 
Northern Frontier ... sve 23 335 64,343 64,701 

Totals: Cotes 17,249 51,449 3,007,645 3,076,343 

IV.— HEALTH. 


General Administration and Organization. 


In Kenya, as elsewhere, the ultimate responsibility for the safe- 
guarding and promotion of the public health rests with the Central 
Government. In every area of the Colony, however, there is a 
“Local Authority ” which to a greater or less degree has, under the 
general supervision of the State, responsibility in health matters. 
In Nairobi and Mombasa the greater part of the health staff is now 
employed by the Local Authority. In the other towns, in the 
European settled areas and in the native reserves the authority 
is the District Commissioner and the health staff is employed by 
Government. Where in the smaller towns there is a Municipal 
Board, the Board is in effect, though not in law, the Local Health 
Authority as its opinion is always sought by the Executive 
Authority. In the native reserves every endeavour is made to 
interest the Local Native Council in health matters and these 
endeavours are meeting with considerable success. Supervising 
the activities of all these Local Authorities are the Commissioner 
for Local Government for the towns and European areas and the 
Chief Native Commissioner for the native reserves. In consonance 





_ * It should be observed that 7,646 Suk natives have recently been temporarily 
included in Uganda, thereby reducing the total number of Suk in Kenya to 24,029. 
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with Government policy the Director of Medical and Sanitary 
Services is responsible for providing and distributing both medical 
relief and health staff to the extent provided in the sanctioned 
Estimates, and he acts in consultation with both the Commissioner 
for Local Government and the Chief Native Commissioner. 


Sanitary Work and Administration. 


In Nairobi, Mombasa, Nakuru, and Eldoret sanitary work and 
administration is almost wholly a function of the local representative 
authorities and, on the whole, has been effectively carried out. 
In Nairobi a notable event was the opening of a new abattoir, of 
modern construction, providing adequate accommodation for the 
present and future needs of the town. At Eldoret the native 
location which was opened last year provides good urban housing 
for Africans and its administration is in every respect a credit to the 
Municipal Board concerned. 


In the native reserves good progress has been maintained in the 
improved housing and pit latrine campaigns, moze particularly 
in those reserves to which it has been found possible to post a 
European Sanitary Inspector. Amongst other activities in the 
reserves may be mentioned the protection of local water-supplies, 
the provision of butcheries and slaughter houses and the reclamation 
of swamps which is being carried out both as an anti-malarial 
and agricultural measure. 


Medical Relief. 


In some of the towns medical relief for Europeans is still provided 
in Government hospitals, but non-Government hospitals and private 
nursing homes are gradually being established and are being 
increasingly used by the European population. 

In the native reserves some medical relief is provided by or through 
the agency of Missionary Societies, though it is for the most part 
supplied directly by the State and the greater part of the provision 
made under the Medical Estimates is expended on this service. 
During the year new native hospitals were opened at Kilifi, Digo, 
Narok, Nyeri, and Muriranjas, and there are now over 100 out- 
dispensaries in charge of African dressers connected with Govern- 
ment hospitals in the native reserves. 


The following numbers of patients were treated during the year 
at Government native hospitals :— 


In-patients ... vee es vs 27,647 
Out-patients ... ses, as «254,718 
while at the out-dispensaries attendances numbered 646,033. 
Amongst the diseases treated in hospital pneumonia remains the 
most important; malaria and helminthic infections follow. In 
most hospitals the number of cases admitted for surgical treatment 
is steadily increasing and admissions for tropical ulcer still present 
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both a clinical and an administrative problem. The number of 
women admitted as in-patients continues to increase and more use 
is being made of the facilities for maternity cases. This increase in 
the admission of females is clearly associated with the posting of 
trained European Nursing Sisters to native hospitals. 


Special Clinics. 

Clinics for the treatment of venereal disease, for ante-natal work, 
and for child welfare are now established at a number of centres 
and Government maintains a staff of two women Medical Officers 
and five Health Visitors for this work. 


Health of Employed Labourers. 

Employed labourers, their places of employment and their housing 
accommodation are subject to inspection by the Labour Inspectors 
of the Department of Native Affairs and by Health Officers. No 
notable outbreak of disease occurred amongst this section of the 
population and on the whole the health of labourers was good. No 
major housing schemes were embarked upon by employers. 


Vital Statistics and the Public Health. 


The recording of vital statistics even in the towns of Kenya is 
still far from satisfactory and as no machinery is yet in operation 
for the registration or notification of births among Africans, no 
infant mortality-rates can be determined for that race. 

The death-rates for Nairobi, so far as it has been possible to 
estimate them, were as follows :— 


Nairobi (total population 47,919). 


Crude death-rate, all races ee ... 13-51 per thousand. 
Recorded death-rate, Europeans -. 5-63 ,, é 

SS < Asians wee w. 13-57. ,, . 

5 mh Africans... «. 10-79 ,, 53 


In the absence of statistical information no reliable figures are 
available for Mombasa or other towns. 


With regard to the African population of the native reserves, 
there are no figures either for births or deaths. It is an undoubted 
fact that the native population as a whole suffers severely from 
preventable disease and on that account, and on account of general 
insanitary conditions and of an inadequate and ill-balanced dietary, 
is on the whole more unfit and less well developed than might other- 
wise be the case. 

Ill-health and poor nourishment are to a greater or less degree 
the lot of all but a few of the African population. In 1932 the in- 
cidence of major epidemic disease was, relatively speaking, low, 
but pneumonia, malaria, intestinal worms, poor food, and maternal 
ignorance were the cause of much morbidity and mortality. 

22820 AB 
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In the period of a year it is impossible to record any considerable 
alteration in the basic conditions which govern the state of the 
public health; there has, however, been a demand for help and 
instruction in the improvement of housing. 


Propaganda. 

Health exhibits are now organized by the Medical Department 
in connexion with agricultural shows held both in the European 
settled areas and in the native reserves. For financial reasons 
activities in this direction had to be considerably curtailed during 
1932. Health propaganda was, however, carried out in a number 
of areas by individual officers. 


Laboratories. 
The new Medical Laboratory which was completed in 1931 
provides excellent modern facilities and a sufficiency of space for 
research and routine work. 


V.—HOUSING. 


European. 

European housing in the towns of Kenya is, on the whole, excellent, 
and for the most part the houses are built of brick, stone, or concrete. 
There is at present no lack of housing. In the rural areas European 
housing is steadily improving. 

Indian. 

The Indian population of Kenya lives almost entirely in the towns 
and in almost every town in Kenya, and particularly in Nairobi 
and Mombasa, there is much Indian housing which is far from 
satisfactory. The poorer classes still occupy housing which can 
only be described as slum property. Amongst the wealthier classes 
of this community, however, there has been a marked improvement 
in housing during the past few years, and in Nairobi numerous 
houses constructed of brick, stone, or concrete and of good design 
have been built. 


Arab. 


Housing conditions amongst this community which is confined 
to the coastal districts and towns cannot be described as satisfactory. 


African. 


Many important problems arise in connexion with African native 
housing both in the towns and in the rural areas. 

African native housing in urban areas.—In Mombasa the African 
inhabitants, who represent a large proportion of the total population, 
may be divided into two classes, (a) a stable population most of 
whom have been born in the town, and (6) a large immigrant floating 
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population of natives who, in increasing numbers, are drifting to the 
town in search of work. The stable African population is accommo- 
dated in housing which is much superior to the huts found in the 
reserves, but materials which do not permit of a high standard of 
cleanliness are used. The provision of good housing for this class 
of the community presents one of the most difficult problems with 
which the Local Authority is faced. The floating African population 
is housed for the most part in lodgings kept by the more permanent 
residents. This arrangement is far from satisfactory and the pro- 
vision of properly planned native locations is becoming urgent. 


In Nairobi the problem is somewhat different from that in Mombasa 
because there is no large section of the African population which has 
urban culture or experience. Wages are generally lower and the 
standard of living more primitive. The supply of housing is far 
from adequate and serious overcrowding is almost universal. An 
attempt at a solution of the problem has been made by both Govern- 
ment and the Municipal Council by the provision of native locations. 
Good housing is now provided by the Kenya and Uganda Railways 
and Harbours Administration for all its native employees. 


In the smaller towns the problem, though less acute, is similar to 
that in Nairobi, though at Eldoret a solution has been found by the 
provision of a model location. 


African housing in the European settled arcas.—On the great 
majority of estates and farms permanent housing has not yet been 
provided for African employees, but on a few estates excellent 
housing has been built. Most employers of African labour now 
appreciate the benefit of good housing for their employees. Owing, 
however, to the prevailing depression little progress has been 
possible during the past year. 


The housing of Africans in the native reserves.—The essential 
housing problem of the Colony lies in the native reserves. In many 
parts of the country there are thousands of African natives who are 
anxious to build better houses and improve their amenities, and 
there are many hundreds who are in a financial position to do so. 
In order to assist natives in this matter it has been the policy of the 
Medical Department during recent years to post to the most advanced 
districts qualified European Sanitary Inspectors, with some technical 
experience, who have been especially trained to undertake work 
amongst Africans. The business of these Inspectors is to teach 
and to provide practical assistance and advice in the designing and 
construction of houses in accordance with the financial means of 
the builder and the available building materials. Apart from 
affording advice and supervising the actual construction of houses, 
the Sanitary Inspectors, in consultation with the Agricultural 
Officers, also advise with regard to the construction of grain stores 
and other agricultural buildings. During 1932 considerable success 
attended these efforts. 
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VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Mineral. 


Throughout 1932 increasing interest was shown in the Kakamega 
goldfield. The favourable report of Sir Albert Kitson, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., published in October, greatly stimulated the activity of 
prospectors in this area and in the previously explored field at 
Lolgorien. At the end of the year 4,573 reef and 2,785 alluvial 
precious mineral claims were in existence. Some 5,900 square 
miles in Nyanza Province adjoining these goldfields were excluded 
from prospecting and the whole of this area remains to be exploited 
later. 

In the open areas the smaller alluvial propositions tended to be 
worked out by the end of the year, but the larger schemes requiring 
plant and capital were only beginning to be developed. Serious 
reef prospecting and mining began and many of the more promising 
propositions are being acquired by companies with experience and 
capital. 

One exclusive prospecting licence for precious minerals and one for 
coal were issued during the year. 


The mineral production in 1931 and 1932 was :— 


1931. 1932. 

Weight. Value. Weight. Value. 

£ 

Gold oe ae ++» 2,591 oz. 13,194 9,052 oz. 53,527 

Silver... ails -» «288 ,, 25 1,118 ,, 97 

Lime... be ... 940 tons 940 900 tons 900 

Marble ... es sien £J410' 55 4,100 400 ,, 4,000 

Sodium Carbonate s+» 44,170 ,, 199,389 37,263 ,, 169,972 
Agriculture. 


The main products grown by Europeans are coffee, sisal, tea, 
wheat, and essential oils. Maize, sugar-cane, wattle, numerous 
kinds of beans, potatoes, coconuts, and fruit are produced by both 
Europeans and natives, and cotton, sorghums, millets, and miscel- 
laneous root crops and other crops are grown almost exclusively 
by natives in their reserves. 


In common with other parts of the world, Kenya was affected 
adversely by low prices ruling for primary products during the year. 
Producers of maize, wheat, sisal, and sugar continued operations 
under considerable difficulties, and coffee, the price of which had 
remained at a remunerative level in previous years, fell somewhat 
in value in 1932. Locusts caused very considerable loss to cereal 
and other crops and to pasture, though less damage was done than 
in the previous year. 


The local production of wheat was insufficient to meet the local 
demand and in consequence it was necessary to import larger 
quantities of wheat than in the previous year. (See also under 
Exports, Head VII, Commerce.) 
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Acreages and yields of crops produced under European super- 
vision during the census year Ist March, 1932, to 28th February, 
1933, compared with those of the previous year, were as follows :— 











1932-1933. 1931-1932. 
Crop. , 
Acreage. | Yield. Acreage. Yield. 
Coffee ves ve | 100,387 303,998 cwt. | 98,874 170,091 owt. 
Maize sae | 164,018 | 1,139,616 bags | 160,646 762,622 bage 
Wheat we | 80,104 63,498 bags | 43,168 86,862 bags 
Barley wwe | 8,025 15,845 bags 2,330 7,126 bags 
Sisal wees | 139,834 17,369 tons | 145,660 14,674 tons 
Tea... 2... | 12,084 | 2,421,056 Ib. 11,258 | 1,600,249 Ib. 
Sugar see vee | 12,088 106,320 cwt. 12,363 104,700 owt. 











Reliable figures of native production are not available. 


A table showing in detail comparative values of total exports 
of agricultural produce will be found under the heading “ Exports.” 


The estimated values of agricultural exports of native origin 
for the last six years were as follows :— 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932, 





£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Animals... .... 12,000 —-11,000~—=—10,300 8,600 5,000 3,600 
Copra and 
coconuta 12,000 23,000 2,500 2,250 1,200 500 
Cotton ... —...-:15,000 24,000» 24,800 ~—=17,200 6,500 8,600 
Cotton seed _ — 5,400 5,000 _ 500 
Groundnute 22,500 19,659 29,500 16,600 6,000 1,200 
Maize... .... 75,000 60,000 45,000 == 75,000 _ 12,500 
Millets ... =... 3,350 423 240 2,800 20 100 
Pulse and beans =-:19,900 13,000 :12,500 14,000 6,000 6,000 
Simsim w. 67,350 27,355 +~=—-27,500 ~—15,200 5,000 —-28,600 
Hides... —.... 160,000 200,000 += 220,000 =—-:105,000 += 60,000 ~— 86,500 
Skins... =... 56,000 =—-100,000 += 87,000 ~=— 73,000 += 35,000 ~— 15,700 
Oils—various ... 3,550 5,000 —-:10,000 6,700 3,200 5,600 
Potatoes «7,600 7,000 24,000 10,500 + ~—-13,000 9,300 


Miscellaneous ... 2,600 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 4,000 
Wattle Bark and 
extract _ _ 35,000 42,000 71,000 79,500 





Totals wee 456,71 482,437 535,740 395,750 213,920 262,100 





Low prices on oversea markets, destruction of crops by locusts, 
and increased domestic consumption were the main factors which 
affected the quantities of agricultural produce exported. 


A large proportion of the produce grown by Europeans is exported 
while native produce supplies requirements for domestic con- 
sumption in towns and for native labour on farms and estates 
owned by Europeans. Some 500,000 bags of maize were sold from 
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native reserves during 1932 for food for native labour on coffee, 
sisal, and other estates, and in townships. Exports of wattle 
bark and simsim in 1932 exceeded those of any previous year, and & 
recovery in the prices of hides occurred. 


Rules are promulgated from time to time under the Crop Pro- 
duction and Livestock Ordinance, by which power is conferred to 
inspect and control the type of crop planted and the quality of 
produce offered for sale. Under this Ordinance the Department of 
Agriculture administers rules for the marketing of maize, wattle, 
simsim, and groundnuts. This legislation has been most beneficial 
in raising the standard of produce. A promising export trade in 
cashew nuts is anticipated. 


Livestock. 


As a result of the low prices for crops increasing attention was 
paid by Europeans to livestock farming. Though development 
in this direction was hampered by lack of sufficient financial resources 
considerable progress was made. 


Animal products sold by Europeans during the past six census 
years have been as follows :— 


Milk 
(whole). Cream. Butterfat. Butter. Cheese. Ghee. Wool. 
gal. gal. bb lb b b b 


1932-33 1,138,743 73,387 923,042 360,405 155,525 47,110 721,542 
1931-32 1,018,868 77,063 675,910 285,320 111,582 96,471 813,662 
1930-31 1,101,704 145,796 614,790 312,694 131,168 114,527 654,846 
*1929-30 1,027,375 287,657 (a) 371,675 108,876 116,117 893,258 
*1928-29 791,452 212,914 (a) 290,905 145,600 65,215 939,619 
*1927-28 421,779 75,764 (a) 324,593 130,538 78,528 420,575 
* In respect of the period Ist August to 31st July. 
(a) Included in “Cream.” 


Exports of the principal animal products of European origin 
were as follows :— 








Butter. Cheese. Bacon and Ham. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 

lb. £ db. £ Cut. £ 
1932). 1,035,104 40,604 57,344 2,421 543 3,498 
1931... 708,512 35,618 73,248 2,916 857 5,252 
1930... 873,448 53,065 58,352 2,919 1,311 6,318 





There was an increased consumption of meat and clarified butter 
(or ghee) by natives in agricultural districts. The production of 
ghee continues in spite of the continued fall in the price of this 
commodity. The Colony now produces sufficient for domestic 
requirements but continues to import low priced ghee from Tangan- 
yika. Exports from Kenya in 1932 showed an increase of 70 per 
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cent on the previous year’s figures. The populations of pastoral 
districts depend very largely upon meat, milk, and ghee for their 
subsistence. Nairobi, Mombasa, Kisumu, and other towns provide 
markets for cattle and sheep, both graded and native. 

The presence of disease necessitates the strict administration of 
quarantine regulations prohibiting the movement of cattle from the 
native reserves, except through authorized quarantine stations. 

Fisheries. 

The fishing industry of Lake Victoria has not progressed 
appreciably, but that of Mombasa is increasing and is finding 
larger markets in supplying ships and Nairobi. 

Lake Naivasha provides increasing quantities of fish to the popula- 
tion of adjacent areas. 

Manufactures. 

Beer and Stout.—Standard gallons produced in 1932 amounted 

to 93,852. 


Soap.—Exports of local manufacture during the year amounted 
to 8,676 cwt. valued at £8,125. 


Aluminium Hollow-wure——The progress of local manufacture is 
reflected in the following figures :— 


Imports. Exports of Local 
Manufacture. 

Tons. £ Tons. £ 
1930... on 3s aes 89 14,470 3 444 
1931... ne oes wee 12 2,322 18 2,935 
32... ive a 2 957 21 4,271 


Organization of Production. 

The mineral development in the Colony is gradually passing into 
the hands of prospecting and development companies which have 
acquired many of the interests formerly held by mining syndicates 
and partnerships. 

As regards European cultivation the production of sisal, requiring 
as it does large capital outlay, is conducted mainly by companies. 
Coffee is produced partly by companies but mainly by individual 
agriculturists. The cultivation of maize, wheat, barley, etc., and 
the livestock industry, is chiefly in the hands of the individual 
agriculturist, though the manufacture of butter is largely con- 
ducted by co-operative creameries. The average number of native 


pose employed on European holdings during 1932-33 was as 
follows :— 


Men... ioe See wee se 79,749 
Women... sos ae ee 3,506 
Children... dee Sie tee 14,610 
Casual ee Dae Mie ae 7,160 


105,025 
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No significant change occurred as compared with the previous 
ear. 
2 In regard to native agriculture, production is almost entirely 
conducted by individuals who, in the main, cultivate sufficient 
crops to supply the food requirements of themselves and their 
families, and sell the surplus to obtain money for their requirements. 
The manufacture of beer is in the hands of a company. 
Soap is manufactured by companies, mainly situated on the coast. 


Indian Agriculture —Indian cultivation is limited to the Kibos- 
Miwani area in the Nyanza Province and to small scattered areas 
in the Ukamba and Coast Provinces. A census of Indian agriculture 
was not taken during the year, but in the Nyanza Province it was 
estimated that 4,274 acres were under sugar-cane and 1,942 acres 
planted with maize. In the Coast Province some 3,800 acres are 
held by Indians, this area being devoted almost exclusively to 
coconuts. 


Native Agriculture——Considerable progress has been achieved 
during recent years in the improvement in the quality and variety 
of crops grown, in cultural methods, and in marketing. The 
benefits derived from the trial and acclimatization of crops conducted 
in former years are now becoming apparent. 

Improvement of crops largely depends upon ample supplies of 
seed of high yielding quality and in the past this was provided from 
public funds. Local Native Councils have now provided the land 
and funds for seed farms in most agricultural Provinces. These 
farms have now proved their value and will be extended as circum- 
stances permit. Local Native Councils also devote funds to the 
payment of a certain number of Native Agricultural Instructors. 

Native Agricultural Schools have been established at Nairobi 
mainly for the Kikuyu and Ukamba Provinces, and at Bukura for 
the Nyanza and Nzoia Provinces. At these schools the importance 
of maintenance of soil fertility and prevention of soil erosion is 
stressed in addition to ordinary crop and routine farm work. The 
problem of svil erosion continued to receive attention and successful 
reclamation for demonstration purposes in the Ukamba Province 
has aroused the keen interest of the natives. 

Three Animal Husbandry Centres are now in full operation, and 
three more should be in full working order in 1934. The varied 
branches of the management of cattle and treatment of disease are 
taught, and because quarantine stations are centred on these 
schools, facilities are given for instruction in the control of disease. 
Under supervision pupils carry out inoculations of cattle and other 
work of a similar nature. 

An important branch of work in native reserves is the organiza- 
tion of marketing of native produce with the object of raising prices 
and the standard of quality. The system consists of marketing 
produce through a commission agent. Local Native Councils erect 
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suitable stores as collecting centres adjacent to railway stations. 
At present organized marketing is limited to wattle bark in the 
Kikuyu Province, cotton in the Nyanza Province, and cotton and 
cashew nuts in the Coast Province. 

Propaganda for the better preparation of hides and skins con- 
tinues. The premium offered for shade-dried as compared with 
sun-dried hides is now sufficient to induce natives to undertake the 
extra work involved in shade-drying their hides. 


VII.—COMMERCE. 
General. 

Because Kenya and Uganda are one administrative unit for the 
purposes of Customs, an accurate estimate of the balance of trade 
of the territories individually is impracticable. On the one hand, 
Kenya is largely a distributing centre and, on the other, the overseas 
trade of Uganda passes, in the main, through Mombasa, the principal 
port of Kenya. In addition, produce originating in Tanganyika 
Territory amounting in value to £538,867 was transported through 
Kenya and shipped at Mombasa during the year, and goods imported 
into Kenya and subsequently transferred to Tanganyika Territory 
in 1932 were valued at £494,659. The combined value of trade 
imports and total exports (i.e., exports of domestic produce and 
Te-exports) of Kenya and Uganda for the year 1932 amounted to 
£10,533,567 as compared with £10,597,969 in 1931, and £13,871,883 
in 1930, the total volume of trade of all classes, including importa- 
tions on Government account, transit and transhipment traffic, 
being valued at £10,959,941 as against £11,543,651 in 1931 and 
£15,400,376 in 1930. The value of total imports during the year 
was £4,874,572 as against £5,747,884 in 1931, a decrease of £873,312 
or 15-19 per cent. Exports of the domestic produce of the 
territories were valued at £4,505,860 as compared with £4,322,136 
in 1931. Of this total, goods to the valuc of £2,280,982 originated 
in Kenya, the domestic exports of Uganda calculated in terms of 
the f.o.b. value at the port of final shipment from the two territories 
being valued at £2,224,878. Bonded stocks on hand at 3lst 
December, 1932, amounted to £245,600 or £905 less than the value 
of goods remaining on hand in bonded warehouses at the end of the 
previous year. 

So far as the export trade in Kenya produce is concerned, a 
decrease in value of £62,892 or 2-60 per cent. as compared with the 
exports during the previous year is recorded. Locust infestation 
resulted in a contraction in maize exports of 67,188 tons in quantity, 
the decrease in value being £301,713. Sisal shipments diminished 
in value by £45,990 as compared with the corresponding figures for 
1931. In other directions, however, a satisfactory expansion is 
noted, coffee, butter, potatoes, tea, cedar slats, wattle bark and 
extract, and gold being among the commodities exported in greater 
volume than in the previous year. From a trading point of view, 
1932 must be characterized as a year of unremitting anxiety ; 
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the deferment of hopes in the matter of improved commodity prices 
on the overseas markets and of relief from the continued locust 
infestation produced feelings of uncertainty and depression. The 
decrease in the spending power of the local population is reflected 
in the figures of trade imports, inward traffic during the earlier part 
of the year being confined to the barest necessities. Some improve- 
ment in both import and export trade became noticeable in the later 
months, a prospect of less serious damage from locusts, increased 
crop yields in Kenya and Uganda, and greater activity in the 
development of mineral resources assisting in the partial removal of 
the depression in its most acute form. World conditions, however, 
continue to be the dominant factor and complete recovery cannot 
be expected until the prices of primary products upon which the 
prosperity of the territories ultimately depends, again reach an 
ecomonic level. 


Net collections of Customs revenue amounted to £882,500 as 
compared with £1,002,001 accruing in 1931. Of this sum £597,316 
was allocated to Kenya and £285,184 to Uganda. 


*Imports. 


The percentage division of trade between the principal sources 
of supply during the past two years was as follows :— 














1931. 1932. 
Per cent. Per cent. 

United Kingdom _... re we 44°53 39-29 
British Possessions ... oes «= - 18-65 24-11 
ToraL BritisH Empire +. 63-18 63-40 
Germany 3-18 2-61 
Belgo- Luxemburg Economic Union. 1-36 1-60 
France 1-44 1-61 
Italy... 1-44 1-24 
Netherlands . 4:36 3-97 
Japan 8-55 10-99 
Persia te 1-89 2-52 
United States of America 8-91 5-28 
Dutch Fast Indies ... 2-60 3-35 
Other Foreign Countries 3-09 3-43 
ToraL Foreign Counrries ... 36:82 36-60 











* At the request of the Board of Trade and in order to bring the Report into 
closer conformity with similar publications relating to other parts of the Empire, 
import particulars, unless otherwise stated, have reference to total imports, including 
imports on Government account, and not to “home consumption” clearances as 
heretofore. 
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The following summary shows the values of the principal 
commodities imported from the various countries in 1931 and 


1932 :-— 
Country of 
Origin. 


United Kingdom. 


India. 


Union of South 


Netherlands. 
Japan. 
Persia. 


United States of 
merica. 


Dutch East Indies. 


Commodity. 


Whisky... 

Cigarettes . 

Cement : 

Galvanised sheeta .. 

Tubes, pipes, fittings 

Tin, bar, plate or sheet ... 
Aluminium sheets 

Agricultural and horticultural tools 
Electrical goods and apparatus ... 
Electrical machinery... ose 
Industrial machinery 

Cotton textiles 

Fishing and trawl nets 

Wearing apparel ... 

Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours 
peers © oils and greases a 


P 
Paper and Stationery z 
Motor vehicles and 1 bleyeles 
Rice _ 
Wheat meal and flour 
Cotton textiles 
Jute bags and sacks 


Motor vehicles 

Tyres 

Wheat 

Agricultural and ” horticultural 
tools. 

Shovels, spades, axes, and matchets 

Cotton textiles we 

Tobacco, manufactured . 

Cotton textiles te 

Cotton textiles ... 

Artificial silk piece-; “goods. 

Apparel as ar 

Fuel oil 

Cotton textiles 

Lubricating oils and greases 

Motor spirit 

Kerosene ... 

Motor vehicles 





Tyres 

Fuel Oil 
Motor spirit 
Kerosene 


1931. 
£ 

70,067 
102,363 
89,697 
69,314 
52,052 
8,447 
17,408 
6,067 
49,175 
15,471 
62,999 
150,386 
12,986 
38,280 
102,463 
20,968 
24,125 
67,656 
69,970 
30,751 
56,018 
36,202 
66,322 
125,963 
85,279 


79,627 
18,915 


8,187 


2,547 
11,471 
58,083 

136,497 
319,923 
34,512 
53,660 
99,428 
36,545 
49,053 
127,935 
42,624 
80,983 
24,353 
22,197 
104,986 
16,509 


Value. 
1932. 
£ 
62,625 
72,586 
38,747 
37,914 
61,335 
19,873 
16,970 
14,727 
35,254 
22,886 
40,894 
153,965 
14,816 
35,539 
113,072 
13,495 
19,028 
62,149 
83,528 
37,242 
28,539 
20,902 
45,974 
127,851 
71,975 


50,764 
18,412 
30,293 
19,272 


3,932 
4,594 
72,801 
78,726 
306,614 
73,056 
62,137 
110,107 
28,446 
27,883 
33,460 
13,249 
76,114 
6,526 
17,452 
111,972 
28,560 


Cotton Tertiles.—-During 1932 the an, of cotton textiles imported 
Was £707,806 or 14-52 per cent. of all goods imported. Transfers 
to Uganda were valued at £339,013. 
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The average value per yard of imported cotton textiles was 
3-4d. as compared with 4-3d. in 1931 and 5-7d. in 1930; cotton 
blankets showed a value per blanket of 1s. 4-6d. as against Is. 3-9d. 
in 1931 and Is 7-2d. in 1930. 

Although the share of the United Kingdom in this trade improved 
slightly in 1932, it continues to compare very unfavourably with the 
percentage value of textiles procured from foreign sources, the 
disparity being still more marked if calculations are made on a 
yardage basis. Importations from Japan show a further increase, 
amounting in 1932 to 43 per cent. of the total textile trade as com- 
pared with 41 per cent. in 1931 and 29 per cent. in 1930. 

Belgium, Holland, Czechoslovakia, and Italy provide the bulk 
of imported cotton blankets, grey sheeting (americani) being supplied 
principally by Japan and to a less extent by the United States of 
America. 


Vehicles.—689 motor cars, 408 motor lorries, 4 motor tractors, 
90 motor cycles and 1,295 pedal cycles valued at £215,176 were 
imported during the year as against 891 motor cars, 336 motor 
lorries, 15 motor tractors, 98 motor cycles, and 1,187 pedal cycles 
of a total value of £240,672 in the previous year. Imports from 
the United Kingdom were valued at £83,528 or 39 per cent. of the 
total as against £69,970 or 29 per cent. in 1931. 

Importations of tyres and tubes were valued at £89,331 as com- 
pared with £100,793 in 1931, the principal sources of supply being 
the United Kingdom (£37,242), France (£23,836), Canada (£18,412), 
and the United States of America (£6,526). 


Building Materials——A considerable contraction in the quantity 
of building materials imported (corrugated iron sheets, cement, 
timber, etc.) is noted, importations of cement decreasing from 31,164 
tons in 1931 to 16,445 tons in the year under review. Of this 
latter figure the United Kingdom supplied 12,296 tons and 4,008 
tons originated in Japan. 


Other Imports.—Apart from minor increases in quantity but not 
in value, a general shrinkage falls to be recorded. 


Re-Exports, Transit and Transhipment Trade. 

The value of goods re-exported during 1932 amounted to 
£1,364,848 or 29-27 per cent. of the total value of trade imports 
as compared with £1,183,807 or 23-25 per cent. in 1931. Transit 
and transhipment traffic reached the values of £60,247 and £154,414 
respectively, as against £106,015 and £183,809 in 1931. 


Exports. 

General.—The domestic exports of Kenya and Uganda are mainly 
agricultural, the principal exception being carbonate of soda pro- 
cured at Lake Magadiin Kenya. The value of the domestic produce 
of Kenya and Uganda exported in 1932 amounted to £4,505,860 88 
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compared with £4,322,136 in 1931. Apart from a serious decline 
in the quantity and value of shipments of maize and wheat, the 
position with regard to the export trade generally has been well 
maintained, a considerable expansion in the export of a wide variety 
of commodities to an increasing number of markets being noticeable. 
Empire markets continue to absorb a large proportion of exports, 
no less than 82-90 per cent. of the total value thereof as compared 
with 78-33 per cent. in the previous year being despatched to 
destinations within the Empire. The increase is due in part to the 
world currency position, and during the later months of the year 
to the application of the Ottawa Agreements. The principal foreign 
markets were Belgium (2-77 per cent.), Japan (2-75 per cent.), 
United States of America (2-01 per cent.), and Germany (1-99 per 
cent.). The following summary shows the principal exports and the 
markets in which they were absorbed, giving comparative figures for 
1931 :— 


Value. 


Destination. Commodity. 1931. 1932. 

£ £ 
United Kingdom. Coffee... 2... wes —(890,234 1,055,701 
Cotton a68 Fa nee ee 123,991 144,470 
Cotton seed ae aes aes 145,477 137,888 
Sisal fibre and tow 33 ee 24,597 57,529 
Hides and skins... ius =e 61,643 59,190 
Maize i ove ead a 157,071 53,361 
Gold bullion ees ase ae 19,955 64,845 
Butter on que ie wee 27,665 33,444 
Tin ore o58 as she ase 22,176 45,504 
Wool Des ae i te 37,671 28,221 
Aden. Coffee wee nee 25,770 61,842 
India. Cotton a Sy oer, «1,380,062 1,428,019 
Sodium carbonate wie vee 10,737 28,025 
Canada. Coffee pee ae Eas aoe 10,129 80,963 
Australia. Sodium carbonate ee nae 22,500 28,575 
Coffee ee “ on oe 4,867 16,923 
Cotton seed. ix ae ae _ 11,934 
Tanganyika Sugar : see 70,163 60,423 
Territory. Wheat meal ‘and flour ae ep 20,163 18,412 
Cigarettes ... ae oe ra 12,366 17,947 
Todi is asks) vee 0 13,927 10,819 
Soap hae ae em es 6,826 6,958 
\ Butter aie Kee on ae 6,533 5,557 
Union of South Coffee a3 a ae aes 27,448 46,215 
Africa, Sodium carbonate ames 2,998 3,467 
Groundnuts eee se: Ass 652 6,356 
Germany. Coffee... eee, 620 5,859 
Maize 283 rar bee, die 6,123 4,500 
Sisal... rn ome Seu ca 11,459 20,824 
Hides ‘and skins aak ee ae 11,275 17,016 
Barks for tanning .. ae ae 8,174 17,613 
Sesame seed hs ut ae 1 8,084 
Belgo-Luxemburg Sisal fibre and tow wes ae :159,798 75,003 
Economic Hides andskins ... ... .... 22,627 24,222 
Union, Wook ee eevee «5786 9,334 


Coffee ee ses cee ote 5,293 6,142 
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Value. 

Destination. Commodity. 1931. 1932. 

£. £ 
France. Coffee tes 335 aes Bae 2,675 12,954 
Hides and skins ... aan ar 18,435 9,347 
Italy. Sesame seed aR aie ort 2,302 12,943 
Hides and skins... we a 8,468 18,403 
Sisal... fa ee ast a 7,740 3,389 
Netherlands. Maize é ee es on 24,924 4,875 
Wattle bark | vice fee es 16,239 25,608 
Sisal... see F nore see. 10,511 10,476 
Japan. Sodium carbonate | -- 130,890 93,604 
Cotton seed bh oes see 3,747 18,804 
Cotton... 2 ae 1,925 4,751 
Barks for tanning. as ar 3,749 5,017 
United States of Coffee es a fas 5 44,680 56,355 
America. Skins och one a 23,159 13,282 
Wattle bark sie oo ay 5,880 9,641 
Sisal. te ays 13,106 4,674 


Cotton.—Exports of raw cotton saaiiton to 829,303 centals 
originating in Uganda and 4,516 ceritals in Kenya, the total value 
being £1,592,761, and show an increase in quantity of 75,008 centals 
with an increase in value of £82,866 as compared with 1931. The 
declared value per cental of 100 lb. was £1 18s. 3d. as against 
£1 19s. 9d. in 1931. Cotton seed exported during the year under 
review increased to 56,481 tons valued at £168,899 as against 
45,435 tons valued at £149,224 in 1931. 


Coffee.—The following table indicates considerable expansion in 
shipments, viz. :— 














Produce of Kenya. Produce of Uganda. 
| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Cut. £ Cut. £ 
Exports, 1932... me 275,916 1,213,715 87,077 223,162 
Exports, 1931... aoe 245,903 986,429 |. 69,990 161,389 
Increase See ws 30,013 *227,286 17,087 61,773 





Maize.—Owing to locust infestation shipments decreased in 
quantity by 1,343,764 cwt. and in value by £301,713 in comparison 
with the previous year, the 1932 figures being 516,356 cwt. valued 
at £117,971 as against 1,860,120 cwt. valued at £419,684 in 1931. 


Sisal Fibre and Sisal Tow.—Exports of sisal fibre show a decrease 
in quantity of 653 tons, and a decrease in value of £44,955, the 1931 
figures being 15,482 tons valued at £226,144. Sisal tow exports 
increased to 556 tons in quantity but decreased in value to £5,285 
as against 512 tons valued at £6,420 in 1931. The average 
declared value of sisal fibre and tow per ton was £12 2s. 6d. in 1932 
as compared with £14 10s. 10d. in 1931 and £27 8s. 5s. in 1930. 
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Hides and Skins——Exports show a slight increase in value, 
comparative figures being 1931, £151,422, and 1932, £151,432. 
Exporters’ declarations show that hides and skins to the value of 
£34,270 originated in Uganda in 1932. 

Gold.—Exports increased from 4,721 oz. troy valued at £19,955 
in 1931 to 14,913 oz. troy valued at £64,845, the Uganda share 
being 569 oz. troy valued at £3,470. 


Sodium Carbonate——Exports show a decrease of 6,907 tons in 
quantity and £29,417 in value as compared with the 1931 figures of 
44,170 tons and £199,389. 


Wheat.—Domestic exports decreased from 63,644 cwt. valued at 
£15,313 in 1931 to 1,727 cwt. valued at £525 in 1932. 


Sugar.—Exports of sugar decreased to 56,617 cwt. valued at 
£62,629 from 66,191 cwt. valued at £71,223 in 1931. The principal 
source of supply was Uganda and the principal come of destina- 
tion Tanganyika Territory. 


Tea.—Export figures for 1932, viz., 6,369 cwt. alia at £29,829, 
as compared with 3,184 cwt. valued at £16,925 in 1931 reflect 
considerable expansion in local production. 


Inter-Territorial Trade. 

In addition to the foreign trade of Uganda, virtually the whole 
of which passes via Kenya either in transit to or from Mombasa or 
through the intermediary markets of Kenya, a considerable trans- 
frontier traffic in local produce exists. During 1932, the value of 
local produce sent from Kenya to Uganda amounted to £140,160 as 
compared with £146,166 in 1931, and £182,026 in 1930, the principal 
commodities involved being soap, wheat meal and flour, maize meal 
and flour, animals (living) for food, beer, tea, timber, and coconut 
oil. The value of Kenya produce exported to Tanganyika Territory 
amounted to £99,710 as compared with £122,745 in 1931. 

Under the Customs Agreement of 1927 the free interchange of 
imported goods between Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika Territory 
is allowed, the value of imported merchandise transferred from 
Kenya-Ugarda to Tanganyika Territory during 1932 amounting to 
£466,342 (including specie valued at £109,543) and the total Customs 
duty collected by the Kenya and Uganda Customs Administration 
and transferred to Tanganyika Territory under this Agreement 
reached a figure of £83,298. Traffic in imported goods in the reverse 
direction was valued at £98,836 (including specie to the value of 
£48,905) the Customs duty involved being £8,532. Tanganyika 
Territory produce passing through Kenya for shipment at Mombasa 
amounted in value to £538,867. 


Air Traffic. 
Considerable use of the Customs aerodromes established at 
Mombasa, Nairobi, Kisumu, Kampala, and Entebbe was made by 
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aircraft on foreign service during the year and comparative figures | 
are as follows :— 





| 








Landed. Shipped. \ 
Number | Number Number | Number 
Year. of craft of Value of | of craft of Value of 
arrived. | Passengers.| cargo. departed. | Passengers.| cargo. 
£ £ 
1931... 184 169 11,901 188 215 14,631 
1932... 434 441 6,321 436 449 72,152 





Outward cargo during 1931 and 1932 included bullion valued at 
£10,800 and £64,815 respectively. 


Excise and Beer Duties. 


Excise duties at the rate of £1 per ton on sugar, cents 10 per |b. , 
on tea, cents 75 per lb. on cigarettes, and cents 50 per Ib. on other 
manufactured tobacco were imposed in Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanganyika Territory on such articles locally manufactured on and , 
after Ist January, 1932, and the duty on Kenya brewed beer was 
increased from Sh. 20 to Sh. 40 per standard barrel of 36 gallons ' 
with effect from the same date. Inter-territorial arrangements for | 
the allocation of duty collections to the territory of final consumption 
were completed on lines parallel to the existing Customs Agreement. ' 


Sugar.—Eight sets of premises were licensed during the year | 
(5 in Kenya and 3 in Uganda), deliveries from factories amounting | 
to 13,656 tons of which 3,452 tons were manufactured in 1931 and 
therefore not chargeable with duty. The total sum brought to 
account during the year in respect of the Kenya and Uganda excise 
duty on sugar was £9,211, allocated as follows: Kenya £5,855, 
Uganda £1,905, Tanganyika Territory £1,451, and Kenya in addi- 
tion being credited with £6 from Tanganyika Territory. 

Tea.—Fourteen sets of premises were licensed during the year 
(8 in Kenya and 6 in Uganda), deliveries from factories amounting 
to 1,807,130 lb. of which 290,184 lb. were manufactured in 1931. 
Excise collections in Kenya and Uganda realized £5,139, allocated 
as follows: Kenya £3,024, Uganda £1,203, Tanganyika Territory 
£912, and Kenya in addition being credited with £4 from Tanganyika 
Territory. 

Cigarettes and Tobacco.—187,337 lb. of cigarettes and 54,397 lb. 
of tobacco were delivered from the three factories licensed during 
the year, 2 in Uganda and 1 in Kenya, the amount of Kenya and 
Uganda Excise duty brought to account being £7,441, allocated as 
follows: Kenya £847, Uganda £5,083, Tanganyika Territory £1,511, 
and Kenya in addition being credited with £682 from Tanganyika 
Territory. 
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Beer.—Two breweries, both situated in Kenya, were licensed 
during the year, comparative revenue figures for 1931 and 1932 
being £2,596 and £5,214 respectively. The inter-territorial alloca- 
tion for 1932 was Kenya £4,539, Uganda £372, Tanganyika Territory 
£303. 

Ivory. 

Two sales by public auction of Kenya and Uganda Government 
ivory were undertaken by the Department during the year, the 
prices realized being satisfactory in comparison with world market 
rates which were depressed. The total weight of ivory sold was 
60,673 Ib. (Kenya 23,198 lb., Uganda 37,475 lb.) and the total 
amount realized was £23,139 (Kenya £8,849, Uganda £14,290). 

For more detailed particulars in regard to imports, exports, 
sources of supply, countries of destination, etc., reference is invited 
to the Annual Trade Report of Kenya and Uganda or to the Annual 
Blue Book of the Colony. 


VIII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
The wages of “‘ domestic servants ”’ approximate to the following 
averages :— 
Range. Normal Wage. 
Sh. per month. Sh. per month. 


House and Personal Hove «. 17 to 52 40 and 30 
Cooks wee a = «. «6. 22 ,, 52 50 
Dhobies_.... es ae ww. «=. 27, 42 30 
Kitchen Boys __... wa we 12,, 27 20 
Garden Boys Nes 7, 27 20 
Seycieliine and Arab Nurses ie _— 100 
Native Nurses... ... 50 to 60 60 
Visiting Sweepers _ 10 


Comparison with the corresponding ‘figures for 1931 shows that 
there have been considerable reductions at the upper end of the 
Tange. 

The absence of later data precludes the inclusion in this Report 
of figures of the rates of wages of labourers in the various classes of 
employment more recent than those included in the Report for the 
year 1931, which were as follows :— 


Average monthly wage 
Government Employ. including value of rations. 
Sh. 

Railway ua oe4 a: es 22/16 
Defence ae se) 34/32 
Other Government Departments rhe 26/95 
Municipalities ae ss 23/45 
Agriculture ... Bs es 13/43 

ae Employment. 
Timber. industry one se ss 
Firewood... a a ae 23/42 


Building trade, etc. 
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The general downward tendency in the wage level, due to the 
prolonged financial depression, has continued during 1932 and it 
has been estimated that the average wage level for that year was 
as much as from 15 to 25 per cent. below the corresponding level 
in 1931. Labourers enjoying comparatively higher rates of wages 
have suffered a greater percentage reduction than those with smaller 
wages. A labourer’s working day averages eight hours. 

There has been no improvement in the scales of remuneration of 
Europeans and Indians engaged in commerce, nor in the rates of 
wages of Indian carpenters, stone masons, and similar skilled 
artisans. 

Cost of Living. 

Cost of living figures and a determination of the price-level of 
commodities have been obtained by the Statistical Department 
since 1927, and an analysis of all available data has been extended 
backwards to 1924. It has also been possible to obtain prices of 
about 35 articles in 1912-13 for purposes of comparison with 1931. 

The following table shows the index numbers for the period 


1924-1932 :— 
Au Locally Imported 
Year. articles, produced articles. articles, 
1924 see a8 100 100 100 
1925 See ses 101 109 98 
1926 we on 99 112 95 
1927 oh 59 95 108 91 
1928 3a ae 96 114 90 
1929 nes oe 95 111 90 
1930 one ane 92 104 88 
1931 see Sas 87 97 83 
1932 84 93 82 


The impression which has arisen that prices have fallen to the pre- 
war level is erroneous. The prices of 51 articles, excluding vege- 
tables, petrol, rents, and servants, are still 45 to 55 per cent. above 
the pre-war level. If petrol, transport, vegetables, etc., are in- 
cluded the general price-level affecting the cost of living at the end 
of 1932 must be about 60 per cent. above the pre-war level. 

In regard to the cost of living of native labourers, in the great 
majority of cases the labourer is provided with rations which 
consist mainly of maize meal and meat, salt, etc., by the employer. 
The majority of labourers draw their staple food in kind, and not 
in cash, and are therefore not affected by fluctuations in price. 
The staple food-stuff is maize meal and the average consumption is 
2 lb. per day costing approximately Sh. 3 per mensem, and addi- 
tional rations Sh. 2 per mensem. In short, a native labourer receives 
his board and lodging free plus two or three times its value in cash. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
European Education. 
The improvement effected by the centralization of secondary 
education has been consolidated during this second year since the 
opening of the schools. At the Prince of Wales School, Kabete, a 
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Sixth Form course has been started, leading to the Higher School 
Certificate Examination. An agricultural course has also been 
introduced in collaboration with the Agricultural Department. 
The School Certificate Examination is taken at the Girls’ Secondary 
School, Nairobi. In Government schools the total roll at the end 
of the year was 1,138 (449 boarders and 689 day pupils). In private 
schools there was a total roll of 420 (266 boarders and 154 day 
pupils). ‘There were 12 private schools, two being preparatory 


schools for boys who are being prepared for entrance to public 
schools overseas. 


Indian and Goan Education. 


Two large Government secondary schools, one in Nairobi and the 
other in Mombasa, take pupils up to the London Matriculation 
Examination. A hostel for pupils from outlying districts is attached 
to the Nairobi Secondary School. Forty-one boarders were in 
residence at the close of the year. Altogether there were 13 Govern- 
ment schools with a total roll of 2,602 at the end of the year. 
Although it has been necessary to reduce the rate of grant-in-aid, 
it has been found possible to place a much larger number of schools 
on the grant list. Thirty-two schools were aided during the year 
in which the total roll was 1,971. In six unaided schools the total 
roll was 283. The Goan community in Mombasa erected a handsome 
school building during the year, but the school was not actually 
opened until the beginning of 1933. 


Arab and African Education. 


The three Arab schools at the Coast, Mombasa, Malindi and 
Shimo-la-Tewa, to which Africans are also admitted, showed a total 
roll of 337. There was also a Government night school at Lamu 
with 40 pupils. Thirty-nine Government African schools had a 
total roll at the end of the year of 3,155. The Local Native Coun- 
cils continued to show great interest in educational development. 
The new school erected from Local Native Council funds close to 
Nyeri was opened early in 1933 as the Government Kikuyu School. 
The Local Native Councils spent £12,786 in all on education during 
the year, for the erection of schools and for aiding existing Govern- 
ment and Mission schools in various ways. The work of the Jeanes 
school, Kabete, has been extended to include the training of agri- 
cultural and welfare workers as well as supervisors of native teachers. 
The number of technical apprentices at the Native Industrial 
Training Depot had to be reduced somewhat to meet changed 
conditions. The total roll at the end of the year was 478. 

The various Missionary Societies continued to conduct the bulk 
of village elementary and sub-elementary education based on their 
Primary and technical schools at central stations in the reserves. 
There are now two Mission secondary schools, the Protestant 
Alliance High School at Kikuyu and the Roman Catholic School at 
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Kabaa. Grants-in-aid to Missions during the year reached a total 
of £33,820, which figure included special provision for secondary 
education and for the training of women, but did not include the 
two-thirds of the salaries paid to Jeanes teachers. 


Administration. 


On the abolition of the post of Chief Inspector at the close of the 
year the staff consisted of the Director, the Supervisor of Technical 
Education, and four Inspectors of Schools. Three Inspectors were 
stationed in outlying Provinces most of the year. 

The four Advisory Councils, for European, Indian, Arab, and 
African Education respectively, and the various school committees 
and African School Area Committees rendered valuable service in 
advising the Director during the year. 


Examination Results. 


The following tables show the number of candidates who entered 
and passed overseas secondary education examinations during the 
period 1928 to 1932 :— 

Cambridge Junior. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Entd. Pussd. Entd. Passd. Entd. Passed. Entd. Passed. Entd. Passd. 
Europeans ... 37 24 61 23 47 25 43 16 44 26 
Indians v.30 20 38 20 47 21 90 58 108 = 52 


Europeans entered, 222 ; passed, 113. 
Indians entered, 314; passed, 171. 


Cambridge School Certificate (Senior).* 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Entd. Passd. Entd. Passd. Entd. Passd. Entd. Passd. Entd. Passd. 
Europeans ... 7 4 9 6 16 6 20 14 20 «414 


Entered, 72; passed, 44. 


London Matriculation. 


1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Enid. Passd. Entd. Passd. Entd. Passd. Entd. Passed. Entd. Passd. 
Indians we = «16 4 16 4 29 5 21 14 14 8 


Entered, 96 ; passed 35. 


Note.—For more detailed information on educational matters attention is 
invited to the Annual Report of the Education Department. 


Welfare Institutions. 


The Lady Northey Home for European children is maintained by 
public subscription and the fees collected. The Lady Grigg Child 
Welfare Institutions for Indians and Africans have continued to do 
good work. The League of Mercy, the East Africa Women’s League, 
the British Legion, and the Salvation Army continue their valuable 
services on behalf of the needy, especially children. 





* A pass with the necessary credits gives London Matriculation exemption. 
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X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Posts and Telegraphs. 


On the 2nd February the Nairobi-Mombasa telephone trunk 
service was opened. It links the capital with the coast. Telephone 
communication is now possible between Nairobi and Tanga and the 
service will shortly be extended to Dar es Salaam. Communication 
by telephone to Tanganyika Territory was previously possible only 
from Mombasa. 

Despite unfavourable trade conditions, there was an increase in 
the number of telephone exchange connexions during 1932. A new 
rural system was opened at Thika and serves 34 subscribers. The 
principal public exchanges and the number of subscribers at each 
are as follows :— 

Nairobi we 758 Nakuru... 57 
Mombasa ww. 294 Eldoret... 55 


The internal telephone and telegraph system consists of 2,664 
miles of pole route and a wire mileage of 14,786. Nearly all Ad- 
ministrative centres are connected by telegraph. Communication 
in the Northern Frontier and Turkana areas is maintained by a. 
wireless system consisting of eight small stations (500 watts), in 
addition to one at Kitale opened in 1932, which are maintained and 
operated by military units and handle civil as well as military 
telegrams. 


A wireless station was installed at Kisumu solely for aircraft 
purposes and is operated and maintained by Imperial Airways, 
Limited. Telegraph communication overseas is maintained by 
Imperial and International Communications, Limited, through a 
wireless station at Nairobi and a cable from Mombasa. This 
Company also operates the coast wireless station at Mombasa and 
gives a continuous service there. Overseas telegraph traffic 
decreased. The Kenya radio service dealt with 72-14 per cent. of 
the traffic to and from Great Britain. 


The number of broadcasting licences increased from 418 to 635. 
The local broadcasting station transmits on 350 metres and 49-5 
metres simultaneously. Reception on the former wave is satis- 
factory and has improved on the short wave. The programmes 
consist mainly of the reproduction of gramophone records, British 
Official wireless Press, local news, market and weather reports. 


In January the London-Cape Town air mail service, previously 
operating between London and Kisumu only, was extended to 
Cape Town. The flight was maintained with satisfactory regularity 
during the year and the popularity of the service steadily increased. 
A supplementary air service was arranged locally to serve Nairobi, 
Mombasa, Tanga, Zanzibar, and Dar es Salaam and to link the 
coast towns with the main London-Cape Town flight. The local 
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service is operated by Messrs. Wilson Airways, Limited, and per- 
formed its weekly journey in each direction with unbroken regularity 
from the 18th August to the end of the year. 


The number of mails despatched to Great Britain by surface 
transport was 65 and the number received 62. The average time 
in transit was 19 days. One mail was received in 14 days from 
London, a time only once previously equalled. Internal mail 
services extend to all parts of the Colony, and motor transport is 
steadily displacing the native runner. 


Roads. 

The expenditure on the public road system, exclusive of that 
incurred on roads vested in local authorities (vide page 5) was 
£67,808, of which £4,038 was on capital work and £63,770 on 
maintenance and improvements. No marked increase of the 
mileage of public roads maintained through the Public Works 
Department took place during the year, and the length of public 
road system (exclusive of the portions in District Council areas 
amounting to about 1,671 miles) remains approximately 7,750 miles. 
Owing to financial limitations, it was only possible to carry out a 
strictly limited programme of improvement. This was chiefly 
confined to those cases where realignments, new drainage or sur- 
facing would render upkeep easier as well as provide better traffic 
facilities. 

The principal items of road improvement dealt with during the 
year consisted in the aggregate of : (1) 106-8 miles of realignments, 
(2) construction of 12 bridges, (3) 187 miles of surfacing, mostly 
laterite and other soft stone, and (4) 240-2 miles of catchwater 
drain and a large number of culverts. 


Harbours. 

The total tonnages (import and export) handled at Kilindini 
Harbour and Mombasa Old Port during the years 1931 and 1932 
are given below. These figures do not include oil imports dis- 
charged through the Magadi Company’s pipe lines, nor soda exported 
from that Company’s pier. Coal imports are shown separately. 


Coat Tmrorts. 
1932. 1931. 
55,166 tons. 61,926 tons. 


Imports ann Exports OTHER THAN CoaL. 


y Imports Exports Total 
cate BIL tons. BIL tons. B/L tons. 
1931... ... 273,551 323,669 597,120 


1932... vee 233,674 324,344 558,018 


i 
| 
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The total trade of the Port of Mombasa (including Kilindini 
Harbour and the Old Port) for the year 1932 as compared with 
1931 is summarized in the following statement :— 


1932. 1931. 

Number of steamships “ae 515 584 
Net tonnage of steamers a 1,684,696 1,800,701 
Importe—B/L tons... hee 289,684 338,969 
Exports 5s euler 351,447 367,739 
Passengers landed :— 

European _... Sts nes 5,391 6,562 

Non-European os 10,209 12,349 
Passengers embarked :— 

European www 5,356 6,577 

Non-European ae ne 12,332 15,800 


Shipping. 
The registered tonnage (inwards and outwards) at all Kenya 
sea-ports during the year as compared with 1931 was as follows :— 


1932. 1931. 

Registered Registered 

Tonnage Tonnage 
Vanga ... re eee sae 6,773 9,996 
Fonzi... See ees wae 10,077 8,081 
Mombasa vee ee, 410,273 8,671,081 
Kilifi ses eae te eee 6,238 10,837 
Malindi ... ae: ee v8 21,098 18,063 
Lamu... see an ans 27,785 59,819 
Kipini_... ese Sa eee 2,280 2,459 


Railways. 

The carriage of public goods provided a revenue of £1,564,182 
and the tonnage of the traffic amounted to 723,453 tons, as com- 
pared with £1,567,429 and 801,994 tons in 1931. Having regard to 
the economic position of the territories served by the Administration, 
it is encouraging to observe that the 1932 revenue was only 0-21 
per cent. below the revenue for 1931. 

Legislation prohibiting competitive road traffic on certain roads 
parallel to the railway was introduced on the 17th January, 1933. 

Passenger Traffic—Revenue from passenger traffic also showed a 
decrease on 1931 figures. In 1932 558,492 passengers contributed 
a revenue of £169,159, while in 1931 768,224 passengers contributed 
a revenue of £215,510. There was an all-round decrease in the 
number of passengers, as the following figures show :— 


Passengers carried. 
Ist Class. 2nd Class. 8rd Class. Total. 
1932... wee 8,366 31,426 518,700 558,492 
1931... eos 12,515 46,224 709,485 168,224 
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The traffic on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert, and on the River 
Nile, on which the Administration services are maintained, is shown 
in the following table :— 


1932. 1931. 
Earnings 3 ae oes £104,000 
Total expenditure we i £64,2 £84,653 
Tonnage carried ay 7 ‘ail tons 93,226 tons 


Fuel Consumption. —The following figures show the consumption 
of coal, wood, and oil fuel on the railway during the year :— 
1932. 


1931. 
Tons. Cost. Tons. Cost. 
: £ £ 
Coal aoe aie +» 56,790 68,536 60,842 80,545 
ed ove ae a 85 292 810 1,900 
ve 132,656 47,315 196,814 74,512 
on ate lake steamers the figures were :— 
1932. 1931. 
Tons. Cost. Tons. Cost. 
£ £ 
Oil aie act wes are 7,034 2,734 7,540 
Wood ... 8,150 4,315 12,701 7,166 


Railways and Harbours Working Results.—The results of working 
the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours and ancillary 
services during 1932 are shown in the following table :— 

Railways. Harbours. Total. 
£ £ 








Earnings ... aia «-. 1,838,661 282.354 2,121 015 

Ordinary working ‘expenditure a «1,044,161 125,224 1,169,385 

Surplus of receipts over ordinary working 794,500 157,130 951,630 
expenditure. 


The expenditure on capital account at the end of 1932 amounted 
to £22,319,691. Interest-bearing capital provided £13,919,403 of 
this sum, the balance being contributed by :— 


£ 
Parliamentary Grants, 1896 and 1902 aa 5,686,437 
Accrued Interest on 1924 Loan ve et 420,118 
Contributions from revenue :— 
Direct (formerly called expenditure extra- 
ordinary) ... one 629,217 
Through Betterment "Funds (capitalized)... 1,588,743 
Through Marine Insurance Fund (capital: 
ized) wee tes ve wae 75,773 
£8,400,288 
XI.— BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 
Banks. 


The following banking institutions are established in the Colony:— 
The National Bank of India, Limited, with branches at Mombasa, 
Nairobi, Nakuru, Kisumu, and Eldoret; the Standard Bank of 
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South Africa, Limited, with branches at Mombasa, Nairobi, Kisumu, 
Eldoret, Nyeri, Nakuru, and Kitale, and an agency at Nanyuki; 
and Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.) with branches at Mombasa, Nairobi, 
Eldoret, Kitale, and Nakuru. 

During 1931 a Land and Agricultural Bank under the control of 
Government was formed, with a capital of £240,000. The Bank 
makes advances to farmers over periods varying from 10 to 30 
years on first mortgage security. At 3lst December, 1932, the 
Bank had made advances totalling £227,700. 


Currency. 

The standard coin is the East African shilling with subsidiary 

coinage of the following denominations :— 
50 cents (silver) ; 
10 cents, 5 cents and 1 cent (nickel). 

A note issue is maintained and notes of the following denomina- 
tions are in circulation :—Shs. 10,000, 1,000, 200, 100, 20, 10, 5. 

In addition to the above a considerable amount of old rupee and 
florin currency, both coin and notes, has been in circulation in the 
Colony, but on the Ist January, 1932, this currency ceased to be 
legal tender. 

The currency is controlled by the East African Currency Board, 
London, which replaced the old local Board of Currency Commis- 
sioners in 1921. The Board is represented in the Colony by local 
Currency Officers. 

Weights and Measures. 

The standard weights and measures of the Colony are identical 
with those in use in Great Britain, namely the Imperial pound, yard, 
and gallon. The Kenya Weights and Measures Ordinance is now 
applicable to the whole Colony and Protectorate, although annual 
verifications and periodical inspections are only carried out in the 
towns and larger trading centres. A total of 16,000 weights, 
measures, and instruments were stamped, adjusted or rejected, 
from which was derived revenue amounting to £307. A further 
total of 3,000 weights, measures, and instruments were examined 
during the course of visits of inspection resulting in prosecutions 
on nine charges relative to the use, or possession, of false or un- 
stamped weights, measures, or instruments. 


XII.— PUBLIC WORKS. 

The total expenditure incurred through the Public Works Depart- 
ment on public works services amounted to £366,269. Of this sum 
£232,047 was from funds derived from the revenue of the Colony 
and provided for under the Public Works Schedules, £89,475 from 
loan, and £44,747 from various extra-departmental sources. The 
revenue collected by the Department was £57,102. 

The expenditure in direct charges on works of a capital character 
was £104,687, of which £33,737 was from revenue sources, and 
£70,950 (exclusive of Establishment charges) from loan. The 
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distribution according to the nature of the works of the revenue 
expenditure of £33,737 was :— 


£ 
Buildings ... Seis arr we 1,665 
Water and drainage nae ay w+. 28,787 
Roads and bridges Bed pee a. 2,583 
Miscellaneous aes st oh 702 

The distribution of the loan seen aienrd was :— 

£ 
Buildings ... vee ee wee 49,402 
Water and drainage Ss as .. 20,093 
Roads and bridges aed oe ee 1,455 


The principal capital work in progress during the year was the 
construction of Mombasa Water Works, the estimated cost of which 
is £227,000 (£165,000 from loan and £62,000 from Renewals Fund). 
The expenditure during the year was £22,538 out of loan and £26,840 
from Renewals Fund. The third and last section of the gravitation 
main from the intake works at Mreri to the service tanks at Chan- 
gamwe comprising 7-9 miles of the total length, together with 
various subsidiary works including the 210 feet span bridge across 
the Mwachi River Estuary, was finished during the year and brought 
into use after testing. Considerable progress was also made with 
the laying of the distribution system from the Changamwe service 
tanks to and through the town of Mombasa. These pipes range 
from 24 inches diameter downwards. 


XIII. JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


The Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa is a superior Court of 
Record and has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals from the 
Courts of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, the Uganda, 
Nyasaland, and Zanzibar Protectorates, and the Tanganyika Terri- 
tory. The Judges of the Court of Appeal are the Judges and Acting 
Judges for the time being of the Supreme Court of Kenya, the High 
Courts of Uganda, Nyasaland, and Tanganyika, and His Britannic 
Majesty’s Court for Zanzibar. During 1932 the Court held four 
ordinary sessions and two special sessions. The total number of 
appeals filed was 245, of which 136 were from Kenya. 

Throughout the year the Courts operating in the Colony were as 
follows :— 

The Supreme Court sitting at Nairobi, Mombasa, and on 
circuit, in which the Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges have 
been actively engaged ; 

The Courts of the Resident Magistrates at Nairobi (2), 
Mombasa, Nakuru, Kisumu, and Eldoret, presided over by 
legally qualified officers ; 
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The Courts of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class, presided over by 
Provincial Commissioners, District Commissioners, and District 
Officers ; and 

The Courts conducted by Liwalis, Cadirs, and Mudirs. 


The Northern Frontier and Turkana Provinces have been created 
special districts within the meaning of sections 14 and 15 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the Provincial Commissioners of these 
Provinces are the Officers specially authorized under the latter 
section. The District Commissioners in the Northern Frontier 
Province have been given the powers of First Class Magistrates. 


Police. 

The Kenya police is composed of Africans and a small percentage 
of Asiatic personnel under the command of European officers and 
non-commissioned officers. The Force is distributed mainly at 
Police stations throughout the settled and urban areas of the Colony 
and Protectorate. The work of each police station is controlled by 
a European or Asiatic non-commissioned officer and the stations are 
grouped under the direction of a commissioned officer. Police 
detachments are stationed in the Northern Frontier Province. 
African police are stationed in native reserves and Turkana, where 
they operate under the direct control of officers of the Administration, 
although the enforcement of law and order in the reserves is largely 
the responsibility of the local tribal police. The personnel of the 
Force was further decreased during 1932 on grounds of economy, 
necessitating the closing of several police stations. 

Cognizable offences under the Penal Code reported to the police 
in settled and urban areas in 1932 totalled 5,686. Of that number 
5,370 were true cases, an increase of 393 true cases over the total 
for 1931. Accused persons in 3,924 cases were brought for trial 
before the Lower or Supreme Courts. Much of the crime is attri- 
butable to the prevailing economic conditions with resultant 
unemployment. The main increases are in regard to housebreaking, 
burglary, petty thefts, and stock and produce thefts. The total 
stated value of property stolen was Sh. 342,556, of which 
Sh. 123,528 or 36 per cent. was recovered. No serious outbreak 
of grave crime occurred during the year. 

A small patrol of police was employed throughout the year to 
Maintain order on the boundaries of the Kisii-Lumbwa native 
Teserves. A patrol also was in operation for several months on the 

boundaries of the Masai-Lumbwa native reserves. A detachment 
Continued to be posted in the gold mining area at Kakamega. 


Courts. 

The number of criminal cases committed for trial to the Supreme 
a aggregated 171, involving 236 charges against 223 individuals. 
Ora, compare with 175 cases and 312 charges during 1931. 

the total 282 charges actually tried during 1932, 275 were against 
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males and 7 against females. Convictions numbered 200, acquittals 
47, and discharges 35. Europeans were convicted on 9 charges, 
Asiatics on 6 charges, and natives on 185 charges. Of the punish- 
ments imposed, 1 convict was fined, 68 were sentenced to peremp- 
tory imprisonment, 14 to whipping with fine or imprisonment or 
both, 1 to whipping, 4 (including 2 females) were bound over or 
otherwise disposed of, 92 were sentenced to death, and 16 were 
detained during the Governor’s pleasure. Of the 92 persons sen- 
tenced to death, 60 were concerned in one case. The death 
sentences imposed on these 60 persons were subsequently commuted. 

The number of Supreme Court civil cases filed during the year 
was 585, a decrease of 176 on the number for 1931. Probate and 
administration causes numbered 173 compared with 176 opened in 
1931, and 72 bankruptcy petitions were filed compared with 128 
for the previous year. In addition, 5 trust causes were opened and 
35 divorce causes were filed. There were 49 civil and 35 criminal 
appeals from Subordinate Courts, 18 criminal revisions, and 812 
confirmation cases. 


During the year a total of 51,477 charges were brought in Sub- 
ordinate Courts throughout the Colony, an increase of 550 over 
1931. These charges were disposed of as follows :— 





Convictions ... .. 46,051 
Acquittals... .. 1,898 
Discharges... .. 8,528 

Total charges... 51,477 





This includes 1,050 charges brought against juvenile offenders, 
involving 984 convictions, 29 acquittals, and 37 discharges. 


Details of the sentences imposed are as follows :—- 


Fines ABs «18,938 
Detention camp in 1 default of payment of fine or reurety 10,187 
Imprisonment in default of fine or surety _.... 1,843 
Fine and detention camp ‘ ee Fes te 398 
Fine and peremptory imprisonment se eee bax 1,329 
Detention Camp ... ek ue Ge sh ve 8,388 
Peremptory imprisonment ne w= == 3,911 
Whipping with fine or imprisonment or both .. eae 88 
Whipping ... eee 304 
Whipping with fine, or detention « camp, or both ie 38 
Bound over or otherwise disposed of ... v= 6115 
Other punishments es sie be w= 4,501 
Detained pending Governor’s orders... vee 4 
Committed to prison for failure to find security ee 7 

Total convictions... oes w= 46,051 
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Prisons. 


The 64 penal establishments under the administration of the 
Commissioner of Prisons are composed of three first-class prisons 
for the accommodation of long-term prisoners (sentenced to three 
years or over), three second-class prisons for medium-term prisoners 
(sentenced to between six months and three years) and 24 third- 
class prisons at district headquarters (for those sentenced to less 
than six months imprisonment). There are also 34 detention camps 
for the accommodation of natives who have not previously under- 
gone more than one term of imprisonment, and who are sentenced 
to detention for minor offences, usually imposed in default of pay- 
ment of fine. No sentence of detention may exceed six months. 


The total number of persons committed to prisons and detention 
camps during 1932 was 31,542, representing an increase of 17 per 
cent. over the number committed during 1931. The increase in the 
last four years has been over 100 per cent. Of the above total, 
7,054 were sentenced to imprisonment, 16,234 were sentenced to 
detention, 279 were civil debtors, 162 were lunatics, and 7,813 were 
admitted on remand and subsequently not sentenced to imprison- 
ment. Of the total of 7,054 persons committed to serve sentences 
of imprisonment, 18 were Europeans, 216 were Goans, Indians, 
Arabs and Somalis, and 6,820 were Africans. Female and juvenile 
convicted prisoners numbered 231 and 357 respectively—a rise in 
both figures as compared with 1931. The general health of prisoners 
was slightly better than in 1931, the sick percentage having fallen 
from 3-6 to 3-5 per cent. The total of 33 deaths during the year 
was 23 lower than the total for 1931. 


Forty-four juveniles served short terms of imprisonment and 
these were all confined in Class I and II prisons where there are 
European officers in charge. Juveniles were segregated from adult 
prisoners whilst undergoing sentence. A further 30 juveniles were 
sentenced to terms of from 3 to 5 years in a reformatory and were 
transferred to Kabete, whilst 283 underwent sentences of caning 
only. Out of the total 58 had been previously convicted. 


Release on licence is granted to certain offenders on completion 
of two-thirds of their sentences of not less than three years. During 
1932 67 convicts were released on licence, as compared with 81 in 
1931. Three licences were revoked for breach of conditions. 


The technical training of convicts, which is carried on in the 
three Class I prisons of the Colony, and consists of tailoring, car- 
pentry, sisal mat, string, and rope making, coir and grass mat 
making, has made satisfactory progress. All uniforms for the 
Prisons staffs and all convict clothing are made in the prisons’ 
workshops, while large orders for uniforms for other Government 
Departments are obtained annually. The output from the tailors’ 
shops is increasing. The number of convicts employed in the 
carpenters’ shop at Nairobi was considerably augmented to cope 
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with the increased number of orders received. During 1932, £3,318 
was expended on raw materials for prison industries. The amount 
paid into the Treasury as revenue derived from prison industries 
was £7,575. Ofthis sum £2,434 was obtained from the hire of convict 
labour. 


At 19 of the 30 prisons the cultivation of foodstuffs for prisoners’ 
food is undertaken. During 1932 £1,117 worth of foodstuffs was 
grown for this purpose, the principal crops being maize (193 tons), 
beans (18} tons), and potatoes (384 tons). 


Since the inception in 1931 of the system of periodical review by 
the Governor of all sentences, including commuted death sentences, 
of ten years and over, the cases of 29 convicts have been submitted 
for review. Of these 17 convicts were promised accelerated release 
subject to continued good behaviour, and the cases of 12 convicts 
were deferred for reconsideration at a later date. One convict was 
released after serving 15 years of his sentence of 22 years. 


In the report for 1931 mention was made of steps that were being 
taken to obtain a better type of recruit and to train him into a 
better warder. Formerly a recruit who passed a height standard 
and the medical officer and received a ‘“‘clean” report from the 
Central Finger Print Bureau entered the Department and went 
through a short course of drill, musketry, and training in prison 
duties. Now endeavour is made, with fair success, to secure for 
each training course, which lasts six months, a mixture of ex- 
soldiers of the King’s African Rifles, ex-constables of the Kenya 
police, trained artisans—principally boys from the Native Industrial 
Training Depot, Kabete, and Government School, Machakos—and 
literary natives from such schools as the Government African School, 
Kapsabet. After going through the recruits’ course, which in addi- 
tion to drill, prison training, and musketry, now includes one hour 
a day in school and three hours a week in the prisons’ workshops, 
artisan recruits are posted to the prisons’ workshops where they act 
not only as warders but also as instructors. 


The engagement of an African teacher at the end of 1931 for the 
Prisons Depot has proved a success. The recruits are divided into 
three sections for all training, and for one hour daily each section 
attends school, where reading, writing, simple arithmetic and a little 
geography are taught. In the afternoons the teacher takes sections 
in baton drill and musketry instruction and assists in the super- 
vision of organized games. In the evenings he holds voluntary 
classes in the school. These classes are well attended by the prison 
non-commissioned officers and warders, many of whom exhibit 
surprising keenness to educate themselves in spite of long hours on 
duty in the prison and with outside parties. The teaching of 
prisoners is at present confined to religious and secular instruction 
given voluntarily by various mission bodies. 
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XIV.— LEGISLATION. 


Fifty-three Ordinances were passed during the year 1932. A 
summary of the more important enactments is given below. 


No. 6—The Local Government (District Councils) (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1932.—The object of this Ordinance is to allow a District 
Council and township to associate in the maintenance of a hospital 
and to levy a rate for that purpose within the township. 


No. 7—The Land and Agricultural Bank (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1932.—This Ordinance amends the Land and Agricultural Bank 
Ordinance, 1930, so as to empower the Land Bank Board to make 
advances for the purpose of fencing and dipping tanks, with a maxi- 
mum limit of £200 for either purpose in addition to advances made 
under Section 28 of the Principal Ordinance, with no limit other than 
that the total advances shall not exceed the maxima set out in 
Section 27 of the Principal Ordinance. 


No. 8—The Co-operative Societies (Registration) (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1932.—This Ordinance amends the Co-operative Societies 
(Registration) Ordinance, 1931. It is designed to assist Co-operative 
Societies and to enlarge their scope and activities. It makes it 
clear that Co-operative Societies with limited liability may be 
formed under the Principal Ordinance. It also adds a definition of 
“ producers of agricultural products” to enable persons, partner- 
ships, and companies who cut timber and prepare timber and timber 
products for market to form Co-operative Societies if desired. 
Provision is also made for the appointment of persons to investigate 
the accounts and general affairs of registered societies. 


No. 10—The Trading Centres Ordinance, 1932.—This Ordinance 
makes provision for the establishment of trading centres, and is, 
in this respect, a corrollary to the Townships Ordinance, 1930, 
which provides for the establishment of townships. The Ordinance 
provides that a trading centre shall be administered by the District 
Commissioner of the district in which it is situated. It also confers 
power on the Governor to make rules for the good order and govern- 
ment of such trading centres. 


No. 14—The Civil Procedure (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932.— 
This Ordinance effects certain amendments recommended by the 
Civil Procedure Rules Committee which functions under the Civil 
Procedure Ordinance, 1924. 


No. 15—The Mining (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932.—This Ordi- 
nance amends the Mining Ordinance, 1930, in various ways. It 
provides inter alia that samples of minerals exported for the purpose 
of assay may be exempted from liability to royalties. The pro- 
vision in the Principal Ordinance restricting each prospector to one 
alluvial claim has been found to impose an unnecessary hardship 
on the mining community and has accordingly been repealed. 


| 
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No. 21—The Traffic (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932.—This Ordi- 
nance makes provision for a refund of proportionate licence fees in 
respect of a motor vehicle which has been destroyed, broken up or 
permanently removed from the Colony, or which for some other 
reason will not be used in the Colony for the currency of the licence. 


No. 22—The Minimum Wage Ordinance, 1932.—This Ordinance 
gives effect to the provisions of a Convention for the Creation of 
Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery, adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in June, 1928, whereby minimum rates of wages 
may be fixed for workers employed in certain trades in which no 
arrangements exist for the effective regulation of wages. 


No. 31—The Sisal Bag Industry Ordinance, 1932.—This Ordinance 
gives protection from unfair competition to the promoters of an 
industry in Kenya for the manufacture of bags from sisal. The 
Ordinance prevents the manipulation of prices in such a way as to 
result in unfair competition, and controls the erection of factories 
for the manufacture of sisal bags. Power is also given to the 
Governor in Council to refuse to issue licences to manufacture sisal 
bags on the ground that a sufficient number of licences in an area 
have already been granted, or on any other sufficient ground. 


No. 34—The Prisons (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932.—This Ordi- 


nance amends the Prisons Ordinance, 1930. Among other matters . 


it defines the terms “ penal diet” and “‘ reduced diet.’ It makes 
clear (a) that if a criminal prisoner is undergoing sentence of im- 
prisonment for a term of six months or more he is not entitled to 
any remission until six months have been served, and (5) that the 
grant of ordinary remission as provided under Section 40 of the 


Principal Ordinance, applies to prisoners to whom licences to be at 
large are granted. 


No. 35—The Native Tribunals (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932.— 
This Ordinance amends the Native Tribunals Ordinance, 1930, and 
provides that an appeal to the Supreme Court by way of a case 


stated may be made by either party to a suit in which the amount 
involved is more than £50. 


No. 36—The Chattels Transfer (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932.—In 
spite of the exclusion of mortgages or charges granted or created by 
a company incorporated or registered under the Companies 
Ordinance (Chapter 93 of the Revised Edition) from the definition 
of ‘‘ Instrument,” certain local companies had in good faith borrowed 
money on the security of chattel mortgages, and these mortgages 
were duly registered as instruments under the Chattels Transfer 
Ordinance, 1930. In order to regularize the position this Ordinance 
amends, with retrospective effect to 13th June, 1930, the definition 
of ‘‘ Instrument.” 
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No. 37—The Estate Duty (Consolidation) (Amendment) Ordinance, 

‘ 1932.—This Ordinance, which empowers the Estate Duty Com- 

missioners to impose terms and conditions in cases where estate 

duty on immovable property is being paid by instalments, is 

designed to protect the Commissioner against the risk of having an 

| state sold to a bona fide purchaser for value, though instalments 
-! of duty are outstanding in respect of such estate. 


No. 40—The Contracts in Restraint of Trade (No. 2) Ordinance, 
1932—This Ordinance repeals the Contracts in Restraint of Trade 
Ordinance, 1932, and re-enacts it in an altered form, thus accurately 
reflecting the principles laid down by the House of Lords in the 
Nordenfelt case. 


No. 42—The Compulsory Labour (Regulation) Ordinance, 1932.— 
Great Britain along with 22 other Members of the League of Nations 
adopted a Convention of the International Labour Conference held 
at Geneva in June, 1930, concerning foreed or compulsory labour, 
_ and this Ordinance makes provision for the regulation and control 
"of such labour in Kenya Colony. 


No. 43—The Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 1932.—This Ordinance 
Tepeals the Abuse of Opiates Prevention Ordinance (Chapter 121 of 
the Revised Edition) and consolidates the law on the lines in force 
in the United Kingdom, on the subject of importation, exportation, 
manufacture, sale and use, of opium and other dangerous drugs. 


No. 45—The Money-Lenders Ordinance, 1932.—This Ordinance 
makes provision for the regulation of the business of money-lending. 


No. 46—The Carriage of Goods by Motor (Prohibition) Ordinance, 
1932.—This Ordinance prohibits on certain roads in the Colony 
uneconomic motor competition with the railway. It is to remain 
in force until the 3lst December, 1933, but may be renewed by 
Proclamation of the Governor with the approval of Legislative 
Council. 

No. 50—The Coffee Industry Ordinance, 1932.—This Ordinance 
makes provision for the advancement and control of the coffee 
industry. 

No. 51—The Native Lands Trust (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932.— 
This Ordinance amends the Native Lands Trust Ordinance, 1930, 
80 as to provide that, where land is excised from a native reserve 
with a view to the granting of a lease for the purpose of working 

wn minerals, a temporary excision may be made, the compensa- 
tion being (in view of the temporary nature of the excision) paid in 
Money instead of in the form of an addition of land to the reserve 
as is provided for in the Principal Ordinance. The amount of 
compensation to be paid will not be less than that payable in 
similar circumstances to any holder of private land outside the 
Teserve. 
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No. 52—The Mining (Amendment) (No. 2) Ordinance, 1932.— 
Experience of the working of the Mining Ordinance, 1931, has 
indicated the necessity of amending the Principal Ordinance in 
certain respects. The amending Ordinance provides inter alia for 
mining by means of registered locations and leases, rather than by 
claims and exclusive prospecting licences and leases. Provision is 
also made to prevent unauthorized representation and irregular 


pegging. 
XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


STaTEMENT OF REVENUE AND ExegNDITURE FOR Five 
YeEars Enpep 3lst DecEMBER, 1932. 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 

1928 ... .- 8,020,694 2,834,647 

1929 ... +. 3,333,742 3,505,073 

1930 ... +. 3,241,600 3,438,874 

1931 ... +» 3,066,930 3,216,089 

1932 ... +» 38,010,214 3,119,723 


Statement oF Loan Position or CoLONY AT 
31st DecemsBeEr, 1932. Pusitic Dest anp Srnxina Fonp. 








Public Debt. 

E. ti 

Floated. Amount Rate of Price of Redeemable. at 31st 
of Issue. Interest. Tesue. December, 1932. 

£ Per cent. Per cent. £ 
1921 ..» 5,000,000 6 96 1946-56 5,000,000 
1927 ++» 5,000,000 5 99} 1948-58 4,883,842 
1928 «+» 3,500,000 44 95 1950 3,463,138 
1930 +» 3,400,000 44 98} 1961-71 2,863,761 
16,900,000 16,210,741 


Sinking Fund. 
Sinking Fund contributions of not less than 1 per cent. commence 
at the expiration of three years from the date of issue. 
The rates of contributions established are as follows :— 


Per cent. 
1921 Loan... oes oe we LY 
1927, oe one ace oe 1 


1928, wee sie ae vee al 
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StaTeMent of ASsETs AND LIABILITIES OF THE COLONY AND 
PRoTrecTORATE OF Kenya ON 31st DEcEMBER, 1932. 


Liabilities. Assets. 

£ 8. cta. £ 8. cts. 
Deposits  (Miscel- 644,639 191 Investments =... 311,608 1 60 
laneous Advances a 296,797 14 85 
(£263,331 88. 76 cts.) Suspense... ... 2,939 13 67 
Drafts 3,103 19 64 Unallocated stores 59,083 7 10 
Loan funds, ‘anspent 658,367 6 23 Loans to local 7,473 8 0 

balances. bodies. 
Excess of asseta over 252,033 14 87 Cash an tae 780,341 17 33 

liabilities. : 

£1,458,144 2 55 £1,458,144 2 55 


Main Heads of Taxation and the Yield of each. 


1932. 
£ 

Customs Revenue ... ean bee ... 597,262 
Hut and Poll Tax (Native) Ne ict «» 516,277 
Non-Native Poll Tax are ies nee See 61,866 
Petrol Tax ... wwe a re, =e ds 32,205 
Estate Duty Bes) Once. @ Coke ey ao? 36815 
European Education Tax en a ee 10,314 
Asiatic Education Tax... A is ane 11,179 
Entertainment Tax ree eg aa oe 4,555 

£1,239,473 


Customs Tariff. 

Amendments to the Customs Tariff in 1932 were of a minor 
character being confined to a reduction in the duty on currants from 
20 per cent. ad valorem to Shs. 1-75 per 100 lb. and to the insertion 
of authority to the Commissioner of Customs to compute for pur- 
poses of assessment of duty the freight on goods conveyed by air 
at a figure not less than one-fourth of the sum actually charged. 


Stamp Duties. 

The Colony’s Stamp Duties, as laid down in Chapter 57 of the 
Laws of Kenya, follow very closely on the system in force in Great 
Britain. The principal documents subject to Stamp Duty are 
Mortgage Deeds, Bills of Sale, Policies of Insurance, Conveyances, 
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. Assignments and Bills of Exchange. The yield of stamp and excise 
duties during 1932 was :— 


F £ 

Stamp Duties, various revenue purposes ... 48,663 
! Beer, Excise Duty ... saa Aer Se nee 4,539 
| Sugar, Excise Duty ... tS 3 an se 5,762 
; Tea, Excise Duty... ve ae ie -. 8,020 
f Tobacco, Excise Duty be a oo en 847 
| £57,831 


Native Hut and Poll Tax. 

Rate—The rates of hut and poll tax imposed by Proclamation 
under Section 6 of Chapter 51 of the revised edition of the Laws 
of Kenya (The Native Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance) are as follows :— 

Masai te x ... | Sh. 20/00 per Hut or Poll. 

Other Tribes ae ... Sh. 12/00 per Hut or Poll. 
Section 3 of the Northern Frontier Poll Tax Ordinance (No. 53 of 
1930) empowers the Governor to order that the poll tax prescribed 
‘| under Section 4 shall be paid by the tribesmen of any tribe which 
j is ordinarily resident in the Northern Frontier Province. 

A Proclamation dated 12th February, 1931, orders the payment of 
| the prescribed tax by tribesmen of the following tribes ordinarily 
| Tesident in the Northern Frontier Province : Somali, Galla, Samburu, 

Ndorobo, Rendille, and Turkana. A Proclamation dated 27th April, 

1931, fixes the rate of the poll tax payable at Sh. 10/- per annum. 

Natives in the Turkana Province and Dorobo pay hut and poll tax 

at the rate of Sh. 10/- and Sh. 6/- per annum respectively. 
|! Method of Assessment.—A uniform tex at the prescribed rate is 
‘ paid on each hut (dwelling house) owned by the taxpayer. 

A poll tax at the prescribed rate is payable by all able-bodied 
male natives of the apparent age of 16 years or over who do not 
pay the hut tax. 

Hut and poll tax is collected by District Officers. The taxpayer 
is given a receipt in the form of a hut or poll tax ticket for each tax 
paid. At the same time the payment is noted in the register of 
taxpayers. 
eae yield of native hut and poll tax in 1932 amounted to 

15,277 :— 


: £ £ 
; Nyanza Province : 
: Kakamega 44,998 
: Kisii... 68,829 
Kericho 7 cee ae .. 10,945 
Kisumu ove ste wee ... 57,906 
Kisumu-Londiani_... a «2,825 


—— 185,503 
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Nzoia Province : 
Eldoret 
Kapsabet 
Kitale 
Tambach 


Turkana Province : 
Kapenguria ee) 
Lodwar “a 
Kaputur (Loperot) . 


Rift Valley Province : 


Eldama Ravine a 
Kabarnet aia ie 
Naivasha eee 
Nakuru 

Rumuruti 


Masai Province : 
Kajiado 
Narok 
Ngong... 


Kikuyu Province : 

Embu 

Fort Hall 
Kiambu 

Meru ... 

Nyeri ... 

Thika ... 
Nairobi 


Ukamba Province : 
Kitui ... 
Machakos 


Coast Province : 
Kilifi ... 
Kipini 
Kwale 
Lamu ... 
Malindi 
Voi 


Mombasa) 


20,834 


5,985 


18,692 


14,453 


161,275 


61,313 


40,958 
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Northern Frontier Province : £ £ 

Garissa (Bura ae eae sa 1,648 
Isiolo ... des eee aay sos 1,957 
Marsabit ow, weve eee «1,602 
Moyale ose ace Ber ae 444 
Walirc2 a ein Be 8 613 

eas 6,264 

Total Bits tas ae eae £515,277 





The whole fiscal system of the Colony came under the review of 
Lord Moyne, who was appointed by the Secretary of State on the 
28th January, 1932, as Financial Commissioner to Kenya with the 
following terms of reference :— : : 

“(1) To inquire into the matters specified in paragraph 105(i) 
of the Report of the Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in 
East Africa, viz. :— 

(a) the contribution made to taxation, both direct and 
indirect, by the different racial communities ; 


(b) railway freights and import duties, with a view to 
discovering the extent to which each community 
benefits or suffers by them ; 


(c) the amount of money expended in the interests of 
each community, in particular on natives and 
non-natives ; and 


(d) the degree and manner in which financial responsi- 
bility should be conferred on the Native Councils. 


(2) So far as may be necessary for the purposes of the above 
inquiry to consider the general financial and economic situation 
of the Colony and Protectorate of Kenya; and 


(3) To make a Report.” 


_ On the 7th April, 1932, a supplementary instruction was issued 
in the following terms :— 


“In order to make it clear that you are authorized to review 
the general budgetary position of the Colony, I have added the 
following to the terms of reference of your inquiry: ‘To make 
Tecommendations as to the re-adjustment of taxation and 
expenditure if examination of the present position under the 
original terms of reference discloses a case for change.’ ” 


The various recommendations made by Lord Moyne and pub- 
lished in his Report of May, 1932, were under consideration at the 
end of the year. 
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APPENDIX. 
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Annual Reports of the several Government Departments. 

Administrative and Political History of the Masai Reserve. By G. R. Sandford. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 1919. £1. 

Statement of Conclusions of His Majesty’s Government in United Kingdom » 
regards Closer Union in East Africa. Cmd. 3574. His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1930. 4d. 


Memorandum on Native Policy in East Africa. Cmd. 3573. His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 1930. 3d. 
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Col. 57. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1931. 68. 

Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa. 
Vol. I. Report (H.L. 184). His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1931. 1s. 6d. 


Vol. II. Minutes of Evidence (H.L. No. 29). His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
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4s. 6d. 
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Committee. Cmd. 4141. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1932. 1s, 
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Department, Nairobi. 1922. 1s. 


Kakamega Goldfield. Interim Report by Sir Albert Kitson. Government Printer, 
Nairobi. (Also obtainable from Crown Agents for the Colonies), 1932. Is. 


The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya, by Major G. St. J. Orde Brown. (Seeley Service, 
1925. 21s.) 


Kenya Mountain, by E. A. T. Dutton. (Cape, 1930. 21s.) 

Early Days in East Africa, by Sir Frederick Jackson. (Edward Arnold, 1930. 21s.) 
Eastern Africa To-day, by F. 8. Joelson. (‘‘ East Africa,” 1928, 58.) 

Kenya, its Industries, Trade, Sport and Climate, 1928. 


The Kenya Manual, 1930. (East Africa Standard, Ltd., 63, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.) 


Kenya Days, by M. Aline Buxton. (Arnold, 1928. 12s. 6d.) 


Kenya, from Chartered Company to Crown Colony, by C. W. Hobley. (Witherby, 
1929. 16s.) 


Kenya without Prejudice, by H. O. Weller. (‘‘ East Africa Ltd.”, 1931. 5s.) 
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SRRBRSSRBEVSSTE Bane aae 


I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The Protectorate of British Somaliland has for its northerd 
boundary about 450 miles of coast-line on the Gulf of Aden and 
extends from Loyi Ada (Hadu), longitude 43° 15’ East, as far as the 
forty-ninth degree of East longitude, close to the town of Banda 
Ziada. 

The Protectorate marches with Italian Somaliland from Band 
Ziada to a point in latitude 8° North; thence with Abyssinia © 
near Jalelo, and with French Somaliland from near Jalelo to 
Loyi Ada (Hadu) on the coast. Sf 

The area of the Protectorate is about 68,000 square mile. 
Topographically it consists of the following four main features. 
extending southwards from the coast-line :— : 

(a) An almost bare, gentle rising, alluvial coastal plain 
ranging in breadth from about half-a-mile in the east © 
about 60 miles in the west; this is succeeded by 
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(b) & maritime plain, with a similar slope, on which are 
numerous broken ridges of limestone and hills of igneous rock, 
and which varies in breadth from a mile or two in the east and 
west to about 30 miles in the middle. The native name for 
both the coastal and maritime plains is Guban. 


(c) A vertical escarpment of limestone about 2,000 feet thick, 
resting on igneous rocks which, at the bottom of the scarp, 
form foothills and ridges up to 3,500 feet in height. The 
escarpment (native name Golis) trends roughly east and west, 
and is pronounced from the eastern boundary to a little west 
of the middle line of the Protectorate. Further west, it is 
largely replaced by ridges of igneous rock. 


(d) From the top of the scarp, a long, wide, and almost 
featureless plateau (native name Ogo) slopes gently downwards 
to the south-east into the Haud, a belt of thorn wilderness and 
pasturages, extending into Ethiopian and Italian territory. 
Each of these four main features has its characteristic vegeta- 
tion, dependent on climate and rainfall. 


The maritime plain, with a very hot climate and very small 
rainfall, supports in places frankincense and myrrh trees. The 
ridges and foothills near the base of the escarpment, with a cooler 
climate and larger rainfall, are, especially in the eastern half of 
the country, partly covered with trees of Acacia Verek. On the 
top of the escarpment, at altitudes between 4,500 and 6,000 feet, a 
species of box (Burus Hildebrandtii) is very common, especially in 
the Erigavo District. Some thirty miles west of Sheikh, this species 
flourishes on granitic hills at altitudes down to 3,500 feet. 


At altitudes above 6,000 feet on top of the escarpment are patches 
of cedar (Juniperus Procera). In one locality, north-west of 
Erigavo, where the scarp reaches a height of 7,500 feet, these 
trees form a small forest, and they have also been found at intervals 
almost up to the south-western boundary. 


On the interior plateau, the average rainfall ranges from about 
90 inches a year in the west to about 10 inches in the east and 
8 inches in the south and south-east. The plateau consists in part 
of am open savannah of thorny acacias, in part of grass-covered 
plains ; and though, over the greater part of it, the rainfall is low 
and the grazing is on the whole somewhat indifferent, this part 
of the Protectorate supports the bulk of the stock—camels, sheep, 
goats and cattle—on which most of the native population subsist. 


On parts of the maritime plain, among the foothills of the escarp- 
ment, and, especially in the west, on several flats between the 
ridges to the north of the main escarpment, are large and small areas 
of Sansevieria Ehrenbergii (Hig), a plant which is somewhat similar 
to sisal, and of which the fibre is considered to be of some com- 
mercial value. 
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Owing to the scanty water-supply, the camel is the animal most 
suited to the country, but cattle thrive, especially in the hills, 
and sheep and goats do excellently so long as the rainfall is up to 
the average. 

The chief ports are Berbera, Zeilah, and Las Khoreh. 

There are no hotels of any sort at Berbera, or elsewhere in the 
country. There are furnished rest-houses at Berbera, Burao, and 
Hargeisa, but only that at Berbera provides messing facilities. 
There are no European private residents in British Somaliland, and 
it is necessary for all intending visitors to obtain permission from the 
Secretary to the Government to enter the Protectorate. It is 
essential for such visitors to arrive completely self-contained, unless 
they have made arrangements privately for accommodation with 
officers of the Protectorate. 


Climate. 


Somaliland has a small but fairly regular rainfall. The dry 
season lasts from December to March, during which period there is 
practically no rain. The big rains fall during April and May and 
they are succeeded by the south-west monsoon (called locally the 
kharif), which blows from June till October—the hottest period of 
the year. The kharif is very trying to Europeans, particularly on 
the coast, where the heat and dust make concentrated work difficult. 

On the higher ground in the interior the heat is at no time in- — 
tolerable, and the nights are generally cool. 

From November to March the climate is quite pleasant, the heat 
on the coast being tempered by the sea breeze (north-east monsoon). , 

The rainfalls in the country are very local and consequently | 
there is often considerable variation in local conditions as to grazing, 
rainpools, etc. | 


The meteorological statistics are as follows :— 





























Tot Mean | Mean |.1bs . . 
aise | Mest. | Mint [Mente “dient | Total Rainfall for previous 
5 Jail. mum. | mum. | mum. | mum. four years. 
Station. 

1933. 1932. | 1931. | 1930. ; 1929. 

| 
Inches) Fahr. | Fahr. | Fahr. | Fahr. |Inches|Inches|Inches| Inches 
Berbera ...|_ 0°86) 92-9 | 78-5 | 111-4) 65-0) 2-20 | 1-43) 4-63) 0-37 
Sheikh s+} 17-07! 79-1 | 53-5 | 92-0, 34-018-79 | 19-43 27-02, 25-04 
Burao _...|_ 5-58, 86-6 | 62-5 | 98-0] 49-0, 5-58 | 9-79] 6-50) 9-25 
Hargeisa ...| 12-42) 86-3 | 56-6 | 97-0, 38-0,15-28 | 25-35) 20-67; 17-07 
Zeilah ...| 2°05) 90-9 | 76-5 | 108-0] 63-0 8-12 | 0-66) 8-83] 1-81 
Buramo_ ...| 15-90 83-0 | 59-5 | 94-0! 35-0.25-99 | 20-24] 22-55! 16-42 
Erigavo...| 9-81| 77-4 | 50-1 | 86-0) 34-0)11-07 | 10-53) 28 11-90 











N.B.—Highest velocity of wind recorded in Berbera during tne year 1933 
was 62 miles per hour on 29th July. 
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History. 

Prior to 1884 the administration of the Somali Coast had been in 
the hands of the Egyptian Government. Upon its collapse in 1884, 
a Protectorate was proclaimed by Great Britain and the boundaries 
were settled by agreements with France, Italy, and Abyssinia. Until 
1898 the Protectorate was administered by the Resident at Aden as 
a Dependency of the Government of India. In that year it was 
transferred to the charge of the Foreign Office, and on lst April, 
1905, to the Colonial Office. 


From 1901 to 1920 the history of the Protectorate is largely a 
history of campaigns against Mohammed-bin-Abdulla Hassan, the 
“Mad Mullah.’ In 1901, 1902, and 1903, expeditions were sent 
against the Mullah, and in January, 1904, a crushing defeat was 
inflicted on him at Jidballeh. He then retired into Italian territory 
and claimed Italian protection. An agreement was made between 
him and the Italian Government, but the Mullah soon disregarded 
this agreement and commenced further aggressive actions against 
the tnbes under British protection. 


In 1908, a policy of coastal concentration was adopted. In 
March, 1910, all troops were withdrawn from the country, 
except for small garrisons at the three ports of Berbera, 
Bulhar, and Zeilah. This policy did not prove a success, 
and in 1912-13 the strict coastal concentration was aban- 
doned and administration in the interior gradually resumed. From 
1914, desultory fighting continued until 1920, when a combined 
attack with land and air forces scattered the Mullah and 
his followers and captured all his forts and possessions. The 
Mullah fled into Abyssinia, where he died in February, 1921. 

In recent years, conditions have been peaceful with the exception 
of inter-tribal cattle raids both in the Protectorate and outside its 
borders. As indulgence in these is the hereditary pastime of all 
Somalis, they need not be regarded very seriously, as they can be 
checked, and are being checked, by extension of administration. 


II.—_GOVERNMENT. 


The Protectorate is administered by the Commissioner and in his 
absence by the Secretary to the Government. There is neither 
Executive nor Legislative Council. The powers of the Commis- 
mn are defined in the Somaliland Orders in Council, 1929 and 


Departments of Government. 

The Departments of Government whose headquarters are at 
Berbera are those dealing with Finance, Police and Prisons, Medical 
Services, Customs, Posts and Telegraphs, and Public Works. The 
headquarters of the Veterinary Department are at Burao, and those 
of the Agricultural and Geological Department at Hargeisa. 
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District Administration. 

For administrative purposes the Protectorate has been divided 
into five districts each of which is in charge of a District Officer. 
The five districts are Berbera, Burao, Erigavo, Hargeisa, and Zeilah 
(includes Buramo). 

Military Garrison. 

The Military Garrison of the Protectorate consists of the Somali- 
land Camel Corps, King’s African Rifles, with headquarters at 
Burao and a detachment at Hargeisa. 

Two aeroplanes of the Aden Squadron, Royal Air Force, are 
stationed in Somaliland. Aerodromes or landing grounds are 
maintained at Berbera, Sheikh, Burao, Hargeisa, Buramo, Zeilah, 
Erigavo, Hudin, and Las Anod. 


It.—POPULATION. 


The Somali population is estimated at 344,700. According 
to the non-native census taken in April, 1931, the non-native 
population was 2,683, including 68 Europeans, 520 Indians, 
1,614 Arabs, 100 Abyssinians, and 258 Nyasaland natives of the 
Somaliland Camel Corps. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The staff of the Medical Department of the Protectorate consists 
of a Medical Officer in Charge, promoted Senior Medical Officer 
towards the end of the year, three Medical Officers, three Assistant 
Surgeons, three Sub-Assistant Surgeons, two Clerks, and sub- 
ordinate staff. 

Well-equipped hospitals are established at Berbera, Burao, 
Buramo, Erigavo, and Hargeisa and smaller ones at Zeilah and 
Sheikh, as well as dispensaries at Las Khoreh and the camp for 
destitutes at Barran. 

A total of 41,568 out-patients and 2,430 in-patients were treated, 
as compared with 38,867 and 1,966 respectively in the previous 
year. The increase in the patients can be accounted for by the 
much higher incidence of smallpox, relapsing fever, and malaria. 

The number of in-patients who avail themselves of the medical 
facilities at Burao and Hargeisa is constantly increasing. 

Thirty-three cases of smallpox occurred in the Protectorate and 
there were four deaths. 

Berbera Lunatic Asylum consists of a hollow square formed of 
cells and offices surrounding an open space the centre of which is 
covered by a roof on pillars. All the rooms are ten feet high and 
there are twenty rooms and adequate offices. There were five 
patients remaining on 1st January, 1933, and fifteen were admitted 
during the year ; six were discharged as cured and thirteen remained 
on 3lst December. There was one death. 
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There is now ample accommodation in the Leprosy Asylum for all 
the known lepers of the Protectorate. Twenty-three remained 
under treatment on 1st January, 1933 ; five were admitted ; one died, 
four were discharged cured, and one was sent back to Abyssinia in 
an improved condition. 

Failure of the rains during the past three or four years in the 
Warsangeli Area of the Erigavo District caused heavy losses of stock 
and consequent widespread destitution amongst the natives. A 
Relief Camp was started about the middle of the year, and a daily 
average of about 2,500-3,000 people have been maintained by 
Government. 

As no dentist is available in the Protectorate, all European and 
non-European officers are permitted to visit Aden for the purpose 
of obtaining dental treatment if a medical certificate has first been 
obtained to the effect that dental treatment is necessary in the 
interest of the general health of the officer concerned, and that the 
Nar cannot be postponed without detriment to the officer’s 

ealth. 


V.—HOUSING. 


The normal Somali dwelling is the gurgi, a dome-shaped hut 
constructed of a pliable stick framework and covered with mats. 
The gurgi is movable and can be readily dismantled and packed on 
camels when a change of ground for any reason becomes necessary. 

In the towns the trading Somali and the poorer class of Indian 
may sometimes be found living in an arish (wattle and daub hut). 

Government officers are housed in well-built stone and plaster 
houses. Berbera is the only town with a pipe-borne water-supply. 
In other stations, the sanitary arrangements are of a primitive, 
though satisfactory character. 

The indiscriminate setting up of gurgis and other temporary 
dwellings within townships is not permitted, and is controlled by 
the District Officers, who may set aside areas in which such tem- 
porary habitations may be installed. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Agriculture. 


Agriculture is chiefly confined to the western half of the Pro- 
tectorate—the Hargeisa and Buramo Districts—to a strip of country 
about 80 miles long and ranging in width from two to fifteen miles, 
with an average annual rainfall of about 17 inches. Latterly, 
however, it has been extending in parts of the plateau country in the 
middle of the Protectorate—at Adadleh, and between Hahi and 
Oadweina—under a crude native irrigation scheme which appears 
to be capable of extension. A close survey of the land under cul- 
tivation is being carried out so that, amongst other important objects 
to be achieved, the total acreage under some form of cultivation and 
the approximate number of persons cultivating can be estimated. 
At present, it would appear that about 80,000 acres are cleared and 
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cultivated, but for various reasons a reliable estimate of the number 
of persons actually working the land can only be furnished after the 
survey of both districts is completed. There are several thousand 
and most of them support a family. 

The land is being marked off in areas which are held on a tribal 
or tribal-section basis, the ‘‘ right ’’ to any area being merely one 
of prolonged occupancy. The system of cultivation is one of 
peasant proprietorship. Plots ranging in size from one acre to 
fifteen acres are owned and worked by individual members of the 
tribe or section, the right of ownership of any plot depending 
entirely on continual cultivation of it. Abandonment of the plot or 
cessation of cultivation for more than one year automatically 
renders it available to any other member of the tribe willing 
to work it. An increasing tendency has been noticed amongst the 
natives towards regarding the occupancy of any plot as conveying 
an hereditary right to the plot on the part of the owner whether 
it is kept in cultivation or not, and towards the recognition of a right 
to buy, sell and let plots. Steps are being taken to impress on 
the natives the refusal of the Government to sanction any such 
“rights ’’. 

There is no European ownership or interest of any kind in 
agriculture in the country, so that all efforts at improvement of 
any kind have to be carried out by the Government. The fact 
that new varieties of sorghum and maize, and especially a pulse 
(gram), are now being grown shows that by the exercise of tact 
improvement can be effected. 

The crops now being’ produced are (a) sorghum, (b) maize, (c) 
gram, (d) barley, and (e) wheat (an Abyssinian variety). 

The total amounts passed through the Hargeisa market from 
1st January to 3lst December, 1933, were sorghum, 733,171 lb; 
maize, 10,536 Ib. 

Some of the sorghum and maize was imported from Abyssinia, 
but as no means are employed to discriminate between the imported 
and the local product (whether by customs duty or otherwise) no 
estimate of their relative amounts can be furnished. It is certain, 
however, that the proportion of the local product sold in the market 
—the surplus—though considerable, is small compared with the 
total amount annually produced. Attempts to estimate the latter 
are at present impracticable, but with the survey of agriculture 
that has been set going a forecast of the annual crop should before 
long be possible. 

The falling-off in the sale of jowari in 1933 compared with 1932 
is attributable to the fact that much of the crop was not brought 
tu Hargeisa for sale but, in accordance with a growing practice, 
was disposed of in places outside, e.g., Gibileh. 

An increasing amount of gram was grown and used on the spot 
by cultivators. The cultivation of barley and wheat increased 
appreciably and there is reason to believe both are being preferred 
to sorghum as articles of food. 
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Seeing that with the cessation of shifting cultivation the main- 
tenance of soil fertility will soon become important, the interest 
now being shown by the native in the cultivation of gram is worthy 
"of special mention. : 

. _ Experiments in re-grassing abandoned areas and degraded savan- 
nabs have for reasons of economy been discontinued for the present. 
The demarcation, posting, and surveying of the agricultural areas 

have been continued as opportunity offered, and in Hargeisa Dis- 

trict only a few areas remain to be dealt with. Except in these, 

' shifting cultivation, indiscriminate cutting down of timber, and 
interference with the free use of tracks and access to water-holes 
have ceased, and the improvement in observance of the regula- 
tions on the part of the native has become more marked. 

With regard to the local production of gum (Acacia Senegal, 
frankincense, myrrh, etc.), the systematic examination and survey 
of the plantations have been carried on throughout the year. Care- 
fully collected and graded samples of ‘‘ Adad ” gum (from Acacia 
Senegal) have been sent to a large manufacturing firm, and the 

* report on the samples should be available before the middle of 
1934. 


A satisfactory feature of the crop season has been the complete 
. absence of locust swarms from all the agricultural areas. 


Minerals. 


No further independent mineral survey has been made during 
the year. ’ ; 

At the beginning of the year an economic reconnaissance survey 
Was carried out for the British Somaliland-Ethiopian Boundary 
Commission along the projected boundary from Biyo Anot through 

‘Somadu and the Marmar Range north-eastwards towards Zeilah. 
A report on this survey was drawn up for the Commission. Some 
‘ery interesting geological features were discovered, but no mineral 

- of economic importance. The Marmar Range, however, hitherto 
nore or less unknown, proved to contain probably the best mountain 
grazing in the Protectorate. 


Water Boring. 

The windmill pumping plant at Sillil has continued to give 
Satisfaction. Drilling with the Star rig was carried on at selected 
. Spots on grazing areas in the Haud portion of the Hargeisa District, 
but no supply of water was found at depths down to 350 feet. In 
the Hargeisa valley water was found with the rig in three holes, in 
two of them at about 65 feet and in the third at 14 feet. In two 
of the holes the supply was over 700 gallons an hour. Arrange- 
. Ients are being made to install a windmill pump on one of the 

holes to supply the station. ; 
Drilling was also carried out in the schistose greenstone country 
, at Buramo station, but no permanent supply was obtained from 
" any of the three holes put down to a depth of 150 feet. ‘Towards 
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the end of the year efforts were begun to obtain a permanent 
supply of drilling with the rig on the large grazing area of the Tug 
Wajaleh. It is hoped that water will be got on this area in shallow 
depressions in or below the Nubian sandstone and at a depth 


not below 300 feet. 
Veterinary. 


During the year rinderpest again broke out in the Hargeisa 
and Buramo areas. The first cases occurred amongst animals 
which had been grazing in the area each side of the Anglo 
Ethiopian Boundary. The disease was kept under control by 
quarantine methods combined with double inoculation. 


Pleuro4pneumonia-contagiosa has been eradicated and the country 
is at present free of this disease. 


Surra has been non-existent amongst animals of the Somaliland 
Camel Corps, the prophylactic use of Naganol for any animals pro- 
ceeding into a surra-infected area having so far proved efficient. 
Treatment with Naganol amongst native-owned animals has been 
continued throughout the year with success. 


Only a few sporadic cases of African horse-sickness occurred. 


Mange amongst sheep and goats in the Erigavo area has been 
very prevalent: it has been treated fairly successfully by hand- 
dressing, but the question of building of dips is under consideration. 


Towards the end of the year a meeting was held with the 
Director of Veterinary Services of Abyssinia and the possibilities 
of co-operation in control of epidemics was discussed. As a result 
it is hoped that steps will be taken to co-operate in the control of 
epidemics on the Anglo-Ethiopian border. 


Fisheries. 


Although tropical fish of every variety, such as shark, great and 
small rays, baracuda and other sphyraenae, durab or wolf herring, 
dolphins, sea perches, sword fish, rock cod, different species of 
sardinella, tunny, mullets, horse mackerel, king fish, crawfish, and 
béche-de-mer (trepang) are abundant, yet the few natives engaged 
in the fishery industry use only a handline with a single hook for 
trolling and bottom fishing and a light casting net to obtain bait. 
There is no co-operation between them and they sail out in their 
canoes to the fishing grounds only when dire necessity compels 
them. If one is exceptionally successful and realizes a substantial 
profit, he ceases to labour for as many days as it would have taken 
him to accumulate this sum from his average daily earnings. 
Consequently, the local supply of fish on sale in the towns is 
considerably less than the actual demand. A few passing shark- 
fishing dhows, manned by Arabs, Sudanese, and Dankalis, 
occasionally stop at the ports to net sharks in the harbour and in 
the deep sea. After completing the operation of salting the fins 
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for the Chinese market and the flesh for the consumption of their 
countrymen, and extracting the ‘‘ seefa’’ or liver oil which is 
used for caulking native craft, they resume their voyage. 


Since foreign dhows have been excluded from fishing within the 
French and Italian territorial waters, a number of native smacks 
have been withdrawn from the mother-of-pearl and trochee shell 
fisheries. Within the limit to which the divers are now restricted, 
they cannot collect a sufficient quantity to realize a profit. Although 
the gamble of obtaining a valuable gem after opening thousands of 
mother-of-pearl shells always will be an incentive to engage in the 
industry, yet it is from the sale of the empty shells that the divers 
derive their maintenance. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 


Customs. 


The value of the Protectorate trade during the year 1933 was 
Rs.57,42,837, contrasted with Rs. 62,19,857 in 1932. The follow- 
ing comparative table shows the value of the imports and exports, 
excluding specie, during the last five years :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1929 .. 62,75,587 31,84,893 94,60,480 
1930 ... 49,27,166 33,47 ,095 82,74,261 
1931 ... 41,35,139 26,74,352 68,09,491 
1932 ... 40,77,827 21,42 ,030 62,19,857 
1933 37,88,671* 19,54,166* 57,42,837* 


* Exclusive of goods in transit previously included. 


Imports. 


The import trade during 1933, excluding specie to the value of 
Rs.2,100, was distributed in the following proportions between the 
four Protectorate ports :— 


























Percentage. 
Port. Amount. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1982. | 1938 
Rs. 

Berbera «| 34,80,518 71°8 81-1 79-4 77-5 78-0 
Bulhar* aus _ 4-8 1-5 °5 —_ _ 
Zeilah... 6,23,601 18-7 13-4 15-2 12-6 16-4 
Makhir Coast... 2,11,511 4-7 4:0 4:9 9-9 5-6 





* Bulhar was closed as a Customs port in May, 1931. 
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The following were the articles which principally contributed to 
the total value of the import trade :— 


Country of 
Article. Origin. Unit. 

American America via Yds. 
Qrey Aden. 

Sheeting. 

ChinaGrey China via ” 
Sheeting. Aden. 

Russian Russia via “ 
Grey Aden. 

Sheeting. 

Indian India via i 
Grey Aden. 

Sheeting. 

JapanGrey Japan via ” 
Sheeting. Aden. 

Long Cloth United » 
(Man- Kingdom 
chester). via Aden. 

Long Cloth Japan via sb 
(Japanese). Aden. 

Dates Persian Gulf Cwt. 

via Aden. 

Rice India via Aden ,, 

Sugar United Le 

Kingdom, 
Java, 
Mauritius, 
Italy, and 
Russia via 
Aden. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932, 
38,410 18,150 12,750 — 
= & 27,450 — 
52,500 ae = Ee 
1,646,265 2,720,773 2,312,752 1,939,687 
1,071,248 1,430,910 1,060,017 930,468 
=s — 109,800 297,086 
51,395 45,445 65,276 ~—81, 588 
183,686 127,944 112,034 — 100,182 
43,823 21,127 50,334 54,267 


* Exclusive of goods in transit previously included. 


Exports. 


1933.* 


7,200 


694,263 


618,928 


42,370 
43,125 


160,215 
62,044 


The export trade, excluding specie to the value of Rs.94,470, 
amounted to Rs.19,54,166 and was distributed in the following 
proportions between the four Protectorate ports :— 

















Percentage. 

Port. Amount. 7 
1929. | 1930. 1981. | 1982, 1983. 

Its. 
Berbera . | 19,46,981 | 61-3 | 72-0 | 72-1 | 70-8 | 68-3 
Bulhar* — 6-9 1 1 _— _— 

Zeilah ... ee 5,10,838 25-6 22-3 20-1 21-6 25-4 
Makhir Coast... 1,23,439 6-2 5-6 7:7 8-1 6-3 





* Bulhar was closed as a Customs port in May, 1931 
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The following were the main indigenous products shipped from 


the Protectorate :— 


Country of 
Article. destination. Unit. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933.* 
Bullocks... Aden and Suez Nos. 563 = 2,102 857 766 1,086 
Sheep and A few to ,, 60,079 76,127 104,682 136,497 120,189 
Goats. Mukallaand =~ 
Suez but 
majority 
to Aden. 
Skins Europe, ” 981,428 810,131 997,221 1,079,796 1,715,750 
(sheep America 
and via Aden. 
goata). 
Hides... do. Cwt. 2,832 71 37 - _ 
Gums and Europe, ” 16,759 13,261 11,880 16,669 8,487 
Resins. India via 
Aden. 
Ghee ... Aden a 1,059 5,745 7,247 5,913 1,643 
- Exclusive of goods in transit previously included. 
Land Customs. 
ZEILAH. 


The statistics of the Land Customs station for the years 1929- 


1933 are as under :— 


Imports. 

Item. Unit. 1929. 1930. 1931, 
Millet (Sorghum) ... Cwt. ... — 1 25 
Wheat ak sae see eee _ _ 7 

Exports. 
Horses me) «- Nos. ... 6 3 4 
Camels aa ee) Si 207 198 182 
Donkeys ate Bose as a 2 15 4 
Cattle... 3 1,654 1,807 467 
Sheep and Goate Ss 6,341 9,853 17,914 
Salt... Cwt. 1,470 8,356 1,909 


1932. 1933. 
13 28 
297 455 
4 20 
275 569 
20,737 20,600 
39,219 53,765 


Salt.—The following table shows the working of the Zeilah salt 


industry for the period from 1929 to 1933 :— 


Quantity Exported. 


Year. By land. By sea. 

Cut. Cut. 
1929 7,470 54,528 
1930 8,356 12,282 
1931 1,909 398 
1932 39,219 845 
1933 53,765 318 


Total. 
Cut. 
61,998 
20,638 
2,307 
40,064 
54,083 
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The marked decrease for 1931 in salt exported by sea was due 
to the monopoly which was granted to the Company owning the 
Jibuti Salt Works (French Somaliland). 


In 1932 and 1933 considerable quantities of salt were exported 
to Abyssinia and the increased exports by land were due to this 
cause. 

HARGEISA AND BURAMO. 


At Hargeisa, duty amounting to Rs.179-10-0 was collected on 
575 akaras or bundles of kat (Katha Edulis) imported from 
Abyssinia, and at Buramo differential duty to the amount of 
Rs.49-5-0 was paid on goods originally imported by sea. In 1982 
the corresponding items were Rs.162-11-0 (868 akaras) and 
Rs.118-5-0. 

Transit Trade. 


Customs duty at the rate of 1 per cent. ad valorem is levied on 
merchandise in transit through the Protectorate to and from 
Abyssinia. The value of goods so imported and exported since 
1929 was :— 


Re. 
19299 eee 10,78,879 
1980-320 ds. Se Re ee 2 aaa99 
W981 eee eevee eee 19,42,200 
19807 ate fete. ee Pe ety ao S10-77:347 
198382, 54,051 


VIII. WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The few Somalis who work for their living are employed either as 
coolies, clerks, and subordinates in Government Departments, or 
as personal servants. The approximate wages of the various types 
are :— 

Coolies, 8 annas a day (8 hours). 
Clerks, Rs.40 to Rs.350 a month (according to grade). 
Personal servants, Rs.15 to Rs.45 a month. 


The staple food of the Somali in Government or private employ 
is a daily ration composed of 1 Ib. rice, $ Ib. dates, and 2 ounces 
of ghee, the value of which is usually about 3 annas. 


The average cost of living for Europeans is about Rs.5 (7s. 6d.) 
a head per diem for a married couple. For one adult the cost would 
be relatively higher. The figure given does not include servants’ 
wages, cost of entertaining, or club expenses. 
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IX.—EDUCATION, WELFARE INSTITUTIONS, AND 
RECREATION. 


Education. 


There have been indications during the last few years that the 
instinctive opposition of the Somalis to secular education for their 
children is losing strength. There is certainly strong competition 
among the more enlightened to secure places for their sons in the 
Gordon College at Khartoum, and petitions have been received for 
increased facilities for education. It is, however, characteristic 
of the Somali mentality that the scheme, commenced in 1930 and 
referred to in the previous report, has been productive, so far, of 
very meagre results. ‘This scheme required the co-operation of the 
Somalis, but, although the monetary grants to certain Koranic 
schools were received with some enthusiam, little effort was made 
by them to apply the funds seriously for the furtherance of educa- 
tion. During 1933 small grants of money and school materials 
were made to the Koranic schools at Zeilah, Sheikh, Berbera, 
Hargeisa, and Burao. The scheme will be given a further trial 
in 1934. 


There are five Somali boys being educated at Gordon College, 
Khartoum (partly at Government expense and partly at the ex- 
pense of the relatives of the boys), two of whom are being trained 
as Kadis. 


There is a small Government elementary school in Berbera, 
attended by Somali, Arab, and Indian children. 


Welfare Institutions. 


There are no welfare institutions in British Somaliland, but a 
camp is maintained at Berbera for the accommodation and feeding 
of destitute Somalis. At the end of the year, 246 persons were 
being maintained in the camp. 


Recreation. 


There are primitive golf courses at most stations in the Pro- 
tectorate, and tennis is played at all stations. There are cricket 
pitches at Berbera, Burao, and Sheikh, which are used when 
sufficient enthusiasts are gathered together. The greatest activity 
in this direction occurs on the rare occasions when the Protectorate 
is visited by one of His Majesty’s ships. 


The Somali is a very fine natural athlete and takes eagerly to 
cricket, football, and hockey. A cricket match between two Somali 
sides provides a most amusing spectacle. There is occasionally 
a side-stake of a sheep or two, and the greatest keenness results. 


An unfortunate batsman may have to face a fast bowler (or rather 
‘ 
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“ thrower ’’) with whom he may have some small private feud, and 
the result is sometimes some enthusiastic leg theory or “‘ body- 
line bowling ’’. Indeed the side winning the toss invariably bats 
first in order that they may have the last ‘‘ throw ’’. At hockey, 
as in cricket, the Somali is a great individualist and much training 
is needed to attain combination. Both games call for strict 
umpiring. The Police and Somaliland Camel Corps both field 
very good hockey teams, as also do the towns of Berbera, Burao 
and Sheikh. 


Polo is played by the Camel Corps, and riding is a popular pastime 
with most Europeans in the country. Wart-hog abound in places, 
and opportunities for pig-sticking are plentiful, while the big and 
small game of the country provide good sport. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Shipping. 
There is a weekly service from Aden, which is worked by local 
contract, the ships connecting at Aden with the Peninsular and 


Oriental Steam Navigation Company’s outward and homeward 
bound ships. 


The following is a comparative table of the steam and motor 
vessels and country craft shipping which entered and cleared from 
the Protectorate ports during the last five years :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. Nos. Tons. 
Entered «-» 909 85,498 510 59,327 581 72,673 694 51,923 687 58,306 
Cleared -. 926 85,125 604 60,091 543 70,428 660 50,829 637 57,898 


Roads. 

No railways have been constructed in the Protectorate but there 
are 1,000} miles of motorable roads and tracks—divided into trunk 
roads and district roads, the former under the supervision of the 
Public Works Department and the latter maintained by the District 
Officers. ‘These are suitable for general traffic and mechanical 
transport of medium weight. 

The arterial roads of the Protectorate are :— 

(1) Berbera—Sheikh—Burao—Ainabo—Adad—E] Afweina 
—Erigavo—Baran. 

(2) Berbera—Hargeisa—Nabadid—Buramo. 

(3) Burao—Oadweina—Hargeisa. 

(4) Zeilah—Loyi (French Frontier). 

(5) Zeilah—Arahalas. 
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The mileage of the various roads is as follows :— 





Miles. 
Berbera—Dubar vad ae Wee fo 7 
Berbera—U pper Sheikh ... bee ed Si 50 
Sheikh—Burao ae ls oe oe ies 38 
Burao—Ainabo aos ey. ays aS eau 81 
Ainabo—Adad Bae ties os aes oe 52 
Adad—E] Afweina ... ae a al age 47 
El Afweina—Erigavo ee ae a oe 56 
Erigavo—Baran i ar ae = a 108 
Erigavo—Hais 158 ue ae 34 
Erigavo—Dalan to Rood head ie ran Bee 13 
Berbera—Hargeisa_... re ee ie 106 
‘Hargeisa—Buramo_... ae 76 
Nabadid—Tug eee (Abyssinian Frontier) ae 18 
Tjareh—Gabileh 4 ms 7 
Berbera—Bulhar oe oe i ia a 43 
Bulhar—Zeilah ; we = as 102 
Zeilah—Loyi (French Frontier) te 1 he 18 

Burao—Hargeisa aes a sg ie 119} 
Zeilah—Arahalas Ais ah iy or oe 30 
1,0003 


Motor Transport. 


A considerable increase of traffic has been noticed during 1933. 
The principal routes used by mechanical transport are Berbera— 
Hargeisa, Hargeisa—Jigjiga, Berbera—Burao, and Berbera— 
Erigavo. 


No improvement has been made by commercial firms in the 
introduction of British-made cars into the Protectorate. This is 
due to the lack of agencies and the difficulty in obtaining motor- 
car spare parts within the Protectorate or in Aden. 


Number of licensed private cars in the Protectorate 31 

Number of licensed commercial cars in the Pro- 
tectorate tee 49 

Number if licensed private ‘and commercial cars 
imported into the Protectorate during the current 


year :— 
Private cars 25 ees an ies Bay 6 
Commercial cars ... ae ae ee oe 13 


The following statement shows the countries of origin of the 
licensed cars in the Protectorate :— 
British ... ee ae 13 
United States of ‘America and Canada a sy 64 
French ... es we soe 3 
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The number of Government licensed cars is :— 
25 cwt. Morris Commercial . 
Morris Oxford (His Majesty’s Commissioner’ 8 car) 
Ford box-car_... 
Morris six-wheelers (Water Boring Party) .. 
The total mileage of the Government motor Gectenott in 1933 


was :— 
25 cwt. Morris Commercial... set 32,988 miles. 


The comparative cost per ton-mile by Morris Commercial and 
camel is :— 


OH oO 


Annas. 
Morris Commercial ... vie ae ses os 5-07 
Camel ... as & : oat ies asf 47 


The above figures do not include fourteen 30 cwt. Ford trucks 
which form the transport of the Mechanized Company of the 
Somaliland Camel Corps, nor the mechanical transport used by the 
British Somaliland-Ethiopia Boundary Commission. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


The headquarters of the Posts and Telegraphs Department are 
at Berbera. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Department in respect of 
the last five years was as follows :— 


1933. 1932. 1931. 1930. 1929. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Revenue ae 1,223 1,367 1,304 1,627 1,833 
Expenditure... 7,067 8,136 8,847 8,889 8,519 


The Indian Post Office Act, 1898, was applied to British 
Somaliland by an order of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs dated 9th March, 1903, and the Protectorate 
Post Office was transferred from the Indian Administration and con- 
stituted under the above authority on the Ist June, 1903, the 
Protectorate becoming a member of the International Postal Union. 

The operations against the Dervishes in 1903 necessitated the 
establishment of a number of Field Post Offices, the mails being 
carried by runners and camel riders. This system was maintained 
till 1925 for the conveyance of mails between the administrative 
stations in the interior and, in the absence of railways and motor 
cars, proved generally a cheap, reliable, and comparatively speedy 
service. 

In 1925, a weekly motor car mail service was inaugurated, con- 
necting Berbera, Sheikh, Burao, and Hargeisa. Other places are 
still served by mail runners. 

Direct mails, which are exchanged weekly with London, Aden, 
and Bombay, are carried by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company’s mail steamers, regular connexions with 
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which are made by local contract steamers between Aden and 
Berbera. Letters to and from the United Kingdom are delivered 
within from 12 to 14 days. 


The following are the denominations of postage stamps on sale 
in the Protectorate :— 

Annas, $, 1, 2, 24, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12. 
Rupees, 1, 2, 3, 5. 

The issue and payment of British postal-orders were introduced in 
January, 1905, and during the same year arrangements were made 
with the British and Indian Post Offices for a direct exchange of 
money-orders. A direct Telegraph Money Order Service between 
the Protectorate and the United Kingdom was introduced in 1916. 
In 1907, the cash on delivery and insurance of parcels, and the 
value payable and insurance of parcels, etc., services were intro- 
duced with Great Britain and India including Aden, and in the 
following year the insured letter service to Great Britain was 
commenced. The insured box service with Great Britain and 
certain other countries was introduced in 1926. The direct ex- 
change of money-orders with the Kenya and Uganda Administra- 
tion, which had been introduced in 1910, was suspended in 1921 
on account of exchange difficulties. Money-orders to and from 
the East African Dependencies are exchanged through the inter- 
mediary of the Aden Post Office. 

The present telegraph administration is the result of éxpansion 
and improvement of the military telegraphs used in connection 
with the operations of the Somaliland Field Force in 1903, with 
subsequently the addition of wireless telegraph. 

A telegraph line now connects Berbera with Sheikh and Burao, 
which are also served by telephone. 

Wireless stations (14 kilowatt) are now in operation at Berbera, 
Burao, Erigavo, Hargeisa, Buramo, and Zeilah. The Buramo 
station was destroyed by fire in August, 1933. The reconstruction 
of this station is under consideration. The Zeilah station was 
re-opened in November, 1933. 


All stations are open to the public for inland and foreign tele- 
graph traffic. The charges on foreign telegrams were increased in 
February, 1932. 

The charges are :— 


7 annas per word from any Protectorate station to Aden, plus 
10 annas for twenty words and 5 annas for every additional ten 
words. 
2 annas per word to any station within the Protectorate. 
Rs.2—4—0* per word to the United Kingdom. 
Rs.1—10—0* per word to India. 
The Daily Letter Telegram Service was introduced in 1933. 


* Half this rate is charged for deferred telegrams. 
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A service of telegrams conveying Christmas and New Year wishes 
(greetings telegrams) is admissible between the Protectorate and 
the United Kingdom during the period from the 14th of December 
to the 6th of January inclusive. 

In April, 1927, a wireless receiving apparatus for the reception of 
the British Official News Service transmitted from Rugby was 
installed and has given satisfaction, but owing to shortage of staff 
it has not been operated during 1933. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Banking. 

There are no banks established in the Protectorate, but a branch 
of the commercial firm of Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw and Brothers, 
Bombay, accepts deposits from private individuals, cashes cheques 
drawn on them, and arranges the transfer of funds to the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere through a branch of the firm at Aden. 

The Government Savings Bank continues to gain ground. The 
rate of interest paid remains at 24 per cent. and depositors from 
all classes of the community are taking advantage of the facilities 
offered. 

Currency. 


The monetary unit is the Government of India rupee at one 
shilling and sixpence. Rupees are legal tender for the payment of 
any amount and Government of India subsidiary coinage is legal 
tender for the payment of surns not in excess of five rupees. India 
Government Currency Notes are in circulation. 


Weights and Measures. 
The Imperial standard of weights and measures is in force. The 
Indian and Somali traders also use certain of the weights and 
measures in force in British India. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


A general building programme was carried out at all the more 
important stations in the Protectorate. 


XIII._JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


There is no Judicial or Legal Department in the Protectorate. 
The Criminal Courts consist of the Protectorate Court, District 
Courts of the first class, and District Courts of the second class. 
The Commissioner and Secretary to the Government are the judges 
of the Protectorate Court. During the absence of the Commissioner 
or the Secretary to the Government, certain Protectorate Court 
Cases may be tried by a District Officer specially empowered under 
Ordinance No. 3 of 1933. District Courts of the first class are held 
by District Officers and such other officers as the Commissioner may 
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so empower. District Courts of the second class are held by those 
officers so empowered by the Commissioner. The District Courts 
are empowered by law to try all cases in which natives are parties 
except for sedition, treason or murder. Cases beyond the juris- 
diction of the District Courts, or possessing features which make 
a trial by the Protectorate Court desirable, are committed by the 
District Court for trial by the Protectorate Court. In cases where 
appeals lie from judgments of District Courts, the appeal is to the 
Protectorate Court of Appeal, which is the final Appellate Court in 
the Protectorate. 

The law of the Protectorate is :— 

(a) Coded law, i.e., the Indian Penal Code as applied by the 
Somaliland Administration of Criminal Justice Ordinance 
(Chapter 4 of the Revised Edition of the Laws), and Local 
Ordinances. 

(b) Tribal custom based on Mohammedan law. 

A stricter legal control is now exercised. In past years, murder 
and homicide among the natives have been dealt with under tribal 
customs, but such crimes are now tried by the Criminal Courts. 

In addition to Criminal and Civil cases under (a) tribal cases 
are investigated and judged by District Courts under a mixture of 
tribal custom, Mohammedan law and Indian law. This work 
forms the great bulk of the District Officers’ work as the Somali’s 
inherent love of litigation and refusal to accept any decision except 
from the highest court of appeal leads to much work of a trivial 
nature which, if neglected, may result in inter-tribal fighting. The 
Kadis dea] with cases falling entirely under Mohammedan law and 
Courts of Akil or Elders have been set up to deal with the less 
important and contentious of tribal cases. 


Crime. 


The following summary shows the amount of crime in the Pro- 
tectorate for 1933, as compared with the previous year :— 


1933. 1932. 
Convictions for murdér wed aS 5 7 
Persons executed at ns ae 4 2 
Offences against the person... ise 193 484 
Offences against property ... ay 256 208 
Other offences a 505 432 
Dia cases (inter-tribal ‘killings settled 
under tribal custom) ao 3 7 23 
Police. 


The Somaliland Civil Police are constituted under the Somali- 
land Civil Police Ordinance. The force is under the control of 
the Commissioner and has an establishment of five European 
officers, four Somali officers, and some 550 other ranks. Rank and 


file in stations other than Berbera are under the charge of District 
Officers. 
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Garrison duties are carried out by the force at Berbera, Erigavo, 
Zeilah, and Buramo. The police are liable to serve as a military 
force when called upon by the Commissioner to discharge military 
duties. 


Prisons. 


The established prisons in the Protectorate are the Central Prison 
in Berbera and five District Prisons at Zeilah, Burao, Hargeisa, 
Buramo, and Erigavo. 

The Central Prison accommodates all convicts sentenced to terms 
of imprisonment exceeding six months in addition to all prisoners 
convicted in the Berbera District. 

The District Prisons accommodate prisoners convicted within 
Districts who are sentenced to imprisonment for six months or less. 

In 1930 the Commandant of Police was appointed Director of 
Prisons with powers of inspection of all prisons in the Protectorate, 
and further with power to appoint a European officer, subject to 
the approval of the Commissioner, to be in responsible charge of the 
Berbera Prison for the purpose of carrying out the regulations made 
under the Prison Discipline Ordinance, 1918. The administration 
of District Prisons remained in the hands of District Officers. 

The Central Prison occupies am area of some 6,700 square yards, 
the whole being surrounded by a stone wall from 11 to 17 feet high. 
Accommodation is provided for male, female, and juvenile con- 
victs. In addition to the usual wards and cells, the prison is 
equipped with a dispensary, two sick wards capable of accommodat- 
ing four lying-in cases, a workshop, amd the usual offices. The 
prison is lighted by electricity. 

Committals to the Central Prison during 1933, as compared with 
the two preceding years, were as follows :— 


For want For penal 


Year. of batl imprison- 
or for debt. ment. 
1933 bee He ie a scx Nil 250 
1932 05 ee mG ce ae 7 395 
1931 $05 14 221 


The bulk of the labour provided by the prisoners is unskilled, 
and is used on work of public utility such as road making, quarry- 
ing stones, watering trees in Government grounds, etc. 

A certain amount of skilled labour is carried out in the Central 
Prison where long-sentence prisoners are taught to manufacture 
and repair articles of use to other departments. The manufac- 
ture of cane furniture for the Public Works Department is the main 
industry. 

The Central Prison is visited at least once in every two months 
by the Visiting Justices. 
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Section 2 of the Administration of Criminal Justice (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1931, provides that no young person under the age of 
16 years shall be sentenced to imprisonment if the court considers 
that suitable punishment can be imposed in some other way by 
placing on probation, or fine or corporal punishment, or com- 
mittal to a place of detention, or otherwise. Local conditions 
would not permit of the institution of a regular probation system. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Nime Ordinances were enacted during 1933, of which the follow- 
ing are the more important :— 

The Administration of Criminal Justice (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1933, (No. 3 of 1933), was passed to enable a specially empowered 
District Officer to try certain cases as a Judge of the Protectorate 
Court during the absence of the Commissioner or the Secretary 
to the Government. 

The Collective Punishments Ordinance, 1938, (No. 4 of 1933), 
provides for the punishment of the inhabitants of townships, 
villages, tribes, etc., on proof of their being accessory to crimes. 


Factory, &c., Legislation. 

There is no factory legislation in the Protectorate nor any legis- 
lative provision for sickness, old age, etc. 

Compensation for accidents is provided for under the Employers 
Liability Ordinance (Chapter 60 of the Revised Edition of the 
Laws). 

XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The finances of the Protectorate have much improved during the 
year. A marked increase in the revenue will be seen in the following 
table as the result of improved trade conditions. The demand for 
skins has increased throughout the year, resulting in a volume of 
exports of this principal commodity which has not been reached 
for five years. Importations have correspondingly increased. 

No new forms of taxation have been introduced during the year, 
and preferential tariffs in favour of Empire goods continue in force. 


Revenue. 


The revenue from all sources amounted to £111,886, an increase 
of £8,992 as compared with the previous year. The following 
table shows the principal sources of revenue for the years 1929-33. 


Licences Court Fees 
Customs. and and Government Other. Total. 

Tazes. Services. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

1929... 79,577 12,201 9,306 4,697 105,781 
1930... 73,290 13,205 9,000 9,809* 105,304 
1931, 63,347 14,484 11,585 12,477* = 101,893 
1932... 63,740 15,055 14,131 9,968" 102,894 
1933 73,318 22,347 10,645 5,576* 111,886 


* Includes receipta from the Colonial Development Fund : see later paragraph. 
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Public Debt. 

The net sum due by the Protectorate to the Imperial Treasury 
on 31st December, 1933, was £220,000. This sum represents the 
total of loans-in-aid of civil expenditure for the period 1921 to 1933. 

The loan-in-aid received in 1933 was £2,750. Loams-in-aid are 
subject to repayment with interest, as and when the finances of 
the Protectorate permit. No repayment has yet been made. 

In addition to the loan-in-aid, the Protectorate is in receipt of 
an annual free grant-in-aid of military expenditure. The grant 
paid in 1933 was £29,000 and the total sum granted since Ist April, 
1921, is £660,000. 

Expenditure. 

The total expenditure for the year amounted to £153,820, and the 

following table shows the expenditure for the years 1929-33. 


Civil. Military. Total. 

£ £ £ 
1929 ... aes 152,614 54,453 207 ,067 
_ 1930 ... nf 144,443* 54,583 199,027 
1931 ... Ne 135 ,671* 50,091 185 ,762 
1932 ... ‘ee 109,328* 46,912 156,240 
1933 ... is 114,059* 39,761 153,820 


* Includes expenditure from the Colonial Development Fund grants: see 
later paragraph. 

Civil expenditure exceeded that of the previous year by £4,731. 
This was due to the organization of famine relief measures which 
became necessary during the year (£3,000) and the payment of new 
pensions and gratuities to retiring officers. 

A saving of approximately £7,500 was, however, possible upon 
military expenditure. The expenditure of £89,761 represents, 
approximately, the normal annual expenditure since the partial 
mechanization of the Somaliland Camel Corps has been completed. 
The previous year’s expenditure included part of the cost of the 
mechanization, and also of the relief of the Yao Contingent which 
is not annually recurrent. 


Colonial Development Fund. 


The following table shows the receipts and expenditure upod 
the scheme of water boring since its inception. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
£ 


£ 
19303 2a Ge eR ee 25800. 6,449 
1981 et! ee OR Din 1059 6,878 
193820.e PA Ae eS Ca 08 3,838 
1083 Ree Ol Se Re LAO Bag 2,511 








£20,036 £19,676 
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The total grant amounted to £21,500 and the unspent balance 
at 31st December, 1933, will enable the scheme to continue three 
months before closing down. 


Financial Position on 31st December, 1933. 


The year opened with a surplus balance of revenue over expendi- 
ture at 1st January, 1933, of £37,677, and closed with a balance 
of £27,493, as follows :— 








£ £ 
Surplus on 1st January, 1933 ... 37,677 
Deficit between Civil Revenue and 
Expenditure 4 see w. 2,548 
Loan-in-Aid Soe at .. 2,750 
Excess ee wes 207 
37,884 
Deficit between Military Revenu 
and Expenditure ee .. 39,391 
Grant-in-Aid te aK ... 29,000 
Deficit ea On 10,391 
Surplus at 3lst December, 1938 ... £27,493 





Customs Duties. 


Authority :—The Customs Ordinance (Chapter 44, Revised 
Edition of the Laws) and amending Ordinances 1930 to 1933. The 
Alcoholic Liquors Ordinance (Chapter 29, Revised Edition of the 
Laws), and amending Ordinances 1930 to 1933. 


The Customs duties are classified under two heads: (a) Specific 
Duties; (b) Ad Valorem Duties. 


The value at which ad valorem duty is assessed is : (a) in accord- 
ance with the Tariff which is approved yearly on 1st April by His 
Excellency the Commissioner and which is open for inspection at 
each Customs House; (b) where no provision is made in the Tariff 
(i) in the case of imports, the wholesale cash price less trade dis- 
count, for which goods of the like kind and quality are sold or are 
capable of being sold, at the time and place of importation, without 
any abatement or deduction except the amount of the duties pay- 
able on the importation thereof ; and (ii) in the case of exports, the 
prevailing market price at the port of exportation as ascertained 
monthly by the Treasurer and Chief of Customs or as manifested 
on exporters’ invoices. 
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TARIFF. 
Imports. 
Specific Duties :— 
Ordinary Preferential 
Rate. Rate. 
Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. 
Alcoholic Liquors, per gue . 13.3 0 12 0 0 
Rice, per 168 Ib. ... - 212 0 28 0 
Sugar, per 28 lb. oe . 014 0 012 0 
Dates, per 168 Ib. as . 112 0 _ 
Grey ‘Sheeting, per 750 yds. - 77 0 0 50 0 O 
White Long Cloth, per 40 yds... 5 8 O 40 0 
Matches per standard box OM Oe 00 3 
Matches per large box 00 8 0 0 6 
Currants, Greek, per cwt. 100 _ 


Ad Valorem Duties :— 


Rice (certain varieties), 
building materials, mats, 
matting and _ native 
pottery,  naphthaline, 
fresh, dried and pre- 20 per cent. 10 per cent. 
served fruit and vege- 
tables, preserved provi- 
sions and articles of 
European attire 
live stock amd all other 
goods, with certain ex- 25 per cent. 15 per cent. 
ceptions ‘i ue 


Exports. 
Live stock and local pro- 


duce with certain ex- 10 per cent. 
ceptions o ve 


The preferential rates of duty are extended to articles produced 
or manufactured in and consigned from the British Empire. 

The following are the customs ports and frontier customs stations 
at which the above import and export duties are collected :— 

Customs Ports :—Berbera, Zeilah, Las Khoreh, Heis, and Elayu. 

Frontier Customs Stations:—Zeilah, Elayu, Hargeisa, and 
Buramo (goods-in-transit only). 

Subject to certain exceptions, a rebate of half of the Protectorate 
rates is allowed on all goods, having their origin within the Ad- 
ministrative District of Zeilah, exported from Zeilah, and two- | 
thirds on all goods imported at Zeilah for consumption within the | 
administrative district of Zeilah. 
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Goods in Transit. 


(a) Transit duty—On all goods imported in transit to and from 
Abyssinia, 1 per cent. ad valorem. 

(b) Valuation.—The value of goods imported in transit for pur- 
poses of transit duty is the wholesale cash price, less trade discount, 
for which goods of the like kind are sold or are capable of being 
sold at the time and place of importation without any abatement 
or deduction except the amount of the duties payable on the im- 
portation thereof. 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lands and Survey. 


All land in the Protectorate except in proclaimed townships 
may be said to be vested in the Somali tribe. Outside the townships 
no individual title to land is recognized (except in the case of a few 
small religious settlements) nor is any sectional title to any par- 
ticular area recognized as giving any particular section of the tribe 
an exclusive right to that area. It is the habit of certain sections 
always to graze in the same area and this in practice gives them 
8 prescriptive title to that area, but theoretically and legally indi- 
viduals of other sections have the right to enter such areas and use 
the grazing as necessity dictates. In the western part of the Pro- 
tectorate, where large areas of ground are under cultivation, the 
tribal title has been restricted to the extent that the right of 
individual cultivators to the enjoyment of the area cultivated is 
recognized, but only so long as effective cultivation is continued. 

Government has taken powers to expropriate land for public 
purposes, on payment of compensation for damage done thereby to 
= individual or section. Land so expropriated becomes Crown 

and. 

The township areas are divided into two classes :— 

(a) Old-established towns on the coast, such as Berbera and 
Zeilah ; and 
(b) Recently-established towns in the interior. 

In class (a), the matter has been allowed to remain undefined. 
In practice, disputes as to ownership seldom arise. 

In class (b), Government has introduced legislation to give to 
individuals a valid title to ground. All townships are of such recent 
growth that, except in five small plots in Hargeisa, no claim to free- 
hold has been established, and leases or temporary occupation 
licences have been given to such of the present occupiers as wish 
to secure a legal title to their land. 


Rainfall. 
The big rains unfortunately were far below the average, and 


gtazing was poor all over the Protectorate. As a result there 
Was considerable mortality in stock and destitution was acute 
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amongst the natives, especially in the Erigavo District, where in 
July a camp for the relief of destitutes was opened. At the end 
of the year there were in the camp 349 men, 1,337 women, and 
1,267 children. One hundred of the men who were fit for work 
were employed on road-making, receiving 4 annas a day in addition 
to free rations. Reports indicate that destitution was prevalent in 
Italian Somaliland. 


Political Situation. 


Comparative peace has reigned in all districts with the excep- 
tion of Burao. The destruction of pillars erected by the British 
Somaliland-Ethiopia Boundary Commission has continued, though 
not to the extent reported on page 28 of the annual report for 1932. 


Burao District.—Considerable unrest was displayed amongst 
certain of the tribes in the Burao District in the first half of the 
year, the result of the re-opening of tribal feuds. By August much 
of the unrest had died down, but the last six months of the year 
were marked by intense dacoit activity from across the border by 
outlaws from the Protectorate, who killed several men and plun- 
dered much stock from our tribes. 


Hargeisa District.—Comparative peace reigned, the outstanding 
incidents being a raid on our tribes by the Ogaden and a fight : 
between one of the tribes of this district and one of the Burao 
tribes. 


The Ethiopian Government has paid only 10,000 dollars towards 
the 53,012 dollars due under the Ogaden-Ishaak Claims Conference 
1932. Under the terms of the agreement, the whole sum was due 
to be paid by the 1st August, 1933, and the non-payment has 
rendered it a matter of some difficulty to restrain our tribes from 
indulging in counter-looting against the Ogaden. 


Erigavo District.—No serious tribal incidents have occurred, but 
the failure of the rains caused much destitution in this district. | 


Zeilah District—Another peaceful year is reported, with little | 
crime and no inter-tribal raids within the district. | 


British Somaliland-Ethiopia Boundary Commission.—During the 
year, the remainder of the boundary alignment has been satisfac- 
torily agreed and demarcated, except for a short length of about two 
miles in the Sau Mountains and the portion from Somadu north- 
wards to the Anglo-Franco-Ethiopian trijunction point. 


An attempt to settle this trijunction point in March was un- 
successful, as the French representatives were not ready. Tri- 
partite meetings were started on 1st November, and discussions 
were still in progress at the end of the year. 


By the end of the year, the trigonometrical and topographical 
work of the British Section had nearly been completed; but the 
trigonometrical work of the Ethiopian Section was less advanced. 
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The triangulation extends from approximately the line Jifu Meider- 
Jifa Uri, passing along the frontier westwards and northwards to 
the coast, where it is tied to the Jibuti (French Somaliland) system 
in order to obtain a satisfactory height control. 


In the course of this work, the British Section have made a 
reconnaissance map on the 1/125,000 scale covering a large area 
of the western part of the Protectorate. 


Air photography of the Anglo-Ethiopian boundary was completed 
by March, having been greatly delayed by unfavourable weather 
conditions; and the Air Survey Flight was then withdrawn to 
Aden. 


The Anglo-French boundary point on the coast was fixed and 
marked at Loyi Ada in conjunction with French representatives ; 
and arrangements have been made for the execution early in 1934 
of the survey operations necessary to enable a reliable topographical 
map of the Anglo-French frontier zone to be made from air photo- 
graphs taken by the Royal Air Force in the first half of 1933. 


British-Italian Sports Meeting. 

In June a most successful and enjoyable sports meeting was 
held at Burao between the officers of British and Italian Somaliland. 
The Italian contingent travelled by car from Mogadiscio to Burao 
and included the Colonial Secretary-General and other prominent 
civil and military officers. In the tennis matches, honours were 
divided—the Italians winning both the doubles and ourselves both 
the singles. The football match (association) aroused considerable 
interest, and after a most keenly contested game, watched by a large 
crowd, the Italians won 2—0. The whole visit was an unqualified 
success and the Governor of Italian Somaliland suggested that foot- 
ball and tennis teams from British Somaliland should pay a revurn 
visit to Mogadiscio. Shortage of staff prevented our sending a foot- 
ball team, but arrangements were made to send a tennis team to 
Mogadiscio in January, 1934. The results are to hand at the time 
of writing (February, 1934). The Italians won all matches—singles 
and doubles. 
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Appendix 


List of Publications relating to British Somaliland 


Laws of the Somaliland 
Protectorate — Revised 
Edition . 


Notices, pralan dels 
Regulations and Rules 
in force on the 30th 
June, 1930 


Supplement to the Laws 
of the Somaliland 
Protectorate, 1930-32 


Report on the Somaliland 
Agricultural and Geo- 
logical Department for 
1927 and 1928 


Somaliland Annual Geo- 
logical Report, 1929 ... 


The Geology of British 
Somaliland, by W. A. 
Macfadyen, M.C.,M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cantab.), F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., M.Inst.P.T. 
(Part I of the Geology 
and Palontology of 
British Somaliland) ... 


£a.d. 


012 6 


To be purchased from 


The Treasurer, Berbera, and from 
the Crown’ Agents for the 
Colonies. 


The Treasurer, Berbera, and fron 
the Crown Agents for th 
Colonies. 


The Treasurer, Berbera, and from 
the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. 


Crown Agente for the Colonies. 


Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


Crown Agents for the Colonies or 
through any Bookseller. 


British Somaliland (Drake-Brockman), London, 1917. 


Somaliland (Hamilton), London, 1911. 


The Mad Mullah of Somaliland (Jardine), London, 1923. 
Sun, Sand and Somals (Rayne), London, 1921. 


Seventeen Trips in Somaliland (Swayne), London. 
Under the Flag and Somali Coast Stories (Walsh), London. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. 9d. (10d.). 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s. (2s, 2d.). 
Wool Quality : A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 
their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 
£1 1s. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 
(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (1s. 2d). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 
Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 


Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49.) 1s, (1s. 3d.), | 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) Is. (1s. 2d.). | 


Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 
Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 




































Large Cities in Different Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. 1. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B. 54.) Is. (1s, 4d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) Is. (Is. 3d.). | 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is. (1s. 1d.) 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and | 

Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) 2s. (28. 6d). | 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s. (13. 2d.). 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (E.M.B. 59.) Is. (18. 2d.), 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 

Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. I. Coconut Palm 

Products. (E.M.B. 61.) 2s. (Qs. 5d.) 
Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 

Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and | 

Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (2s. 5d.). 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). | 
Sisal : A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial | 

Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) Is. (1s. 8d.). | 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (1s. 3d.). 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) 1s. (1s. 3d.). 
Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) 1s. (1s. 4d.). 
The Demand for South African Deciduous Fruits. (E.M.B. 70.) Is. (1s. 2d). 
Coir: Report on Attributes and Preparation of Coconut Fibre. (E.M.B. 71). 

Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Banana Storage. An account of recent investigations into the Storage 
haviour of several varieties. (E.M.B. 72.) Is. (1s. 2d.). 
All prices are net. Those in brackets include Postage. 
OBTAINABLE FROM 
HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
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CHAPTER I. 


Geography, Climate, and History. 
Geography.—The Colony of the Bahamas consists of av 
archipelago of islands, ‘‘ cays ’’, and rocks lying to the east of 
Florida and the north of Cuba. They lie along two great banks 
of unequal size called the Little Bahama Bank and the Great 
Bahama Bank. 


2. In addition to the islands there are numerous cays and rocks, 
the total area of the Colony being about 4,400 square miles. It is 
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said that there are about 700 islands and over 2,000 rocks. The 
islands are, as a rule, long, narrow, and low-lying. The ground 
is very rocky, but the honeycomb rock contains pockets of rich 
fertile soil. 


3. There are no mountains and very few hills, but the islands are 
by no means lacking in beauty, the pure white sand of the beaches 
and the wonderful colouring of the sea making a picture not easily 
matched. It is probable that the islands were at one time thickly 
wooded, but little forest remains except at Abaco, Andros, and 
Grand Bahama. On these three islands there are extensive pine 
forests, and a certain amount of mahogany and hardwood exists 
at Andros. 


4. Climate.—The winter climate of the Bahamas is most delight- 
ful. Frost is unknown, the average temperature is about 70° 
Fahrenheit, the rainfall is slight, and cool breezes prevail. The 
rainy months are May, June, September, and October, and it is 
during these months that the greatest heat is experienced, the 
temperature ranging from 80° to 90°. Although the heat during 
the summer months is trying, and the mosquitoes and sandflies 
are troublesome, the islands are never unhealthy. 


5. History.—At the time when the Bahamas were first discovered, 
that is to say in 1492, they were inhabited by a race of Indians 
who were removed to Haiti by the Spaniards to work in the mines. 
A few stone implements are occasionally found, but, apart from 
this, there is no trace of the aboriginal inhabitants. The Spaniards 
made no attempt to colonize the islands, which remained unin- 
habited until about the year 1629, when they were included in a 
Royal Grant, from which date they were visited from time to time 
by settlers from Bermuda. Earlier than that, namely, 1578, they 
were already regarded as part of the British domains. In 1647 a 
Company of ‘‘ Eleutherian Adventurers '’ was formed in London 
for the purpose of colonizing the islands, which were granted by 
Parliament to the Company despite the earlier Royal Grant. In 
1670 yet a third grant was made by Charles II, vesting the islands 
in six Lords Proprietors. 


6. Two years after the grant of the charter the first Governor 
was appointed by the Lords Proprietors. He and his successors 
found it extremely difficult to cope with the buccaneers, who at this 
time were the virtual rulers of the country. In 1673 one Governor 
was seized and deported to Jamaica; in 1690 another was deposed 
and imprisoned, and it seems that the only Governors who escaped 
trouble were those who left the inhabitants to do as they pleased. 
In addition to internal troubles the Governors appointed by the 
Lords Proprietors had to deal with invasion. In 1680 the Spaniards 
destroyed the settlement and carried off the Governor to Cuba. 
In 1703 a combined force of French and Spaniards destroyed Nassau 
and carried off the megro slaves, inost of the white inhabitants fleeing 
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to Carolina. The new Governor, who arrived in 1704, found New 
Providence totally uninhabited, and returned to England. 


7. Within a few years, however, Nassau- was re-established as the 
headquarters of the pirates in West Indian waters, and so great 
were the depredations of these pirates that the British Government 
found it necessary to send out a Governor to control the Colony 
and drive the pirates from their stronghold. This Governor, 
Captain Woodes Rogers, arrived in Nassau in 1718, and in December 
of that year eight of the leading pirates were executed and the 
others compelled to give up their nefarious trade. A period of 
comparative quiet followed, but in 1776 a fleet belonging to the 
rebellious American Colonies captured the town of Nassau and 
carried off the Governor, but after a few days the place was 
evacuated. Five years later a Spanish force took possession of 
Nassau and left a garrison, but in 1783 the Spaniards were driven 
out by a British expedition. 


8. The subsequent history of the Bahamas is comparatively un- 
eventful. The abolition of slavery in 1838 caused an economic and 
social change; the outbreak of Civil War in the United States led 
to a period of considerable prosperity in the Colony which, between 
the years 1861 and 1865, became a depot for vessels running the 
‘* blockade ’’ imposed against the Confederate States. 


CHAPTER II. 


Government. 


9. The present Constitution of the Bahamas is similar to those of 
the North American Colonies prior to the War of Independence. 
The Government is modelled upon that of England in the early 
days, the Governor representing the Sovereign, and the nominated 
Legislative Council and the elected House of Assembly represent- 
ing respectively the Houses of Lords and Commons. 


10. ‘‘ The Eleutherian Adventurers ’’ who came to the Bahamas 
from Bermuda after the Parliamentary grant of 1647 brought with 
them a conception of representative Government already estab- 
lished in Bermuda, and the affairs of the infant Settlement were 
managed by a Governor, a Council, and an elected Senate. The 
charter of 1670 to the Lords Proprietors provided for an elected 
House of Assembly, and the Constitution, much as it exists to-day, 
was finally settled in 1729, when the Crown assumed direct control 
of the Colony. The Bahamas enjoy representative, though not 
responsible, Government. The Executive Government is in the 
hands of a Governor, appointed by the Crown, who has the power 
of veto, and is advised by an Executive Council. Various executive 
powers and the right to enact certain subsidiary legislation are 
vested by law in the Governor in Council. 
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11. The Legislative Council, consisting of nine members 
nominated by the Crown, has the right to initiate legislation (other 
than money bills) to amend bills passed by the House of Assembly 
(other than money bills) and to reject altogether any bills, even 
those dealing with money. 


12. The House of Assembly is composed of 29 members elected 
for 15 districts. The qualification for members is possession of real 
or personal property to the value of £200. The Out Islands seldom 
return a member of their own community, their 21 representatives 
being generally inhabitants of New Providence. The qualification 
for electors is ownership of land to the value of £5 or the occupation 
of houses of an annual rental value of £2 8s. in New Providence or 
half that amount in the Out Islands. Women have not the vote. 
The normal life of the House is seven years, but it may be dissolved 
at any time by the Governor, as occurred last in June, 1928. 


13. No forms of local Government exist. 


CHAPTER III. 


Population. 


14. The following table shows the area and population of each of 
the principal islands of the Group :— 





Population 
Area in at last 
Island. square miles. census (1931). 
Abaco ... 3 S83 a «776 4,233 
Andros ik ti - 1,600 7,071 
Berry Islands | hee i vee 14 222 
Bimini moe 8 736 
Eleuthera and Harbour Island Par 166 7,527 
Exuma and Cays ... oon fs 100 8,774 
Grand Bahama ase ee es 430 2,241 
Inagua Nee aS w  — 560 667 
Long Island . 130 4,515 
Fortune Island Group (including 
Long Cay, Acklin’s and Crooked 
Islands)... 204 3,238 
Mayaguana ... se bee £5 96 518 
New Providence A iad 3 58 19,756 
Ragged Island Group ise ie 5 424 
Rum Cay... ~ ae whe 29 252 
Cat Island... aos 160 3,959 
San Salvador or Watling .. a8 60 675 
Totals ... 4,396 59,808 
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15. The estimated population of the whole Colony on Slst 
December, 1933, was 62,679. 


16. The total population is thus approximately 60,000, mostly 
of African race. There is, however, a larger proportion of whites 
in the Bahamas than in any other West Indian Colony, many of 
them being descendants of soldiers who settled in the Bahamas after 
the War of American Independence. English is the only language 
spoken. 


Births.—There were 1,831 births in the Colony during the 
year, or 30'5 per 1,000. 

Deuths.—There were 1,145 deaths in the Colony during the 
year, or 19:1 per 1,000. 

Marriages.—There were 420 marriages during the year in 
the whole Colony. 

Infantile Mortality—Figures are only available for New 
Providence, where there were 70 deaths under one year, 
or 119°4 per 1,000. 

Emigration and Immigration.—4,918 persons left the Colony 
and 5,099 iwere admitted during the year, of which 
large proportion consisted of winter visitors. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Health. 


17. The climate of the Colony is most conducive to good health, 
and Nassau, the capital, can boast of an excellent pipe-borne water 
supply and an up-to-date sewerage system, as well as an ice plant. 
The city water and the ice manufactured from it are analysed 
monthly and have shown a high bacteriological standard. There 
have been no epidemics during the year and only 10 cases of 
typhoid reported as against 29 for the previous year. Malaria is 
not common in Nassau and practically all cases are imported from 
other countries or from the southern islands of the Colony. The 
Infant Welfare Association, which is financed by public subscrip- 
tions and an annual contribution from the Government, is doing 
excellent work. It employs one trained nurse and holds three 
clinics a week which are attended by a private practitioner. Much 
needed work is also done by the Pre-natal Clinic which is conducted 
by the Sisters of Charity of the Roman Catholic Mission. The 
Government expended a total suin of £28,495 7s. 10d. on its 
Medical and Sanitary Departments during the year 1933. The 
Medical Department had a staff of three Medical Officers and four 
Nurses at the Bahamas General Hospital in Nassau and seven 
District Medical Officers at the Out Island stations. The Depart- 
ment operates a General Hospital, a Lunatic Asylum, an Infirmary. 
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a Venereal Clinic, a Dental Clinic, and a Leper Compound. The 
last named is situated well away from any inhabited part of the 
island (New Providence). 


18. The following is a table of the principal groups of diseases 
treated at the Bahamas General Clinic during the year, together 
with the mortality arising from these diseases :— 


Number of Number of 


Disease. Cases. Deaths. 
Typhoid fever... se a ie 10 3 
Tuberculosis eo ee Boh a 97 56 
Venereal diseases ee ae s. 208 36 
Pellagra ... ae a Sy wee 47 9 
Diseases of the heart ... Rs ts 32 19 
Diarrhoea and enteritis under two years 16 11 
Puerperal eclampsia... ie ee 8 0 
Diseases of infancy ey ou 3s 43 17 


19. The above diseases occurred chiefly among the wage-earning 
population. There are no estates, mines, or factories in the Colony- 


CHAPTER V. 


Housing. 

2%. Wage-earners are found almost only in Nassau. Their 
housing is most usually of the type known as ‘‘ shack,’’ ie., a 
wooden two or three-roomed structure with separate outside kitchen 
and pit-latrine and devoid of other sanitary installations. Water 
is most generally supplied by wells. Some houses are owned by 
the occupants; others are rented, the rate being 4s. to 8s. a week. 
In many cases these shacks are overcrowded, whether by one 
family or persons of several families, and, as their habit is to 
close all doors and windows at night, the atmosphere in which 
they sleep is scarcely conducive to good health. Such houses are 
invariably built on separate plots, so that there is no crowding of 
houses or slum condition. 


21. The most urgent need is the replacement of numerous 
dwellings of such poor construction that they are incapable of 
withstanding hurricane winds of any great velocity. In an effort 
‘o improve on this condition, over 100 houses of special hurricane- 
proof design were built at public expense in replacement of houses 
destroyed in the hurricane of September, 1929. The cost of these 
houses, varying from £45 to £75, was made recoverable by weekly 
Payments to be spread over four years, and it was hoped that the 
Teceipts would be available for further construction of houses for 
the wage-earning class, but the collection of instalments has proved 
dificult, and the scheme as originally envisaged cannot be 
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developed until a sukstantial proportion of the capital outlay has 
been recovered. No building societies exist in the Colony. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Production. 


22. The natural resources of the Colony are marine, soil, and 
forest products. Excepting for forest exploitation on Abaco Island, 
production is conducted individually, there being neither factories, 
plantations, nor mines anywhere in the Colony. 


23. Of the products of the Colony, sponge, tomatoes, shell, salt, 
and timber are exported; other commodities are at the present 
time produced only for local consumption. No actual distinction 
exists between cultivation or other forms of production by persons of 
European and non-European descent. The former are principally 
engaged in commerce and the latter mainly in production; but 
persons of both races may be found engaged in one or the other 
of these pursuits, and such limited agricultural employment as 
exists is not restricted entirely to one race. 


24. Most important of the marine products is sponge. Of late 
years the output has been considerably diminished, due, apparently, 
to depletion of the supply resulting in part from ruthless fishing, 
but more especially from wholesale destruction of sponges with 
each successive hurricane. Artificial sponge culture has been 
resorted to and has been productive of encouraging results around 
Andros and Exuma Islands. 


25. Coarse salt was formely won in considerable quantities from 
salt-ponds in several islands. Efforts are now being made to revive 
the trade and to produce a cleaner grade of salt which will sell 
more readily than the quality hitherto produced. 


26. Fisheries.—Fish abound in the Bahamas, but normally only 
sufficient are caught for local consumption, there being little 
attempt at export. A company located at Bimini has exported 
crawfish, though in diminished quantities. Shark fishery has been 
practised spasmodically for some years, and conch and tortoise shell 
find a limited and fluctuating market. 


27. Agriculture.—The rocky nature of the land and the paucity of 
the soil in the Bahamas unquestionably present difficulties in the 
way of peasant farming. Nevertheless, the islands have in the past 
been highly productive of sub-tropical cultivations, and in years 
gone by a lively export trade existed. The present unproductive 
condition is manifestly due less to natural factors than to modern 
conditions which have attracted the peasants from the land. 
Another contributory factor may have been the havoc caused by the 
hurricanes during the seven years 1926-32. 


paHaMas, 1933 


98. Apart from staple foods, unfortunately | 
insufficient to meet local demands, the principa 
present time is tomatoes. The Bahamas tomatoes are 0! 


9 


produced in quantities 
1 cultivation at the 
f the finest 


quility and in the past have found a ready sale on the New York 
market, where they can be placed somewhat earlier than Florida 
produce. The imposition of a higher tariff, coupled with com- 
jetition from Cuba and Mexico, 80 geverely handicaps Bahamas 
produce that exportation to New York has now ceased ; but exporta- 
tim to Canada was developed in 1931 and the trade has been 
diverted from New York to Montreal and Halifax. 


99. Sisal production, once the premier industry of the Colony, has 
practically become extinct. The high cost of labour precludes the 


operation of plantations and decorticating 


water-retted product has finally proved to be unfit for sale. 


factories, and the salt- 


30. Down to the early years of the present century considerable 
quantities of citrus fruits were exported. The industry then met 
with keen competition from Florida and was finally ruined by 
infestation by the Blue Grey Fly pest. Efforts have been made in 
recent years to restore the cultivation and satisfactory progress is 


| being made. 
t 


31. Stock and poultry raising is conducted on a very limited 


xale for local consumption, but the output is of poor grade and 


insufficient to supply local demand. 


32. The following table gives the quantity and value of each of 
the principal articles of local produce exported from the Colony 


| during the past five years :— 


1929. 
Cascarilla bark ...  ... Ib. 71,124 
£ 3,171 

Tomatoes, raw ... ... M. Bushels 91 
£ 47,759 

Sisal hemp vee eee Ton 854 
£ 15,679 

Abaco pine timber a M. feet 2,480 
£ 19,319 

Woods, other... ... Tons 128 
£ 509 

Shell, tortoise... —... Ib. 11,112 
£ 17,408 

Shell, conch =... ss Now 87,707 
£ 414 

Sponge... 9... 20 ss Mu Ib. 268 
£ 106,984 

Slt =... 0. ws M, Bushes 22 


£ 245 


1930. 


89,600 
3,538 


169 
89,336 


308 
5,153 


281 
5,206 


69 
274 


4,233 
7,003 


82,000 
354 


550 
75,351 


88 
876 


1931. 


31,360 
1,704 


1932. 


24,528 
1,464 


165 
75,311 


81 
484 
5,466 
26,799 


51 
261 


5,524 
6,677 


1933. 


27,388 
946 


120 
26,451 


22 
162 


4,347 
22,724 


130 
605 


3,622 
3,510 


34,653 
196 


864 
84,562 


79 
765 
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33. The following table shows the number of acres of various 
crops under cultivation and the quantity of live stock in the 
Colony :— 


Crops. Acres. Live stock. Number. 
Citrus... rc 253 Horses... «1,827 
Coconuts see 639 Horned cattle ... 2,135 
Onions ... ass 53 Sheep... «= 17,116 
Pineapples ais 38 Goats... “xe 9, 700. 
Sisal aA we = 5,724 Swine... vee 4,757 
Tomatoes w+ 1,685 Poultry ... + 40,369 


Other products .... 17,962 





Total ... 26,304 Total w+ 75,904 








34. It is difficult to assess the number of persons engaged in 
agriculture. Practivally everyone not engaged in commerce culti- 
vates in a small way for his own needs. On the other hand, com- 
paratively few live solely by cultivation of the soil. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Commerce, 


35. The total value of the Colony’s trade during the last five 
years was as follows :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Imports... soe +s+ 1,962,669 1,662,423 1,249,827 940,063 929,731 
Exports... ose . 865,129 334,986 287,562 263,886 + —180, 161 





Total (excluding specie)... 2,327,798 1,997,409 1,637,389 1,203,949 1,109,882 





36. The values of imports from the three principal countries of 
origin for the same period were as follows :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Great Britain ae «+ 420,421 323,259 264,880 228,336 251,294 
Canada vee + 621,508 511,010 359,772 = 221,444 + —-261, 568 


United States of America 740,865 606,144 438,596 334,501 259,935 
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37. The values of the principal classes of articles imported were 
as follows :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Spirits  ... 1 e+ 748,784 675,639 = 519,896 + 275,926 + — 333,408 
Wines ase see Sie 64,362 42,115 21,991 14,226 13,755 
Cordials and Liqueurs... 13,297 9,535 7,071 4,670 4,139 


Tobacco, cigars and cigar- 22,570 19,187 17,664 17,336 13,429 
ettes 


Food-stuffs vee - 387,929 =: 292,643 «236,621 +—-240,569»- 227,204 
Lumber and Shingles... 54,044 44,692 16,242 12,239 14,671 
Boots and Shoes ... eae 26,322 18,982 14,550 13,686 13,886 


Cotton Manufactures... 44,522 42,558 35,742 34,559 26,868 
Metals, iron and steel, 16,840 30,724 19,709 7,089 5,864 
manufactures of. 

Oils... ose ase ey 67,114 49,414 42,641 39,018 32,419 
Motor cars, trucks, and 30,741 18,016 12,801 7,345 16,235 
parte, 


38. The principal exports of local produce were :— 


Quantities. Value. 

£ 
Tomatoes (m. bush.) ... de 120 26,451 
Cascarilla bark (cwt.) ... oe 244 946 
Lumber (m. feet) eke eae 4,347 22,724 
Tortoiseshell (1b.) ve or 8,622 8,510 
Sponge (m. lb.) ... ad aN 864 84,562 


39. Of these products, cascarilla bark was exported entirely to 
the United States of America and the United Kingdom, tomatoes 
to Canada, and tortoiseshell to the United Kingdom. The lumber 
export was to Cuba, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Trinidad, and Turks 
Island. Sponge was exported to eight countries of Europe, and to 
the United States of America, Canada, and Japan, the major 
portion going to the United States of America, France and the 
United Kingdom. 


40. Trade with the United Kingdom is hampered considerably 
by difficulties of communication. There is no direct freight service, 
and the cargo steamers take about three weeks from England to the 
Bahamas and still longer on the return journey. New York, on 
the other hand, is less than three days by steamer from the 
Bahamas, and the ports of Florida are within a day’s steaming. 
In these circumstances it is explicable that there has been a close 
trade relationship between the Bahamas and the United States 
in the past; but, as a result of the recent Trade Agreement between 
Canada and the West Indies, the volume of trade with the Dominion 
has steadily increased, and of late, there has been a strong tendency 
to import from the United Kingdom. Generally speaking, in- 
creasing interest in trade with the Empire has manifested itself, and 
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only the difficulties of communication retard progress in. this 
direction. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘Wages and Cost of Living. 


41. The following are the wages paid to Government 
employees :— 


Per Day 

Shs. 

Blacksmiths Ses ade aaa ios ie 17 
Carpenters von vee ae ee. es 8 to 10 
Labourers : 3 to 5} 
Masons ue ae a Me oe 8 to 10 
Painters... Se ses ae oie A 4 to 8 
Plumbers... tee aa wes ee .. 10 to 14 
Truck drivers... Side ae fr Sea 6 to7 


42. Government and private employees usually work 8} hours a 
day. Cooks and housemaids receive from 10s. to 20s. per week 
and work about 10 hours a day. Labourers employed in industries 
or by private persons receive wages ranging from Is. 6d. to 3s. a 
day. The labourer’s staple articles of diet are flour, fish, hominy, 
meal, and sugar, and he spends about 9d. a day on his food. He 
can obtain lodging for about 4s. a week. He is saved the expense 
of educating his children or providing medical treatment, as both 
these are furnished by the Government without cost to him. 


43. Average cost of living for Officials —The cost of living in 
New Providence would be the same whether the Officer lived in 
the town (Nassau) or in the country. In any case the cost is 
very high. Only wealthy persons could live in the first-class hotels, 
which are open only in the winter. A single man might be able 
to live in a small hotel or boarding-house for £6 a week throughout 
the year, in which case his total expenses should not exceed £450 
a year. Under similar conditions a married man with his wife 
might live for about £600 a year. A bungalow could be obtained 
for about £150 a year, in which case, without children, a married 
couple should be able to live on about £600 a year. In the Out 
Islands there are no hotels or boarding-houses, and suitable bunga- 
lows would be difficult to obtain. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Education and Welfare Institutions. 


44. Education.—-Primary education is compulsory for children 
between the ages of six and fourteen years and is provided at public 
expense under the direction of the Board of Education. The 
average cost per pupil on the roll was £1 11s. 3d. The total amount 
voted to the Board of Education was £17,125 during the year 1933. 
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45. The Board maintained 55 schools, and, grants-in-aid were 
paid to 57 other schools. The total pupil roll was 11,185. Owing 
to the scattered population, this relatively large number of schools 
is not entirely adequate. Not a few children are out of reach 
of any school and in certain localities attendance at school entails 
a certain amount of hardship on young children. 


46. In conformity with the agricultural policy of the Govern- 
ment prominence has been given in all Board schools to agricultural 
training. This is becoming an outstanding feature of education 
in the Bahamas. Sewing lessons for girl pupils have been intro- 
duced in 49 schools. 


47. The Board employs 70 teachers (principal and assistant), 
among whom are six from other West Indian Colonies, and in 
addition 57 Grant-in-Aid teachers. The shortage of qualified 
teachers within the Colony has proved a great handicap to educa- 
tion, and it was partly with a view to improvement in this direc- 
tion that a Government High School was established some years 
ago. Secondary education js otherwise afforded in schools main- 
tained by several religious bodies, which are assisted by grants-in- 
aid from the Government. 


48. Welfare Institutions.—An Infirmary and Lunatic and Leper 
Asylums, the inmates of which are admitted free of charge, are 
maintained by the Government and are under the management 
of the Bahamas General Hospital. Free medical treatment is also 
afforded to those unable to pay for it, and free rations are issued 
to 400 paupers in the Colony. The Infant Welfare Association 
and the Pre-Natal Clinic likewise provide free advice and treatment. 
The Dundas Civic Centre, which has in the present year received 
a Government subsidy, is supplying a long-felt want by training 
cooks, housemaids, and hotel waiters, and is affording general house- 
hold training to others not engaged in domestic service, besides | 
teaching handicrafts. 


49. There are certain charitable organizations in the Colony, 
but the native population largely provides for sickness and death 
insurance by membership of one of the many Friendly Societies 
existing in the Colony. There is no compulsory insurance in 
effect in the Bahamas. In New Providence there are several recrea- 
tion grounds where rugby and association football, polo, cricket, 
and other games are freely indulged in. There are four cinema 
theatres, two of which give nightly performances. 


CHAPTER X. 


Communications and Transport. 


50. During the year, 1,590 steamers and sailing vessels, of a 
total tonnage of 3,024,320, entered and cleared the ports of the 
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Colony. Of this number, 855 vessels, with a total tonnage of 
2,959,012, called at Nassau. Regular monthly services of cargo 
vessels from England are maintained by the Leyland and Harrison 
Lines and the Royal Mail Line. The Pacific Steamship Naviga- 
tion Company has inaugurated monthly calls. A weekly passenger 
and freight service to New York is maintained in the winter 
months by the Munson Line, which is under contract with the 
Bahamas Government ; a passenger service to Miami is maintained 
by this steamship line. The Canadian National Steamships vessels 
call at Nassau every two weeks en route from Montreal or Halifax 
via Bermuda to Jamaica; in the winter these vessels also call at 
Boston. A weekly service for carriage of fruit is maintained by 
the same line during the tomato season. This line is in receipt 
of a Government subsidy. The only other port at which there is 
any considerable shipping is Tnagua, where 87 vessels of 41,185 tons 
have entered. Steamers of a Dutch line call at this port to embark 
stevedores to work cargoes at South American ports. During the 
tourist season from November to April numerous large cruise vessels 
call at Nassau. 

51. A daily air service between Nassau and Miami, with planes 
carrying 24 passengers, has been maintained by the Pan-American 
Airways Incorporated during the winter. During the summer 
this service is performed with 8 passenger planes, twice weekly. 


52. Communication with the Out Islands is maintained by sailing 
vessels and motor boats. Regular subsidized services by such 
vessels are maintained to all islands. 


53. There are numerous lighthouses on the various islands, some 
maintained by the British Board of Trade and others by the 
Bahamas Government. The waters of the Colony are full of shoals 
and rocks, and navigation is difficult. 


54. Roads.—In New Providence there are good roads and a von- 
siderable number of motors and carriages, over 1,055 motor vehicles 
being licensed. During recent years the roads in New Providence 
have been greatly improved; most of the roads in the city have 
been oiled, and the main country roads east and west of the city 
have been rebuilt and oiled for a number of miles. In the Out 
Islands there is little wheeled traffic and most of the roads are 
impassable for vehicles. In accordance with the general policy 
adopted with respect to development of the Out Islands, road 
development has been undertaken on one island at a time. A good 
earth road of about 70 miles in extent in the island of Eleuthera 
has done much to facilitate agricultural development on that island. 
A similar road has been roughly constructed throughout the length 
of Long Island. 


55. Post Office.—The various postal services have been well main- 
tained during the year. The cash-on-delivery system is in use in 
New Providence. Mails to and from the United Kingdom pass 
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through the United States of America, as there is no direct mail 
service. Domestic parcel post was established some years ago, and 
all District Post Offices are money-order offices. The issue of 
money-orders on United States post offices was suspended owing to 
the fluctuations in exchange. 


56. Telegraph communication is effected by wireless service, 
maintained and operated by the Bahamas Government, consisting 
of a central station at Nassau, New Providence, with twenty stations 
on the other islands of the Bahamas group. 


57. The Nassau station maintains continuous watch on the follow- 
ing wave-length :—600 metres (500 KCS) with alternative waves on 
630 metres (475-9 KCS), and 700 metres (428°3 KCS) ICW and CW 
for marine communication; 2,100 metres (142°8 KCS) at 35 to 45 
minutes past the hour, 17°61 metres (17,040 KCS) 18:26 metres 
(16,430 KCS), Hour to ten past 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. odd hours, 24 
metres (12,500 KCS), Hour to ten past 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. even hours, 
36 metres (8,333 KCS) Hour to ten past 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. each 
hour for long and short wave marine work; 2,800 metres (107-1 
KCS) CW and for alternative point-to-point service. High fre- 
quency communication is established on 96 metres (3,126 KCS), 
9 metres (3,331 KCS), 70 metres (4,260 KCS), 52 metres (5,769 
KCS) point-to-point services and for aircraft on 54 metres (5,495 
KCS). High frequency transmitters have also been supplied to 
the ten most important of the Out Islands working on 56°6 metres 
(5,300 KCS), in addition to their spark equipment on 600 metres 
(500 KCS), which is now only kept as emergency. The remaining 
eight Out Island stations communicate on 620 metres (483°6 KCS) 
low power CW. Long distance telephone by short wave W/T has 
been established, working on a frequency of 66°44 metres (4,512°5 
KCS), through Hialeah, Florida, to all points in the United States 
of America, Canada, Cuba, Mexico, North Africa, South America, 
Hawaii, Great Britain, Europe, Bermuda and ships at sea so fitted 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. E.S.T. 


58. The Out Island Stations have proved of great benefit to the 
industries of the islands, are very useful for administrative purposes 
and for the dissemination of storm warnings. 

59. Telephones.—In Nassau there is a telephone system, owned 
and operated by the Bahamas Government, with 1,001 subscribers. 
Of the other islands of the Bahamas Group, Eleuthera has 40 miles 
of telephone line, Cat Island 30 miles of line, and Long Island 
45 miles of line, connecting the principal settlements to the wireless 
stations on the islands in question. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Banking, Currency, and Weights and Measures. 


60. Banking.—The only bank doing business in the Colony, apart 
from the Post Office Savings Bank, is the Nassau Branch of the Royal 
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Bank of Canada. For the year endéd 30th November, 1933, it had 
deposits in the Colony amounting to £568,175. The Post Office 
Savings Bank had at the end of June, 1933, 6,011 depositors with 
deposits to their credit amounting to £57,312. 


61. There are as yet no Agricultural or Co-operative Banks. 


62. Currency.—The British Currency Act (Chapter 159) declares 
British sterling to be the money of account and requires all accounts 
to be kept in sterling. £110,000 in local Government currency 
notes of 4s., 10s., and £1 denominations is in circulation in the 
Colony, in addition to about £50,000 in British silver coin. United 
States currency is not legal tender in the Colony but gold and silver 
certificates are accepted at rates based on the rate of sterling in 
New York on the day of negotiation. These certificates are in 
circulation particularly during the winter owing to the presence 
of American visitors. 


63. Weights and Measures.—By the Weights and Measures Act 
(Chapter 172) weights and measures are fixed at the standard of 
those used in England previous to the introduction of Imperial 
weights and measures. Imperial weights and measures are used, 
however, in the collection of duties on imports. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Public Works. 


64. The Public Works Department superintends the maintenance 
and construction of all public works including the water supply as 
well as sewerage and drainage works, lighthouses, etc., on behalf 
of the Public Board of Works. This Board, which consists of five 
members, is appointed annually by the Governor, and all funds for 
public works are voted to it by the Legislature. The Department 
also supervises the carrying out of work for other Public Boards 
and for the Government. 


65. No important works of construction were carried out by the 
Public Works Department during the year. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Justice and Police. 


66. The law in force in the Colony is the Common Law of 
England as it existed at the time of the settlement, certain applied 
Acts of the Imperial Parliament, and the Acts passed by the Local 
Legislature. The Supreme Court is presided over by a Chief 
Justice; appeals from the Supreme Court lie to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. There is a Stipendiary and Circuit 
Magistrate in Nassau who goes on circuit annually in the Out 
Islands to try appeals from the decisions of the Commissioners in 
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charge of each district. The Registrar-General also makes a 
similar circuit once a year. 


67. The establishment of the Colony’s armed Police Force is 
four officers and 125 other ranks, but owing to the need for economy 
the active strength of the Force has now been reduced to four 
officers and 112 other ranks. The Force is stationed chiefly at 
Nassau. Six constables are stationed on the Out Islands, together 
with a number of local and district constables who are responsible 
for the policing of their various districts. 


68. All long-term prisoners are sent to the central prison in 
Nassau, which accommodates 102 male and 16 female prisoners. 


69. The health of the prisoners during the year was very good 
on the whole, the main diseases occurring amongst the prisoners 
being gastro-intestinal, pulmonary, venereal, and skin diseases, 
and constipation. 


70. There is no separate provision for juveniles in the central 
prison, but this class of offender is committed to the Industrial 
School, a reformatory, managed by a Visiting Committee, where 
agriculture and other crafts are taught in conjunction with ele- 
mentary schooling. 


71. Payment of fines by instalments is permitted in suitable 
cases, but the necessity seldom arises. The Penal Code provides 
for placing offenders on probation, but there are no regular probation 
officers, and it has been found that the practice of the binding over 
of adult offenders on their own recognizances is sufficiently effective. 


72. The following is a table of the persons dealt with in Sum- 
mary Courts for crimes and offences during the year 1933 :— 





Imprisoned oe ies Ae Beh a8 ee 37 
Whipped ... ait aa Ae ix oes aS 28 
Fined... De ae ae ro ey we.  442 
Bound over or otherwise disposed of ... ats v. 886 
Discharged 2 es ae es ae vs «90 
Committed for trial in Superior Court ee ee 22 

Total oy ae we wo ve 955 





73. A daily average of prisoners in the Nassau Prison during 
1933 was 133. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Legislation. 
74. The only important law passed during the year 1933 was 
Chapter 8 ‘‘ The Shop Licenses Act ’’, whereunder all shops and 
travelling salesmen are required to be licensed. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Public Finance and Taxation. 


75. The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years 
are ds follows :— 





Revenue. Expenditure 
1928-29 ... noe Fes a 517,211 673,803 
1929-30 ... Fr a ae 556,799 578,584 
1930-31 ... ar ue de 455,370 426 900 
1931-32 ... o3 aes a 386 ,374 422,706 
1932-33 ... Ses vet aa 352,160 326 238 

2,267,914 2,428,231 | 


76. The actual excess of expenditure over revenue for this period 
was £160,317. 

77. The Public Debt on 31st March amounted to £180,000, which 
sum was raised locally by the sale of debentures. Provision is made 
for the redemption of these debentures by annual contribution from 
the revenue to a sinking fund, which amounted on 31st March, 
1933, to £35,425. 

78. Investments in England in Trustee Securities, bearing interest 
at approximately 5 per cent., and amounting at the end of the 
financial year to £200,000, represent the liquid assets of the Colony. 
Other principal assets are represented by loans to two hotels to 
the sum of £647,000, secured by mortgages on the hotels. 


79. Apart from Real Property Tax, which yielded £4,528 during | 
| 





the year, including collections of certain arrears in réspect of previous 
years, there is no direct taxation. The revenue is mainly derived 
from the following sources :— 
Estimate, 1933-34. 
£ 


Customs ... RG ao 163,060 | 
Port, Wharf and “Harbour Dues... Aer 10,600 | 
Licences and Internal Revenue ad aie 16,957 
Fees of Court, ete. ... ae ote ‘ne 19,735 
Posts and Telegraphs ws Ra ee 22,640 
Interest . ie eos ae 18 ,420 
Electric Power Receipts bes 33,200 


80. An excise duty of 6d. a hundred is Hapesed on cigarettes, but | 
with this exception no excise duties are levied. Stamp duties are 
imposed on instruments used in civil proceedings in the Supreme — 
Court or in commercial or other transactions and based on the value 
of the transaction. 


81. The Tariff Amendment Act, assented to on 19th December, 
1932, provides a customs revenue of 124 per cent. ad valorem on | 
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most imports, though there are some items specifically taxed, while 
alcoholic beverages and tobacco pay a much higher rate. A sliding 
scale on agricultural products devized to protect articles capable 
of production in the Colony, is included. There is an export tax on 
pineapple and sisal plants, wrecked goods, and articles imported 
for a temporary purpose and exempted from duty under certain 
conditions. Chief among the exemptions from duty are printed 
books, flying machines, and essentials to agriculture and to the 
manufacture of native products. A list of prohibited imports in- 
jurious to health and morals is included. The Act expires at the 
end of the 1934 Session of the Legislature unless further extended. 

82. The Imperial Preference Act was repealed during the year 
1932, and a new tariff enacted to accord British goods such prefer- 
ences as were provided for under the terms of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment. By this Act a preference of 50 per cent. is accorded to 
British importations ; specific exceptions to this general preference 
are, however, included. 


APPENDIX. 
Bahamas Publications, etc. 
Title. Price. Agents for 
Sale. 
Laws: 
Revised Edition, volumes 1 and 2, 2 guineas per 3 
Cloth bound. volume. a 
Bound half calf aoe ae des 3 guineas per F) 
volume. i] 
Annual volumes for years subsequent to 4d. per printed as 
1928. page. E 
Single copies of Acts ” ” wo 
Rules, Regulations and Orders i in Council. + ¥ = 
Blue Books.. setae ae Eat 10s. 8 
Official Gazette aes A tee Aes 4d. per printed 4} 
page. Annual sub- 3 8 
scription, 12s. 6d. Ea 
Departmental Reports... eae «. 4d. per printed 33 
page. O8 
Census 1931 co 2s, 28 
Atlas with maps of Bahama Islands... 10s. te ¢ 
Bahamas Hand Book, 1926 (by Mary 10s. 2 s g 
Moseley, M.B.E.). 2.58 
Public Health and Medical Conditions 10s. seas 
in New Providence (by Sir Wilfred 332. 
Beverage, K.B.E., C.B., M.B., C.M., wees 
(Edin.) D.P.H., (Camb.) London School ea0 & 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine). eyez 
Law Report Volume 1, 1900-1906 (Edited 6s, o 8 
by Kenneth Solomon, K.C., Member of Ss 3 
Bahamas Bar). Jy 
Sand-fly Report, 1932 (by Dr. J. G. 9d. Colonial 
Myers, Sc. D., F.Z.8., F.E.S.). Secretary, 
Memorandum on Agriculture in Bahamas 2s. Nassau, 
(by Hon. Charles Dundas, C.M.G., 0.B.E.). Bahamas. 
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EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS 


Note on the work of the Board and Statement of Research and other 
Grants approved by the Secretary of State from July, 1926, to 
9d. 


March, 1932. Cmd. 4121. . ( 
British Empire Hardwoods from the point of view of Turnery. 2s, (28. 
Wool Quality ; A Study of the Influence of various contributory factors, 

their significance and the technique of their measurement. Cloth. 

: £1.18. (£1 1s. 9d.). 
Banana Breeding at the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture. 

(E.M.B. 47.) 1s. (1s. 2d). 
Further Changes in the Demand for Butter, July, 1928, and July, 1931. 

Report of an Investigation into the Retail Marketing of Butter in 
Nottingham. (E.M.B. 48.) 1s. (1s. 1d. 
Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 49.) Is. (1s. 
The Demand for Honey. (E.M.B. 50.) Is. (1s. 

Milk Price Margins. A Report on the Differences between Producers’ 

Prices, Wholesale Prices and Retail Prices of Liquid Milk in certain 

Large Cities in Different’ Countries. (E.M.B. 51.) Is. (1s. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 52.) 1s. (1s. 

Survey of Vegetable Oilseeds and Oils. Vol. I. Oil Palm Products. 

(E.M.B. 54.) Is. (18. 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1931. (E.M.B. 55.) 1s. (13. 
The Demand for Canned Vegetables. (E.M.B. 56.) Is. (18. 
Wool Survey. A Summary of Production and Trade in the Empire and 
Foreign Countries. (E.M.B. 57.) Qs, (23. 
Cattle Breeding in Jamaica and Trinidad. (E.M.B. 58.) 1s. (1s. 
The Storage of Tropically-grown Tomatoes. (H.M.B. 59.) 1s. (1s. 
Control of Wastage in Bananas, with special reference to Time and 
Temperature Factors. (E.M.B. 60.) Is. (1s. 
Survey of Oilseeds and Vegetable Oils. Vol. I. Coconut Palm 
Products. (E.M.B. 61.) Qs, (2s. 
Barley Survey. A Study of Barley Production, Exports, Imports, 
Marketing, Markets and Prices in the Principal Exporting and 
Importing Countries in the World. (E.M.B. 62.) 2s. (28. 
Empire Marketing Board. May, 1932, to May, 1933. (E.M.B. 63.) 1s. (1s. 
Sisal: A note on the Attributes of the Fibre and their Industrial 

Significance. (E.M.B. 64.) Is. (1s. 
Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 65.) Is. (1s. 
Dairy Produce Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 66.) Is. (1s. 

Report on the Infestation of Cured Tobacco in London by the Cacao 

Moth Ephestia Elutella H.B. (E.M.B. 67.) Is. (1s. 

Palestine Orange Shipments. (E.M.B. 68.) 1s. (1s. 
Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies in 1932. (E.M.B. 69.) 1s. (1s. 
The Demand for South African Deciduous Fruits. (E.M.B.70.) 1s. (1s. 2 
Coir: Report on Attributes and Preparation of Coconut Fibre. (E.M.B. 
1s. (1s, 

Banana Storage. An account of recent investigations into the Storage 
Behaviour of several varieties. (E.M.B. 72.) Is. (Is. 
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STATE OF BRUNEI 
REPORT OF THE BRITISH RESIDENT FOR THE YEAR 1933 


CHAPTER I 
GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE, AND HISTORY 


HISTORY 


A State named Puni, 45 days’ sail from Java, is mentioned several 
times in the annals of the Sung dynasty, which ruled over Southern 
China from about 960 to 1280 A. D., and it is practically certain that 
this is Brunei. In the 18th and 14th centuries Brunei owed allegience 
alternately to Mejapahit and Malacca. The Sultanate rose to great 
power in the early years of the 16th century in the reign of NAKHODA 
RaGaM and its authority extended not only over the Northern part of 
the Island of Borneo but over the Sulu Islands and part of the 
Philippines. 


The first European account of Brunei is that of PIGAFETTA who 
sailed with MAGELLAN on his famous voyage around the world and 
wrote his impressions of the various lands visited. PIGAFETTA saw 
Brunei in 1521 and was greatly impressed by the splendour of the 
Court and the size of the Town, the population of which he estimated 
at 25,000 families. 


Towards the end of the 16th century the power of Brunei began 
to decline and by the middle of the 19th century it had fallen hopelessly 
into decay and only a small part of its former territory remained. 
At this period the Town of Brunei seems to have been a profitable 
slave market for the captives of the Illanun and Sulu pirates on the 
coasts of Borneo. Sarawak was ceded to Sir JAMES BROOKE in 1841 
and concessions were made at later dates to the British North Borneo 
Company and to the Sarawak Government till Brunei has been reduced 
to its present boundaries. 


In 1888, the Sultan agreed that Great Britain should control his 
foreign relations and in 1906 a new agreement was made whereby a 
British Resident was appointed who became the Agent and representa- 
tive of His Britannic Majesty’s Government under the High 
Commissioner for the Malay States and whose advice must be asked 
and acted upon in all questions other than those touching 
Mohammedan religion. This followed the system existing in the 
States of the Malay Peninsula under British Protection. The 
Secretary to the High Commissioner in Singapore is the channel of 
communication between the Resident and the High Commissioner. 
The Resident is invariably an officer of the Malayan Civil Service. 


GEOGRAPHY 
_ The State of Brunei comprises an area of some 2,500 square miles, 
with a coast line of about 100 miles and lies between 4° 5’ and 5° 2” 
N. latitude and 114° 7’ and 115° 22’ E. longitude. Brunei Town is 
distant by sea 758 nautical miles from Singapore. 
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There is only one town of any size, Brunei or Darul-Salam (City 
of Peace), which is situated 12 miles from the mouth of the Brunei 
River at Muara and showed a population of 10,453 in the 1931 census. 
Prior to 1910 it consisted entirely of Malay houses built on nibong 
piles in the river but it now includes a strip of the mainland, mostly 
reclaimed, on which all Government buildings, shophouses and many 
private houses have been erected. 


: CLIMATE 
The climate is pleasant and healthy without any marked changes 
of temperature. During the day the temperature lies between 80° 
to 90° Fahrenheit but a light breeze is generally blowing which 
moderates the heat. At night the temperature usually falls below 80°. 


The average annual rainfall varies between 100 to 200 inches for 
different parts of the State. 


The meteorological returns are given in Appendices F and G. 


LANGUAGES 
The lingua franca is Malay which differs slightly from that 
generally spoken in Malaya but the local Bornean races, the Kedayans, 
Tutongs, Belaits and the Dusuns, have languages of their own, as have 
also the Dayak settlers from Sarawak. 


CHAPTER II 


GOVERNMENT 


The Sultan is the Ruler of the State of Brunei. By an agreement 
made in 1906 a British Resident was appointed whose advice must be 
asked and acted upon on all questions other than those touching 
Mohammedan religion. The present Sultan is His Highness AHMED 
TAJUDIN AKHAZUL KHAIRI WADIN IBNI ALMERHUM SULTAN 
MOHAMED JEMUL-UL-ALAM, K.C.M.G., who succeeded his father in 1924 
at the age of 11 years. During his minority the Duli Pengiran 
Bendahara and Duli Pengiran Pemancha were appointed to act as 
joint Regents. On 19th September, 1931 His Highness the Sultan 
assumed full power and the Regency terminated. 


During the absence of His Highness on a visit to England the 
Duli Pengiran Bendahara and Duli Pengiran Pemancha again acted 
as Regents. His Highness returned from England in August, 1933. 

The chief authority in the State is vested in the Sultan in Council. 
The Council at present consists of nine members including the 
British Resident. All legislation must receive the assent of the 
Council which also decides important questions of policy. 

The administration of Government is in the hands of the British 
Resident who is invariably an officer of the Malayan Civil Service 
with his headquarters at Brunei. The State is divided into five 
administrative districts, Brunei, Belait, Tutong, Temburong and 
Muara. These districts were all formerly in the charge of Malay 
Magistrates, but in December, 1930, owing to the rapid development 
of the Oilfield in the Belait District an Officer of the Malayan Civil 
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Service was appointed as Assistant British Resident to administer 
that District. The other Districts remain under Malay Officers. 
These officers were formerly known as Malay Magistrates but in 1982 
the title was altered to District Officer. 

Penghulus or Village headmen were appointed in 1931 in the 
padi growing districts and it is intended to extend this system 
gradually throughout the State. These Penghulus have certain powers 
as peace officers in the areas for which they are appointed. 

Sanitary Boards composed of official and unofficial members exist 
for the Town of Brunei and the Villages of Kuala Belait and Tutong, 
and licensing Boards exist in Brunei and Kuala Belait. 


CHAPTER III 


POPULATION 


The population of Brunei as given in the 1931 Census was 30,135 
and the estimated population for 1933 is about 32,900. 


The numbers of the various races are estimated as follows :—. 





Europeans ae Be ws 90 
Eurasians ne 22 re 30 
Malays oA ee .. 28,000 
Chinese Per ake -. 4,280 
Indians re e ee 200 
Others ae oe mn 300 

Total .. 32,900 





The number of births registered during the year was 1,411 as 
against 1,306 in 1982. This represents a crude birth-rate per mille 
of 42.93 as against 42.69 in 1932. 

Deaths from all causes totalled 867 giving a crude death-rate per 
mille of 26.38 as against 28.54 in 1932. 

The infantile mortality fell from 265.5 in 1932 per mille to 216 
per mille in 1933. The 1931 figures were 314.00 so that a steady 
improvement is noticeable. 

There was no organised immigration during the year although 
the development of the Oilfield at Kuala Belait attracted considerable 
outside labour. 


Fuller details will be found in the printed report of the Medical 
Officer for the State. 


CHAPTER IV 


HEALTH 


The Medical Department is in charge of an European Medical 
Officer with headquarters in Brunei. He is responsible for all Health 
and Medical Work in the State. 


The total revenue collected during the year was $1,205.76 as 
compared with $913.13 in 1932. 
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The total expenditure was $29,570.68 as compared with $17,956.77 
in 1932. The expenditure represents about 5.7% of the total revenue 
of the State. 


Although the death-rate is high, owing principally to infant 
mortality, Brunei may be said to be a healthy State. 

Malaria is rare in the larger centres of population and no 
blackwater fever has been recorded during 1933. 

Helminthic infections especially Ascaris are common. Ankylost- 
omiasis is found less frequently. 


An epidemic of Bacillary Dysentery occurred in one quarter of 
Brunei during the months of July and August. It was probably due 
to a defective water supply which has since been improved. 

In September there was an epidemic of influenza and in November 
an outbreak of measles. 


Birth and death registration is compulsory and the figures are 
reliable. The cause of death, however, is in over 90% of cases 
certified by non-medical persons, in most instances by headmen. 
Therefore the causes of death are largely guess work and unreliable. 


The most common diseases of a serious nature to which the 
majority of deaths in the State are attributable are beri-beri, 
convulsions, pneumonia, dysenteries and diarrhoea, malaria and 
tuberculosis. It is to be feared that there is a considerable amount of 
the latter disease in the State and in Brunei Town in particular. 

The following table gives the statistics of population, sickness, 
births and deaths amongst the various resident labour forces :— 




















Place of A Birth Death 
ean Labour eeantion Pickiess rate per | rate per 
=mployment 1,000 1,000 
British Malayan Petroleum ! 

Company, Ltd. ame wee 814 1,101 71 39.1 36.5 
Gadong Estate ais a 32 53 T4 | 18.9 18.9 
Batu Apoi and Biang Estates... 130 229 | 4.6 | No figure 4.8 
Labu Estate wn one 107 317 18.9 53.6 31.5 

| 





" Fuller information will be found in the printed Annual Report of 
the Medical Officer. 


HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARIES 


The Hospitals in Brunei may be divided into two classes (A) 
Government and (B) Others. 


A.—GOVERNMENT 
The main Government Hospital is at Brunei. Until 1933 it 
consisted of one ward of 18 beds, a small operating theatre, a 
Dispensary and Laboratory all in one building. In addition there 
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were three separate rooms available for women patients or, at times, 
mental cases under observation. 

With the increase in the prosperity of the State it was decided 
that the hospital should be enlarged and improved as soon as possible. 
During the year the following buildings were added :— 

(a) An Administrative Block consisting of an Office, Surgery, 
Dark-room, Laboratory, Clerk’s Office and Store; 
(b) A Mortuary. 

The original building will now be altered so as to provide for 
more ward accommodation. 

The Scheme further provides for the addition of new wards at 
the rate of at least one a year and it is expected that Brunei will 
have a well equipped up to date hospital in three or four years. 

A small Government Hospital consisting of a ward of 6 beds, 
dispensary, store and out-patient room was built at Tutong. It is to 
be placed in charge of a travelling dresser during 1934. 

The total number of admissions in Brunei totalled 258, an increase 
of 60 over 1932. Of this number, 200 were males, 48 females and 10 
children under the age of 12. 

_ An out-patient department for the treatment of minor maladies 
is part of the Brunei Hospital. 

There were two Travelling Dispensaries in charge of Dressers. 
With Brunei and Kuala Belait as Head-quarters, a regular service was 
given to all parts of the State. 

It has been decided to abolish the Travelling Dispensary, Kuala 
Belait in 1934. The new Headquarters will be at Tutong. This 
arrangement will be more efficient and economical. 

Whenever visits are paid to the interior eager demands are made 
for the more common medicines such as quinine, cough mixture, iodine 
and various ointments for sores. A total of 7,171 persons were treated 
by the Travelling Dressers as against 5,525 in 1932. The increase is 
due to the extension of the service to take in more areas. 

The medical service is free to all natives of the State and alien 
paupers. 


B.—OTHERS 

The British Malayan Petroleum Company, Limited, maintain a 
Hospital at Kuala Belait. This consists of two small wards, a 
laboratory and a minor operation theatre. Serious cases are sent to 
Miri Hospital which is the best equipped in North Borneo. 

A very satisfactory agreement was concluded between Government 
and the British Malayan Petroleum Company during the year whereby 
the Company Hospital is made available to Government patients, 
Government contributing towards certain stipulated costs at 
Proportionate rates. 

It is well staffed and equipped and the work especially in the field 
of preventive medicine is thorough. 

The new Hospital, projected in 1932, did not materialize in 1933, 
but it is anticipated that erection will be completed in 1934. 

In addition each Rubber Estate maintains a small Dispensary and 
Dressing Station. 

B 
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MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE 


This branch of the medical service was initiated in June with the 
appointment of a Chinese Lady as Maternity and Health Nurse. 

It is pleasing to record that success beyond the most optimistic 
expectations has attended its inception. 


The Brunei Malays from whom opposition was expected, have 
been the most zealous in the demand for the service and at the time 
of writing, it can be said with truth, that 90% of Malay births in 
Brunei are attended by the midwife. 


It is thought that much of the initial success was due to a rumour 
spread in the Town that attendance by the Nurse was compulsory 
and that if she were not called a fine would be levied. Needless to 
say this rumour was not contradicted and the Malays are now 
realising the benefit of the nurse’s help. 


An average of 40 cases per month has been maintained and it has 
been found necessary to increase the staff. 


A local woman has been appointed as a Probationer Midwife. 
Her training will be supervised by the Maternity Nurse. 


In addition to Maternity work, the women and children have been 
visited regularly and a Child Welfare Clinic has been established in 
the Hospital. 


The infantile mortality has been reduced from 265.5 per mille to 
216. per mille, and it is expected that this figure will be reduced still 
further in the next few years. 


As the local bidans (midwives without training or knowledge) 
have voluntarily sought instruction in the methods of modern 
midwifery, it is hoped that within a year or two the horrible methods 
and peactive® of midwifery indulged in by the Malay will have ceased 
to exist. 


SANITARY ORGANISATION AND DRAINING WORKS 


A Sanitary Board exists in each of the three larger town areas 
of Brunei, Kuala Belait and Tutong. The duties of the Sanitary 
Board are covered by an Enactment and it deals with all municipal 
queuene such as sanitation, building, markets, street and hawkers 
icences, etc. 


Malaria is not a serious problem in Brunei Town but draining, 
oiling and other preventive measures have been carried out in Kuala 
Belait on a large scale both by the British Malayan Petroleum 
Company, Limited and the Government. Two Estates in Brunei have 
also adopted this policy. 


A Brunei born Chinese took the course for Sanitary Inspectors 
in Singapore during the year and obtained his Diploma of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute in November. He has been engaged by Government 
and will be stationed in Kuala Belait.. The other Sanitary Inspectors 
have been trained locally by the Medical Officer. 


It may safely be said that a slow but steady progress is being 
made and lectures on the elements of hygiene are given from time to 
time in the Vernacular Schools. 
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A sum of $38,337 was set aside for Medical Services during 1934 
as against $36,479 in 1933. 

Fuller information on all Medical and Health matters may be 
found in the printed report on the Medical Department prepared by 
the Medical Officer, Brunei. 


* CHAPTER V 


HOUSING 


A.—TOWN AREAS 


Brunei, Kuala Belait and Tutong are the only townships of any 
size in the State of Brunei. Each of these areas is controlled by a 
Sanitary Board which is responsible for all questions of housing, 
sanitation, etc. Plans have to be submitted to the Board for all 
buildings to be erected within the Sanitary Board Area and penalties 
are provided for infringements of the rules. Any structural alteration 
has also to receive the sanction of the Board. 


Housing in the townships may be divided roughly into three 
classes. (a) Government-owned houses occupied by its servants, 
(b) Shop-houses and (c) Privately owned native huts and houses. 


(a) Government Houses.—There are comparatively few of these 
and they are occupied by European officials and Senior Native 
subordinates. Most houses are of wood and have at least two rooms 
and a kitchen and adequate sanitary arrangements. With increased 
revenue more Government quarters are being erected. New Senior 
Officers Quarters are being made of brick as being more permanent 
and cheaper to upkeep. 


(b) Shop-houses—These are mostly occupied by Chinese 
Traders. The upper part of the building is inhabited by the shop- 
keeper and his family, while the lower part is used as a shop. The 
type of building is strictly controlled by the Board and may be deemed 
satisfactory. 

(c) By far the greatest number of houses are privately owned. 
In Brunei Town the majority of the Malay population has lived from 
time immemorial in huts raised on piles built on mud flats in the river. 
These flats are exposed at low tide but flooded at high tide. The tides 
effectively dispose of rubbish and other impurities. The huts vary 
in size from a minimum of one room and a kitchen according to the 
wealth or position of the inhabitant. 

Besides the river-huts there are huts on the mainland both in 
Brunei and the other Town areas. These are usually of the same type 
as the river-dwellings with plank walls and attap thatched roofs. 
They are situated as a rule in small plots owned by the householder. 

There is nothing wrong with the hut on Sanitary grounds but it 
must be admitted that there is a tendency to overcrowding. This is 
not as a general rule due to paucity of building space or to lack of 
money, but it has been customary for the Malay to have his family and 
hear relations with him and the habit will not be relinquished easily. 


There are also a few privately owned Chinese houses in Brunei. 
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All houses in Sanitary Board areas are liable to inspection by the 
officers of the Board. 


In the country areas the usual type of dwelling is a one or two 
roomed hut where the owner of the land lives with his wife and 
children. The raised wooden hut with attap thatched roof is most 
common, but kajang walls are also found. Kajang is a species of 
palm leaf and when the leaves are stitched together a very effective 
wall is formed. The Kajang house may be said to last roughly for 
a period of three years and is delightfully cool. 


Certain Dayak settlers and Dusuns and Muruts in the wilder 
parts live in long houses. 


These houses vary in length according to the number of 
inhabitants. They consists of a covered verandah where the bachelors 
live and a number of rooms which are occupied by the married couples. 
The largest I have seen in Brunei was about 150 feet in length with 
about 10 rooms. There were from 50 to 60 people resident. Much 
larger houses exist in Sarawak. 


Certain Estates and the British Malayan Petroleum Company, 
Limited, house their own labourers. 


The lines are subject to inspection by Government Officers and 
must be built and inhabited in accordance with the provisions of a 
Labour Enactment. 


The State is not sufficiently advanced for such institutions as 
building societies. The space available for building is ample and the 
type of house suitable to the needs of the country. Besides inspection 
and enforcement of sanitary laws in town areas and on Estates no 
special action is taken, nor is it necessary at present. 


CHAPTER VI 


PRODUCTION 


GENERAL 


Land and Surveys.—All land, not held under title or by concession, 
is called State Land which the Resident may dispose of on behalf of 
the Ruler in accordance with “The Land Code, 1909”. 


Alienated land is held either in perpetuity or for a number of 
years by entry in the Land Office Register and the document of title 
issued to the landholder is an Extract from this Register endorsed 
with a plan. The title covers surface right only and is subject to 
certain reservations in favour of Government such as the right to all 
minerals and to resume for public purposes on payment of 
compensation. 


Mining.—Licences to prospect for minerals such as coal and oil 
may be issued by the Resident and mining leases may likewise be 
issued by him subject to the sanction of the High Commissioner when 
the area exceeds five square miles. 


All transactions, e.g., transfers of land, mortgages, etc., are not 
effective till they have been registered in the Land Office. 
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Surveys.—All survey of alienated land is done by prismatic 
compass and boundary marks of stones are planted. The accuracy 
of this survey is open to question, but this is unavoidable until the 
finances of the State will run to the establishment of a Survey 
Department. 

Area under title and concession.—The area in private occupation 
at the end of the year was roughly 179,000 acres. There were about 
4,200 small holdings. In addition 86,400 acres are held by the British 
Malayan Petroleum Company, Limited under Oil Prospecting Licences. 

Lands cancelled.—Two hundred and eighty-eight lots involving 
asum of $4,257.15 and an acreage of 2,436 acres were cancelled during 
the year for non-payment of arrears of rent. Nearly all of these 
lands were uncultivated. 


MINERALS 


Oil.—Oil was first found in 1914 at Labi in the District of Belait. 
The British Malayan Petroleum Company, Limited, which is allied to 
the Sarawak Oilfields, Limited obtained a lease of this area in 1924. 
The results obtained from the Labi field were disappointing and the 
area was evacuated in November, 1931. 

Prospecting was also carried on in the coastal area of the Belait 
District and in April, 1929, oil was found at Seria about 10 miles 
North-west of Kuala Belait where the Headquarters of the Company 
are situated. It soon became apparent that a commercial oilfield that 
might rival that of Miri in Sarawak had been discovered and great 
progress was made in 1930 and 1931 in testing the extent of the field 
and developing it for production. In 1932 a pipe-line from Seria to 
the refinery at Lutong in Sarawak territory was completed and 
production was commenced. 

The amount of oil produced has steadily increased and royalties 
amounting to about $230,000 were received during the year. This 
represents about 2/5th of the total revenue of the State. Two Wells 
were sunk out to sea during the year with success and one was brought 
to production. 

Geological surveys were continued in many parts of the State 
especially in the Tutong District and test drilling was started near 
Kuala Abang. 

A gas line was constructed from Seria to Lutong during the year 
and the State will derive a small revenue from the export of gas. 

Chinese, Malay and Indian labour is employed. The Chinese are 
mainly on contract and the other races on daily wages. 

Coal.—Coal is known to exist in the State of Brunei and seams 
at Muara were worked for over 25 years by the Rajah of Sarawak. 

_ . Since that date various Sydicate have been interested but their 
inability to attract sufficient capital has brought their efforts to nought. 

In 1931 a report on the chances of developing Brunei coal was 
made by a geologist of the Federated Malay States Mines Department. 
He formed the opinion that the development of Brunei Coal would be 
very expensive and difficult owing to the peculiar nature of the seams. 

The Syndicate that were negotiating at the beginning of the year 
found themselves unable to accept the conditions laid down by 
Government and no interest is now being shown by any Company. 
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Mining by native methods was carried out on a small scale. 
Seventy-eight tons of coal to a value of $618 were exported in 1933 
as against 168 tons to the value of $1,750 in 19382. 


AGRICULTURE 


General.—The carrying out of the agricultural policy outlined by 
the Adviser on Agriculture during his visit in 1982 was commenced 
at the beginning of 1938. Experimental padi plots were started in 
the main areas and land was cleared for a small Agricultural Station 
for experimental crops near Brunei. The Agricultural Field Officer, 
Singapore visited the State in August and planted most of the crops 
himself leaving instructions regarding the planting of the remainder. 


Most of the plants are growing well but it is too early to form 
any conclusions. The test plots of padi are particularly promising. 


The coffee planted by, and put under the charge of, a local Dutch 
planter of some experience in 1931 is flourishing and berries have 
appeared on some of the shrubs. The first crop may be expected in 
1934, 


Some pepper shoots were obtained from Sarawak and given to 
selected growers at Labi in the Belait District. The plants are still 
alive but it is too early to say whether the experiment will be 
successful or not. 

During his visit in 1932 the Adviser remarked that he thought 
the soil of Brunei would be very suitable for Oil-palm. Some seeds 
have been planted in the Experimental Station this year and the 
shoots have recently appeared above ground. They look very healthy. 


The two boys sent for training to the Agricultural School at 
Serdang in the Federated Malay States have completed their course 
and will return to Brunei early in 1934 after a special training in 
the padi fields of Malacca. 


Three more boys were sent for training during the year. 


Agricultural.—Rubber, Sago and Rice are the chief agricultural 
products of the State. 


Rubber.—The area under rubber is estimated to be about 9,000 
acres of which some 4,000 acres belong to European Companies and 
the remainder to Asiatic Small-holders. 


The price of rubber continued low for the first half of the year 
but there was a welcome upward trend later. As a result of rubber 
rising to over 10 cents a pound many natives have commenced to 
work their smallholdings. It is considered that 10 cents a pound is 
about the minimum at which owners of smallholdings are prepared 
to tap their trees. 


The export increased from 1,473,829 pounds in 1932 to 2,270,249 
pounds in 1933 and the total value of rubber exported increased from 
$104,899 in 1932 to $236,249 in 1933. 


Local labour is chiefly employed. Formerly Tamils were recruited 
for some Estates but all recruiting has now ceased. A few Javanese 
are still working. 
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Sago.—Sago is derived from the pith of two palms. These palms 
are indigenous to Brunei and in the Districts of Belait, Tutong and 
Temburong their cultivation is an important industry. 

This commodity is cultivated by natives only at present. The 
area under cultivation in the State is roughly 5,000 acres. 

Raw sago is the staple food of the races of the interior such as 
the Tutongs, Dusuns, etc., just as rice is to the Malays. 

During the world shortage of rice in 1919/20 sago proved a most 
valuable reserve of food not only for the native population but for 
alien coolies employed on estates. 

Owing to the continued low price of this commodity little attention 
has been paid by owners to their sago land and in most cases the 
matured palms are either left to die a natural death or allowed to 
flower before they are cut for the extraction of starch. 

The sago industry in the State is capable of great expansion. 
The native method of extracting the starch is extremely wasteful and 
the introduction of machinery would multiply the output. 

The low prices prevailing make it not worth while to pay much 
attention to this commodity at present, but when the price rises to a 
reasonable level the setting up of mills in the Tutong, Temburong 
and Belait Districts might be considered. 

The amount of sago flour exported differed little from that 
exported in 1932, but the value of the exports showed a considerable 
decrease. 

_The figures are 5,125 pikuls to a value of $4,524 in 1933 as 
against 5,148 pikuls to a value of $8,568 in 1932. 

Rice.—In many respects rice is the most impotrant crop in the 
State. The area devoted to its cultivation is greater than that under 
any other crop; its culture is the chief industry of the native 
Population, particularly the Kedayans and the Tutongs, and it 
Provides the staple food of the great majority of the inhabitants. 

Since 1929 the Government has paid great attention to the 
encouragement of the growing of wet padi by the Kedayan cultivators 
in the Kilanas and Lumapas Districts of Brunei. The acreage planted 
and the yield have increased yearly since the inception of this policy. 

After an experience of four years of wet padi planting the 
Kedayans have now realised and appreciated the advantages of this 
Method over the wasteful dry method of cultivation practised by their 
ancestors in the past. 

The total acreage under rice cultivation in the State in 1933 was 
approximately 8,255 acres with a yield of 1,023,960 gantangs as 
against 12,000 acres with a yield of 991,223 gantangs in 1932. Of 
the 1933 figures 4,835 acres with a yield of 573,856 gantangs were 
under dry padi and 3,420 acres with a yield of 450,104 gantangs under 
wet padi as against 7,000 acres and 5,000 acres with a yield of 536,927 
and 454,296 gantangs under dry and wet respectively in 1932. 

It will be observed that the total acreage under padi in 1932 was 
greater than in 1933. This is due, probably, to overestimating the 
acreage in 1932. The acreage figures are, however, very unreliable 
and it is my personal opinion that a larger acreage was planted in 
1933 than in 1982. 
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The quantity of rice produced in 1933 is only about one-third 
the total quantity consumed in the State, and the desirability of 
making the country more self-supporting is being contemplated. 

In spite of a good harvest imports of rice increased. It is 
probable that the cheapness of this commodity caused a bigger 
consumption in the home. 

Harvesting for the 1932/1933 season commenced in March and 
was completed in June. 

Statistics showing the acreage planted and yield in the various 
Districts in 1933 are given below :— 





























ACREAGE UNDER YIELD OF Average per acre 
District = 

Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 
\cres Acres Gantangs | Gantangs | Gantangs | Gantangs 

Brunei... ees 1,193 2,379 +| 228,300 291,900 191 123 
Muara... oe qT 121 12,480 11,003 162 91 
Tutong ... oo 1,518 1,437 128,805 139,938 85 97 
Belait... ... eee 123 246 28,070 49,860 228 202 
Temburong eee 509 652 62.449 81,155 103 124 
Total ... 3,420 4,835 450,104 573,856 181 118 

Ss ad 
Grand Total ... 8,255 1,023,960 Average 134 














The main cultivators are Kedayans. There are no European 
owned rice lands in the State. 


A Rice Mill was set up by Government in Brunei Town during 
the year. Cultivators were encouraged to bring their rice for milling, 
Government taking 5% of the rice and the by-products such as bran, 
etc., in payment of running costs. It later became possible to accept 
by-products only in return for milling. Very satisfactory results were 
obtained from the milling and after a certain show of reluctance at 
first, from fear of incurring the wrath of the Rice Spirits, cultivators 
sent in their rice in fair quantities. It is thought that there will be 
a big demand for milling after the next harvest. Government also 
undertook to mill for dealers but at a substantially higher rate as it 
is desired to cut out the middlemen as far as possible. 


FOREST DEPARTMENT 


As a result of the report on the Forests of Brunei made by 
Mr. C. L. DuRANT, Malayan Forest Service, after his visit in 1932, 
it was decided to start a Forest Department in the State. In March, 
1933 Mr. J. S. SMITH of the Malayan Forest Service was seconded 
to Brunei from the Federated Malay States with two Subordinates. 
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It was seen that the immediate requirements were twofold (a) 
legislation to control forest working and (b) a comprehensive 
exploration of forest resources in the State. 


Legislation.—Regulations were drawn up under the Land Code 
and brought into force in October, 1933 and the new system is now 
working smoothly. 


Exploration.—Attention was first directed to the more accessible 
timber areas in the Belait District and a thorough examination was 
made of the swamp Forests on either side of the Belait River. The 
coastal region and the Eastern slopes of the Andulau hills were also 
explored. It was found that much valuable timber existed although 
shifting cultivation had done considerable damage in some areas. 


Regulations have now been introduced to prohibit promiscuous 
cutting of virgin jungle. 

A fuller memorandum on the results of the year’s exploration has 
been prepared by the State Forest Officer and will be made available 
to interested persons on application. It may also be mentioned that 
the valuable report of Mr. DURANT made after his visit and entitled 
“The Forests of Brunei’ is available in printed form and can be 
obtained from the British Resident Brunei. The cost is $1. 


Jelutong.—For some years the local Jelutong trade was of great 
importance but bad tapping methods has caused such heavy mortality 
in the crop that it was becoming increasingly difficult to work it 
economically. Enumerations showed that at least 759 of the original 
crop had perished so that it had become necessary to tap more and 
more drastically to obtain a profitable yield of latex. Furthermore it 
was found by experiment that trees which had been maltreated could 
not be persuaded to give an economic yield of latex by any reasonably 
conservative tapping method. It was therefore decided to close down 
a portion of the Jelutong area and to concentrate in the other portion 
on raising the quality on the finished product which had heretofore 
been remarkably poor. The idea was taken up enthusiastically by 
the workers and towards the end of the year a gratifying increase 
in prices was recorded. 


All Jelutong is now classed for the purpose of assessing export 
duty as first class Jelutong. This will serve to encourage proper 
refining methods. 


It must be admitted that the new method of assessment caused 
a fall in revenue at first as many minor traders stopped work. This, 
however, will be all to the good of the trade in future as only traders 
of substance using proper methods will undertake the work. 


Total exports for the year amounted to 1,947 pikuls to a value of 
$19,215 as against 4,988 pikuls to a value of $32,773 in 1932. 


Utilization.—It is regrettable that in spite of local advantages 
Brunei is not yet self-supporting in timber and comparatively large 
quantities are imported from neighbouring countries. With the 
introduction of new Forest royalties, which tended to raise the price 
of timber, protection was accorded to local sawyers by increasing the 
import duty on timber to 10% ad valorem. It is thought that the 
industry will soon adjust itself to the State’s requirements. 

c 
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Total revenue from Forest Produce amounted to $3,748 as against 
$4,965 in 1932 and $3,173 in 1931. With the new system working 
smoothly it is hoped that a substantial increase will be shown next 
year, 


INDUSTRIES 


Cutch.—The Island Trading Company, Limited which has been 
established in Brunei Town since 1900 exported 1,788 tons of bark 
extract (cutch) valued at $123,757 in 1933 as compared with 2,833 
tons valued $195,465 in 1932. In the manufacture of this amount 
7,667 tons of bark and 6,827 tons firewood were consumed. Most of 
the bark used comes from areas outside the State, but there are still 
a number of trees in the Belait District. This area can only be 
worked at certain times of the year owing to shipping difficulties. 


The Cutch Works partially closed down-during the year owing 
to accumulation of stocks. This accounted for the decrease in exports. 
It was possible to absorb most of the labour so thrown out of work 
in special Government works 


The labour employed in this industry is almost entirely native 
Brunei labour. 

Arts and Crafts.—The products of the three chief native crafts of 
Brunei are silverware, sarongs and brassware. 


Silverware.—The Brunei silversmiths are perhaps the most 
famous in the Malay Archipelago. 


Thanks to the assistance of the Malayan Arts and Crafts Society 
a@ ready market has been found in Singapore and there is a steady 
demand for the silverware. 


The total value of the export of silverware in 1933 was about 
$4,346 as against $7,017 in 1932. 


Although a large decrease is shown in exported silverware in 
actual fact the silversmiths are suffering little as with the increase in 
the European population local sales show a useful return. Visitors to 
Brunei are also more numerous than formerly and most of them bring 
away some article as a memento. 


The silversmiths are particularly clever at copying European 
articles such as cigarette boxes and cases, ashtrays, finger-bowls, 
condiment sets, etc., preserving, however, the distintive ornamental 
patterns of old Brunei silver. 

In the past it was usual to melt down silver dollars but at the 
beginning of 1931 a consignment of ingot silver was imported. The 
silversmiths were quick to realise the benefits of the change. 

A system of marking all silverware as a guarantee that the 
article is genuine was introduced during 1931 and is still in force. 

Brunei silver is now to be seen at most Exhibitions held in 
Malaya. 

Weaving.—Both silk and cotton sarongs are made by the Brunei 
women. Such articles as table covers are also made in variety of 
colours. The texture is of excellent quality and compares very 
favourably with the woven goods from other parts of the Malay 
Peninsula. 
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Cheap machine made goods have, however, ruined the market and 
there has been a steady decline in sales for the past few years. 

In spite of advice the weavers are most unwilling to bring down 
their prices so as to enable them to compete with the machine made 
_ goods. Only 111 sarongs were exported in 1933 against 179 sarongs 

in 1932. Cheap Japanese cotton goods are capturing the market. 

Brassware.—The Bruneis are very skilful brass-workers but this 
trade also has felt the general depressions. A ready market used to 
be found among the natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo but 
exports have fallen greatly since 1930 and continue to decline. Total 
exports amounted to 11 pikuls as against 20 pikuls in 1932. 

In addition to the usual brassware, the smiths are skilful at 
copying accurately such articles as propellers, water-pumps, driving 
pinions and other pieces of machinery. 

Fisheries.—Fishing provides a livelihood for a very great number 
of the inhabitants of Brunei district. In addition to fresh fish which 
has a ready market locally, a dried prawn industry flourishes. 1933 
was, however, a bad year owing to the low prices prevailing for this 
commodity. Nine hundred and forty pikuls to a value of $31,306 were 
exported compared with 1,070 pikuls to a value of $46,114 in 1932. 
The catch, too, was smaller than usual. 

The industry is financed by local Chinese traders who employ 
Brunei fishermen. 

ee number of head of livestock in the State is very 
small, 

While flourishing pig industries on a small scale exist at Baru-baru 
and Berbunot Islands and at Kuala Belait, there are few herds of 
cattle or buffales in the State. Six male and six female buffales 
were imported by Government from British North Borneo with a 
ee to starting a small herd for work on the Experimental padi 
plo 

It is felt that a thriving industry could be built up and attention 
will be given to this side of agricultural in the next few years. 

Market Gardens.—The increase in the population in Kuala Belait 
has encouraged the market gardener and excellent vegetables are 
grown at Labi and sold in the Kuala Belait Market. The well known 
skill and industry of the Chinese gardener has even succeeded in 
growing vegetables of a fair standard in the poor soil of Kuala Belait 
itself. Vegetables and fruits find a ready market and the supply is 
not equal to the demand. 


CHAPTER VII 


COMMERCE 

The aggregate value of trade for the year was $4,602,805 as 

Rane ait 935,985 in 1932 and $2,695,005 in 1931. 
orts.—The total value of imports was $2,411,768 as against 
$2, ain: "247 i in 1932 a slight decrease. This decrease in value is partly 
due to lower prices of commodities. Noteworthy increases were 
recorded in provisions, sarongs, tobacco, machinery, fuel oil and 
miscellaneous. Decreases in value were found in rice, although the 
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quantity imported increased slightly, petroleum, motor vehicles, and 
coin and bullion. 

The large decrease in motor vehicles was due to purchases made 
by the Oil Company in 1932. The cars were still serviceable in 1933. 
The large building programmes of both Government and the Oil 
Company caused 2,324 tons of cement to be imported valued at $33,253. 

Exports.—The total value of exports for the year was $2,191,037 
as against $1,505,738 in 1932. Greater exports of crude oil and 
plantation rubber were responsible for the increase. Decreases were 
shown in most other exports. The low prices prevailing made trade 
in these commodities uneconomical. 

Tables showing the principal exports and imports for the years 
1981, 1932 and 1933 and a comparative statement showing the 
distribution of trade by districts are given in Appendix D and 
Appendix E respectively. 

The total revenue derived from Customs Duties amounted to 
$178,266 for the year as against $152,969 in 1932. 

Import duties amounted to $169,068 as against $142,418 collected 
in 1932. The increase is due in the main to the expansion of the Kuala 
Belait Oilfield, but there are also welcome indications of economic 
recovery in some directions. 

Export duties amounted to $9,198 for the year as against $10,551 
collected in 1982. The decrease of $1,353 was chiefly accounted for 
by smaller exports of jelutong and dried prawns. 

The collections of Customs Duties in each of the Districts were 
as follows :— 

















Export Duties Import Duties 
District 

1931 1932 | 1933 1931 | 1932 | 1933 

: $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Brunei and Muara «| 7,036 | 5.589 5,358 55,447 58,661 | 61,193 
Belait ase ee 2,473 2.680 1,548 58,425 75,411 | 96,977 
Tutong oo aes 1,455 1,278 818 3,720 4,679 6,464 
Temburong ig oes: 1,333 1,004 1,474 4,643 3,667 | 4,434 
Torar ...| 12,297 | 10,551 | 9,198 | 122,235 | 142,418 |169,068 





During the year certain additional preferential rates of duty were 
given to goods of British manufacture. 

A Schedule, Appendix C, is attached showing the various rates 
of duty in force in the State. 

Chandu.—The total quantity of chandu sold during the year 
amounted to 7,903 tahils as against 6,591 tahils in 1932 and 6,642 
tahils in 1931. 

The net revenue derived from sales of chandu (after deducting 
cost of administration totalling $6,264) amounted to $53,430 for the 
year as against $42,848 in 1932 (cost of administration deducted), 
an increase of $10,582. 

The retail price thoughout the year was $10 per tahil. 

Three hundred and thirty adult Chinese were registered as chandu 
smokers during the year as against five hundred and eighty-seven in 
1932. The decrease was due firstly to a number of smokers having 
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been cured of their addiction to chandu and surrendered their 
registration cards and secondly to many smokers having left the 
Belait District in the fourth quarter of the year due to cutting down of 
the labour force. 

The packing of chandu in tubes was so satisfactory that no 
damaged chandu was returned to Singapore during the year. 

There was no export or transhipment of chandu or opium during 
the year, neither was there any chandu in transit. 

There was no change in the number of depots, totalling eight. 

There were two minor offences against the Chandu Rules. 

Five hundred and ninety tahils of chandu dross (199 tahils first 
quality and 400 tahils second quality) were repurchased from smokers 
during the year as against five hundred and thirty-four tahils (214 
tahils 1st quality and 320 tahils 2nd quality) in 1932. 

The Rules for the registration of Chandu Smokers were amended 
twice during the year (once in January and once in August). The 
New Rules restrict the amount of chandu to be purchased by smokers 
and nominee purchasers in one day and make it compulsory for 
smokers to furnish photographs and details of their birthplace. 


CHAPTER VIII 


WAGES AND COST OF LIVING 
There was a slight increase in wages of Agricultural labourers 
at the end of the year. The cost of living was low for labourers as 
the price of rice dropped slightly. 
as The following table gives a comparison of wages in 1932 and 
3 :— 
Monthly Wages 


1932 1988 
A—Government Labourers :— 
Road-work, Skilled $16—$ 50 p.m. $16—$ 50 p.m. 
Unskilled $10.50—$15 ,, $10.50—$15 ,, 
Workshop and 
General Skilled $15—$ 65 ,, $15—$ 65 ,, 
Unskilled $12—$ 15 ,, $12—$ 15 ,, 
B.—Agricultural Estates :— 
Skilled $12—$ 15 _,, $12—$ 15 


Unskilled $ 7.50—$12 ,, $ 7. 50—$12 rs 

C.—Other Industries :— 
Cutch Factory Skilled $15—$ 45 ,, $15—$ 30 ,, 
Unskilled $12—$ 15 ,, $10.50—$ 15,, 
Oilfields Skilled $30—$100__,, $30—$100__,, 
Unskilled $13—$ 33 _,, $13—$ 30 ,, 

An employer is entitled to demand nine hours of work a day under 
the Labour Enactment. 

The staple food is rice. It is estimated that a grown man eats 
approximately six gantangs a month. The prices for rice in 1933 
were :— 

1st quality 32 cents a gantang as against 35 cents in 19382. 
2nd 23 


” ” ” ” ” ” 


8rd, 20, ” ” 25 ” 
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The monthly cost of living for an Indian labourer is roughly $8.25 
while that of Malays and Chinese may be put at between $9 to $14 
per month. Indigenous labourers can lessen their budget by growing 
their own vegetables and catching their own fish at which they are 
particularly skilful. 

The cost of living is higher in Brunei than in most other parts of 
the Malay Peninsula both for natives and Europeans owing to the 
necessity for transhipment of various goods. 

The following table shows the number of labourers in the chief 
places of employment during 1933 :— 


























Island British Four 
Trading Malay. European 
Race Government.| Company, | Petroleum | Rubber Total 
Ltd. Company. Ltd.| Estates 
Brunei and other 
Bornean Races ... 312 420 841 558 1,631 
Chinese... ase 20 ee 536 17 573 
Indians os peer: ae 126 2 129 
Javanese aes 2 cen ose 54 56 
ToTaL ... 335 420 | 1,008 681 2,389 





It must be remembered that the above figures represent 
permanent labour forces only. Many more labourers are employed 
on contract and casual labour. There is practically no unemployment. 

A large number of Bruneis are employed in fishing. 


CHAPTER IX 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS 
A.—STATE SCHOOLS 

Again it is possible to record with satisfaction an increase in the 
number of pupils attending the Vernacular Schools in the State. The 
number of boys and girls now attending these schools is 897 as against 
794 in 1932 and 598 in 1931. 

New Vernacular Schools were opened at Labi in the Belait 
District and Kilanas in the Brunei District. In both cases the request 
eure em the local inhabitants and they themselves erected the school 

uilding. 

There are now 15 Vernacular Schools in the State. 

Compulsory education is only in force in Brunei Town and in 
Kuala Belait. The Enactment was lightly enforced, however, as the 
increase in the number of pupils shows that the people themselves 
are beginning to realise the value of education to their children. 

The two ex-pupils of the Brunei Vernacular School who had 
received training at the Sultan Idris Training College in Malaya 
assumed duty at the beginning of the year. The fruits of their 
training are becoming apparent. One was posted to the Brunei School 
and one to the Tutong School. 

At the suggestion of the Brunei teacher some 10 of the elder boys 
were enrolled as Boy Scouts. When these boys have been thoroughly 
trained it is hoped to form a troop. ‘ 

Basketry Work was also started and very neat and useful products 
were made by some of the pupils. 
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106 Two other pupils were sent for training at-the College during 
2. 

In addition 5 boys were receiving training at Government expense 
at the Agricultural School at Serdang in Malaya, and four boys were 
apprenticed to the State Forest Officer for instruction in Forestry. 

The curriculum of the State Schools is based on that of the 
Vernacular Schools in Malaya and all teaching is in the Malay 
language. Nothing is taught that might tend to drive Malays from 
their native trades and occupations. 

Small areas of land for School Gardens are provided where 
possible. 

Footballs are given to most Schools and physical exercise is 
encouraged. 

The only Malay Girls’ School in the State continued to function 
throughout the year but there was an increase of one only in the 
numbers. Apart from Government Servants few Malays like the idea 
of their girls attending school. It is hoped, however, that slow 
progress will be made against the wall of conservatism. It must be 
remembered that “‘purdah” has a much stronger hold in Brunei than 
in the Federated Malay States. 

A sum of $14,742 was spent on Education in 1933 as against 
$12,810 in 1932. 

The following table shows the number of children on the Registers 
of the State Schools during 1931, 1932, and 1933 with the average 
attendance in each during 1933. 





District and School Number on Numberon Numberon Average 
Register, Register, Register, Attendance, 
1981 1982 1933 3 

Brunei and Muara:— 

Brunei, boys -. 268 369 392 81% 

Brunei (GIRLS) .. Closed 13 14 84% 

Gadong, boys af 41 30 25 65% 

Sengkurong, boys Le 30 19 26 63% 

Kilanas, boys STs — —_— 40 19% 

Muara, boys ee _ 66 71 80% 

'utong:— 

Tutong, boys ste 65 13 12 63% 

Lubok Pulau, boys... 24 24 23 81% 

Tanjong Maya, boys .. 41 49 49 67% 

Tumpuan Ugas, boys . 35 36 31 57% 
Belait:— 

Kuala Belait, boys. 35 37 52 16% 

Peneenlae Siong, boys: —_ 20 17 N% 

Labi _ _ 43 88% 
Temburong:— 

Temburong, boys #4 33 39 21 10% 

Labu, boys re 31 19 21 58% 

Total .. 598 194 897 72% 


On the whole attendance are better than last year. The 
attendances at schools in a scattered area fall off badly in wet weather. 
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B.—PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


In addition to the State Schools there are private schools at 
Brunei and Kuala Belait opened by the Chinese Community for the 
benefit of their children both boys and girls. Small grants-in-aid are 
given by Government and periodical inspections made. 

There were 50 boys and 22 girls on the Register of the Brunei 
School at the end of 1933 and 46 boys and 10 girls on the Register 
of the Belait School. This shows an increase as compared with 1932 
when the total number of pupils in the two schools was 115. 


English Education.—The Government pays an annual contribution 
to the Government English School at Labuan. The two Brunei boys 
who were being educated there at Government expense completed their 
course at the end of the year. Another boy will be sent in 1934. 


The younger brother of His Highness the Sultan and the two 
young sons of the former Regents who were sent at Government 
expense to the Malay College at Kuala Kangsar continued their 
education. 

In 1931 Mr. SYNoTtT the Chaplain for the District opened a School 
at Kuala Belait. 


There were 28 boys and 7 girls at the end of 1933, mostly the 
sons and daughters of the subordinate staff of the British Malayan 
Petroleum Company, Limited. Both Government and the British 
Malayan Petroleum Company contribute to the upkeep of the School. 
English is taught. It was strictly laid down that the school should 
be non-sectarian and that religious teaching should be optional. 


In 1933 the Roman Catholic Mission also opened a small school 
in Belait. There were 29 boys and 8 girls at the end of the year. 


Fees.—All Government Malay Vernacular Education is free and 
text books are provided. Pupils pay for their own exercise books, 
pencils, etc. 

Chinese School, Brunei—Each child pays $1 per mensem. 
Children whose fathers are dead are exempted from fees. Reduced 
fees are sometimes allowed in cases of extreme poverty. No 
scholarships are given. 


Chinese School, Kuala Belait.—Fees are fixed by the Committee 
in accordance with the parents’ income. $1.50 per mensem is the 
maximum fee and the majority pay $1 per mensem. Others pay 
50 cents and exemption is given in cases of extreme poverty. No 
scholarships are given. 


Mr. Synott’s School, Kuala Belait—The fees are $1.50 per 
mensem for each pupil. No exemption is granted as the school is 
intended for children of the more wealthy class. No scholarships are 
given. 

Roman Catholic Mission School, Kuala Belait.—Fee $1 per 


mensem for each pupil. No exemption from fees. No Scholarships 
are given. 
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CHAPTER X 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT 


River—Steamers drawing up to 12 feet can reach Brunei Town 
except at times of very low tide. There is, however, an artificial 
barrier of rock across the river about eight miles from its mouth 
constructed as a measure of defence in former days. 


A narrow channel allows passage to ships but the awkward turn 
involved makes it impossible for ships over 200 feet in length to 
proceed up river unless they are fitted with twin-screws. It may be 
found possible to blow up this barrier in future years but the very 
great expense involved would not be justified at the present stage of 
development of the State. 

The Straits Steamship Company, Limited, Motor Vessel BRUNEI 
maintained regular services between Brunei, Labuan and Kuala Belait. 


The Sarawak Steamship Company’s vessel the AUBY called about 
once a month direct from Singapore. The vessel made regular visits 
to Belait as well as to Brunei and proved a very useful supplement 
to the Straits Steamship Company’s service. 


More or less regular motor-launch services were maintained 
between Brunei and the up-river districts and between Kuala Belait 
and Labuan. 

The rivers with their various tributaries are used largely as a 
means of communication by the natives in their prahus. 


Te Roads.—The chief road in Brunei is that linking up Brunei with 
tong. 

It is an earth road extending for about 32 miles and opens up 
much valuable agricultural land. After crossing the Tutong River by 
ferry an excellent beach is used as a highway as far as Kuala Belait. 


The road is however, often impassable in very wet weather 
although extensive improvements were made during the year. It is 
evident that with increasing traffic on the highway to the important 
District of Kuala Belait a policy of metalling will have to be carried 
out. Unfortunately there is no block metal in Brunei and the laying 
of concrete stretches seems to be the best method, especially with a 
view to future upkeep. About 2 miles of concrete road was finished 
during the year. It is unfortunate that a large building programme 
makes it impossible to spend more on roads. 


A Mail Service is maintained twice weekly between Brunei and 
Kuala Belait. 

The new road constructed by the Sarawak Government between 
Limbang and Brunei was useable by light motor traffic until the end 
of the year when exceptionally heavy rains caused land slips in the 
hilly portion of the road near Brunei. It has been decided to use 
another trace for the area that is most badly affected. 


A short road of 3 miles has been constructed between the some- 
what isolated Government Station at Bangar in the Temburong 
District to the Pandaruan River which marks the boundary between 
Brunei and Sarawak. When a ferry has been constructed it will be 
Possible to reach Bangar by car through Sarawak territory. 
Formerly communication was by river only. 

D 
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The new road to the coast from Brunei was completed at the 
beginning of the year and is proving a most popular highway as 
excellent bathing is to be had at the coast. 

The first of the roads to the interior was started in 1933. This 
road will first be taken to Kuala Abang, in the Tutong District and 
will gradually be extended across to the Belait District. Offshoots 
will be constructed to other inland villages. It is hoped to finish the 
road as far as Kuala Abang in 1934. Much valuable agricultural land 
will be opened. 

Twenty-five miles of bridle paths were maintained in a good state 
of repair. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 
Financial.—The revenue of the Department was as follows :— 


ise ae 
Posts aa .. 8,069 6,168 
Telegraphs AS .. 2,856 1,906 


The total Expenditure including Personal Emoluments amounted 
to $18,166 as compared with $13,117 in 1932. The large increase was 
due to a normal increase in personal emoluments and _ special 
expenditure on purchase of New Postage Stamps and Renewal of 
Wireless Masts. 


Posts.—The following gives a comparison between business 
transacted in 1931, 1932 and 1933:— 





1933 | 1982 | 1981 
Letters, Papers and Parcels received oa 66,535 63,327 54,817 
Letters, Papers and Parcels despatched ae 50,122 44,175 25,825 





ToTaL ... 116,657 107,502 80,642 





Details of business transacted during the year are as follows:— 























LETTERS Pantea 
; Postcards Nate c Parcels 
Registered | Paid Service | Taxed ! 
IN eal RD | 
3,175 39,260 4,017 1,560 728 16,003 | 1,792 
OUTWIARD 
5,601 | 36,049 4,524 | 507 338 2,647 | 456 


Money Orders.—Six hundred and thirty Money Orders were 
issued to the value of $19,486 and six hundred and twenty-nine 
Cash-on-Delivery Parcels were delivered to the value of $8,346. 
Fifty-six Money Orders to the value of $1,030 were received and 
cashed during the year. 
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Stamps.—Stamp collectors and Dealers purchased stamps to the 
value of 32, 072 as against $469 in 1932. 

A Sub-Post Office at Seria in the Belait District was opened 
during the year. 

Telephones.—There is a public telephone service in Brunei with 
extensions to neighbouring Estates. There is also a line between 
Brunei and Tutong, 29 miles, and thence to Kuala Belait a further 
41 miles. The line between Tutong and Kuala Belait was most 
unsatisfactory during the year and drastic alterations will have to be 
made. The main trouble is caused by trees falling with great 
frequency across the line as the soft sandy earth near the sea-shore 
provides no grip for the roots. It is obvious that clearing will have 
to be carried out along the length of the line but this is an expensive 
undertaking and will have to be done gradually. 


RADIO-TELEGRAPHS 
There are four Wireless Stations owned by the Brunei 
Government at Brunei, Labuan, Belait and Temburong. 


The number of messages handled by the Department during the 
year totalled 3,350 as compared with 3,084 in 1932. 


The figure is made up as follows :— 


1988 1932 
(a) Internal Service BA .. 1,951 1,866 
(b) Cable Service an ns 589 454 
(c) Sarawak Service... ie 810 164 


The number of words in Inland Messages sent on Government 
Service amounted to 13,019 which at 10 cents per word would have 
a value of $1,301.90. 


Tables are appended showing the comparison between the traffic 
figures of 1931, 1982 and 1933. 


(a) INTERNAL SERVICE 
































Messages handed in and trans- | Average number of 
mitted from: ( Total messages per mensem 
sae number of; 
Kuala | Tem- |dealt with 
2 uala ° 
Brunei |Labuan| Belait | burong 1933 | 1932 | 1931 
Government os 406 368 243 29 1,036 86°3 96°65 | 104°3 
Public Prepaid ase 277 312 318 13 \ 915 76°3 59°0 88'3 
Toray ... 683 670 556 42 | 1,951 | 162°6| 155°5 } 192°6 
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CHAPTER XI 


BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Banking.—There are no banks in Brunei. 


Currency.—The currency is that of the Straits Settlements. 
The unit is the silver dollar which is divided into 100 cents. The 
value of the dollar is fixed at present at two shillings and four pence. 
Subsidiary silver coins are those of value 50 cents, 20 cents, 10 cents 
and five cents. There are also nickel five-cent coins and copper or 
mixed metal coins of one cent and 14 cent denominations. There 
are also currency notes of different denominations from $1 upwards. 

Weights and Measures.—English and Malay Weights and 
Measures are used. A _pikul (equivalent to 133 1/3 Ibs.) is sub- 
divided into 100 katis of 16 tahils each. One tahil consists of 10 chis 
or 100 hoons and is equivalent to 1 1/3 ounce avoirdupois. A koyan 
consists of 40 pikuls and is equivalent to 5,333 1/3 lbs. avoirdupois. 
A Lip is the equivalent of one gallon and a chupak is equal to 
a quart. 


CHAPTER XII 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Administration A State Engineer was appointed to Brunei in 
June, 1932 and an immediate improvement was visible in the Public 
Works Department. This improvement was maintained during 1933. 

Expenditure.—The expenditure under all heads totalled $209,224. 
Seventeen as compared with $90,649.54 in 1932. 


The expenditure was made up as follows :— 


$ c. 
Personal Emoluments .. .. 18,239 00 
Annually Recurrent Ae .. 51,812 83 
Special Services oy .. 110,327 52 
Work on Special Warrants .. 28,844 82 


This was about 41% of the total revenue of the State. 
At the end of 1933 a sum of $30,000 from excess revenue was 
set aside for the installation of an Electric Scheme in Brunei Town. 
Existing Roads.—The existing roads in Brunei were :— 
Tutong Road 30 miles long 
Temburong Road three miles long 
Water Works Road one mile long 
Residency Road one mile long 
Town Roads one mile long. 

Of these only the Residency Road and the Town Roads are 
metalled, the rest being earth roads except for a small stretch on 
the Tutong Road. 

These roads were kept in a fair state of repair during the year. 

The beach approach roads to Belait were improved and the small 
length of road in Kuala Belait itself maintained satisfactorily. 

New Roads.—The 10 miles of road from Brunei to the Coast 
at Berakas were completed. 
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A new road from 18th Mile on the Brunei-Tutong Road towards 
the interior was commenced and 3 miles were completed. 


More Village Roads were constructed in Kuala Belait and 25 miles 
of bridle paths in different parts of the State were kept in good 
repair. 

A fuller description of roads appears in CHAPTER X. 


_ Bridges and Culverts.—All existing Bridges and Culverts were 
maintained in good condition during the year. 


Lumut Bridge of span 250 feet and width 18 feet collapsed in 
November 1932 and was temporarily repaired and replaced with a 
more permanent GIAM structure in 1933. 


Seven Bridges and 66 Culverts were replaced with reinforced 
concrete during the year. 


All culverts were made departmentally at a much cheaper cost 
than that at which the could be purchased locally. 


Buildings.—All the existing buildings were maintained in a good 
state of repair during the year. The value of buildings as existing 
in Brunei on 3st December, 1933 is estimated at $217,700. 

New buildings constructed during the year were:— 


Brunei. 

State Engineer’s Quarters. 

State Engineer’s Garage. 

Maternity Nurse Quarters. 

Clerk of Works’ Quarters. 

Customs Examination Shed, Marine and Bonded Store. 

Medical Administrative Block, Operating Theatre, Laboratory 

and Eye-Room. 

Mortuary and Post-mortem Room. 

New Power House and Rice Mill. 

Police Barracks for 9 married couples. 

Seven Blocks Reinforced Concrete Latrine and Bathrooms. 
Belait.— 

State Forest Officer’s Office. 

State Forest Officer’s Quarters. 

Forester’s Quarters. 

Officer in charge Police District Quarters. 

District Officer’s Quarters. 

Dressers’ and Clerks’ Semi-detached Quarters. 

Police Station. 

Police Barracks two blocks. 

Fish Market. 

Nine blocks Reinforced Concrete Latrines and Bathrooms. 
Tutong.— 

Dispensary and Ward. 
The total cost was $80,000. 


To ensure minimum charges for maintenance a new departure 
was made in construction during the year when brick was introduced 
for the first time and the State Forest Officer’s Quarters, State 
Engineer’s Quarters Medical Administrative Block, Operating 
Theatre, Laboratory and Eye-Room, and Mortuary and Post-Mortem 
Room were so constructed. 
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Further permanent brick buildings will be built in 1934. 


Water Supply.—tThe source of the main,supply to Brunei Town 


poe Sungei Tasek where an impounding dam was constructed 


Main line is 5” diameter C.I. and 8,500 feet long with an 


The 
overall head of 65’ 0”. The line is badly incrustated and needs 
renewal. . 


_ The F : ; : 
is in adequennty of water available is sufficient but the pressure 


The Water supply is not filtered but is nevertheless very pure. 


of ae technical data or supervision were used in the construction 
Present scheme. 


in ae thorough overhaul of the water supply must be carried out 
i Near future. 

i 8rious smaller schemes supply water to more isolated areas 

Mor about the Town. 


comisted 2iea! Transport.—The Mechanical Transport in 1933 


One 11% tons Morris Truck. 
One 114 tons Ford Truck. 
One 34 ton Dodge Truck. 
Two 1 ton Ford Trucks. 
Two % ton Ford Trucks. 
One 34 ton Morris Truck. 
One Dodge 6 cylinder Car. 
One Buick 6 cylinder Car. 


spese were maintained in fair repair by the Mechanical 
‘Op Staff. 
Gove: 18 Staff also dealt with the maintenance and repair of five 
Lightiaent Motor Launches as well as the running of the Ice Plant, 
NZ Plant and Rice Mill. 
end of secrete Workshop.—A Concrete Workshop was set up at the 
latrine. 1932. Pre-cast Reinforced Concrete Pipes, drains, bathrooms, 
tr Slabs, etc., were manufactured at very much lower prices 
Ose quoted by contractors. 
put in trical —A small additional plant costing about $5,000 was 
and py. Uring 1933, with a view to lighting Senior Officers’ quarters 
of the viding power for a rice-mill which was set up for the benefit 
Sricultural population. 
structngge age and River Clearance—Many new drains were con- 
in ma. and the clearing of rivers put a stop to the usual flooding 
@areas. 
Bruneyt O=soil anti-malarial drains were constructed in two ravines in 
‘Own. 


itation.—Septic tanks were installed for certain buildings 
© sanitary systems of others were overhauled and improved. 


Pring{ bour—tThe average monthly labour force was 363 men 


Tv 
Work, 


s 
While Eye 


of pap @Ny composed of Malays and Kedayans. The average rate 
lal Ure ‘Was 45 cents per diem. Health was good except among 


Ys working on the new road. 
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General.—The State Engineer finds himself considerably 
hampered by the fact that no survey either trigonometrical or 
topographical has ever’ been made in the State. An officer of the 
Federated Malay States Survey Department was asked to visit the 
State to form a rough estimate of costs and a six year scheme has 
been evolved whereby both surveys will be performed at an appro- 
ximate cost of $313,000. The trigonometyical survey will be dome 
from State revenue and it is hoped to secure a loan from the Colonial 
Development Fund to complete the topographical survey. 

The Public Works Department worked at great pressure during 
the year and my thanks are due for the excellent service of its 
members. 


CHAPTER XIII 


JUSTICE AND POLICE 


The Courts constituted in the State for the administration of 
Civil and Criminal justice are the Court of the Resident, the Courts 
of the First and Second Class Magistrates and the Courts of the 
Native Magistrates and Kathis. There are two First Class Magis- 
trates, six Second Class Magistrates and one Native Kathi in the 
State. The latter deals entirely with questions concerning Moham- 
medan Law. The Court of the Resident exercises original and 
appellate jurisdiction in all Civil and Criminal matters. The Supreme 
Court of the Colony of the Straits Settlements has original jurisdiction 
in the case of offences punishable with death and appeals lie to it 
from the Court of the Resident in certain Civil and Criminal matters. 


The following table shows the number of cases instituted and 
disposed of in the various Courts. 

















Resident's First Class Second Class 
Court Magistrate's Court | Magistrate’s Court 
District Mee PE Sof hoe ee | Total 

Criminal] Civil | Criminal | Civil | Criminal | Civil 
Brunei ao 2 1 53 23 19 118 216 
Belait wee os 6 181 32 33 403 655 
Tutong ae 3 see bas oes 66 14 83 
Temburong An 2 eee aS nes 4 7 138 
Muara ae 2: ee oe esl 6 5 18 

TOTAL ... 9 7 234 55 128 547 980 























Out of the 371 Criminal Cases 34 resulted in acquittals. The 
total amounts involved in Civil and Administration Suits were 
$53,746. 

There was one appeal from the decision of the Court of the 
First Class Magistrate, Belait. The appeal was dismissed. 


ee 
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Strength.—The actual strength of the force on 31st December, 
1933 was as follows:— 


Sergeant- Lance- 
Major Sergeants Corporals _ Corporals Constables 
1 3 4 4 65 


The authorized establishment was increased by two constables 
in order to provide extra men for Kuala Belait and Seria Districts. 
These Districts are still developing rapidly and will probably require 
further increase in Police Strength in the near future. 

Chief Inspector MURPHY was in-charge of the force during the 
whole year. 

The post of Police Clerk was satisfactorily filled by a Grade IA 
Clerk. 

Recruiting and Casualties—Ten constables were enrolled and 
4 dismissed. Recruits were carefully selected and all are literate in 
Romanised Malay and some have passed III standard in English. 

Discipline.—There were 126 cases of breaches of discipline 
during the year as against 84 in 1932. These were mostly of a 
minor nature. There has been an improvement in the general 
behaviour of the force. 

HealthNine men were treated as in-patients and 48 as out- 
patients. Health on the whole was satisfactory. 

Drill—Three of the Senior Non-Commissioned Officers have 
passed the refresher (Straits Settlements Depét) course and three 
are at present under training there. There has been a great 
improvement in drill. 

Education and Training.—The Police School was carried on by 
the Police Clerk throughout the year. Attendance is compulsory. 
The men are very keen and good progress has been made. 

Of five days a week Law lectures were given by a Sergeant at 
Brunei and Belait Stations. The Straits Settlements Depdét recruits 
catechism is being used with amendments to suit local conditions. 

_A qualifying examination is held yearly for promotion and a 
waiting list based on the result is published in Police Orders. 
Competition is very keen. 

_  Musketry—The course was fired during April and again an 
improvement was shown. The results for the past 3 years are 
shown below :— 





ro Sear eal soe ea” tend Ween Gers eae ee 
Be ele <2  § 2 - 
‘ee | se] 23 | | 58: ge | 2! eee 
Year gc a ‘oa! i 3a -28 ) 35 | 88 
£a og a bone od Ea ce8 
1 ee Za og | cé 29 3 25S 
' ~ As) FS: ° 
maar £8 se Fe: SNS Bess ee Aloe 
| | | 
: | | l 
1931 63 5 | 10 10 | 20° 20 | 4,392 69.71 
1932 70 7 | 18 16 18 16 | 5,161 73.72 
1933 fet, 398 16 | 15 14 | 2 | 7 | 6,601; 84°63 








Buildings and. Telephones.—Buildings have been maintained in 
afair state of repair. In Brunei a new block of nine married quarters 
was completed and oceupied on 12th February, 1933. This includes 

z 
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aes for a Senior Non-Commissioned Officer, and for the Police 
erk. 

A new Police Station and Prison similar to that at Brunei with 
some marked improvements was built at Kuala Belait. Barracks 
and a suitable quarters for the Officer-in-charge Police District were 
also erected. Occupation took place on 29th November, 1933. 

The Police buildings at Seria are of a temporary nature. It is 
hoped to have them replaced with suitable permanent buildings 
in 1935. 

The telephone has been fairly satisfactory. The Police worked 
the Brunei exchange during the year. Two men are employed daily 
on this duty. 

Clothing and Accoutrements.—Supplies under this heading were 
maintained up to standard. 

Arms and Ammunition.—Rifles and handcuffs are in good order. 

Five rifles, 1 revolver and 1 bayonet were repaired in Singapore. 

A supply of .303 ammunition is to be ordered in 1934. 

Messing and Canteen.—All the bachelors are messing in an 
eating shop and appear satisfied. 

The Police and Customs Club continues to prosper. Its 
Association Football team succeeded in winning the local Cup 
competition for the second time. ; 

Crime.—The continued effects of the slump and the increase in 
population especially in the Belait and Seria Districts appears to 
account for a slight increase in the number of offences reported. 
There was an increase of 3 seizable offences reported in 1933 compared 
with 1932. 

Two hundred and seventy-nine reports received were classified 
as “no offence disclosed”. 

Serious Crime.—On the evening of the 2nd October, 1933 at 
Kampong Telaga Baka, Tutong, a Malay youth attacked with a parang 
his step mother inflicting a severe wound on her arm. Her sister 
who was present in the house, on seeing this fled. She was chased 
and attacked by the man who slashed her with his parang on the 
back, neck and head. He then decamped. 

Fortunately the travelling dresser was in the neighbourhood and 
rendered first aid which undoubtedly saved the life of one if not 
of both. The second victim was in a serious condition for some 
time but has now quite recovered. 

Accused was arrested after an all night search and has since 
been committed to the Mental Home, Singapore. 

The cause of the Crime appears to have been worry caused by 
a scandal in which one of the women was involved. 

The following is a comparative statement of all offences reported 
to the Brunei Police for the last 5 years:— 


No. of Property 
Year Offences Rronerty Lost poe 
c. ¢. 
1929 a oa (29K 1,742 16 272 27 
1930 ie .. 289 2,778 71 497 70 
1931 aya .. 3843 2,074 72 192 29 
1932 oe .. 400 3,210 6714 1,037 6514 


1933 2 .. 459 3,000 58 1,487 43 
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Of the above, seizable Reports were :— 
1 


1929 930 1931 1932 1933 

66 11 83 93 90 
Non-seizable Reports were :— 

1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 

225 218 260 307 369 


Weights and Measures.—Two thousand and sixty-eight weights 
and measures were tested in 1933 as compared with 1,151 in 1932 
and 850 in 1981. 

Repatriations and Aliens Registration.—Ten Chinese, 3 Javanese, 
1 Malay and 6 Indians were repatriated during the year. 

There are no vagrants in the State. 

The number of aliens registered during the past four years 
were as follows:— 

1980 1981 1932 1988 
1,323 1,184 1,492 1,196 
___ In 1932 and 1933 the number of aliens registered in Kuala Belait 
District were 1,237 and 968 respectively. 

In order to facilitate the entering and leaving the State of aliens 
eae resident therein a Certificate of Identity is being introduced 
in < 

__A Certificate of Identity will also procurable for subjects of His 
Highness the Sultan for use when travelling outside the State. 

Arms and Explosives——A number of the old fashioned muzzle 
loading guns in‘’a dangerous condition have been confiscated and 
destroyed. 

Six hundred and seventy-six arms were registered and twenty- 
four were confiscated and destroyed during the year. i 

Dog Destruction and Licensing —Eighty-nine dogs were licensed 
and twenty-one stray dogs were destroyed during the year. 

There were no known cases of rabies. 

Pounds.—Nineteen animals were impounded and $15.70 was 
collected in fees during the year. : 

Traffic—Two hundred and eleven motor vehicles were registered 
and 220 drivers were licensed during the year as compared with 
145 and 170 respectively in 1932. 

Five hundred and six bicycles were registered. 

Sonera nly one crocodile was produced for the Government 
reward. 


A Company is collecting skins for export and crocodiles are now 
taken to their agent. 


Two Money Lenders were registered during the year. 


FIRE-BRIGADE 


_ The motor Gwynnes Fire-pump at Brunei continues to give 
satisfactory service. 


Discipline and drill were up to standard. 


The Merryweather motor-pump at Kuala Belait gave trouble 
early in the year but since overhaul has given satisfactory service. 
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The British Malayan Petroleum Company, Limited were good 
enough to extend their fire hydrants to cover all Government buildings 
and part of the Chinese Kampong and Bazaar area at the relatively 
small cost $1,000. The merryweather-pump will therefore only be 
required for the part of the Bazaar area nearest the river and places 
outside that area not covered by the Company’s hydrants. 

There were two calls in the Kuala Belait District. In the first 
case (a wooden dwelling) the fire was extinguished without using 
the pump. Damage was negligible. 

In the second case the brigade turned out so quickly as to earn 
a letter of praise from the British Malayan Petroleum Company 
Resident Engineer. 


PRISONS 


Twenty prisoners were committed to Brunei prison and 24 to 
Kuala Belait prison during the year. They were forty-three adult 
males and 1 adult female (Malay) and their nationalities were as 
follows :— 

Chinese Malays Kedayans Javanese Indians 
15 18 5 2 4 


At the end of the year there were 13 prisoners in the Brunei 
prison and 8 in the sub-prison at Kuala Belait. 

The health of the prisoners was fair. Eighteen were treated as 
out-patients and 9 as in-patients. In many cases they were sick 
when admitted. 

Discipline was good. 

The average number of prisoners at work daily was 13.35. 
They were employed mainly on public works and also made ratan 
articles, chiefly earth and coal baskets, which were sold to the value 
of $587.19. Ratan cost $376.88. The value of baskets and ratan 
in hand on 31st December, 1933 was $135.5614. 

Visiting Justices inspected the Brunei prison 12 times throughout 
the year. There were no complaints. 

Supply of rice is now obtained direct from Singapore and all 
other articles of food purchased from the .local market. 

The all-in cost of maintenance per head is under 1114 cents 
per day. 

Rations to the value of $1,160.43 were supplied and prisoners’ 
clothing cost $165.97. 


. 


CHAPTER XIV 


LEGISLATION 


State Council.—Five Meetings of the State Council were held 
during the year. 


The following Enactments were passed by His Highness the 
Sultan in Council :— : 


ENACTMENT No. 1 OF 1933 EMERGENCY 


This was introduced to empower the Government to control 
Engineering Stores in time of emergency. 
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ENACTMENT No. 2 oF 1983. EXTRADITION (AMENDMENT) 


The object of amending this Enactment was to enable extradition 
Demecings to be taken against persons trafficking in dangerous 
rugs. 


ENACTMENT No. 3 oF 1933 SECOND-HAND DEALERS 


This Enactment provides for the licensing and control of dealers 
in Second-Hand goods as it had become apparent that a rapid disposal 
of stolen goods often prevented the police from tracing thefts. 


This Enactment follows closely the Straits Settlements Ordinance 
No. 168 (Second-Hand Dealers). 


ENACTMENT No. 4 OF 1933 CoURTS (AMENDMENT) 


This Amendment was introduced to allow certain powers which 
can only be exercised by Police Officers of the rank of Inspector in 
the Straits Settlements to be exercised by Police Officers not below 
the rank of Corporal in the State of Brunei. 


In the Straits Settlements most Police posts are in charge of 
officers not below the rank of Inspector, whereas in Brunei all the 
small outlying posts are in charge of Officers of lower rank. 


It was therefore deemed essential that these officers should have 
certain powers of investigation and search which are only permitted 
to Inspectors under the Straits Settlements Criminal Procedure Code. 


ENACTMENT No. 5 OF 1933. SOCIETIES 


__ In view of the development of the State especially in the Belait 
District where many Clubs have sprung up lately, it was felt that 
the introduction of this Enactment was most essential to enable the 
Authorities to control and regulate these Clubs. 


ENACTMENT No. 6 OF 1933. BUFFALOES (AMENDMENT) 


The introduction of the amendment is to empower the British 
Resident to control and prohibit the slaughter of female buffaloes 
with a view to increasing the number of buffaloes in the State. 


ENACTMENT NO. 7 OF 1933. PENSIONS 


_With the exception of Police Pension Rules made under the 
Police Force Enactment No. of 1920, Brunei had no Pensions 
nactment but was accustomed to follow the Straits Settlements 
rita Ordinance. In view of the development of the State and 
_/¢ Increase of staff employed, it was decided that Brunei should have 
"own Pensions Enactment. 


E The New Brunei Enactment follows closely the Johore Pensions 
‘nactment, 
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In addition, rules were made under the various Enactments, 
the most important of which are :— 
(i) Rules for the Registration of Consumers of Chandu under 
the Opium and Chandu Enactment No. 8 of 1932. 
(ii) Rules under the Brunei Labour Code 1982. 
(iii) Rules for the Registration of Mui Tsai under the Mui 
Tsai Enactment No. 1 of 1932. 
(iv) Forest Rules under the Land Code, 1909. 
(v) Rules under the Second-Hand Dealers Enactment No. 3 
of 1933. 
(vi) ee Rules under the Telegraphs Enactment No. 2 
(0) 4. 
(vii) pene Regulations under the Pensions Enactment No.7 
0. 33. 


CHAPTER XV 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 


The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure for the year provided 
for a revenue of $506,750 and an Expenditure of $456,623. It soon 
became apparent that the revenue estimate would be substantially 
exceeded and additional expenditure was sanctioned, the main items 
being $28,000 for the formation of a Forest Department and $30,000 
towards an Electrical Scheme for Brunei Town. 

The actual revenue obtained was $580,756: and the actual 
expenditure $514,812. 

There was thus a surplus of $65,944. Of this $50,000 is to be 
invested to start a Special Reserve Fund. 

The revenue figures easily constitute a record for the State, 
the previous highest being $402,135 in the rubber boom year 1927. 

The sole cause of the increase is the development of the oilfield 
in the Belait District. In addition to the royalties derived from oil 
exports such revenues as Customs are indirectly benefitted. 


The following figures give a comparison of the Revenue and 
Expenditure of the State for the past five years 1929-1933 :— 


Year Revenue Expenditure 
1929 a. .. 345,290 344,092 
1930 <o .. 838,079 379,604 
1931 aC .. 342,010 322,791 
1932 ahs .. 362,403 334,329 
1933 580,756 514,812 


The Abstracts of Revenue and Expenditure for the years 1931- 
1932 and 1933 are shown in Appendix A and Appendix B respectively. 

Public Debt——The public debt of the State on 31st December, 
1933 was $383,000. 
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The following is an Assets and Liabilities Statement in respect 


of this Debt:— | 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES—LOAN ACCOUNT 


(31st DECEMBER, 1933) 





31-12-1933, Balance due to 
F.M.S. 


Capital Repaid 


ToTaL 


GRaNb ToTaL 





Funds ay 


. 383,000 


56,750 


| 
.. | 439,750 | 





Amount 








459,750 





20,000 


To Redemption of Mono- 
polies (1906—1908) 


Purchase of Tulins 
(1906—1908) 


Purchase of Cession 
Monies (1906—1914) 


Capital Expenditure— 


$ 

Launch (1906) 20,000 
Residency (1906— 

1907) oe 8,000 
Government Build- 

ings, Brunei and 

Districts (1906— 

1907) ws 10,339 


» General Purposes ... 


Loan to His Highness the Soltan 
madein 1909... 


ToTaL 


$ 
To Purchase of Cession 
Monies ++ 13,546 


Purchase of Political 
Pensions in Settlement 
of Tulin Claims we 6,454 


” 





GRAND TOTAL 


Amount 


7,045 


«| 174,378 


38,339 


106,980 


41,000 


439,750 


20,000 


459,750 








* The total expenditure on the favehass of Cession Monies from other than Loan 
ind not included above amounts to $80,870. 
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The surplus of Assets over Liabilities at the end of the year 
amounted to $264,755 as against $198,811 on 1st January, 1933. 


The following Statement shows the Assets and Liabilities at 
the end of the past two years:— 



































31st December, { 31st December, 
1932 ‘ 1933 
| ! { 
$ c.! $ c $ c S$." uc, 
LIABILITIES | 
Deposits | 
| 
Land Office ... ' 1,855 98 | 1,754 18 
| | 
Money Orders x 4,367 22 | : 4,753 00 
1 
Courts oe oe | Be : : 549 29 
| 
Mobamedan Fund... | cs 1 1,340 44 
Police Reward Fund... i 364 51 
' 
Family Remittance aoe on 749 96 
Prisoners’ Ad Fund... a 374 35 
Miscellaneous ae 16,699 53 : 33,316 11 
Opium Revenue Replace- 43,201 84 
ment Reserve Fund ...! 87,990 34 
110,913 07 92,305 34 
Surplus of Assets over | 
Liabilities ... oes Se 198,811 77 264,755 44 357,060 78 
i 
Total ...; - | 309,724 84 ee 400,262 62 
} \ 
: 
ASSETS i 
\ 
Investments ' 
Federated Malay States...| 50,000 00 | 50,000 00 
State nee one | 18,550 00 18,550 00 
Opium Kevenue Replace: | j i 
ment Reserve Fund... 87,990 34 | 92,305 34 i 
———, 156,540 34 | 160,855 34 
| : 
Loans (secured) oom eee 4 50,664 08 | | 57,637 89 
Advances... ee Pe i 1,458 63 | ' 2,165 27 
Suspense wee ae i 20.000 85 | one 28,724 55 
Cash in Treasury and Bank oe 81,060 94 ane 150,879 57 
; i 
\ i 
f 
Total... oa 309,724 84 | | 400,262 62 
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Appendix A is an Abstract of Revenue and shows the yield from 
the main heads of taxation. 

Appendix B is an Abstract of Expenditure. 

Appendix C shows the Customs Tariff in force during 1932. 

Poll-tax.—Owing to the impoverished condition of the peasants 
of the interior owing to the slump in all commodities the poll-tax 
was reduced from $2 a head to 50 cents a head. This concession 
was much appreciated and many arrears were collected in addition 
to the year’s yield. 

This tax is collected from all natives of the country above the 
age of 16 years except Brunei Malays unless land has been taken 
up by them in which case the usual taxes are paid instead. The 
collection is made by the headmen of the various villages and paid 
over to Government. 

The yield from this tax will be progressively less each year 
as more land is taken up. In 1933 a total of $1,372 was collected 
as against $1,741 in 1932. 


CHAPTER XVI 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For the first eight months of the year His Highness the Sultan 
was absent from the State on a visit to England. During his absence 
the DULI PENGIRAN BENDAHARA and DULI PENGIRAN PEMANCHA 
acted as Joint-Regents. His Highness returned from England in 
the month of August and was given an Enthusiastic reception by the 
people of Brunei. This was the first occasion on which a Sultan of 
Brunei has visited Europe. His Highness expressed himself as 
having enjoyed his visit and felt that he had benefitted greatly by his 
closer contact with Western Civilisation. 

_Soon after his return His Highness occupied the New Istana 
which had been completed during his absence in England. 

In April Brunei was visited by three Flying Boats under the 
command of Group Captain Jackson. The boats remained two days 
Hy Brunei and caused the usual pleasure to the inhabitants of the 

‘own. 

_: In February His Highness the Rajah of Sarawak paid a brief 
visit to Brunei and called on the Regents during his stay. 
th The Bishop of Labuan and Sarawak visited Brunei twice during 

ie year. 
.., It is of interest to note that the increased prosperity of the State 
induced Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, the biggest Agency 
in Borneo, to open a branch in Kuala Belait during the year. This 
should be a great encouragement to Chinese and other traders. 

Mr. T. F. CAREY, M.C.S., acted as British Resident throughout 
the year. Mr. R. C. GATES, M.C.S., was Assistant Resident, Kuala 
Belait until August when he went on leave and was succeeded by 
Mr. A. GLENCROSS, M.C.S. 

I again record my thanks to the Staff both European and Asiatic 
for the excellent work they have performed in a busy year. 


T. F. CAREY, 
British Resident, Brunei. 
BRUNEI, 19th February, 1934. 


Li 
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APPENDIX 4 
\ 
Abstract of Revenue 1931 1932 1933 
1 
$ i $ $ 
Crass I 
Duties, Taxes and Licences— 

Customs .. ae zg 134,532 152,969 | 178,267 
Government Monopolies aks 49,591 42,848 | 53,430 
Licences .. sia ie 18,262 21,073 22,195 
Poll-Tax .. - we 1,572 1,741 | 1,372 


1 
Municipal 0 ats 10,209 12,271 | 14,375 

| 

i} 


Crass II 
Fees of Courts and Offices, Etc— 


Courts os os ae 2,900 3,155 3,855 
Surveys .. = A 1,105 | 1,078 g8o 
General .. es 5,696 | 5,853 | 5,248 


Crass III | 

Post and Telegraphs— i | 
| 

| 














Post and Telegraphs .. re 15,124 8,075 10,425 
Crass IV 
Revenue from Government Property— 
Land Revenue ws 14s 77,349 89,146 257,591 j 
Cession Monies me se 15,200 | 15,200 | 15,200 ! 
Interest... Sy a 6,237 6,270 8,396 } 
Crass V ; 
Land Sales— | 
Premia on Land Sales ee 4,234 2,724 9,422 
Total Revenue ..| 342,011 362,403 580,756 
aw eee Sis ele pecan oP aire aty = 
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APPENDIX B 
Abstract of Expenditure 1931 1932 | 1933 
$ $ $ 
His Highness the Sultan | 12,000 17,338 14,481 
Ministers 14,640 14,400 14,640 
British Resident | 27,580 19,393 | 18,186 
Assistant Resident ' 4 17,657 20,272 
Customs and Marine Department | 22,615 17,150 19,488 
Land and Surveys 7,974 7,415 12,316 
District Offices | 22,211 10,688 11,971 
Education 9,603 9,118 11,040 
Police ; a 31,713 |, 31,667 34,297 
Medical and Health Department 18,434 17,957 29,571 
Political Pensions 6,354 6,354 5,994 
Kathi 2,292 2,292 2,292 
Interest 16,043 15,762 , 3 5,482 
Municipal .| 1,148 904 1,140 
Miscellaneous Services, Annually Recur- 
Tent ‘ a ae 23,083 21,470 25,230 
Miscellaneous Services, Special Expendi- | i i 
ture is .. {| 12,219 10,439 » 68,538 
Pensions : 3,957 4,537 5,328 
Posts and Telegraphs 13,932 13,138 | 18,166 
Public Works, Annually Recurrent 46,939 48,310 70,052 
Public Works, Special Expenditure 24,054 42,339 110,328 
Total Expenditure ..| 316,791 | 328,328 | 508,812 
Repayment of Public Debt ‘ | 6,000 | 6,000 6,000 


Grand Total 





322,791 | 334,328 , 514,812 
: 


i 
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APPENDIX C 


SCHEDULE A 
Import Tariff 
IN FORCE DURING 1933 


Arms and Ammunitions— 
Rifles, Guns, Pistols and Revolvers, each fogieis 
Cartridges, loaded or empty, per 1,000 British, 
Foreign, 
(Import permit must be previously obtained) 
Building and house materials of all kinds including 
door fittings other than cement 


Bicycles 

Boats, Shoes, Overshoes, Slippers & Sandale British, 
Foreign, 

Cement, per ton an Oe British, 
ROrSEy 


Chemicals except for use in agriculture 

Chemicals for use in agriculture 

Cloth, Bunting, Flax, Grass, Fibre or any mixture 
thereof ‘ . 

Coconut Oil 

Copper and Copperware .. aye ae 

Cosmetic and Perfumes... os British, 

Foreign, 

Crockery and Earthernware 

Dangerous Drugs, except accompanied by import 
permit from British Resident, per ounce 

Dyestuffs, Foreign 

Explosives, Gun powder, ‘Dynamites, ‘Squibs and 
Crackers 

(Import permit must be ‘previously obtained) 

Fancy Goods—including Watches, Clocks, Pancras: 
Jewellery and Sporting Goods 

Fish, Dried ‘ 

Hz berdashery- Ready-made | clothing, Hats, Caps, 
Looking Glasses and Combs . ve 


Exemption— 

Articles of clothing not exceeding $5 in value 
imported by the owner thereof as part of 
his or her luggage. 

Iron and Ironware including agriculture implements 

Lamps and Lanterns 

Manufactured Rubber goods other than motor car 
tyres, tubes and accessories 

Matches, per tin of 120 packages ; 

Matches manufactured in the Colony of the Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay Sees per tin 
of 120 packages ‘ 

Machinery and Electrical Equipments . 


2 00 


- 500 00 


4 00 


1 00 


Ad 
Valorem 


5% 


5% 
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APPENDIX C—continued 


SCHEDULE A—continued 


Motor and other aeereeuieely propelled road 


vehicles .. British, 
Foreign, 
Motor car tyres, tubes and accessories British, 


; Foreign, 
Oils—not otherwise specified . 


Exemption— 
Anti-Malarial Oil. 
Paint and Painting Materials 
Pigs, per head 


Petroleum— 


Benzine, per gallon 
Kerosene Oil, per gallon 
Provisions, tinned and preserved, of all kinds 


Exemption— 
Tinned Milk and Pane Biscuits. 

Rope and Cordage - ‘az es 

Rubber Soles .. ee us British, 
Foreign, 

Salt, per katty . ns 

Sugar, per katty 

Sugar, British, bad pial 

Sacks, each 

ilkstuffs 


Spirit—Brandy, Whisky, Gin, Run, paqaake 
and Bitters— 


(a) Containing not less than 85% of proof 
spirit, per gallon 
(b) Containing less than 85% of proof spirit 
but not less than 70% of proof spirit, 
other than brandy, per gallon 
(c) a less than 10% but not less 
han 40% of proof spirit, per gallon 
(d) Containing less than 40% of proof spirit, 


per gallon she 
(e) Brandy, per gallon he British, 
Foreign, 
Spakling Wines, per gallon oe British, 
Foreign, 
Still Wines— 

(a) Over 26% of proof aEre, per 
gallon A E British, 
Foreign, 

(b) Under a0 7s, of proof Spieit, per 
gallon British, 


Foreign, 


$c 


10 
05 


=) oooo oo 
i=) i=) 
So _ 


oPONAO Rf A 
to 
So 


Ad 
Valorem 


Free 
20% 
Free 
20% 
10% 


10% 


10% 
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APPENDIX C—continued 


SCHEDULE A—continued 


Ad 
$c. Valorem 
Ale, Beer, Stout, Porter, Cider and Perry, per 
gallon , oe he British, 0 90 
Foreign, 1 00 
Malayan Beer, per gallon .. aes sa 0-78 
Chinese Samsoo including Medicated Wines, per - 
gallon se am re -.- 600 
Telescopes, Surveying and Optical Materials .. 5% 
Timber aoe sis we on 10% 
Tobacco— 
(a) Chinese Tobacco, per katty -- 080 
(b) Sumatra, Palembang and other Native 
Tobacco, per katty ee 0 80 


(c) Tobacco in tins, per pound British, 0 80 
Foreign, 0 90 
(d) Cigars, per pound Be -. 080 
(e) Cigarettes, per pound Ke British, 0 80 
Foreign, 0 90 
Regulations in connection with Commercial Travellers’ samples and 
specimens— 

All Commercial Travellers’ samples and specimens if in a 
reasonable quantity (i.e. not more than one or two in number) are 
admitted duty free. Commercial Travellers shall declare at the 
Customs Office if they wish to import samples or specimens in excess 
of the quantity stated above and deposit the full amount of duty 
calculated as if all the samples or specimens are being imported for 
consumption in the State. A rebate will be granted for all unsold 
goods provided their re-exportation has taken place within one week 
from the date of import. These privileges are given to all Commercial 
Travellers from all parts of the world. 


Rebate— 

No rebate of Customs duties will be granted in respect of any 
article if such article has been imported for a period of ten days 
or longer provided this rule shall not apply to articles being kept 
in the Customs Bonded Store. 


Specification of Dangerous Drugs— : 
Morphine (including esters of morphine), cocaine, Acetyldihy- 
drocodeinone, its salts, and preparation admixture, extract, or other 
substance containing any proportion of acetyldihydrocodeinone, 
ecgonine and diamorphine (commonly known as heroine) and their 
respective salts, Indian hemp and galenical preparations thereof, 
benzoyl-morphine, dihydro-oxycodeinone (commonly known as 
eucodal), dihydro-codeinone (commonly known as dicodide) and 
medicinal opium, and any preparation, admixture, extract or other 
substance containing any proportion of diacetyle-morphine, benzoyl- 
morphine, dihydro-oxycodeinone or dihydro-codeinone or containing 
more than one-fifth per cent. of morphine, or one-tenth per cent. of 
cocaine, eegonine calculated as in respect of auhydrous morphine. 
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APPENDIX C—concluded 


SCHEDULE B 
Export Tariff 


Brassware, Old and New, per katty 
Cattle and Buffaloes, per head 


(Must be accompanied by special permit from 


British Resident) 
Copra ate wed 
Coal 


Cutch 


Poultry, per head 

Gambier 

Hides and Horns ais aa 
Jelutong rubber tapped on alienated land 
Mineral Oils ee : 


Orang Utan, per head 
Plantation Rubber 

Pepper fet 

Prawns, Dried, per pikul 
Prawn Refuse, per rice sack 
Pigs, per head 


Sago— 
Trunk 
Raw, per bayong 
Flour, per rice sack 
Tobacco, Locally grown 


The British Resident’s Office, 
Brunei, 1st March, 1934. 


Ad 
$ c. Valorem 
0 10 
15 00 


214% 
As provided 
in agreement. 
As provided 
in agreement. 
0 20 
10% 
10% 
10% 
As provided 
in agreement. 
. 250 00 
1% 
5% 


10% 


5% 


T. F. CAREY, 
British Resident, 
Brunei. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





MALTA. 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. [Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (8s. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. ; [Colonial No. 68.) 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3717.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 3718.] 48. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference). (Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (3}¢.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. {Cmd. 3628.] 28. (2s, 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 


OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT. 
Report of the Overseas Settlement Committee for the period 1st April, 1932, 
to 31st March, 1933. [Cmd. 4391.] 3d. (34d.). 
KENYA. 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.) 2s. (28. 2d.). 
KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


(Cmd. 4235.] Is. 6d. (1s. 7d.)- 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
‘[Cmd. 4182.] 2s, 6d. (2s. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Fifth Annual Report, 
1932-33. [Colonial No. 86.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March, 1933. 
. [Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. : 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
(Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). 





MALAYA. 
Report of Brigadier-General Sir 8. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.E., on 
his visit during 1932. {Cmd. 4276.] Is. (18. Id.). 
SEYCHELLES. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
[Colonial No. 90.) 1s. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
{Cimd, 40384.} 4s. 6d. (48. 10d.). 


WEST INDIES. 
Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. bede Ys. (le.. Fed. 


Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of S 

Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islan 

ward Islands. (Colonial No. 7: 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 


[Cmnd. 4586.] 4s, 6d. (4s. 10d,). 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 


[Cmd. 3938.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA 
Report, by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., 


ondary and 















C.B., on a Financial Mission, 


Jetober, 1931. (Cmd. 3996.] 2s. (2s. 2:.). 
FALSTINE. 
rt on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development. by 






ope Simpson, C.I.E., 1930. [Cmd. 368 
Appendix to Report, containing Maps [Cmd. 3687.] 2s. 


All prices are net. Those in bracket ‘include poriaee: 


Obtainable from 


HIS ee, STATIONERY OFFICE 


At the Addresses on the ‘Title Page of this Report. 

















COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS + 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Col 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price 
50s. per annum. (This rate does not include Man 
Territories.) Individual Reports may also be purchased 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 


BAHAMAS. 

BARBADOS. 

BASUTOLAND. 

BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 

BERMUDA. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

BRITISH HONDURAS. 

BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE. 

BRUNEI, STATE OF. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 

CEYLON. 

CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

FUL. 

GAMBIA. 

GIBRALTAR, 

GILBERT & ELLICE ISLANDS. 

GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA. 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA. 

JOHORE. 


KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
KELANTAN. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORAT! 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS. 

NEW HEBRIDES, 

NIGERIA. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND. 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 
SEYCHELLES. 

SIERRA LEONE. . 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
UGANDA, 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territori 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from 
League of Nations. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND, 


Further particulars as to the latest reports and prices obtainab‘e from 
His Mayjesry’s Srationery OFFICE ° 
at the Addresses on the Title Page of this Report. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 


Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, 2% 

Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR 7! 

CoLonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmen! 
Reports, Laws, Handbooks, ete. 
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LONDON 
ISHED BY HIS MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE 


from H.M. STATIONERY afore at the following addresses 
u y. London, W.C f » Edinburgh 2 
PMavcbester 1; 1, St. Andrew's Gr escent, Cardiff 

So, Chichester Strece, fa 
GF through atiy Bookseller 


1934 
Price 2s. 6d. Net 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1932. : 
{Colonial No. 95.] £1 5s. (£1 5s. 9d.): 
CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE. (3 volumes.) 
Part I—Africa. 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 
Part I1[—Eastern, Mediterranean, and Pacific. 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 
Part I11—West Indies. 
(In the press. Each Part will shortly be issued as a Non-Parliamentary 
publication, Colonial No. 97.) 
COLONIAL REGULATIONS. 
Regulations for His Majesty’s Colonial Service. 
Part I-—Public Officers. [Colonial No. 88-1.] 9d. (10d.). 
(Part I, Public Business, will shortly be issued as Colonial No. 88-2.) 
CONDITIONS AND COST OF LIVING IN THE COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
Information as to the Ist Edition (1930). [Colonial No. 56.] 3s. (3s. 3d.). 
COLONIAL ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE LIST. 
Ist Edition, January, 1933. [Colonial No. 80.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Supplement to lst Edition, lst January, 1934. 
Salant No. 92.] 9d. (10d.). 
COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY COMMITTE 
Fifth Annual Report covering the period Ist ail 1933, to 3lst March, 
1934. [Cmd. 4634.) 9d. (10d.). 
EMPIRE SURVEY. 


Conference of Empire Survey Officers, 1931. 
(Colonial No. 70.] £1 (£1 Os. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, OTTAWA, 1932. 
Summary of Proceedings and copies of Trade Agreements. 
[Cmd. 4174.] 1s. 6d. (1s. Sd.). 


Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings (Cmd. 4175.] 38. (3s. 3d.). 
ECONOMIC CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION. 

Report of Imperial Committee, 1933. (Cmd. 4335.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Report of Royal Commission, with Appendices and Maps. 
[Cmd. 4480.) 5s. 6d. (5s. 11d... 
Papers relating to the Report. {Cmd. 4479.] 2d. (23d. Y 
CLOSER UNION IN EAST AFRICA. 
Report of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in Eastern 
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ANNUAL REPORT ON THE SOCIAL. AND 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
OF CYPRUS FOR 1933 





I.—GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The island of Cyprus, situated in the eastern Mediterranean 
between 34° 33’ and 35° 41’ N. latitude, and between 32° 20’ and 
34° 35’ E. longitude, is about 140 miles in greatest length from east 
to west and about 40 miles in greatest breadth from north to south. 
A narrow range of limestone mountains, with an average height of 
2,000 feet, extends along the northern coast, and an extensive group 
of mountains, culminating in Mount Troédos, 6,406 feet above the 
sea, fills the south-western part of the island. Between these ranges 
lies the fertile Mesaoria plain. 

Mails from the United Kingdom reach Cyprus via Brindisi or 
Port Said, from which it is distant at the nearest point 249 miles. 
The crossing from Larnaca or Famagusta on the south-east coast 
to Beirut or Haifa is accomplished in a night, and the strait between 
the north coast and the southern shores of Asia Minor is at Kyrenia 
$ miles wide. Cyprus is connected by regular services with Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Italy, and France. 


Climate. 


The climate of Cyprus is, generally speaking, temperate and 
healthy, though the excessive heat of the plains during the summer 
is trying to Europeans. The heat is, however, dry, except on the 
coast, and the winters are cold and invigorating. There are 
qumerous resorts in the hills at altitudes varying from 6,000 to 
2,000 feet, such as Mount Trodédos or Kantara, where the summer 
season, lasting from June to the end of September, can be passed 
in eminently healthy surroundings and without discomfort or 
inconvenience. The rainfall is slight and almost confined to the 
winter months. . 

History. 

Cyprus was 4 centre of Aegean civilization 2,000 years before the 
Christian era, and Phoenician and Greek colonies were established 
there at a very early date. It would appear, indeed, to have been 
colonized in the Mycenaean age, and probably was used as a base 
for those assaults by the Achaeans on the power of Egypt and of 
the Hittites, which took place in the century before the Trojan 
war. In the sixth century B.C. the island was conquered by Egypt, 
and later absorbed into the Persian Empire. Evagoras, a native- 
born king, succeeded in the fifth century B.C. in raising Cyprus 
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to a position of independence, but on his death it again fell to the 
power of Persia, and in due course to Alexander the Great. At the 
division of Alexander's empire, Cyprus passed to Egypt, until in 
58 B.C. it became a Roman province, falling, on the division of the 
Roman Empire, under the rule of the Byzantine emperor. 


In A.D. 1184 the Governor of Cyprus, Isaac Comnenus, revolted 
and maintained his independence until 1191, when Richard Coeur 
de Lion of England, on his way to the Crusades, landed, and in a 
sharp campaign of a few weeks conquered the island. Richard 
sold it to Guy de Lusignan, the King of Jerusalem, and the 
Lusignan dynasty ruled the island until 1489, although from 1378 to 
1464 the Genoese Republic exercised a suzerainty over a part of 
the Kingdom. In 1489 Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice, who 
held it until it was wrested from them by the Turks in 1571, in the 
sultanate of Selim IT. 


In 1878 the island passed under the administration of Great 
Britain, and, on the outbreak of war with Turkey in 1914, was 
annexed to the British Crown by Order in Council of 5th November. 
1914. The annexation has been formally recognized by Turkey 


under the Treaty of Lausanne, which was ratified on 6th August. 
1924. 


In 1925, Letters Patent formally elevating Cyprus to the status 
of a Colony and constituting the office of Governor of the Colony 
in place of that of High Commissioner were passed under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom, dated 10th March. 

In October, 1931, the agitation spread by the protagonists of the 
““ Union with Greece '’ movement culminated in riots, as a result 
of which certain constitutional changes were made as described in 


the following chapter. Order was restored before the end of the 
year. 


Historical Remains. 


Cyprus is rich in archaeological and antiquarian interest and has 
remains from the pre-classical, classical, Lusignan and Venetian 
eras. 


Finds during 1933 included a head from a votive statue, belonging 


to the fourth century B.C., of remarkable execution and preserva- 
tion, and a hoard of 277 ancient Cypriot silver coins. 


Languages. 


The chief language of the country is a local dialect of modert 
Greek, often very corrupt but retaining a number of archaisms and 
showing traces of the island's history in the large proportion of 
words borrowed from French, Italian, and Turkish sources. Osmanli 
Turkish, somewhat archaic and (in the villages) free from Persian 


and Arabic forms, is spoken by the Mohammedans, who, however. | 


as a general rule are familiar with Greek. The new Turkish ; 
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alphabet is rapidly coming into use and became obligatory for all 
otiicial purposes in 1932. The knowledge of English is rapidly 
becoming more widely diffused, and, save in the most remote 
villages, there is usually to be found someone who can speak and 


even read and write it. In a less degree, French is spoken by the 
more educated classes. 


U.—GOVERNMENT. 


Previous to November, 1931, the Government of the Colony was 
regulated by Letters Patent bearing date 10th March, 1925, which 
provided for administration by a Governor aided by an Executive 
and a Legislative Council. The Executive Council consisted of 
four official and three unofficial members. The Legislative Council 
consisted of the Governor (who normally presided), nine official 
members, and fifteen elected members, three chosen by the 
Mohammedan and twelve by the non-Mohammedan voters. The 
Council could be prorogued or dissolved by the Governor, if he 


thought fit, and had in any event to be dissolved at the end of five 
years. 


In consequence of the riots which broke out in the Colony 
towards the end of 1931, the Legislative Council was abolished by 
Letters Patent bearing date 12th November, 1931, and power to 
legislate was granted to the Governor. 


In October of the year under review an Advisory Council was 
established in order that there might be a channel through which 
to obtain the views of the community on questions of legislation 
and other matters of importance affecting the relations of the 
Government and the people. The Council consists of members of 
the Executive Council together with other members to be annually 
selected from the unofficial community. Five persons were so 
selected in 1933. 


For administrative purposes the Colony is divided into six dis- 
tricts, namely, Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, Kyrenia, 
and Paphos. In each the Government is represented by a 
Commissioner. 


A description of the judicial organization appears under 
Chapter XIII. 


Fifteen municipal corporations are established under the pro- 
visions of the Municipal Corporations Law of 1930. Their Councils 
are responsible, generally speaking, for conservancy and the preser- 
vation of public health and safety within the municipal limits. They 

contribute towards the cost of maintenance of public hospitals, and 
i of infant-welfare centres established with the authority of the 

Social Hygiene Council within municipal limits. Their powers 

include borrowing money or compulsorily acquiring land for pur- 

Poses of public utility, making by-laws, granting gratuities and 
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pensions to municipal employees, undertaking or assisting charitable 
or educational schemes, and establishing markets and parks or 
other places of recreation. 


The more important of the powers of municipal councils are 
exercised subject to the approval of the Governor or of the Governor- 
in-Council. 


II.—POPULATION. 


The population of Cyprus, as shown in the return of the census 
taken in 1931, was 347,959; at the end of 1933 it was estimated a! 
357,934, an increase of 9, 975 or 29 per cent. 


Nationality in the Near Hast is somewhat difficult of definition 
and is inseparably linked up with religion. Cyprus is a land of 
many creeds, and in differentiating sociologically between the various 
elements of the population it is easiest to follow these natural lines. 
The bulk of the inhabitants of the island are of the Orthodox Greek- 
Christian faith and belong to the Autocephalous Church of Cyprus: 
somewhat over one-fifth are Mohammedans. A certain number of 
villages are exclusively either Mohammedan or Greek-Christian, but 
the majority are inhabited by members of both communities. There 
is also an Armenian community, which tends steadily to increas, 
and a distinct, though not numerous, Latin colony. 


The following are the more important vital statistics :— 


Per 1,000 of Per 1,000 of 
population as population as 
1933. estimated at 1932. . estimated at 
30th June, 1933. 30th June, 1932 
Births ... 9,765 274 10,117 28-7 
Deaths ... 4,918 13'8 5,745 163 
Marriages 2,463 6:88 1,747 50 
Infantile 
Mortality 
(death s 
under one 
year) ... 1,296 132°7* 1,575 155°6* 


The numbers of persons who entered and left Cyprus during the 
year were 8,497 and 8,678 respectively, but it is not possible to sa! 
what proportion were emigrants and immigrants proper. A certain 
number of Cypriots found employment in the Belgian Congo and 
other parts of Central Africa, and emigration to Greece and other 
neighbouring countries proceeded as usual. Cyprus does not afford 
a field for immigration to any large extent. 

As in previous years, the summer resorts of Troddos, Platres. 
Prodhromos, and Pedhoulas attracted many visitors from Egypt. 
Syria, and Palestine. 





* Rate per 1,000 births. 
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IV.—HEALTH. 


General. 


Except for the endemic prevalence of malarial fever the climate 
is healthy and with proper precautions there should be no difficulty 
in enjoying complete immunity from this disease. Cyprus is free 
from plague, typhus, and other virulent diseases common in the 
Near East. Generally speaking, conditions of health and sanitation 
are satisfactory and are improving. The Department of Health 
exercises a general control, with a staff including 55 medical practi- 
tioners, 55 nurses and attendants, 28 compounders, 2 Government 
midwives, and 7 clerks ; it also undertakes the training of midwives, 
probationer nurses, and sanitary inspectors. 


The amount spent by the Department in 1933 was £48,863, of 
which £4,230 was spent on the prevention of disease. 


Prevalent Diseases. 


The most prevalent diseases are noted below. Statistics for the 
nortality arising therefrom are not available, and it is not practicable 
to differentiate diseases in relation to occupations, inasmuch as no 
disease in Cyprus can be attributed to any particular occupation. 


Malaria is met with in all its forms throughout the island; the 
intensity of the general infection varies directly with the rainfall. 
There was a marked fall in the incidence of this disease during 
the year owing to the two consecutive years of drought. The 
numbers of malarial cases seen at out-patient dispensaries for each 
month in 1933 were as follows :-— 


January ... «. 572 July wee « 1,183 
February w. — 631 August ... se» 1,205 
March ... w. = 655 September ... 1,260 
April ar «881 October ... ... 1,303 
May ae en TL November w 843 
June se w= 761 December vex BUS 


Venereal diseases are common, but syphilis appears to be 
decreasing. 

A campaign against trachoma has been in existence for the past 
few years. It is carried out by six ophthalmic surgeons, who 
treated over 25,000 cases during 1933. 

275 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were notified in 1933. 

Enteric fever occurs in small outbreaks each autumn ; 528 cases 
were notified in 1933. This unusually large number was due to 
the drought and low water supplies. 

The type of dysentery due to B. shiga occurs sporadically, usually 
slightly earlier in the year than the enteric group. 312 cases were 
notified in 1933. 
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Leprosy can be said to be gradually decreasing. There were 8) 
lepers remaining in the Leper Farm on 31st December, 1933; 26 
non-infectious cases are allowed to stay at their houses on parole 
and are examined every three months. 


Twenty-seven cases of anthrax were treated in 1933. It isa 
common disease of sheep in this Colony, and a campaign is being 
conducted against it by the Veterinary Department. 


Provision for treatment, etc. 


Hospitals.—There are five Government hospitals, the expenses 
of which are paid wholly from Government funds, namely, the 
Nicosia General Hospital, the Limassol General Hospital, the 
Mental Hospital, the Sanatorium (for the treatment of cases of 
pulmonary tuberculosis), and the Leper Farm Hospital. Beside: 
these there are four state-aided hospitals, at Kyrenia, Famagusta. 
Larnaca, and Paphos, controlled by local committees. There are 
also two small private hospitals run by two mining companies. 
one at Amiandos and one at Pendayia. 


During the year a village hospital was established at Evrykhou. 
to serve as a first-aid centre and isolation quarters in case 0 
epidemics. The establishment of four others is contemplated. 

The following table shows the accommodation available and 
volume of work in each institution :— 


Number Number Average 

of of number of 

Hospital. beds. admissions. day- palsentts 
Nicosia General aa 82 1,670 58-2 
Limassol General... 51 798 37-3 
Sanatorium ... wes 30 74 218 
Mental Hospital ... 174 51 166-7 
Leper Farm ... ae 14 107 37 
Kyrenia SECT: a 27 448 16-7 
Famagusta... i 38 733 23°5 
Larnaca Pee ane 40 826 246 
Paphos a 22 403 157 


The staff of the Ghyemment hospitals includes one surgica 
specialist, two consulting surgeons, one consulting physician, tw’ 
dental surgeons, and two ophthalmic surgeons. 


A well-equipped laboratory is available at Nicosia for bacteric- 
logical and analytical work under a bacteriologist and an analytics! 
chemist. 


X-rays are available at Nicosia and Limassol, and radium theraf' 
is provided for at Nicosia. 

Clinics, dispensaries, etc.—Venereal diseases clinics under the 
charge of specialist medical officers exist at Nicosia, Famagusta. 
Larnaca, Limassol, and Paphos. Free treatment is given. Ther 
are also prophylactic centres in the principal towns. 
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Twenty-seven rural dispensaries are scattered throughout the 
country, each under the charge of a medical officer. 

Three full-time travelling oculists are engaged in combating 
trachoma and other common eye diseases. 

There are three honorary dentists at Nicosia, Larnaca and 
Limassol, and one school medical officer in the Paphos district. 


Patients treated.—The number of out-patients and in-patients 
seen in 1933 was 132,147. 


Disease Prevention. 


Malaria.—The sanitary staff deal with river-beds near villages, 
drains, and streams, and the making of new drains; they cover, 
fill, or oil wells, and in suitable cases stock tanks with fish. In 
some areas paris green dust is sprayed. Free quinine is issued to 
all schools, the poor, and Government officials. 

Propaganda in the form of lectures, pamphlets, and cinema 
shows is employed. 

_Enteric.—Anti-typhoid inoculation is offered wherever the 
disease breaks out, and a small temporary hospital established. 


Smallpox.—9,603 persons were vaccinated during the year. 
Bilharzia.—A campaign with a view to preventing the spread of 
this disease was undertaken. 


The adulteration of food-stuffs is controlled by the Analytical 
Chemist. 


Quarantine duties are undertaken by Government health officers; 
there is one large quarantine station near Larnaca, and a smaller 
one in Larnaca. 


Health Promotion. 


Infant-welfare centres exist at Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, and 
Famagusta, and a nursery for somewhat older children at Limassol. 


Rural medical officers inspect schools at intervals and supply 
drugs, particularly for eye diseases. School dental clinics have 
been started in three districts and free treatment is given to poor 
children. 


V.—HOUSING. 


(a) In villages.—The construction of the villages is a reminder of 
ancient times when men crowded together on account of fear. The 
houses are built close together, the streets are narrow, and only in 
front of the church or mosque is there any open space. The houses 
in the hills are built of stone, and in the plains of mud-brick on a 
stone plinth. The roofs are of beaten clay or, where they are 
available, of tiles, whilst the floors are of beaten earth or paving- 
stones. A courtyard entered by a double door surrounds each 
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house, which usually consists of one long, low room with one or 
two small openings as for windows closed by wooden shutters. In 
almost every village, however, are to be found a certain number of 
two-storied houses owned by the more prosperous people. Drain- 
pipe openings high up in the wall allow the smoke of a fire to drift 
out. In the hill villages there are rough fire-places with old 
petroleum tins acting aa chimney-pots. 


There are glass windows in 10 to 15 per cent. of the houses 
mostly of recent construction and belonging to the more well-to-do 
peasants in the large villages. As a general rule it may be stated 
that the whole family lives, eats, and sleeps in the same room 
except in the case of well-off Mohammedans and a certain number 
of the richer Greek-Christians. Among the latter it is a custom 
of long standing and does not wholly depend on financial 
circumstances. 


Oxen are to be found on the average in 50 per cent. of the rooms. 
This is partly due to necessity owing to lack of funds for stabling, 
partly also to convenience, since during working times oxen are fed 
through the night; they also give warmth during the cold weather. 


The houses are warm in winter and cool in summer. Damp- 
proof courses are not used, and sanitary arrangements are 
practically non-existent. 


The houses are in almost all cases owned by the peasants who 
live in them. 


(b) In towns.—There has recently been considerable activity in 
house-building in the towns, and the acute shortage of better class 
houses which existed some years ago has almost disappeared. The 
new houses are of an improved type, and stone is replacing mud- 
brick in many cases. The older houses have much the same defects 
as those in the villages. No damp-proof course is noticeable. 
There is a tendency to build cellars for washing rooms, which are 
generally insanitary, and to put in small unventilated rooms where 
no sunlight can penetrate. Water-closets are being increasinglt 
installed, but with little uniformity of type or means of disposal of 
the effluent. 


In recent years by-laws were made by the various municipal 
corporations under the Municipal Corporations Law of 1930 and 
received the approval of the Governor. These by-laws, in the case 
of the larger municipalities, make obligatory the provision of proper 
sanitary conveniences in all premises within the municipal limits, 
and prescribe certain uniform requirements in connexion therewith. 
Power is given to the sanitary authorities to enter and inspect any 
premises in order to ascertain whether the relevant regulations have 
been complied with. The by-laws also contain certain provisions 
as to buildings and streets, and control the undesirable blocking of 
streets by the construction of balconies and kiosks. 
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_Under Law 25 of 1927, building committees were appointed and 
given effective control over building operations and road construc- 
tion on State land. The provisions of this law have helped to 
prevent the haphazard erection of buildings and overcrowding. 


Under the provisions of various laws the old narrow streets, 
typical of Eastern countries, in the towns are being adequately 
widened as opportunity arises. 
ee houses in the towns are often owned by those who live in 

em. 


General. 


Improvement in housing accommodation must spread from the 
towns outwards; progress in the villages, long familiar and not 
discontented with old-established conditions, and slow to appreciate 
the findings of modern science, must inevitably be slow. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
Agriculture. 


Cyprus is essentially an agricultural country, and the majority 
of the population consists of peasant proprietors or tenants farm- 
ing their own lands or on their own account. Farms, known 
locally as chiftliks, on a larger scale exist, but it is on the peasant 
Proprietor or smallholder that the agricultural prosperity of the 
island has hitherto mainly depended. 


Little rain fell during the year before December, and the cumu- 
lative effects of the prolonged drought caused a scarcity of grazing, 
3 poor crop production, and a serious depletion of underground 
water supplies. Viticulturists and growers of both deciduous and 
citrus fruit nevertheless experienced a satisfactory season. 


As in 1932, issues of seed corn and fodder on loan were made 
by the Government, and facilities granted for grazing in the State 
forests, in order to relieve the distress of farmers and livestock 
owners. 


Owing to drought conditions the power threshers purchased 

with the help of a grant from the Colonial Development Committee 
were not fully employed. They aroused considerable interest, 
however, and it is thought that the enhanced prices paid for 
machine threshed grain will cause a greater demand for the use 
of these threshers in the future. There was a good demand for 
the tractors which were purchased at the same time as the thresh- 
ing machines. 
_ During the year the Department suffered from two fires, one 
in the Veterinary Offices, the other in the Head Office. The greater 
part of both buildings was destroyed and valuable apparatus, records 
and books were lost. 
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Wheat.—Production was under average but the quality of grain 
good. The total production amounted to 1,585,385 bushels valued 
at £317,077. 4,244 bushels valued at £900 were exported to Greece 
and other countries for seed purposes. 

Barley.—Production was better than that of wheat. The area 
sown shows an increase of 11 per cent. over the previous year. The 
total production was 1,583,621 bushels valued at £123,170; there 
was no export. 

Vetches.—Owing to the continued drought the production of 
this and other leguminous field crops suitable for maintaining and 
improving livestock was much under average. 

Flax.—tIrrigated flax in the Zodia area was a complete failure 
for fibre production, but was satisfactory in the Paphos area, 
though the fibre was generally short. The Spinning and Weaving 
School at Zodia continued to work, but is now run by private enter- 
prise. The scutching mill at Yeroskipos was leased by the Depart- 


ment from December onwards and scutching was carried out at | 


a fixed charge of 2 cp. per oke. 

Tobacco.—Unfavourable conditions prevented many of the area: 
from being planted. The production was nevertheless an improve- 
ment on previous years, quality was better and prices not unsatis- 
factory. 163,438 okes (of which 28,907 okes were yellow leaf and 
184,531 okes fumigated tobacco) of the nominal value of £9,068) 
were produced. Most Cyprus-grown tobacco is exported. Large 
numbers of applications for licences for the coming season were 
received at the end of the year. A successful experiment in the 
growth and curing of Virginian tobacco was carried out by private 
enterprise. ; 

Cotton.—The area sown was reduced on account of lack of water 
for irrigation. Dry cotton also suffered from lack of rain. The 
production was very poor, viz.: 10,872 cwt. valued at £9,664. 
Exports of ginned cotton amounted to 453 cwt. valued at £229. 

Potatoes.—Owing to the reduction of underground water supplies. 
the planting of potatoes for both winter and summer crops was 
curtailed, but the yield per donum showed an improvement over 
previous years. The production was 303,192 cwt. valued at £67,154 
Exports amounted to 226,236 cwt. of a value of £46,607. The 
majority of potatoes were exported to Greece and Palestine. 

Onions.—The area under this crop was very limited on account 


of the continued drought and the production was poor, but goo | 


in quality. The total production was 43,504 cwt. valued at £3,915. 
33,988 cwt. were exported valued at £4,069. 


Carobs.—The production was very poor owing to the drought. 
It amounted to 22,834 tons of a value of £67,500. Prices improved 
towards the end of the year. 33,069 tons were exported of @ 
value of £122,288. There was a satisfactory export of crushed 
carobs by the two factories at Limassol. 
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Cumin.—On account of the drought the area under this crop 
and under aniseed, broad beans, haricot beans, cow peas, and 
sesame was limited and the production very poor. 

Olives and olive oil.—The production was very poor and the 
yield of oil very low. The estimated production of olives and olive 
oil was 1,280,697 okes and 150,957 okes of a value of £32,017 and 
£15,095 respectively. Olives are entirely consumed locally. 

Citrus fruit.—Great extension of citrus plantations was made 
in all districts at suitable localities. The production of oranges 
was affected in some places by frost. There was a satisfactory 
export of oranges to the United Kingdom and Central Europe, 
and very good prices were realized; the improvement in this con- 
nexion is the result of the legislation regulating the export of 
agricultural produce, which was brought into operation at the be- 
ginning of the season. The production of oranges was 23,260,000, 
of lemons 9,386,000 and of other citrus fruits 4,500,000, with an 
estimated total value of £50,000. The exports during the year 
were: oranges 20,266,424, lemons 3,112,715, valued at £34,498 
and £2,554 respectively. ; 

Vineyards and wine.—This industry is well established, especi- 
ally in the Limassol and Paphos districts. Several varieties of 
ordinary red and white table wines are produced, and, in addition, 
a wine called commandaria made from half-dried grapes and possess- 
ing a distinctive flavour. Besides local consumption, there is a 
considerable export. 


The production was poor in quantity but good in quality; the 
planting of new vineyards was further reduced. Production and 
export were as follows :— 


Approximate. 
Value. Value. 
Production. ze Export. £ 
Grapes ... 85,580,000 okes 180,000 13,174 cwt. 4,315 
Raisins 85 3,500 tons 41,600 99,374 ,, 58,999 
Wine ... 2,761,808 gall. 65,000 1,127,786 gall. 48,574 
Commandaria ... 39,661 ,, 1,700 8,450 ,, 799 


The export of wine to the British Empire is regulated by a law 
of 1928 which aims at preventing the export of wines of an inferior 
quality which might prejudicially affect the trade. There has 
been a further increased demand for Cyprus wine in the United 
Kingdom, some 236,444 gallons having been exported in 1933 as 
compared with 187,752 gallons in 1932 and 156,745 gallons in 1931. 


Figs, apples, pears, quinces, melons, and mosfila (a local variety 
of hawthorn from which an excellent jelly is prepared) were also 
grown, chiefly for local consumption. Cherries, plums, peaches, 
apricots, and kaishas (a variety of white apricot peculiar to Cyprus) 
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were grown and exported in small quantities. Kaishas are dried, 
but the consumption is mainly local; bottling and canning are 
still in their infancy. Other fruits of commercial importance are 
hazel-nuts and walnuts. 


During the year two agricultural shows were held; the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture assisted in the organization and judging. 


Agricultural pests. 

The usual annual campaign was carried out against locusts 
(Dociostaurus maroccanus), the system of purchasing locusts 
collected in hand-nets being continued. The occurrence of locusts 
was again considerably rarer than usual, and it was not found 
necessary to use poisoned bran bait as before. A poisoning 
campaign was carried out against hornets’ nests as well as the 
usual purchase of queen hornets in the early part of the year, and 
numerous other campaigns were undertaken. 


Trial methods of combating various pests including Aphids and 
the Potato Tuber Moth were explored, and experiments were made 
with a view to protecting seed corn. 


To facilitate the fumigation of citrus trees against scale insects 
the Department hired out its fumigation tents to growers ; spraying 
machines were also lent and advice given regarding the method 
of spraying. 

The Department’s collection of insects was partly destroyed by 
the fire at the Head Office. 


The system of payment of rewards for rats destroyed was con- 
tinued as in 1932. One Rat Destruction Supervisor was employed 
throughout the year, who gave advice to the villagers regardinz 
anti-rat measures, particularly the use of poisons. 

Owing to the drought, the incidence of plant diseases diminished. 
and there was no record of the downy mildew of the vine 
(Plasmopara viticola), of which there had been a severe epidemic 
in 1931; barley, oats, wheat, and potatoes however were seriously 
affected by various diseases. The Order of 1932 regulating the 
importation of plants, fruit, etc., was of value in securing a greater 
measure of control. The mycological survey of the island, begun 
in 1931, was continued, and a considerable amount of information 
obtained as to the incidence of various fungus diseases. 


Trrigation. 


Five irrigation reservoirs are situated in the eastern Mesaoria an¢ 
are under the supervision of an irrigation superintendent. 


It is now generally considered that Cyprus is by natural cor- 
figuration unsuited for the construction of irrigation works on 4 
large scale, and that the best method of conserving the water- 
supply of the country is by afforestation. Encouragement is al: 
afforded to the extension of irrigation by the sinking of chains of 
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wells, and by the use of mechanical means to raise to the surface 
subterranean water, of which a sufficient quantity is available in 
most parts of the island. The gardens and orchards at Famagusta, 
from which port there is a considerable export trade in oranges and 
fruit and vegetables in general, are an instructive example of the 
results that can be attained by the employment of air motors; but 
oil engines are steadily increasing in popularity. 

Borings for artesian supplies were carried on with success in the 
Nicosia and Morphou areas, but for financial reasons the programme 
of work was considerably curtailed as compared with previous 
years. 


Agricultural Experiments and Education. 


The greater part of the Department’s experimental work has 
been transferred to the Central Experiment Farm at Morphou, 
which was opened during the year. Trials were hindered by 
unfavourable weather conditions, and the records thereof were lost 
in the fire at the Head Office. Trials were also carried out elsewhere 
in connexion with flax, various sorts of fruits, and other plants. 
Analyses of soil and fertilizers were carried out as usual, and further 
samples of pomegranate juice were prepared and preserved for 
despatch to England for commercial examination. 


The Agricultural College continued its work though there were 
fewer pupils than previously. In addition to the usual instruction, 
short courses in viticulture, tobacco and orange growing and pack- 
ing were given, and several visits were paid to the Central 
Experiment Farm at Morphou. 


The number of school gardens was 275 as against 260 in 1932. 
They are chiefly used for training the rural youth and constitute 
the main centre of activity for the dissemination of agricultural 
knowledge by the District Officers. 

Regular publication of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal in 
quarterly issues was continued, in Greek and Turkish as well as in 
English, and bulletins were issued dealing with the control of 


fungus diseases and the picking, grading, and packing of citrus 
fruits. 


Veterinary Services. 


All classes of live-stock suffered severely owing to the lack of 
pasture and dry fodder. The percentage of mortality in sheep and 
goats was heavy and the production of meat, milk, and wool was 
very much below normal. The flocks were so debilitated as a 
tesult of two years of drought that they became a ready prey to 
infectious diseases and to parasites, external and internal, which 
even in normal years are the cause of extensive losses. There was 
an increased demand for veterinary advice and for practical assist- 
ance in the vaccination of flocks, the free issue of drugs, and 
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demonstrations in the treatment of parasitic affections. Three 
hundred and twenty-four reports of disease were dealt with by the 
field staff as compared with 241 in 1932. 


Additional hardship to flock-owners, especially in the Famagusta 
district, was caused by the recurrence of sheep pox, which had not 
been observed in the Colony for several years. The disease, which 
spread to over a hundred village areas, was fatal in approximately 
10 per cent. of the affected animals on the average, and in some 
areas the mortality was over 30 per cent. 


Only 49 suspected outbreaks of anthrax were reported as com- 
pared with 73 outbreaks in 1932. The annual vaccination of stock 
is proving of considerable benefit and is now eagerly requested. 
In 1933 the number of animals treated with anthrax vaccine free 
of charge by the Veterinary Service was 475,564 as compared with 
444,812 in the previous year. All of the vaccine used for cattle, 
sheep and goats was prepared in the Veterinary Laboratory. 
Nicosia. 


The Laboratory staff dealt with 504 specimens for routine 
diagnosis and also engaged in useful lines of research. 


The meat inspection services of Nicosia, Limassol, and Fama- 
gusta have been brought under the control of the Veterinary Service 
with beneficial results. 


The registration and inspection of dairies and cow-sheds in the 
principal towns and villages, under the Milk and Dairies Order, 
1926, have resulted in a considerable improvement in the hygienic 
production and marketing of milk and milk-products. 


Live-stock. 
At Athalassa, four miles from Nicosia, the Government possesses 
a large stock-farm, which is under the supervision of a resident 
manager. At this farm, stock is raiséd for sale throughout the 
country, and in addition thoroughbred stallions, donkeys, bulls, 
and boars stand for service at nominal fees. 


During the year the following services were effected by the 
stud animals :— 
Mares ee .. 363 Cows oe ... 818 
Donkeys ... .. 897 Sows aa . 815 


Stud stables are maintained at Nicosia, Limassol, Larnaca, 
Paphos, Polis, Ayios Theodhoros, Vatili, Lefkoniko, Yialouss. 
Famagusta and Rizokarpaso. 

The total number of horses, mules, donkeys, camels, oxen, goats. 
sheep, and swine was estimated at 641,176, of which 505,487 were 
sheep and goats, as against 668,888 the previous year. Sheep and 
goats under one year old and pigs under three months old are not 
counted for taxation purposes. 
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The proportion of sheep, goats, horses, camels, and swine exported 
is very small; but oxen, donkeys, and mules (the two latter are 
especially prized in the Near East on account of their powers of 
endurance and freedom from disease) are an important item of 
Cyprus exports. In 1933, 2,675 oxen, 1,394 donkeys, and 1,643 
mules were exported at a value of £26,743, £4,491, and £30,684 
respectively. 

The Export of Animals Regulations of 1930 require the veterinary 
examination of all animals intended for export. Animals are 
detained for at least twenty-four hours before issue of a health certifi- 
cate. These regulations have enabled special facilities to be 
obtained for the entry of Cyprus live-stock into other countries. 


Under the Horse Breeding Law, 1930, which should have a 
pronounced effect in improving the quality of horses and jennets 
bred in the Colony, the number of stallions licensed by the Chief 
Veterinary Officer was 129 at the end of the year. 


Sericulture, 

The rearing of silk-worms, done mostly by women, has for years 
been an important local industry which received an additional 
impetus from the establishment in 1925 of the Cyprus Silk Filature 
at Yeroskipos near Paphos. 


The year under review was, like 1932, a discouraging one. Prices 
for cocoons remained at an unprecedentedly low level, and produc- 
tion is declining. In some cases mulberry trees were destroyed to 
make room for more profitable cultivations The filature, owing 
to the deficient supply of cocoons, was unable to work for more than 
9 months in the year. The production of cocoons was 118,312 
okes, i.e. 9,864 okes less than in 1932. 204 cwt. of raw silk were 
exported at a value of £9,732. 

Forestry. 

At one time Cyprus was famous for its forests. During the 
Turkish administration, when their value was not appreciated and 
the science of silviculture not understood, they gradually declined, 
and visitors to the island in the seventies were horrified by the 
spectacle of desolation which they presented. Since the British 
occupation in 1878 there has, however, been a considerable improve- 
ment and artificial reafforestation has been carried out, some 9,800 
acres being planted or sown. During the late war the forests of 
Cyprus were of great service to the Allied armies in Egypt and 
Palestine, which they supplied with a large proportion of their 
needs in the way of timber and fuel, 100,000 tons in all being sold. 
_The total area of the delimited State forests, comprising prac- 
tically all the forests and woodlands, is now estimated at 405,088 
acres, or nearly 18 per cent. of the island. The growing stock is 
estimated to amount to some 114,000,000 cubic feet of timber. No 
further progress was made with the topographical survey. 
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The main forests of Troddos, Paphos, and Adelphi are confined 
to the highest mountain ranges in the south-western portion of the 
island. The forests of the northern range are less in extent and, 
generally, smaller trees are found in them. 


The principal species of trees which grow naturally are the 
Corsican and Aleppo pine, juniper, plane, dwarf oak, alder, and 
cedar, and set out in the piantations are acacia, eucalyptus, cypress. 
Persian lilac, and exotic pines. The forests supply the local needs 
for fuel and, in part, for timber, and during the year a small 
quantity of timber was exported to Malta; but as yet there is no 
surplus available for regular export. Apart from their commercial 
possibilities the forests are of the utmost value in the regulation of 
the water-supply and improvement of the climate, especially in 
mitigating the high temperature of the summer and the cold winds 
of the winter. 


During the year, owing to lack of funds, only 42 acres of bare 
forest land were sown after being ploughed with a tractor and 
harrowed. The reafforestation of the drainage banks of the fresh- 
water lake at Famagusta proceeded, and irrigation continued in 
Salamis and Varosha plantations. In addition, the Department 
sold surplus forest tree seedlings to private individuals for forming 
plantations. 


There were 89 fires, one of which assumed serious proportions. 
and it is estimated that the fires burnt an area of over 856 acres. 
destroying or damaging 62,796 trees and bushes of different kinds. 
The fire hazard in Cyprus is always very high, so that means of 
rapid communication and protection are essential. Forest roads 
cover a distance of 146 miles, bridle and foot paths 515 miles, 
and fire-traces 281 miles. The Department’s telephone system 
was further extended in the Adelphi forest and now reaches a length 
of 255} miles. 

For reasons of economy no fresh students were sent to the Forest 
Apprentices’ School in the Forest of Dean. The Cypriot student 
who was sent to England in 1929 has taken his B.Sc. degree in 
forestry, and is now going through the post-graduate course at the 
Imperial Forestry Institute at Government expense, with a view 
to becoming an Assistant Conservator of Forests. 


The Departmental revenue amounted to £12,005 as compared 
with £9,778 in 1932. In addition there are permitted usages in 
the forests estimated to be worth over £30,000 per year. The 
expenditure was £28,461 as compared with £33,622 in 1932. 

Of the 213,312 goats roaming in the island, 36,535 were per- 
mitted to graze in the forests. The principle of issuing permits 
on payment has been adopted in recent years; from time to time 
grants of land or trees are made on condition of a permit being 
rescinded and the goats sold to persons far away from the forests. 
Owing to the drought, 405 emergency permits, mostly free, had 
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to be issued, allowing several thousands of goats, sheep, and other 
animals to graze in the forests and plantations ; considerable damage 
was done. : i 


The tethered goats of superior breed, referred to in previous 
reports, now amount to over 9,000. 


Some £200 of relief funds were used to provide work on the 
construction of various roads in the Adelphi and Paphos forests. 


Sponge Fishing. 
The sponge fisheries in the territoyial waters of Cyprus are super- 
vised by the Comptroller of Customs and Inland Revenue, who 
is also the Government Inspector of Fisheries. 


The sponges obtained locally are of good quality, but the Cypriot 
does not take kindly to the industry and the fishing is mostly done 
by fishers from the Greek islands, more particularly from Symi 
and Calymnos. Each sponge-boat fishing with the harpoon or 
by naked diving pays a licence fee of 10s. and gives up to the 
Government, as duty in kind, 20 per cent. of the catch. Machine- 
boats pay a licence fee of £1 and 25 per cent. of the catch. All 
the sponges retained by the sponge fishers are exported. The 
Government share is sold by tender and also exported, a few 
Sponges, scarcely 2 per cent. of the total, being kept for local gale. 


As in 1932, eight licences were issued for harpoon-boats; in 
addition a licence to fish with machine diving apparatus was 
granted. 


Approximately 1,209 okes of a value of £1,100 were taken as 
against 1,386 okes valued at £1,900 in 1932. In 1927 the catch 
Was approximately 5,957 okes valued at £11,924. The réport of 
an expert who visited the island in 1929 made it clear that the 
sponge beds had been seriously depleted by the constant use of 
machine-boats and, in accordance with his recommendation, not 
more than one machine-boat may now be licensed. 


Mining. 

A gradual improvement of mining conditions and a tendency 
to greater stability in the mineral and metal market were apparent 
during the vear. Interest in prospecting remained somewhat 
stagnant, only two new permits being issued, but the number of 
enquiries for Cyprus minerals received towards the end of 1933 
from abroad was larger than for the past three years. The Govern- 
ment is indebted to the Mining Companies for their co-operation 
in creating special relief works in order to alleviate unemployment. 
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Pyrites (cupriferous) was produced by the Cyprus Mines Cor- 
poration at their two operating mines at Skouriotissa and 
Mavrovouni, from which the ore is railed to the coast, graded into 
sizes, and exported in its raw state. 

During 1933 the Cyprus Mines Corporation produced 211,494 
tons of pyrites, of which 11,370 came from Mavrovouni, and 
exported 205,232 tons of an estimated total value of £191,360. 

The Corporation employed an average of 1,564 persons per day 
on all operations. Of this number, 645 persons worked under- 
ground and 919 on the surface. The Corporation paid an average 
monthly wage-bill of £5,850 to their Cypriot employees. 

Labour is easily obtainable and comes largely from the villages 
adjacent to the mines, with*a certain proportion of men from 
further afield. The Corporation have their own houses for Cypriot 
workers on both mines, these ‘‘ villages ’’ being under the control 
of the Corporation authorities. As far as possible all underground 
work is on contract and surface workers are paid monthly or daily. 

The Corporation took advantage of improved conditions to em- 
bark on the construction of a large and comprehensive metallurgical 
plant. 

The Cyprus Sulphur and Copper Company, Limited, also produce 
pyrites (cupriferous) at their mine at Lymni, Paphos District, 
but as the group which controls this Company continued to experi- 
ence difficulties with its other pyrite companies in Spain, no work 
was done during the year. 


There is no local consumption of pyrites. 


Asbestos (chrysolite) was produced by the Cyprus Asbestos Com- 
pany, Limited, at their quarries at Amiandos on Troddos. The 
asbestos-bearing rock is quarried, treated in primary and fibre mills, 
and graded into ‘‘ standard ’’, ‘‘ shorts ’’, and ‘‘ fines ’’ qualities. 
These are transported by an aerial rope-way of 19 miles to the 
coast and exported in the unmanufactured state. 

During 1933 the Company produced 3,494 tons of finished asbestos 
and exported 4,567 tons of an estimated value of £44,088. There 
is no local demand for asbestos. 

A daily average of 728 persons was employed, costing a monthly 
average wage-bill of £2,122. Labour, which is plentiful, is em- 
ployed in the quarries, as far as possible on contract, artisans being 
on a daily or monthly wage. 

A very marked increase in the Company’s activities was rendered 
possible by the Government’s granting a temporary reduction of 
royalty rates on asbestos exported. 


Chrome iron ore (chromite) is produced by the Cyprus Chrome 
Company, Limited, on Troddos, but operations during the year 
were confined to exploring the extent of the ore deposits. The 
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Company also carried on prospecting operations over their Permit 
areas on Troédos, the results of which were very encouraging both 
as to the extent and quality of the new chrome ore discovered. 
There is no local consumption of chromite. 


Copper (metallic).—Taking the average assay value of Cyprus 
pyrites to be copper 2 per cent. and sulphur 50 per cent., it is 
estimated that 4,230 tons of metallic copper were produced and 
4,200 tons exported, of an estimated total value of £126,000. 


Copper precipitate —The Cyprus Sulphur and Copper Company, 
Limited, at Lymni produced eight tons of copper precipitate having 
an assay content of 85-90 per cent. metallic copper, giving an 
estimated total value of £250. 


Gypsum is produced by quarrying at many localities in the island. 
It is exported in its raw state and also as plaster of Paris after 
being burnt and powdered locally. An amount of 12,678 tons was 
exported during 1933, with a total estimated value of £7,050. 


There is a considerable amount of gypsum quarried for consump- 
tion in the island, but it is not possible even to estimate the 
tonnage, as it is quarried in so many localities and mostly in small 
quantities. The quarrying of gypsum is done by individuals, who have 
been doing this kind of work for many years and who in turn sell 
the gypsum to the factory owners for burning and eventual export. 


Terra Umbra is produced by quarrying or shallow underground 
workings, mostly in the Larnaca district. Part of the terra umbra 
is exported in its raw state and part as burnt umber after being 
calcined and graded into the required shades. 


During 1933 an amount of 4,167 tons was exported with an 
estimated total value of £11,136. There is practically no internal 
consumption. 


Terra umbra is produced by individuals who have been employed 
on this kind of work for years and sell their production to the 
factories at contract prices. 


Other Industries. 


Small tanneries scattered over the island continued the production 
of lower-grade leathers for local consumption. The model tannery 
Previously maintained by the Agricultural Department has been 
leased to a private individual. 

The manufacture of cigarettes is a thriving local industry ; there 
are six tobacco factories in the Colony, and Cyprus cigarettes are 
sent all over the world and enjoy an excellent reputation. The 
tobacco employed has up to the present been imported chiefly from 
Greece, but the London market is well supplied with Cyprus grown 
tobacco for cigarette manufacture. 
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The sumach industry experienced an increased demand from 
abroad. Sumach is a shrub used for tanning and grows wild, 
principally in the hilly parts of the island. 12,005 cwt., valued at 
£7,412, were exported, mainly to the United Kingdom. 


Cotton manufactures of local design form an important minor 
industry of which the centre is Lefkara in the Larnaca district. 
Here lace is manufactured, by individual craftsmen, of a design 
closely related to Venetian point lace and is sold in all parts of the 
world by itinerant lace-sellers. Silk fabrics are also manufactured 
locally and enjoy a small export trade. 


Soap to the approximate value of £21,248 was manufactured and 
sold at Nicosia, Limassol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 


Bricks were manufactured and exported to Egypt, Syria. and 
Palestine. There are a number of local potteries. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 


The general economic depression and the effects of the prolonged 
local drought caused a further decline in the Colony’s trade; but. 
as in 1932, the decline was not so serious as might have been 
expected. The total value of imports and exports decreased, but 
there were in the case of exports certain satisfactory increases, 
mentioned below, in both quantity and value. Moreover the 
average f.o.b. prices of the majority of commodities showed a 
marked upward trend. 


Imports. 


The total value of imports during 1933 was £1,257,256 as against 
£1,347 288 for the year 1932, a decrease of £90,032 or 6°61 per cent. 


The following table shows the value of imports for each of the 
last three years under the main heads of classification :— 


Class of merchandise. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
£ £ £ 

Food, drink, and tobacco... 364,918 475,679 409,492 
Raw materials and _ articles 

mainly unmanufactured —... 117,441 100;774 90,722 
Articles wholly or mainly 

manufactured a oe 930,377 770,127 756,513 

Animals not for food... oie 331 200 5 

Bullion... fas $25 “ee 1,034 508 524 





Total Sex rr ... £1,414,101 £1,347,288 £1, 257,256 
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Tho principal increases of value were in bean oil, unmanufactured 
tobacco, mining machinery, oil engines, and motor-cars. As in 
1932 there was a large increase in the quantity of flour (wheaten) 
imported, and also in cotton piece goods, owing in the one case to 
the prolonged drought and the abnormal cheapness of French 
and Italian flours, and in the other to competition from the Far 
East. This increase in quantity was accompanied by a noticeable 
decrease in value as also happened, through the effect on prices 
of the world depression, in the case of rice, timber, petrol and 
benzine and cement. 


The following table shows whence the imports were received :— 





1932. 1933. 1932. 1933. 
£ Lotes Percentage. 

United Kingdom and 

other parts of the 
British Empire ae 553,680 499 ,003 41:10 39°69 
Ttaly 38 aah “eh 94,883 114,331 704 9°09 
France... we a 45 236 82,422 3°36 656 
Roumania a eee 87,376 81,071 : 648 ; 6°45 
Germany oes aes 66,582 75 ,030 4:94 5°97 
Greece... es a8) 67,180 65,692 4:99 5°23 
Japan... se Ce 45,138 64,628 3°35 514 
Egypt... pa ue 65,170 63,961 484 5°09 
Belgium aes a 23 255 25,171 173 2°00 
Turkey ... os as 87,180 23,067 6°47 183 
Czechoslovakia ... 24,607 19,069 183 152 
Austria... a ~ 11,741 14,635 0°87 116 
Holland ... oy ae 14,257 18,754 106 1:09 
Bulgaria ... Se oe 64,321 13,548 477 1:08 
United States of America 15,524 11,007 115 0°92 
Other countries ay 81,158 90,267 6°02 718 
Total on ... £1,347,288 £1,257,256 10000 10000 





Though the value of imports from the British Empire decreased 
by £54,677 as compared with 1932, the total for the United Kingdom 
alone increased by £13,956, principally in machinery, motor-cars and : 
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chassis, sugar and bean oil. The only item of importance which 
showed a falling off was cotton manufactures, owing to the flood of 
cheap goods from the Far East. There was a decrease in the 
imports from Australia of £62,428, mainly in flour, which was 
imported instead from Italy and France; a decrease of £4,853 in 
respect of Canada, mainly in motor-cars and chassis and tyres and 
tubes for motor-cars and cycles; and an increase of £2,575 in 
respect of British India, mainly in yarns and empty sacks. 


Imports from Italy and France increased by £19,448 and £37,185 | 


respectively, the increase being in both cases due entirely to flour: - 


cheap cotton and silk manufactures mainly account for the increase 
of £19,490 in Japanese imports. 


The decrease of £64,113 in respect of Turkey was mainly in 
agricultural products ; that of £50,773 in respect of Bulgaria, mainly 
in flour ; and in respect of Czechoslovakia almost entirely in sugar. 
which, as in 1932, was increasingly imported from the United 
Kingdom. 


Exports, 


The total value of exports of merchandise was £889,515 as against . 


£922,426, a decrease of £32,911 or 3°57 per cent. 


The following table shows the value of exports during the last 


three years under the main heads of classification :— 





Class of merchandise. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
£ £ £ 
Food, drink, and tobacco 562,117 520,846 417,958 
Raw materials and articles 
mainly unmanufactured 367 ,298 266 ,837 331,254 
Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured... ea 148,167 92,722 90,433 
Animals not for food... 24,124 39,275 36,543 
Bullion sa Set oat — 2,746 13,324 
coe ee is 
Total .. ...  ... £1,101,706 £922,426 ©=—--£889,518 
hee aie Fae eee ie heeee 


The following table shows the variation in quantities and valu? 
of the principal exports :— 
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As was only to be expected many items showed decreases, 
especially oxen, carobs,. potatoes, wine and raw cotton. On the 
other hand the increases in citrus fruit, asbestos and pyrites are 
a matter for satisfaction. 


The following table shows the direction of exports during the 
years 1932 and 1933 with percentage distribution :— 





Country of final 1932. 1933. 1932. 1933. 
destination. £ £ Percentage. 
United Kingdom 276,959 227,577 30°08 25°59 
Egypt... a a 160,605 182,736 17-41 = 14-92 
Italy ... ee a 103,861 125,709 11260-1418 
Germany sag ses 56,608 89,543 614 10:07 
Other parts of the 
British Empire ete 95,349 88,082 10°84 9°90 « 
France... 0... 0... = 47,824 48,048 518 4-84 
Holland ... ds ee 380,289 42,188 3:28 474 
Greece ... Ns ts 72,479 39,540 7:86 4-45 
United States of America 5,993 29 827 0°65 3:35 
Roumania is aa 6,304 5,445 0°68 061 
Belgium eee by 2,268 4,546 0:25 051 
Span... 3,130 8,188 034 035 
Turkey 000 we 1,309 6474s 
Other countries sa 59,448 57,494 6:44 647 
Total ee v. £922,496 £889,515 10000 1000 





Exports to the United Kingdom decreased by £49,382, principally 
in carobs, whole and ground; there were however satisfactory 
increases in oranges, raw silk and wine (common). 


The decrease in exports to Egypt continued, owing to tarif 
batriers, mainly in wine (common) and potatoes. Exports to 
Greece declined by £32,939, mainly in potatoes, lemons and oranges. 
and raw cotton ; exchange restrictions hindered trade. The increase 


in respect of Germany was mainly in pyrites, carobs (whole), | 


oranges and raisins; in respect of Holland mainly in pyrites and 


carobs (ground) ; and in respect of the United States of Americ | 


indinly in asbestos and wool. 
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Invisible Exports and Imports. 


“Invisible ’’ exports, including money brought into the island 
by visitors and tourists, expenditure from capital by mining com- 
panies, remittances from emigrants, and profit on exports by mer- 
chants, are estimated to amount to £346,000. Considerable 
imports, however, took place in respect of the improvement of roads 
and Famagusta harbour, which were paid for from loan funds, to 
be repaid gradually in a number of years. Allowance being made 
for this circumstance and for the money spent on labour, etc., from 
funds from the same source, invisible exports are estimated to 
amount to £446,000. 


“Invisible ’’ imports are estimated at £135,000 in the form of 
money remitted from Cyprus for education of children, investment 
and payment of insurance premiums, money carried by persons 
leaving the island on holiday, etc. 


’ 


The total, therefore, of imports and exports, visible and invisible, 
during 1933, amounted to :-— 


£ 
Imports... de Pa ee pe 1,392 256 
Exports... eee wee 1,885,515 


Development. 


There is already a demand for several Cyprus products in the 
United Kingdom and other countries of the Empire. The possi- 
bility of development largely depends on standardization of qualities 
and kinds and proper packing of agricultural products intended for 
export. Legislation providing for the inspection and grading of 
such products was enacted during the year. In particular, the 
export of potatoes, oranges, locally-made cigarettes, and lace to 
England, and of cattle, broad beans and wine to Malta, would 
appear to be susceptible of considerable development. 


The Trade Development Board formed in 1931 continued its 
work of finding new outlets for the Colony’s products. It was also 
mstrumental in inducing orange exporters to co-operate and in 
concerting arrangements whereby fortnightly direct shipments of 
oranges to the United Kingdom were secured. 


The tourist industry was actively promoted, and assumed record 
Proportions. For the first time Cyprus participated in the Inter- 
national Tourist Congress held in Cairo in February, 1933, being 
Tepresented by the Secretary to the Trade Development Board. 
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VII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


At present it may be said that there is no ‘‘ labouring class "’ in 
Cyprus in the generally accepted sense of the term, though one is 
gradually being created by the mines. Many labourers own a little 
land and may at certain seasons of the year be themselves 
employers. 


Labour is plentiful. The vast majority of the workers are 
employed either by small agriculturists or by master craftsmen. 
Factories are very few, and any such institution as the so-called 
‘ factory system ’’ is unknown. In short, conditions are oriental 
rather than occidental. 


The largest employers of labour are referred to in Chapter VI o: 
this Report. 

The hours of work at the mines are approximately eight hours 
per day, those for the railway approximately nine hours, and those 
for the Public Works Department vary from eight to ten hours. 
Generally speaking, the working hours most commonly recognized 
in the island are those from sunrise to sunset, though it is to be 
noted that the precise times of ‘* sunrise ’’ and ‘‘ sunset ’’ are not 
very rigorously interpreted or observed, and that generous intervals 
are permitted for food and rest. 


The following table illustrates the position with regard to wages, 


as compared with 1932 :— | 











Average Rates of Wages. 
Occupation. 
1933. 1932. 
Rail Skilled | 30 cp. (=17-1 loaves) per diem | 29}cp. (=14-8 loaves) per diem. 
waY 1 Unskilled| 15 cp.(= 8-6 4, ) 17 op. (=8:5 4) » 
Skilled | 26 cp.(=14:9 ,, ) gs 27 cp.(=13-5  ,, ) a» 
Public Unskilled] 9 cp.(= 5-1 ,, ) re 1l0jcp.(= 5:3 ,, ) i» 
Works Women 6cp.(= 3-4 4 ) a 6hep.(= 3-3. ,, ) ow 
and 
children. 
Men, 31 cp.(=17-7 ,, ) f 33 cp.(=16-5 , ) » 
under- 
ground. 
Mines Men, 22 cp.(=12°6 ,, ) = 23 cp.(=11:5 , )  » 
surface. 
Women, | 12 cp.(=6:9 ,, ) s 12 op. (=6 sop a we 
surface. 











Under the Mines Regulation Amendment Law of 1925, 
employers are liable, subject to the provisions of the Law, to pay 
compensation in the case of death or injury to workers in the mines 
while so employed. 
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The following list shows the staple articles of food, with average 
prices for 1932 and 1933, of a family of the labouring class in 
Nicosia district. Prices in other districts tend to be smaller :— 


Article. Average price per oke (2% lb.) 
1932. 1933. 
8. cp. 8. cp. 
Bread one ce ee 0 1 
Native-made cheese . 2 2 2 2 
Olives ‘ . 04 0 4 
Olive oil de ee ae | 11 
Beans and lentils ... . O 44 0 5 
Potatoes... AOC 1 Oo it 
Wild vegetables found in the fields Free Free 
Meat (once a week) 1 5 LZ 
Dried fish (herrings, sardines), “each ... 0 0} 0 Of 
Bulgur and rice ... . 0 38 0 34 
Salt ee . 2 3 0 34 
Fruit eae ae 0 01 
Onions ; ome! eos 01 
Other vegetables (average) . 01 0 0% 


The average cost of living in 1933 of a family of the labouring 
class (man, wife, and three children) was approximately £42 a year 
in Nicosia town and £32 a year in the villages of Nicosia district. 
In other districts the cost of living tends to be cheaper. The 
average wages earned by husband and wife together in the year 
amounted approximately to £35 in Nicosia town and £34 in the 
villages. 


The approximate figures in respect of 1932 were :— 


Expenses 

perannum. Wage rate. 
Nicosia town ... a . £44 0 0 £35 0 0 
Villages ba a .. £383 0 0 £34 0 0 


The following information relates to the cost of living for officials. 

Cost of living for a single man.—Board and lodging can be 
obtained in an hotel for £9 to £12 per month. This is an inclusive 
charge and usually includes everything save personal washing, for 
which the local charge is about 2s. per dozen articles, large or 
small. To give some idea of the drink bill, which is entirely a 
matter of persona) habit, the following bazaar prices are inserted :— 


s. d. 
Whisky oc Kies fr .. 8 6 per bottle. 
Gin a it fac es 6 3 es 
Local wine... a. 8d. “to 2 6 
Good local mineral water... .. 0 8 per dozen bottles. 


There are no boarding-houses, save in the town of Kyrenia. 
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Cost of living in a house to a married couple :— 


Per month, 
Food ei or Ac ie ... £10 to £13 
Two servants wed a ame wax £8 to £8 
Rent ba “i oe ao vat ~ £8 to) £7 
Fuel and light... ies ne «. &2to £4 
Washing... as ai or a #1 5s. 


Total £21 to £33 


To this figure, which represents comfortable but plain living, must 
be added for children (without an English nurse) £5 for the first 
and £3 for each additional child. In addition, it is estimated that 
a married officer will normally spend a further £20 per month on 
club, games, charity, subscriptions, amusements, furniture, clothes, 
provision for holiday, drinks, etc. 

Housing accommodation has lately become less scarce; rents 
for unfurnished houses vary from £36 to £84 per annum, usually 
payable monthly. There is a limited number of Government 
houses, some of which (15) are earmarked for definite officials, 
others (23) are available generally ; the Government charges 6 per 
cent. of the official salaries of the occupants. In Nicosia the 
unearmarked houses are seldom available for newly arrived officers. 


Good furniture is made locally, and the cost of equipping a small 
house, exclusive of that for silver, china, and other than cheap 
rugs, is placed at £100 to £200. 

It is usual in English households to employ a cook and a house- 
servant; these can be of either sex and should be regarded as 
a minimum. Wages are paid as under :— 


Men, £3 10s. to £5 per month, inclusive. 
Boys, £2 10s. to £3 10s. per month, inclusive. 
Women, £2 to £4 per month, inclusive. 


The maximum is paid to those able to speak English. 


The best hotels are of moderate comfort, clean and_ provide 
good plain fare. Terms vary from 8s. to 12s. a day, with the 
higher price for hotels in the mountain resorts. For prolonged 
periods the rates vary from £9 to £12 a month for board and 
lodging. The minimum price at which a married couple can live 
in an hotel is £18 per month for board and lodging. Adding to 
this a minimum of £1 for tipping, which is approximately 5 per 
cent., and 10s. for washing, the bare minimum is £19 10s. per 
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mensem or £234 per annum. This represents living in one small 
room which must serve, in addition to a bedroom, as a writing 
room, a room for receiving guests, a dressing-room and perhaps 
as a bathroom. 


Travelling is chiefly performed in motor-cars, which can usually 
be hired at a cost of 4d. a mile. Government makes an allow- 
ance to officials while travelling on duty of 4d. per mile, if using 
their own cars, and also pays the actual cost of a hired car, pro- 
vided this does not exceed 4d. a mile. Subsistence allowance, 
varying from 28. to 12s. a day, is also granted to officials travelling 
on duty while away from their head station. 


Free medical (excluding dental) treatment is available for 
officials, but not for their families. 


Clothing, amusements, and sport are obtainable at prices con- 
siderably below those prevailing in England. 


There is no income-tax. 


IX.—_EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Primary Education. 


Compulsory education is not yet in force in Cyprus, though in 
Tesponse to a growing demand a law providing for its gradual intro- 
duction was passed in 1931. The management of the schools is 
left in the hands of the various religious communities, which have 
their several governing bodies operating under the supervision of 
the Education Department. Considerable importance is attached 
among the people generally to the benefits derived from educa- 
tion. The richer Cypriots contribute generously to educational 
needs, and many schools continue to be built both in towns and 
villages by such donations. 


Previous to 1929 the appointment of teachers was in the hands 
of the Boards of Education; before that it rested with village 
committees. Under the law of 1929 the appointment and control 
of teachers for purposes of discipline, transfers, promotion, and 
salary were vested in the Governor; the Boards, however, retained 
important functions in the control of the curriculum and text- 
books, the assessment of school taxes, and the approval of loans 
and grants for school buildings. By the Elementary Education 
Law of 1933 the process of centralization has been completed. The 
Governor is made the central authority for all matters relating 
to elementary education. The principal functions included in this 
general transference of authority are the prescription of books and 
curriculum, the appointment of members of Boards of Education 
and Town Committees, and the ultimate financial control of Fdu- 


pe Funds. The Boards of Education are retained as advisory 
odies. 
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Schools in operation during the school year 1932-33 were :— 


Boys. Girls. Mixed. Total. Decrease. 


Greek-Christian ... 210 215 295 720 27 
Mohammedan xe 54 57 172 283 13 
Other religions ise 5 2 13 20 _ 

Total... w. 269 274 480 1,023 40 





In June, 1933, as the financial situation demanded drastic 
economies, 14 girls’ schools were closed and in 23 cases two neigh- 
bouring villages were grouped with a joint school. 


The nominal age for elementary school children is six to twelve, 
but although most children attend school for a few years, a very 
large proportion leave when they begin to be of use to their 
parents at home or in the fields. Increased opposition has recently 
been apparent, not only among Mohammedans, to leaving girls 
at school after the age of eight or nine, especially where there 
is no separate girls’ school under a mistress. In the absence of 
exact census figures for the relevant age-groups it is impossible to 
give the total population of elementary school age. The enrol- 
ment in the school-year 1932-33 was 56,667, an increase of 3,657 
over the previous year. This increase in enrolment in spite of 
the reduction in the number of schools, was mainly due to the 
assessment on the villages through the local rates of the amount 
required for the provision of compulsory school books. Many 
parents to whom the cost of books had previously been a deterrent 
were enabled to send their children to school. 


There are small communities of Maronites (four villages and a 
few in the towns) and Armenians (mostly in Nicosia and Larnaca), 
whose schools are well looked after by their respective committees 
and continue to make progress. There are five Latin (Roman 
Catholic) schools, under the management of various Orders, which 
to some extent combine elementary and secondary education. The 
Jews have schools in two small villages. 


Salaries of teachers, formerly paid out of education funds, are 
now paid by Government, as are also the gratuities and benevolent 
grants for which teachers are eligible when retiring on account of 
age, ill-health, and, in the case of women, marriage. School 
maintenance charges are assessed separately on each town or 
village. The costs of building schools are met by loans to each 
town or village from education funds or private sources, repayable 
over periods of five to twenty years by additions to the local assess- 
ments. About £4,205 was so raised during the year. 
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The total cost of elementary education to the island during the 
year was £144,445. 


Twenty-three schools were built, 14 begun, and 103 existing 
schools were repaired. 


Secondary Education. 


Not more than about one-third of those who complete the 
elementary school course proceed to any higher education. 
Secondary schools are not under Government control, but are 
managed by local committees. They receive grants-in-aid for the 
teaching of English, for which purpose they are open to inspection 
by the Education Department. 


The only Mohammedan secondary schools are the Boys’ Lycée 
and the Victoria Girls’ School in Nicosia, but there are intermediate 
(Rushdié) classes nominally attached to all elementary schools and 
actually flourishing in the towns and larger villages. The Lycée 
programme is based on the requirements of Stamboul University. 
A Headmaster and Headmistress for the two secondary schools have 
been brought from Turkey. Each school employs an English 
teacher. 


There are Greek-Christian Gymnasia, or classical high schools, 
in five of the main towns, and high schools with three or four 
classes in five large villages. There is no great demand for more 
facilities for this form of secondary education, as it is increasingly 
difficult for the pupils to find suitable openings in Cyprus. The 
standard reached is not high, and there is no doubt that the 
immediate need in this sphere is for improvement rather than 
extension. 


There are Commercial Lyceums at Larnaca, Limassol, Nicosia 
and Famagusta. The villages of Platres and Pedoulas possess 
similar schools on a smaller scale. 


The standard of English is improving; five English masters are 
at present employed in Greek-Christian schools. 


Private secondary schools include the English School, Nicosia, 
conducted on the lines of an English grammar school, and the 
American Academies, attached to the Reformed Presbyterian 
Mission, for boys at Larnaca, for girls at Larnaca and Nicosia. All 
these schools have boarding-houses. There is a private commercial 
school at Lemythou, founded in 1912 by the late Mr. D. Mitsis, 
a native of the village, a private commercial school at Nicosia, and 
two private girls’ schools at Limassol. 


Evening classes in the new Turkish alphabet continue to be held 
at a great many Mohammedan schools throughout the island ; they 
are popular and well attended. 
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University Education. 


There is no university in Cyprus. Students are prepared for the 
Universities of Stamboul or Athens at all secondary schools, though 
relatively few are able to proceed so far. A still smaller number go 
to French universities, and a few study law and technical subjects 
in England. 


A scheme of Government scholarships for enabling Cypriots to 
receive higher education in England was started in 1930. 


Training of Teachers. 


There is great need of an independent teachers’ training college. 
At present, Mohammedan candidates receive some training at the 
Mohammedan secondary schools, and Greeks at the Pancyprian 
Training School (attached to the Gymnasium) and Phaneromene 
Girls’ School in Nicosia. These schools receive grants-in-aid for 
this purpose. 


Technical Education. 


There are no technical schools proper in the island. Carpentry 
and bee-keeping are taught in a few elementary schools, and 
wherever the country is suitable there are school gardens in which 
the children learn gardening. In girls’ schools needlework is widely 
taught, and sericulture is encouraged by the free issue of silk-worm 
seed and demonstrations arranged by the Agricultural Department of 
efficient and hygienic methods. 


The agricultural school maintained by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is referred to in another chapter of this Report. Apprentices 
are taken by the Public Works Department as well as in some of 
the mines; and during the last few years an increasing number of 
carpenters has been instructed by the Forest Department in the 
best use of the various kinds of wood. Frequently specializing, they 
make articles for sale from small pieces of wood that would other- 
wise be burnt. Boot-making, tailoring, and carpet-making are 
taught in the Central Prison, Nicosia. 


Government Examinations, 


The Government examinations in English, Turkish, and Greek. 
and the Civil Service qualifying examination were, as usual, held 
during the year. A special ‘‘ English Ordinary ’’ examination for 
schoolmasters was held in August. 1,540 candidates presented 
themselves for the examinations in English, of whom 527 were 
successful and were awarded certificates. The certificates awarded 
to the successful candidates are highly valued, not only by Govern- 
ment officials but also by those seeking employment elsewhere. 
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Welfare, etc. 


There is no public system of accident, sickness, or old age insur- 
ance. In Nicosia there are two orphanages; one Greek, managed 
by a Committee of which the Archbishop of Cyprus is chairman, 
the other Armenian, endowed by the late Mr. Melkonian of Egypt, 
and managed by a special Committee of the General Union of 
Armenian Benevolence in Paris. In Nicosia also there is a home 
for healthy children of lepers, administered by the Government, 
and a municipal poorhouse. Larnaca and Limassol also have 
municipal poorhouses, mainly for old people, and Limassol has a 
day nursery supported by a local society. In each of the district 
towns there is a society of Greek Cypriot women who organize 
relief for the poor ; in Nicosia there is a Turkish Ladies Philanthropic 
Society, which endeavours to give employment to women and girls; 
and there are organizations for feeding necessitous school-children. 
During the year the ‘‘ Cyprus Self-Help Society '’ was founded 
by Lady Stubbs, C.B.E., with a view to relieving the distress that 
existed among the local handicraft workers. The Society aims at 
providing a wider market for the articles made and improving the 
standard of work. A shop was opened in the centre of Nicosia, 
and part of an ancient Chapter House leased for use as headquarters. 
The work of running the Society and selling the goods is done with 
the voluntary help of English, Greek, and Turkish ladies. 


In 1926 a delegation from the British Social Hygiene Council 
visited Cyprus and submitted a report containing, inter alia, sugges- 
tions for promoting social welfare on the island. The outcome of 
this was the formation in 1927 of the Cyprus Social Hygiene 
Council, the appointment of a venereal disease specialist, a bacterio- 
logist, and a trained social worker. The duties of the social worker, 
whose appointment terminated during the year, have been volun- 
tarily taken over by various ladies. The Council, with the Governor 
as chairman, is formed of the heads of the Health, Education, Law, 
and Police Departments, the mayors of the leading towns, and 
representatives of all classes of the community. Its duty is ‘‘ to 
make recommendations to the Government for action for social 
welfare and hygiene, legislative, financial, and administrative.’’ 


The protection of young servant girls first engaged the attention 
of the Council. A law for the protection of female domestic ser- 
vants was passed in 1928, under which employers must register 
each servant girl under the age of 18, and report to the Com- 
missioner and the Police when a girl leaves their employment. In 
the same year a hostel was opened in Nicosia where girls out of 
service could stay pending their further employment or return 
home. The hostel: was-closed down during the year as it was found 
that the objects aimed-at could be more satisfactorily attained by 
other arrangements. 
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There are four infant-welfare centres, at Nicosia, Larnaca. 
Limassol, and Famagusta, which are financed by municipal and 
voluntary contributions, and receive their drugs free through the 
Government hospitals. 

A school for blind children was started in 1928; there are now 
fourteen boys in residence. The children were moved during th’ 
year from the old building, which had proved too small, to temporary 
premises, pending the construction of a new school. The super- 
intendent is an English woman who is a trained teacher of the blind. 
All the children are taught a trade, and in addition they receive 
instruction in reading and writing in Greek and English braille. 
arithmetic, rush-mat making, chair caning, basket work, knitting. 
and violin playing. The school is supported by grants from the 
Government, the education authority, and the municipalities, and 
by voluntary contributions. 

_ As in previous years, various holiday camps for delicate children 
were arranged, and camps were held by certain of the Boy Scout 
troops. 

Games are spreading rapidly in the elementary and secondary 
schools, but progress is hampered by lack of grounds. Association 
football is especially popular in the island, and matches are played 
between the various towns. The interdepartmental football league. 
formed in 1931, had a successful season. Other games are also 
played, and both the Greek and Turkish communities hold annual 
sports. 

A public library was opened in 1927, attached to which is a 
small interdepartmental circulating library containing books for the 
use of officers at out-stations; libraries are gradually spreading in 
the elementary and secondary schools. A school of music was 
founded in the same year in Nicosia, and a branch subsequently 
opened in Limassol. Fupils who so desire are prepared for the 
examinations for the diplomas of Associate and Licentiate of the 
Trinity College of Music; an examiner from this college comes 
yearly to Cyprus to examine the candidates. Music and singing 
are also taught to a limited extent in the schools. The ‘* Phil- 
harmonic Society,’’ organized during the year, now has a member- 
ship of 250. Drama, apart from very occasional representations of 
local customs, hardly exists. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 

Six hundred and forty-eight steamships and six hundred and 
fifty-seven sailing vessels, engaged in foreign trade, called at Cyprus 
ports, chiefly at Famagusta, Larnaca, and Limassol, during the 
year, a decrease of 19 and 146, respectively, as compared with the 
figures for 1932. A decrease is observable in steamships and sailing 
vessels engaged in the coastal trade between the ports and 
anchorages of the island. 
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The existing harbourage at Limassol and Larnaca consists of 
jetties, for small craft, and open roadsteads ; and any improvements 
of these ports would probably be restricted to re-arrangement and 
extension of the jetties, combined with dredging. At Famagusta 
the presence of natural advantages unrivalled in the Eastern 
Mediterranean would permit of the expansion of the harbourage 
to an almost unlimited extent : and the reconstruction and develop- 
ment of this port under a loan scheme which has been in progress 
for about 2} years approached completion at the end of 1933. The 
old harbour was well suited to the time when ships seeking 
admission rarely exceeded 2,000 tons, but its limited size and other 
disadvantages made it dangerous for the ships of 4,000 and 5,000 
tons which have called for some time past. The loan scheme, 
work on which during the year is described in Chapter XII, pro- 
vides for the dredging and enlargement of the harbour so that it 
will be able to accommodate ships up to 8,000 or 9,000 tons. One- 
quarter. of the cost of the scheme up to £50,000 is being contributed 
from the Colonial Development Fund. 


Consideration has also been accorded to an allied proposal, which 
is supported in many quarters, for the establishment at Famagusta 
of bonded warehouses with the object of capturing the traffic in 
transhipment cargo destined for various ports on the Syrian, 
Anatolian, and neighbouring coasts. Cyprus is undoubtedly well 
situated for the purpose of furnishing an entrepdt for trade of this 
nature ; and the fact that goods so landed in the island could remain 
under British control and jurisdiction until reconsigned against cash 
payments to their destinations presents a unique and solid advan- 
tage of which traders in the Levant are not likely to lose sight. 


There is a regular subsidized mail service between Cyprus and 
Egypt ; under the five-years’ contract made with the Khedivial Mail 
Steamship and Graving Dock Company, Ltd., as from 1st October, 
1931, direct weekly sailings are maintained. This Company also 
runs a weekly service which calls at ports in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria and Cyprus. 


The Lloyd Triestino Company maintained two fortnightly 
services of passenger steamers which visited Famagusta, Larnaca, 
and Limassol on itineraries including Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Cilicia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Greece, and the Adriatic ports. Steamers 
of this Company also visited Cyprus at regular fortnightly intervals 
on an itinerary from Genoa visiting Naples, Syracuse, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, Constantinople, and Piraeus, 
Brindisi, Venice, and Trieste. -Vessels of the Messageries Mari- 
times called at Larnaca fortnightly, and vessels of the Hellenic 
Coast Line at the three chief ports weekly. Cargo steamers of the 
Moss Line called at frequent intervals, and also steamers of the 
Prince Line plying with cargo between England and Cyprus. 
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The Lloyd Triestino Company continued a weekly express service, 
begun at the end of 1930, from Trieste and Brindisi to Larnaca, 
Jaffa, Haifa, and Beirut. By this route the journey to London is 
performed in five days. 


Foreign Mails. 


The time taken in transit by mails from the United Kingdom is 
from five days to a week. During the year, the Post Office received 
by the subsidized Khedivial mail steamers 5,476 inward mail-bags, 
a decrease of 168, and despatched 2,543 outward mail-bags, a 
decrease of 308, compared with the figures for the previous year. 


Mails with European capitals generally, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, 
and Greece were exchanged by vessels of the Lloyd Triestino, Mes- 
sageries Maritimes and the Hellenic Coast Line. 1,825 mails were 
despatched and 3,860 received, increases of 486 and 749 respectively, 
as compared with 1932. The Lloyd Triestino Company was again 
granted a subsidy in respect of the express Adriatic-Cyprus- 
Palestine service and was allowed the benefit of transit charges for 
mails conveyed thereby. 

Parcels destined for other countries show a decrease of 32 on the 
figures for 1932. The estimated value of merchandise exported by 
parcel post was £15,572, a decrease of £1,587 as compared with 1932. 
The principal articles so exported were, as previously, Lefkara lace 
and embroidery, cigarettes, and woollen, silk, cotton, and linen 
piece-goods. 

Parcels received from overseas totalled 17,607, or 472 less than 
in 1982, to a value of £51,462 as against £55,929. A decrease is to 
be recorded in the traffic handled under the cash-on-delivery system. 


Internal Posts. 


Motor mail services are run daily between the various towns of 
the island, and there are branch post sections to the villages. The 
estimated number of miles travelled in the conveyance of mails 
during the year is 615,000, an increase of 5,000 miles as compared 
with the previous year. 

Twelve post offices, three branch offices, working during the 
summer months only, and 571 postal agencies were in operation 
during the year. Postal-order business was transacted at 24 offices. 
British postal-orders are cashed and issued. 

The series of postage and revenue stamps now consists of 14 
denominations ranging from } piastre to £5. 

Stamps and stamped stationery sold during the year amounted to 
£66,471, but of this sum £10,200 represents Customs duty brought 
to account by means of stamps. Sales to philatelists realized £26, a 
decrease of £4 on the figure for 1932. 
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The total number of articles dealt with by the local post office 
was 3,722,915, an increase of £92,999 as compared with 1932; 
2,739,811 articles were posted in the island, an increase of 28,528 ; 
the remainder were received from abroad. Correspondence for local 
delivery shows an increase of 65,017 items, and that posted for 
abroad, including the United Kingdom, @ decrease of 36,489. 
Parcels posted for delivery in Cyprus show an increase of 886. 


Owing to the fact that all receipts from the sale of the combined 
postage and revenue stamps are credited under one head, it is not 
possible to give an actual figure of earnings ; there is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Postal Department is worked at a profit. 


Telegraphs, Telephones and Wireless. 


Imperial and International Communications, Limited, maintain 
a telegraph cable between Larnaca and Alexandria and Larnaca 
and Haifa, and land telegraphs between the six principal towns 
of the island. During the summer season Platres, Mount Troédos, 
Prodhromos and Pedoulas are connected with the system. The 
only Government telegraph is a line along the railway. 


Three hundred and ten licences to instal and maintain wireless 
telegraphy receiving-apparatus were issued under the provisions of 
the Wireless Telegraphy Regulations, 1925. Such licences entitle 
the holders to instal and maintain apparatus for receiving messages 
only. The installation or maintenance of apparatus capable of 
transmitting messages is prohibited. 


There are small telephone exchanges connecting the various 
Government offices and the residences of certain officials at Nicosia, 
Famagusta, Larnaca, and, during the summer season, Troddos, all 
of which are connected by trunk lines. Lines have been added con- 
necting Famagusta with the police stations at Rizokarpaso and 
three intermediate villages and also with the lighthouse at Cape 
Greco. The Forest Department maintained telephones in the 
Principal forest areas for reporting outbreaks of fire, and these lines 
are connected with the Government system where possible. There 
1s now a complete telephone line from Troéddos to the western end 
of the mountain range, and the line from Troddos eastwards into 
Adelphi Forest has been extended. There is a small private 
exchange which offers a telephone service in the town of Limassol, 
but this is not connected with the other systems in the island. 


Negotiations were completed with Imperial and International 
Communications, Limited, for the installation of a public telephone 
system throughout the island and for the erection of a wireless 
telegraphy station. The wireless station was erected and opened 
for public business during the year. 
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Railways. 

The Cyprus Government Railway consists of a line from the port 
of Famagusta, at the north-eastern end of the island, through 
Nicosia, the capital, and Morphou at the western end of the 
Mesaoria plain into the foot-hills at Kalonchorion in the Solea 
valley. The total length of this line is 71 miles, of which only 36 
are now open to passenger rail traffic. In the area previously served 
by train west of Nicosia, road services were substituted in 1932, as 
being more remunerative. 

There are two extensions of the Government railway operated a 
private lines; one runs from the Phokasa mine in the Solea valley 
below Evrykhou, the other from the Mavrovouni mine-head along 
the Xero river-bed; both branches converge at the new mining 
township of Xero, where the Cyprus Mines Corporation has erected 
plant for preparing the ore for shipment off its own pier. 

The working expenditure and the gross earnings for the year 
were £17,856 and £21,166, showing a decrease of £951 and ap 
increase of £9, respectively, on the figures for 1932. 

The following table shows the passenger traffic for the last three 
years :— 


No. of 
Passengers. Receipts. 
£ 
1931... Eee ae . 168,017 6,237 
1932... aS fe s.-128,114 5,321 
1933... gles a ». 108,940 4,528 


Motor-bus services connecting with the trains at Nicosia were 
run by a contractor as in the previous year; railway road services 
ran 205,003 miles and carried 34,488 tons and 32,882 passengers. 


41,855 tons of goods were carried by road and rail during the 
year, an increase of 6,731 tons. Receipts increased by £1. 


Roads. 


In proportion to its population Cyprus is well supplied with roads. 
The main and secondary roads alone amount to 2°82 miles per 
thousand of population. If village roads are included, the propot- 
tion is 9°28 miles per thousand. 

About 1,000 miles of the roads are traversable by car. Of recent 
years there has been a great increase in motor trafic, with a 
corresponding increased wear of the roads. In 1933, despite the 
depression, there were 1,748 motor-cars and lorries licensed to use 
the roads, as against 1,698 in 1982. Of the 205 registered during the 
year, 179 were manufactured in the United Kingdom and 24 in 
Canada. There were 329 motor-bicycles licensed, only five of which 
were of other than British manufacture. 
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A small-scale map of the island has been published by the Land 
Registration and Survey Department, showing the roads on which 
motor-cars can be driven. 

The reconstruction of roads under a loan scheme, begun in 1930, 
was continued throughout 1933, and by the end of the year there 
were about 600 miles of asphalted surface. Expenditure amounted 
approximately to £50,000, and in addition the sum of £18,000 was 
spent on the maintenance of roads not under construction. The 
continuance of the road scheme diminished the unemployment 
caused by the drought, and relief was afforded to the most distressed 
areas. In order to distribute the wages paid over as great a number 
as possible, the labourers were for the most part changed every 
fortnight. 

The main roads are of a minimum width of 16 feet between 
ditches, of which 9 feet are metalled and asphalted. 

The village roads are maintained by the District Administration, 
chiefly with the aid of free labour supplied by the villages served. 
The sum of £5,000 was provided to assist in their upkeep from 
Government funds; in addition special issues totalling about £3,000 
were made with a view to alleviating unemployment by enabling 
work on village roads to be done in distressed areas. 


XI—BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Banks. : 

The chief banks in Cyprus are the Ottoman Bank, with branches 
at Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol, Famagusta, and Paphos, and, 
during the summer season, Troodos; the Bank of Athens, with 
branches at Limassol and Nicosia; the Bank of Cyprus, with its 
head office at Nicosia and agencies at Larnaca, ‘Limassol, 
Famagusta, Paphos, Kyrenia, and Morphou; and the Ionian Bank, 
Limited, with a branch at Nicosia and agencies at Larnaca, 
Limassol, Famagusta, and Paphos. 

There are also six other banks of the nature of savings banks, 
established under the Companies (Limited Liability) Law, 1922, 
two at Larnaca, two at Paphos, one at Limassol, and one at 
Famagusta. 

The amount of deposits in banks in the Colony during the year 
totalled £959,513. 

The Agricultural Bank, established in June, 1925, under the joint 
auspices of the Government and the Ottoman Bank, has a total 
capital of £250,000. It works in close connexion with the co-opera- 
tive societies. 


Currency. 
Currency notes.—£5, £1 and 10s. The 10s. notes, of the 1930 
design, were placed in circulation in November, 1933. 
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Gold coins.—£1. The Cyprus £1 is equal to the pound sterling. 
Gold is scarcely seen in active circulation. 


Silver coins.— 
45-piastre piece (special Jubilee issue in 1928). 


18-piastre piece. 
9-piastre piece ( 
the £). 
4}-piastre piece. 
3-piastre piece. 


Copper coins.— 
Piastre. 
Half-piastre. 
Quarter-piastre. 


Weights and Measures. 
Capacity. 
2 pints = 1 quart. 
2% quarts = 1 Cyprus litre 
4 quarts = 1 gallon. 
8 gallons = 1 kilé. 
9 quarts = 1 kouza) ,._. 
16 kouzas = 1 load } liquid measure. 
Weight. 
400 drams = 1 oke. 
loke = 2¢ lb. 
1$ okes = 1 Cyprus litre. 
5 okes = 1 stone. 
44 okes = 1 kantar. 
180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantar. 
800 okes = 1 ton. 
Length 
12 inches = 1 foot 
2 feet = 1 pic. 
3 feet = 1 yard 
33 pics = 1 chain 
2,640 pics = 1 mile 
Land Measure 


1 shilling. 


1 donum = 60 pics = 40 yards square (40/121sts of an acre): 


1,936 donums 
3,025 donums 


= 1 square mile. 
1 acre. 


There are 20 shillings to 
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XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The work of the Public Works Department includes the con- 
struction and repair of all Government roads and buildings through- 
out the island, the maintenance of harbours and lighthouses, the 
construction of village water-supplies, the inspection of all steam 
boilers annually and of all public vehicles quarterly, and the main- 
tenance of public services such as the Government telephone system 
and the water-supplies to Government buildings and residences. 


The Department also undertakes all Royal Engineer services in 
the Colony and provides engineering services for the Nicosia water 
administration, the Troodos board of health, and the building 
committees of the six principal towns. 


For departmental purposes the Colony is divided into three 
engineering divisions, each controlled by a Divisional Engineer, 
with the necessary staff, workshops, and stores. 


The headquarters of the Department are Nicosia, the staff 
comprising the Director, Assistant Director, Roads Engineer, 
Mechanical Engineer, and Accountant. 


In 1933 the expenditure, including that on road loan works, 
carried out by direct labour amounted to some £103,177, as com- 
pared with £135,846 in 1932. 


In addition, £55,018 was spent on loan works, carried out by 
contract, for the improvement of Famagusta harbour. This scheme, 
an outline of which appears in Chapter X, was started in May, 
1931, and all work under the contract was completed in March, 
1933. Subsidiary works such as approach roads, fencing, and 
customs sheds are being carried out by direct labour and were still 
in progress at the end of the year. 


Owing to the necessity for economy, extraordinary works were 
practically confined to the harbour works and the reconstruction 
of roads, and maintenance works were curtailed generally. 


The artesian boring programme was carried on during the year 
on a reduced scale, with continued success, and resulted in addi- 
tional supplies of water amounting in the aggregate to 1,142,640 
gallons a day, sufficient to irrigate about 250 acres. 


Six schemes for the improvement of village water-supplies were 
completed and 26 schemes investigated. In every case water is 
conducted to the village in galvanized steel pipes leading from 
springs or chains of wells. Half the funds for these works are 
provided by the Government and half by the village or villages 
interested. 
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XIII._JUSTICE AND POLICE. 
Justice. 

For the administration of justice Cyprus is divided into three 
judicial districts. he Courts are constituted under Imperial 
Orders in Council of 1927 and 1931. Provision is made therein 
for :— 

(1) A Supreme Court consisting of five judges, two of whom 
are Christian and Mohammedan Cypriots, respectively, and 
having power to hear criminal and civil appeals from the 
decisions of all other courts, including Assize Courts and Divi- 
sional Courts of the Supreme Court. 

(2) Three Divisional Courts consisting of one or two judges 
of the Supreme Court, as may be directed by the Chief Justice, 
and exercising original jurisdiction to hear and determine (a: 
defended actions of £300 and over and (b) election petitions. 

(8) Three District Courts consisting of one non-Cyprict 
Judge (the President) and such number of District Judges 
as the Governor shall from time to time direct. The total 
number of District Judges during 1933 was nine. District 
Courts have appellate civil jurisdiction in appeals from 
Assistant District Judges and original civil jurisdiction in all 
actions except those within the exclusive jurisdiction of a 
Mohammedan Religious Tribunal or triable by a Divisional 
Court, as stated in 2 (a) above. In certain cases, e.g., bank- 
ruptcy, probate, etc., their jurisdiction is unlimited. The 
Governor, if he considers it expedient, may direct that 
Additional District Courts be held, or may appoint Additional 
District Judges. He may also, when necessary, direct a non- 
Cypriot Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court to act as 
President, in which case the District Court so presided over 
has unlimited civil jurisdiction. 

(4) Three Assistant District Judges’ Courts having civil 
jurisdiction up to £25, and in the cases mentioned below up 
to £50. The Governor has power to appoint as many Assistant 
District Judges as he may think necessary. In 1933 there 
were eight such judges. The President and the District 
Judges may also sit as Assistant District Judges and when 
so sitting have the major jurisdiction, which may also be given 
by the Governor to any Assistant District Judge. 

(5) Three Assize Courts having unlimited criminal juris- 
diction, and consisting of three or five judges, as the Chief 
Justice may direct, these being in the former case a non- 
Cypriot Judge of the Supreme Court and either two District 
Judges or the President and one District Judge, and in the 
latter two non-Cypriot Judges of the Supreme Court and the 
President and two District Judges. 

(6) Magisterial Courts consisting of the President sitting 
with one or two District Judges of differing religions, or 
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alone, or of one or two such Judges of differing religions, 
or of an Assistant District Judge, and having, according as 
they are constituted, summary jurisdiction in cases involving 
up to three years’ imprisonment or £100 fine or both, with 
or without an order for compensation not exceeding £100. 

(7) Three Mohammedan Religious Tribunals consisting of 
a Sheri Judge, and having jurisdiction restricted to marriage, 
divorce, maintenance in relation thereto, inheritance and 
succession, wills and their registration, and the registration 
of vakfiehs, and concerning persons of the Mohammedan faith 
only. 

There is also a Sheri Tribunal of Appeal consisting of the 
Mohammedan Judge of the Supreme Court as ex officio Presi- 
dent and any two Mohammedan District Judges nominated 
by the Chief Justice, and having jurisdiction to hear appeals 
from the decisions of Mohammedan Religious Tribunals. 

The Courts of Cyprus apply Ottoman Law as from time to time 
altered or modified by Cyprus Statute Law. In civil matters 
when the amount or value in dispute is £300 or over an appeal 
lies from the Supreme Court to His Majesty in Council. The 
Supreme Court may also in its discretion grant leave to appeal 
to His Majesty in Council from any other judgment which involves 
& question of great public importance. 


Criminal Returns. 

The number of persons tried by the Assize Courts during 1933 
was 167 as compared with 430 in 1932; the latter figure was 
abnormally high owing to the disturbances of October, 1931. 
Thirteen persons were tried for murder, 16 for manslaughter and 
ll for attempted murder, as against 10, 16 and 2 respectively in 
pt year. There were 7 death sentences as against 6 in 


The number of persons dealt with in Summary Courts fell from 
46,362 in 1932 to 34,811. This marked decrease is mainly due to 
the fact that, in consequence of the enactment of the Rural Con- 
stables Law, No. 62 of 1932, only 956 persons were dealt with 
in 1933 for cases of trespass and damage by animals as against 
14,811 in 1932. Of the total number of 34,811, 30,068 were con- 
victed or committed for trial in the Assize Courts as shown in the 
subjoined comparative statement :— 


1932. 1933. 

Imprisoned fae Me ee 1,266 2,024 

Fined ana aan sia «21,114 21,985 

Committed to Assizes_... ee 135 209 
Bound over or otherwise dis- 

posed of ... igs aoe .. 17,269 5,850 








Total ies aye .. 89,784 30,068 
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The statistics show that during the year under review there was 
a marked increase in cases of serious crime, both against the person 
and against property ; the increase in the latter category is mainly 
due to the economic distress. Forty-seven persons were committed 
during 1933 for trial in the Assize Courts for murder, manslaughter 
or attempted murder, as against a total of 24 persons in 1932, 
whilst the number of persons committed for burglary, housebreak- 
ing, or robbery and extortion was 75 as against 46. Cases of larceny 
and petty thefts, in which juvenile offenders were often involved, 
also showed a considerable increase. The number of persons dealt 
with during 1933 for offences against antiquities laws (most for 
unlawful excavations) was 393, as compared with 187 in 1932 and 
80 in 1931. This striking increase testified to the care taken to 
prevent, as far as possible, every attempt at despoiling the country 
of its antiquarian treasures. Forest offences stood at practically 
the same figure as in 1932. 


Civil Proceedings. 


1,910 actions were brought in the District Courts, a decrease of 
270 on the figure for 1932. Assistant District Judges’ cases fell 
from 9,170 in 1932 to 8,068 in 1933. 


Police. 


The Cyprus Military Police Force is constituted under the 
provisions of Law 2 of 1878, which enacted that it should consist 
of a Chief Commandant, and of such Local Commandants and other 
officers as the High Commissioner might appoint, and of a certain 
number of mounted and foot police. 


For police purposes the island is divided into the six administra- 
tive districts, which again are themselves divided. Each district 
is in charge of a Local Commandant, subject to the control of the 
Chief Commandant and of the Commissioner, with whom he works 
in close co-operation. At Kyrenia the Commissioner himself pet- 
forms the duties of Local Commandant. At Nicosia, the head- 
quarters, there is also a Local Commandant in charge of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and a Commandant of the 
depot, which was formed in 1913 for the instruction of recruits and 
the establishment of a reserve force. The Criminal Investigation 
Department was reorganized during the year on up-to-date lines. 


The police are under military organization and discipline, and 
receive some training in drill, musketry, and the use of Lewis guns; 
their duties, however, are essentially civil, including the mainten- 
ance of public order, prevention and detection of crime, control of 
traffic, and provision of orderlies to Courts and Government offices. 
In addition they provide the fire brigade, telephone operators, 
passport control officers, and the warders for the central and district 
prisons. 
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The system of training recruits was remodelled towards the end 
of the year. No recruit is now enlisted unless he has a good 
knowledge of English. 


Under Law 3 of 1933 any private may be discharged at any time 
during the currency of his engagement if the Chief Commandant 
considers that he is unlikely to become efficient. 


In addition to the police, there exists a body of rural constables, 
reconstituted under Law 62 of 1932. These constables are 
appointed by the village commissions, subject to the approval of 
the Commissioner of the District, and their cost is borne mainly 
by the villages. They are responsible for the protection of the rural 
areas under their charge, and co-operate with the police in the 
prevention and detection of crime and other matters. 


The actual strength of the Military Police Force at the end of 
the year was as follows :— 


Officers :— 
British a ae a an sul 5 
Cypriot (Mohammedans) ae = 8 
Cypriot (Christians) oan a we VEO 
— 23 
Non-Commissioned Officers :— 
District Sergeant-Majors— 
Cypriot (Mohammedans) ee be 8 
Cypriot (Christians) ... neh ran 6 
— 4 
Sergeants— 
Cypriot’ (Mohammedans) tee ed 8 
Cypriot (Christians) ... a toe ke 
— 20 
Corporale— 
Cypriot (Mohammedans) oe sc) #10 
Cypriot (Christians) ... ae fac, 23 
— 33 
— 67 
Troopers and Privates :— 
Cypriot (Mohammedans) we seh eed 
Cypriot (Christians) om Bot .. 365 
— 636 
Total strength of the Force tee 726 


Discipline during the year was satisfactory. 
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Prisons. 


The central prison in Nicosia is a modern building cont: g 
separate cells for 390 male and 18 female prisoners. With this 
accommodation the separate system can normally be maintained 
throughout, the workshops alone being in association. The prisons 
im the other districts are smaller and are used for the custody of 
short-sentence prisoners only. 


During the year the farm attached to the central prison was 
extended by the lease of a new tract of land, with a view to the 


raising of a sufficient quantity of vegetables, etc., for the feeding — 


of prisoners. 

Time is allowed for the payment of fines in suitable cases. 

The treatment of prisoners is directed as far as possible to 
reform rather than punishment. They are employed on various 
kinds of industrial labour, including tailoring, bootmaking, car- 
pentering, weaving, masonry, carpet-making, as well as on agri- 
cultural and re-afforestation work. Educational advantages are 
afforded to them, and priests of all denominations allowed to visit 
them. In cases of good behaviour, remission of imprisonment 
is granted. After release, they have every encouragement to lead 
honest lives. 

There is a reformatory for juvenile offenders at Athalassa farm, 
close to Nicosia, the inmates of which are employed and instructed 
in farm-work and other kinds of work calculated to suit them for 
useful trades. 

The probation system is not followed in Cyprus, local conditions 
rendering it inapplicable. 

During the year under review discipline was well maintained. 
The daily average number of persons detained in all the prisons 
was 667:57, as compared with 791-05 in 1932; the total number 
of imprisonments was still abnormally high, owing mainly 
to the effects of the economic distress. The sanitary condition 
of the prisons was satisfactory and the health of the prisoners good, 
the daily average number on the sick list being 8:58. In 1932 
it was 10-44. 

At the Athalassa reformatory the daily average population was 
40-12, as compared with 43-69 in 1932. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Forty-six laws were enacted during the year. Some of them are 
referred to in other parts of this Report; of the remainder, special 
mention may be made of the following :— 

The Newspaper, Books and Printing Presses (Amendment) Law 
provides for certain points not covered in the Principal Law, and 
in particular amplifies the provisions of Section 27 thereof % 
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as to enable a permit to be cancelled where the holder has been 
convicted of sedition or publishing false news with intention to 
cause fear or alarm to the public; it also assimilates the procedure 
for obtaining a permit for a printing press to that relating to a 
permit for printing or publishing a newspaper. 


The Muncipal Corporations Law temporarily suspends the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Municipal Corporations Law, 1930, regard- 
ing by-elections, and provides that, in the event of any vacancy 
occurring in a Municipal Council during 1933, the Councillors 
holding office shall elect or in their default the Government shall 
appoint a duly qualified person to fill the vacancy. 


The Registration of Clubs (Amendment) Law widens the defini- 
tion of ‘‘ club ’’ in the Principal Law, and is generally designed 
to give more effective control over clubs. 


The Boy Scouts Association Law prevents the irregular forma- 
tion of Boy Scout groups and protects the legitimate development 
of the movement; provides that no group of foreign Scouts shall 
be formed in Cyprus without a permit from the Governor, and 
that no such group shall admit to membership any British subject. 


The Elementary Education Law consolidates and amends 
previous legislation, and introduces State control of elementary 
education into Cyprus. The Governor is made the Central Autho- 
rity for all matters relating to elementary education and is charged 
with the performance and control of all powers and duties con- 
nected therewith, with provision, however, for the delegation to 
local bodies of such powers as he may from time to time think fit. 
The power hitherto enjoyed by these bodies of formulating school 
estimates and assessing the amount required for general main- 
tenance has been retained. 


The Recovery of Compensation for Injury to Property (Amend- 
ment) Law continues in operation for a further two years the 
Recovery of Compensation for Injury to Property Laws, 1930 and 
1932, and amends the definition of property, which had proved 
to be somewhat too wide. The definition as redrafted only em- 
braces such forms of agricultural property as, in the conditions 
obtaining in Cyprus, an owner cannot at all times adequately pro- 
tect against the malevolence of ill-disposed persons. 


The Public Loans (Amendment) Law makes the Director of 
Public Works a oan Commissioner, and provides for the addition 
to the Board of Commissioners of non-officials, not exceeding three 
in number, to be appointed by the Governor. 


The Firearms Law consolidates and amends previous legislation, 
Tepairing several deficiencies which experience had brought to light 
therein, and giving the Government more control over the 
Possession of firearms. 
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The importation of rifles, and of air-rifles, air-guns and air- 
pistols of a dangerous type is absolutely prohibited as is that of 
revolvers and pistols except under a special permit from the 
Governor. 


No person is allowed to keep a gun unless he obtains, in addition 
to a certificate of registration, a yearly licence at a cost of £1. 
This licence entitles the holder to a game licence free of any charge. 


In order to ensure that undesirable persons do not possess fire- 
arms, a discretion is given to the Local Commandant of Police 
in each district to refuse to issue a certificate of registration in 
any case he thinks fit, and he may also cancel any certificate 
already issued. The person affected has, however, a right of appeal 
to the Governor in Council. 


Power is given to the Governor to prohibit the carrying 
or use of firearms within any specified area by all or any persons. 
whether licensed or not. 


The Game and Wild Birds Protection (Amendment) Law pro- 
vides that a game licence will only be granted to persons in 
possession of a firearms licence, but that no fee or charge will 
be made for the issue of such licence. This amendment is comple- 
mentary to the Firearms Law. 


The Village Roads (Amendment) Law empowers the Governor 
to grant relief and postpone the execution of Court warrants, when 
in his judgment the circumstances render such action desirable, 
in the case of persons who have failed to pay the sums due by 
them under the provisions of the Village Roads Laws. 


The Cyprus (Customs, Excise and Revenue) Order in Council, 
1931, Amendment Law introduces a sliding scale of import duty 
upon flour in order to protect the local producers of wheat, and 
at the same time increases the preference rate for Empire flour 
from one-sixth to’ one-third. 


The Cyprus Criminal Code (Amendment) Law is designed mainly 
to enable the Government to deal effectively with the menace of 
Communism and with any other unlawful associations. The 
penalties for certain offences are increased; the possession of any 
kind of document which advocates the doctrines or practices of any 
unlawful association is made an offence punishable with imprison- 
ment for two years. Additional powers of search, seizure and 
arrest without warrant are given to the Police in connexion with 
unlawful gatherings and the possession of unlawful documents; 
the Governor in Council is empowered to declare any organization 
unlawful which has among its aims the promotion of a general 
strike, or disorder or sedition, and to prohibit its existence in the 
Colony. 
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The Criminal Evidence and Procedure (Amendment) Law gives 
additional powers to the Police in connexion with the investigation 
of offences, with a view to assisting them in the detection of crime; 
makes good certain defects in the law relating to the detention of 
arrested persons; and amplifies the powers of the Supreme Court 
in dealing with appeals from convictions by Magisterial Courts, 
with the object mainly of discouraging frivolous appeals. 

The Cyprus Criminal Code Amendment (No. 2) Law contains 
two provisions supplementary to those in the Cyprus Criminal Code 
(Amendment) Law regarding unlawful associations, and deals also 
with miscellaneous matters, including the disclosure of official 
secrets, publications insulting religion, and the frequenting of 
brothels by children or young persons. 


Subsidiary Legislation issued during the year 1933. 
The following were the more importamt measures :— 
1. Agricultural Produce (Citrus Fruit and Pomegranates) Ex- 
port Regulations. 
Companies (Winding up) Rules. 
Midwifery Regulations. 
Railway Regulations. 
5. Wills and Succession Rules of Court. 


me 


The following enactments deal, to some extent, with employment 
in factories :— 


The Hours of Employment Law, 1927. 
The Employment of Women (during the night) Law, 1932. 
The Employment of Children and Young Persons Law, 1932. 
The only enactment which deals with compensation for accidents 
is the Mines Regulations (Amendment) Law, 1925. 


There is no legislative provision for health insurance, old age 
pensions, etc., in the Colony. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Finance. 
The totals of revenue and expenditure for the last five years are :— 
Share of 
Grant- Cyprus of 
Year, Revenue. in- Total.  Expendi- Turkish Total. 
Aid. ture. Debt 
Charge. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1929... ... 757,117 92,800 849,917 715,342 += 92,800 808,142 
1930... ... 725,077 92,800 817,877 800,207 92,800 893,007 
1931... ... 769,996 92,800 862,796 784,676 2,800 877,476 
19382... ... 793,760 92,800 886,560 779,943 ~=—-92,800 872,743 


1933... ... 761,745 «92,800 854,645 711,093 92,800 803,893 
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The revenue was £32,015 less than in 1982, the expenditure wa 
£68,850 less. There was a surplus on the year’s working o 
£50,652; the total surplus is thus increased to £87,670 on 3ls 
panna 1933, in addition to which there is a reserve fund of 
£90,000. 


The decrease in revenue occurred under two extraordinary items: 
appreciation of Investments, £25,527; and Colonial Development 
Fund, £23,875. The normal revenue is therefore greater than that 
in 1932 by some £17,000 owing mainly to increased Customs In- 
port Duties as a result of increased imports. 


As in the case of revenue, the decrease in expenditure mainly 
occurred under two extraordinary items: Extraordinary charges 
on account of the Disturbances. 1931 (there having been no et 
penditure on this service in 1933) £25,915; and Colonial Develop 
ment Fund, £23,168. An economy of approximately £12,000 wa: 
effected as a result of the change in the organization of rural con- 
stables, whose salaries in 1933 were paid by the village communities 
with the assistance of Government grants, instead of being paid 
wholly from Government funds as in 1932. Considerable economies 
im staff have been effected, some ninety officers having been re 
trenched as from 1st January, 1933. The annual saving in salaries 
amounts to over £15,000, but there was no financial benefit in 1933 
owing to payments of gratuities to the retrenched staff, which 
caused an increased expenditure of approximately £18,000 under 
Pensions and Gratuities. There was also a large increase of 
£12,257 under Public Debt, owing to payment of a whole year's 
interest on the £615,000 4 per cent. stock issued in June, 1932. 
but this is more than covered by various economies effected under 
departmental votes. 


Currency notes of £5, £1, and 10s. under the authority of the 
Cyprus Currency Notes Order in Council, 1928, were in circulation 
throughout the year. 


The exchange of the superseded issue was proceeded with during 
the year, and at 31st December, 1938, of a total of £396,162 
nominally in circulation, only £3,429 was of the 1917 design. 


The maximum value of notes actually in circulation at any one 
time during 1933 was £446,313, from 1st January to 8th Apri. 


The amount of the public debt is £615,000, for which a loan at 
4 per cent. was floated in London on 27th June, 1932, at an issue 
price of 95. The net proceeds of the issue were £571,710, of which 
£526.976 was utilized up to 31st December, 1933, in defraying ex- 
penditure on roads, the extension of Famagusta Harbour, ahd 
preliminary work in connexion with the Central Experimental 
Farm and Agricultural College, and in repaying to the Imperial 
Treasury the outstanding balance on advances for previous capital 
expenditure. 
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The main heads of taxation are as follows :— 
Yield for 1933. 
£ 


(1) Customs, import dues ... or ane +» 809,385 
(2) Direct Taxes :— 
(a) On property, known as the Immovable 
Property Tax, based on the rate of 
2 per 1,000 on the capital value of 
lands, houses, and other immovable } 81,912 
property ; 
(b) Land registry fees, known as defter | 
hakani. J 
(3) Animal Taxes :— 
(a) On sheep and goats, at the rate of 
cp. per head yearly on every 
sheep and dcp. per head yearly on 
every goat one year old and 
ope: 21,376 
(b) On pigs, at the rate of 4}cp. per head 5 
yearly on every pig over three 
months’ old ; 
(c) An additional tax of 3cp. per head 
yearly on sheep, goats, and pigs. 
(4) Excise :— 
Tobacco duties hie oo a «91,544 


(5) Licences (for wine-selling, tobacco-selling, 
game, motor vehicles and drivers, fire- 


arms, etc.) ... fo ws sop +. 22,995 
(6) Stamp duties (including sale of stamps for 
both postal and revenue purposes) .. 40,578 
(7) Royalties Vs eB ae oe 5,585 
Customs Tariff. 


Specific duties were for the most part substituted for ad valorem 
duties by an Imperial Order in Council of 1931, on which, as from 
time to time amended, the Customs tariff is based. Specific duties 
include those on flour (a sliding scale was introduced during the 
year), wheat, sugar, barley, coffee, rice, spirits, timber, petrol, 

enzine, kerosene and tobacco manufactured and unmanufactured ; 
od valorem duties on cotton yarns and threads, cotton piece-goods, 
Motor-cars, motor-cycles, and parts, silk goods, woollen manu- 
factures, confectionery and other food-stuffs. 
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The following figures show the relative import duties charged on 
values of goods imported :— 


Value of Imports. 
£ 


Specific duties ue cas a: ... 557,837 
15 per cent. ad valorem ... ja Ge 40,100 
20 per cent. ad valorem ... Les «818,975 
25 per cent. ad valorem ... ie on 75 861 
30 per cent. ad valorem ... tee ee 85,686 
Free of import duty ... in se «+ 178,797 


Total £1,257,256 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 
Excise duty is payable as under :— 


Manufactured tobacco, in addition to the e Sob 
duty ay . 11s. per oke. 
The total amount ‘aia on tobacco eae the year was £91,544. 
Matches manufactured and sold in Cyprus :— 


For every gross of boxes of matches not exceeding 10,00 
matches—2s. 6cp. 


For every gross of boxes of matches exceeding 10,00 
matches—2s. 6cp. for every 10,000 matches. 


At present there is no local manufacture of matches. 


Playing Cards manufactured and used in Cyprus :— 
Two-thirds of the rate of import duty payable on playing 
cards of British Empire origin imported into Cyprus. 


Licences and fees under this head may be summarized % 
follows :— 


(1) Tobacco, to sell by retail :— 


Tumbeki_... ae a .. £3 per annum. 
Manufactured tobacco... ...£1 per annum. 
Hawkers ... ws eas .. £1 10s. 


(2) Intoxicating liquors, to sell by retail :— 


In the case of hotels, clubs, etc., an annual percentage 
on the rental or yearly value of the premises after the rate 
of 50 per cent., but with certain minimum and maximud 
rates laid down. 


In the case of tents, booths, etc., 2s. per diem. 
In the case of any approved buildings, 10s. per diem. 


i 
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(3) Others, e.g., sponge and boat licences, fees in respect of 
animals examined by the veterinary authorities prior to ship- 
ment, etc., of insufficient revenue importance to justify separate 
mention. 


The sum of £5,330 was paid during the year for licences for wine- 
selling, and £2,243 for tobacco-selling. 


Stamp Duties.—In addition to stamp duties on cheques, agree- 
ments, receipts, etc., fees in respect of the under-mentioned services 
are collected in stamps :— 

Advocates’ examination and enrolment. 

Companies’ registration. 

Court fees. - 

Delivery orders to Customs. 

Examinations. 

Issue of passports and certificates of British Nationality. 
Marriage fees. 

Partnerships registration. 

Patents registration. 


Permits under the Newspaper, Books and Printing Presses 
Law, 1930. 


Postal charges. 

Registration of chemists and druggists. 
Registration of Cyprus ships. 
Registration of dentists. 

Registration of medical diplomas. 
Searching fees for births and deaths. 
Ships’ reports. ; 

Ships’ export manifests. 

Specification for goods exported. 
Trade marks. 


The sum of £40,578 was paid in stamp duties during the year; 
the bulk of this sum is made up of postal charges and court fees. 


Hut Tax or Poll Tax. 
There is no hut or poll tax in Cyprus. 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


Appointments. 

Sir Reginald Edward Stubbs, G.C.M.G., left Cyprus on the 
th of December on transfer to Ceylon, and His Excellency Sir 
Herbert Richmond Palmer, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., assumed office as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief on the 21st of December, the 

, Sovernment being administered during the interval by the Colonial 
: Secretary, Mr. Herbert Henniker-Heaton, C.M.G. 
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Land and Survey. 


The tenure of land in Cyprus is governed by the Ottoman Lani 
Law. Agricultural land in general (arazi mirié) is held by a titk 
deed (qochan), which is issued by the Land Registry Office, th: 
real ownership remaining with the State. It can be alienated by 
sale, in which case a new title deed is issued and the transaction 
registered by the Land Registry Office. It is transmissible by 
inheritance within certain specified degrees of relationship, bui 
cannot be transmitted by will. If it becomes vacant by failure oi 
heirs, it escheats to the State (mahlul). Land left uncultivated fer 
certain periods without any of the excuses provided for in the lav 
can be confiscated and offered to the previous owner on payment ui 
its equivalent value. 


Buildings, trees, gardens, vineyards, and wild grafted trees ar 
known as mulk (arazi memluke), and included in this category are 
building sites within or near a town or village. Immovable proyert) 
held under this tenure belongs in full to the owner, is alicnated, i- 
herited, and transmitted by will like movable property, and the 
provisions of the land code do not apply to it. 


The law on land is most complicated and land is divided int 
numerous classes. There are different laws governing the tenure 
and the transmission of each class, the laws of inheritance bev: 
different for Christians and Moslems. ‘The amendment and simpl- 
fication of the land laws has been under consideration. 


Unowned or waste land is known as hali (arazi mevat). This 
may, with the permission of the Government, and on payment o 
certain fees representing its equivalent value, be taken up at 
cultivated, the ownership as in the case of arazi mirié, remain. 
with the State. 


The charges on land and other immovable property are :—! 
land tax, based on the assessed value of the property. The valw- 
tion of the immovable property in the Colony is approximatel: 
£16,113,528 and the land tax amounts to £2 per thousand of the 
assessed value; (ii) an education taux, which in towns is double the 
land tax and, in villages, two-thirds of the land tax; (iii) a fee or 
mortgage and transfer by sale or on transmission. 


Prices of land vary according to its adaptation to certain crops. 
its means of irrigation, and its position in relation to towns a0 — 
villages. ‘They vary, therefore, from a few shillings to £30 or £4? 
a donum (one-third of an acre), while land in the vicinity of tow 
suitable for building sites, may fetch over £200 a donum. 
average size of a cultivated plot of land is two acres, and of the . 
average holding 7} acres. An intending settler would, however. ; 
have difficulty in obtaining at a reasonable rate any considerabl’ 
area of suitable land for development. | 
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During the year a free grant of one acre of vacant land was 
nade by the Government and 178 acres were sold for £161, the full 
estimated value being equivalent to an average price of 18s. per 
ure, a decrease of 21 per cent. on that for 1932. Fifty-two acres 
of waste land were sold by auction, realizing an average price 
of £2 14s. per acre, a decrease of 35 per cent. The higher prices 
realized during the previous year were due to the sale of some 
valuable plots at Famagusta. 


There has been a slight increase in the number of voluntary 
siles, owing to purchase of land by Jews. Prices were well main- 
tained, the average price of land, including trees, gardens and 
vineyards, being, as in 1932, 125 per cent. of the registered value. 

As regards forced sales consequent on the foreclosure of mort- 
gages and for satisfaction of judgment debts, suspension was ordered 
where it appeared that a debtor's embarrassments were of a 
temporary nature and such as could be materially relieved by 
postponement. As the period of drought and consequent agri- 
cultural depression continued, it was obvious that indefinite post- 

onement was not justified and in order to prevent the debtor 
losing his land at a sacrificial price owing to the absence of 
idders, sales were fixed, but with a reserve price for each plot. 
The result was that the prices obtained were 114 per cent. of 
the registered value as against 85 per cent. in 1932 and debtors 
were in many cases able to retain part of their holdings. This 
policy has since been the subject of a special Law. 





There has been an increase in the transactions carried out by 
the Land Registry Office except in the branches of mortgages, 
Agricultural Bank securities and registration of debtors’ properties 
‘or distraining purposes. There was a decrease in the number 
of mortgages effected, 8,361 as against 8,625 in 1932, as also 
in the amount of debts secured thereby, £514,693 as against 
£549,156. There was an increase in the number of mortgages 
effected in favour of private individuals, 6,640 as against 6,588 
in 1932. The amount of debt, however, secured thereby was 
less, £469,881 as against £489,838 in 1932. As regards mortgages 
in favour of co-operative credit societies, the number fell off from 
2,037 in 1932 to 1,721 in 1933, and the amount of debt secured 
thereby from £59,318 to £44,813. It is computed that on 
3st December, 1933, the total indebtedness of the Colony 
amounted to £2,212,548 as against £2,117,912 on 31st December, 
1932, and the total value of immovable property to £16,113,528 
or £45 5s. per head of the population. 





Co-operative Societies. 


At the end of the year there were 326 co-operative credit societies 
with a membership of 16,633. There were 14 co-operative societies. 
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Chamber of Commerce. 


The Cyprus Chamber of Commerce was legally registered under 
the Companies (Limited Liability) Law of 1922 on the 29th of Apri. 
1927. It was funded with the view of fostering the trade of the 
Colony by promoting a spirit of co-operative enterprise among 
the local merchants, and by faciltating commercial relationship: 
with abroad. The Chamber is working in close connexion with 
the London Chamber of Commerce, the Federation of British 
Industries, and the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire. 


Loan Commissioners. 


The Loan Commissioners continued the issue of loans to pubbc 
' , bodies, and sums amounting to £1,760 were lent to municipal cor- 
porations and village communities for the improvement of water 
supplies and other works of public utility. The continued drough: 
necessitated further advances for the purchase of seed corn, and 
the Loan Commissioners placed the sum of £5,200 at the disposal 

of the Director of Agriculture for this purpose. 
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APPENDIX. 


PusiicaTions or GENERAL INTEREST OBTAINABLE FROM THE GOVERNMENT 
Perntine Orrice, Nicosia, AND ELSEWHERE. 


Title. Price. 
8. Cp. 
*Annual Report (Governor’s)—1930 oes as ss eA oe 1 6 
*Annual Report (Governor’s)—1931 2 6 
*Annual Report (Governor’s)—1932 wes 26 
“Bibliography of Cyprus, by G. Jeffrey—1929 ... 2 4 
Blue Book ‘(Annual) to 1932 e 40 
“Census Report, 1981 (without abstracts) 20 
“Census Report, 1931 (with abstracts) s 7 0 
"Chronology of Cyprus, by Sir R. Storrs—1930 20 
{Cyprus Agricultural Journal (quarterly) per copy 03 
“Cyprus” (a Pamphlet) sich the Trade Commissioner for Cpr 

in London 0 2 
*Disturbances in Onres in 1951. 1 0 
Famagusta: A short guide to—by R. Gunnis O 44 
“Forests of Cyprus, by Dr. A. H. Unwin—1927 A 2 43 
“Handbook of Cyprus, 1930, by Sir R. Storrs and B. J. O’Brien 7 4k 
“Historic Monuments of Cyprus, by @. Jeffrey—1918 . 7 4 
oe and papenvectural Baidinest in B OFBE as By. a. hci ae 

1932 
Historical and: “Architectural Buildings i in » Cyprus, by G. Solires— 

1933 5 10 
“Rural Life Barvey «Cyprus, 1930 (with aap) 5 0 
*Rural Life Survey, Cyprus, 1930 (without maps) 26 
Statistics of Imports, Exports and Shipping, year ended 31-12-32 1 44 
Trade Commissioner’s Report (quarterly) 0 3 

Mars. 
(Obtainable from the Director of Land Registration and 
Surveys, Nicosia). 
Cyprus, Motor Map—8 miles to an inch, eres coloured, 

mounted and folded—1931_... Ane Sa 20 
Cyprus—5} miles to an itch “tacoloared- 1061 oe 4 
Cyprus—4 miles to an inch—Administration Map . cate 10 
Kyrenia. Visitor’s Map—1 mile to an inch-=centousea coloured: 

mounted and folded, 1931... tee ae ES as 20 
Troédos Hill Resorts. Visitors’ Map—1 mile ie an inch oe 

toured, coloured, mounted and folded, 1932... oy ais 20 





* Obteinable also from the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, 
Westminster, London, 8.W.1. 


+Obtainable from the Agricultural Department, Nicosia, Cyprus, only. 


(2464028) Wt, 3422-8176 700 8/34 P.8t. @, 76 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 








MALTA. 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. (Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. [Colonial No. 68.] 58. (5s. 9d.). 


IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 


Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 3717.] 28. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.] 48. (49, 4d.), 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference). [Cmd. 3716.] 3d. (34¢.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (2s. at 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. (Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (38. 3d.). 


OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT. 
Report of the Overseas Settlement Committee for the period Ist April, 1932, 


to 31st March, 1933. (Cmd. 4391.] 3d. (34d.). 
KENYA. 


Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 38. (38. 4d.). 

Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 

in Kenya. May, 1932. [Cmd. 4093.] 28. (2s, 2d.). 
KENYA, UGANDA, AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr. Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


[Cimd. 4235.] 1s. 6d. (1s. 7d.). 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
[Cmd. 4182.] 2s. 6d. (28. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Fifth Annual Report, 


1932-33. (Colonial No. 86.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March, 1933. 
[Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission, 
(Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). 
MALAYA. 


Report of Brigadier-General Sir 8. H. Wilson, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.I., on 
his visit during 1932. (Cmd. 4276,] 1s. (1s. 1d), 
SEYCHELLES. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1933. 
{Colonial No. 90.] 1s, 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
{Cmd. 4034.] 48. 6d. (48, 10d.). 
WEST INDIES. 


Report of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 

Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) (Cmd. 4383.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 

Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 

Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 

ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.] 2s. (28. 2d.). 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934, 


(Cmd. 4586.] 4s. Gd. (4s. 10d.). 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 


(Cmd. 3938.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.L., on a Financial Mission, 





tober, 1931. [Cmd. 3996.] 2s, (28. 2d.). 

PALESTINE. 
Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir John 
Hope Simpson, C.I.E., 1930. [Cmd. 3! ] 3s, (3s. 3d.). 








Appendix to Report, containing Maps. [Cmd. 3687.] 2s. (26. 3d.). 





All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 





Obtainable from 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


At the Addresses on the Title Page of this Report. 





OO 


COLONIAL ANNUAL REPORTS 


H.M. Stationery Office publishes the Annual Reports on 
Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Colo: 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of 
Dependency concerned. More than 40 Reports appear eac| 
year and they are supplied at the Subscription price 





50s. per annum. 


BAHAMAS. 
BARBADOS. 
BASUTOLAND. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 


BERMUDA. 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRO- 
TECTORATE, 


BRUNEI, STATE OF. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS (JAMAICA). 
CEYLON. 

CYPRUS. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
FUL 

GAMBIA. 

GIBRALTAR. 

GILBERT: & ELLICE ISLANDS. 
GOLD COAST. 

GRENADA. 

HONG KONG. 

JAMAICA. 

JOHORE. 








(This rate does not include Mandat 
Territories.) Individual Reports may also be purchased 
standing orders placed for their annual supply. 


KEDAH AND PERLIS. 
KELANTAN. 

KENYA COLONY & PROTECTORATE. 
LEEWARD ISLANDS. 
MAURITIUS, 

NEW HEBRIDES. 

NIGERIA. 

NORTHERN RHODESIA. 
NYASALAND. 

ST. HELENA. 

ST. LUCIA. 

ST. VINCENT. 
SEYCHELLES, 

SIERRA LEONE. 
SOMALILAND. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
SWAZILAND. 

TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. 
TRENGGANU. 

TRINIDAD & TOBAGO. 
TURKS & CAICOS ISLANDS. 
UGANDA. 

ZANZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 
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MANDATED TERRITORIES 


Annual Reports are published on the undermentioned territori 
administered by H.M. Government under mandate from th 
League of Nations. 


PALESTINE AND TRANS-JORDAN. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS. 
BRITISH TOGOLAND. 


Further particulars as to the latest reports and prices obtainable from 


His Mayesty’s Srationery OFFICE 
at the Addresses on the Title Page of this Report. 
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CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. 
Publications issued by the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorates, and 
Mandated Territories, can be obtained from the CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 
CoLonies, 4, Millbank, Westminster, S.W.1. They include Departmental 

Reports, Laws, Handbooks, etc. 
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Annual Report on the Social and Economic 
Progress of the People of the Gambia 
1933. 


Cuaptrer I. Hisrory, Geocraruy axp CLIMATE. 


History. 


In the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th centuries the Arabs acquired and 
recorded a good deal of information about the interior of West Africa, 
but the cartography of Senegambia remained still a blank south of the 
Gezola or Gedala Tuareg of the Scguict-el-Hamra (Wadi Targa) 
when the Genwse Giovanni di Caringnano made his planisphere in 
1320, 

In the 12th and 13th centurics. however, the numerous Jewish 
trading communities which traded mainly in gold from suci centres as 
Tuat and Nul Lamta (Wadi Draa) south to Melli (Bambuk) and 
bevond, had acquired so much information about: the Western Sudan 
and Sabava that the maps of the cartographers of Majorea as, for 
instance, the planisphere of Angclino Duleert (Majorea) 1339 a.p., 
and that of the converted Jew Mecia de Viladestes 1413 a.b. show a 
considerable advance in recorded knowledge. 

The latter shows Taghazza or Taodeni of the salt mines (the Tutek 
of the EL Bekri) as Tutega, and also Taerur, the country of the 
Tukulor, and for the first time the Gambia River is shown under the 
maine “ Nevelaka Po the North of the N’gelaka is a uame Ude 
or Wade, also a country and cape called bach as well as [hgengar 
(the Scuegal River). In the valley of the river Ngelaka, a place 
called Tegerut is shown, the name being probably akin to the mame 
both being derived from the Berber N’gel, Nogar, or N'gir 
with Berber ending -ck or -ik.  Angelico Duleert shows, to the south 
ef the coast. region called Abach, a people called Felle who are 
probably identical with the Ude of V 

















traded down the West Coast of Afriea, the first) recorded European 
exploratory expedition fo the Gambia by sea was that of the Genoese 
Antonie Usodimare, who, on the 12th December, 1455, wrote to his 
relatives that he had “gone 800 leagues further than any other 
Christian”? and had navigated his caravel’ as far as the Gamba 
(Gambia). 

Usodimare had left Genoa about the time of the death of the King 
of Spain, John IT of Castile in 1454, at a time when the Spaniards 
Were busy protesting to the Pope against the Portuguese expeditions 
to Cape Bogador and beyond, but Usodimare’s interests or sympathies 
led him to take back to Lisbon an envoy from a Gambian chief, and 
agree to make a second vovage to the Gambia as an envoy of the 
King of Portugal, Alphonso VY. 
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Tu the letter above quoted, he remarks that he is to sail again in 
ten days from Lisbon. He also says that the envoy from the 
Gambian chief was a descendant of a Portugnese sailor who had been 
saved from one of the ships of the Vivaldi expedition which had been 
lost about 170 years before, i. ¢., in 1285. 

Usodimare related his adventures “in the land of Badomel” (i.e, 
the land of the Bur Dimel) to the Venetian Ca’da Mosto. The 
latter, on the 22nd March, 1455, set out on board a Portuguese 
Searavel’, supplied by Prince Hen-y the Navigator, to muke further 
explorations in Sencgambia, Cavda Mosto records that the King of 
the Jolofs at this time “was called Zucholin’’. Ca’da Mosto 
disembarked at Cayor,® the palm beach of Bar Dumel”. At. the 
town of the * Bisboror’, the nephew of the King, Cada Mosto was 
entertained. ‘Phe Bur Damel was a professing Mohammedan at this 
time. 

The Jolof Kingdom is said by Ca’da Mosto to haye extended cast 
as far as the country of the Fulhe and the Tukulor, South of the 
Kingdom of Joal and north of the Gambia was the country of the 
Barbasines.  ‘Pheir King lived in the interior in’ a fortified town 
called Jagaon (Jago) in place of the former Capital M’bissel in’ Sine 
west of Kaolack. Ca’da Mosto also disembarked on an island in’ the 
estuary of the Gambia which he called the Isle of St. Andrew after 
the christian name of a sailor who was buricd there. 

On proceeding further Cada Mosto was told that) the country 
helonged to King Farisangal (Bur Senegal) a vassal of the Bur Meili. 

Twenty leagues south of the Gambia (100 miles) Ca’da Mosto met 
the Casa Mansa, but before making this journey he records that 
he went 60 leagues (240 miles) “to the south” in the kingdom of the 
‘Battimansa’. The word ‘south’ however, here does not mean “directly 
south”, but south cast. The Battimansa was the king of the 
“ Baddi-bu ”, between the Bintang Creek and Kantoia. Almost at 
the same time as Cada Mosto’s visit to the Gambia, it was visited by 
Diago Gomez who also mentions the ¢Farisangal’ (Bur Senegal). 
Guided by a certain Bucker (Bukr) Gomez visited Kantora, It was 
lelieved by these travellers that the Senegal and Gambia were two 
mouths of one river enclosing the “delta of the Nile of Gana”. The 
two rivers are so shown on a Venetian map of that period, 

According to Pacheo Pereira, the chief commercial centre of 
Kantora at this time was called Sutuku. The whole of the right bank 
of the Upper River was subject to the King of Melle (Bur Melle), 
the left bank presumably being the Kingdom of the Batti Mansa, 

The trade route from Kaukan (Gao) to Kantora at this time passed 
Samanda (near Segu on the Upper Niger), Conmuberta (Galam), and 
Coreculi (Sarahulle), aceording to an informant of Gomez. 

Gomez made a second expedition to the Gambia and visited 
Ulimansa (Mansa of Wuli) and then the Battimansa on the left bank 
with whom he made some kind of treaty. 

The King of Nomymans ( Niumi), who had hitherto been hostile, 
was also visited, and a treaty, “sealed by drinking the red and white 
wine of Portugal”, was made. 
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In 1460 Gomez returned not to Niumi but to the ‘Barbasines’, 
neighbours of the Serreos (Sereres). The Bur Gebil (Jolof chief of 
the Griots) had just been defeated and pursued by the Burbuk, (Jolof 
king) and had taken refuge ata port called Zaza (Albreda). 

The voyages made by Ca’da Mosto and by Gomez established the 
trade supremacy of the Portuguese on the West Coast of Africa and 
they were able to maintain a monopoly for more than a century. An 
English expedition, fitted out in 1481 was prevented from sailing by 
the influence of King John IT of Portugal. In 1588 a Patent from 
Queen Elizabcth gave certain merchants of Devon and London a 
monopoly for ten years cf the “ free and whole trafique trade and feat 
of merchandise” to and within the Senegal and Gambia rivers. It 
was stated in the Patent that one voyage had already been performed. 
The second voyage under the Charter, which was made in 1591, is 
described in Iakluyt. The French had then traded in these parts for 
above 30 years, but the “ Frenchmen never used to go into the river of 
Gambia, which is a river of secret trade and riches concealed by the 
Portugals ”. 

The annexation of Portugal to Spain under Philip II in 1580 caused 
the decline of Portuguese maritime enterprise, and early in the 17th 
century the English established themselves in the Gambia and the 
French in Senegal to the north. For the following two centuries 
these countries contended with varying fortunes for the mastery of the 
two rivers, the coast ports between and the trade of the hinterland. 

In 1618 a Royal Charter was granted by King James I of England 
toan Association of London Merchants, entitled “The Company of 
Adventurers of London trading in Africa”, with Timbuktu via the 
Gambia as their objective. George Thompson, who had travelled in 
the Barbary States, was despatched to the Gambia at the head of an 
expedition, with orders to ascend the river, then believed to be a 
tributary of the Niger, penetrate into the interior in the search for the 
Eldorado in Africa of that age, and enter into commercial relations 
with its ruler. He reached Kassang (Gassan), a Portuguese trading 
station, some 147 miles up the river, but during his absence inland his 
ship was captured and the crew murdered by the Portuguese. A 
relief ship was despatched from England, and Thompson, continuing 
his explorations, founded a settlement at Fatta Tenda, about 240 miles 
from the mouth of the river. He was afterwards killed in a quarrel 
with one of his company. 

Richard Jobson then headed two expeditions sent out by the 
Company to find Thompson. During the second, Jobson sailed up to 
Fatta Tenda, where he succeeded in establishing friendly relations 
with the natives. He ascended the river in boats beyond the Barra 
Kunda rapids, prior to his final return to England. He was followed 
about 40 years later by Vermuyden, a Dutch explorer and merchant 
of Charles the Second’s day. 

In the year 1661 Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Robert) 
Holmes, R.N., captured from the Duke of Courland’s men the Isle of 
St. Andrew, on which was a small bastioned fort, mounting 8 guns of 
different calibres. 
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Captaig Holmes re-named the fort in honour of the Duke of York, 
afterwards King James IT of England and called it Fort James. In 
1695 the Freuch levelled it to the ground, but it was soon 
rebuilt, thongh again twice taken ‘by the French in 1702 
and 1709. During the years 1695 to 1697 the French held 
possession of it, and founded on the North Bank, opposite the 
island, the fortified settlement of Albreda, the site of which was 
purchased from the then King of Barra, an ancestor of Demba 
Sonko, who, in 1826, concluded with the British the Ceded Mile 
Treaty. By the Treaty of Versailles in) 1783 the exclusive 
British rights to Fort James and the River Gambia were recognized 
by France in return for a similar recognition on the part of England 
of the French rights over Senegal, including the Island of Goree, 
which had been recaptured by British arms im 1759. Great Britain, 
however, retained the right to trade for gum with the Moors at 
Portendik, near Cape Blanco, and as a set-off the French retained 
their factory at Albreda. Territorial re-adjustments followed the 
Treaty of Paris in 1851, and again in 1857. The headquarters of 
the Royal African Company on the Gambia were — graphically 
described by Francis Moore, a writer in the service of the Company, 
in 1730. 

The same Company despatched Captain Bartholomew Stibbs in 
1723 on a voyage up the Gambia. He was followed by Harrison in 
1732, and, in turn, by Captain Leach, Captain Pyke, McHoughton, 
Captain Major, and many others, all of whom were engaged in trade, 
exploration, and the slave traflic. 

In 1788 the African Association, since merged into the Royal 
Geographical Society, was formed under the presidency of Sir Joseph 
Banks, President of the Royal Society, and further steps were taken 
to explore the interior. In 1791 Major Houghton ascended the river, 
travelled across the Kingdoms of Bambuk and Wuli, and — then 
disappeared, having, it is thought, been murdered. In 1795, and 
again in 1805, the Association sent out Mungo Park to explore the 
River Niger, On the death of Park, the Upper Gambia was 
abandoned as a route to Timbuktu and the Niger. 

Chartered Company adininistration was ruincd by the Act of 1807, 
which abolished the slave trade, and although an ‘annual subsidy of 
3.000 was paid to the Company, it was unable to make a profit and 
its asscts were taken over by the Crown. 

Since 1816 the seat of Government has been at Bathurst, which 
was founded by the English merchants who left Senegal and the Island 
of Goree when those territories were restored to France after the 
Napoleonic wars. It was nained after the then Sceretary of State for 
the Colonies. 

















Geoyra i hy. 

The Colony, which comprises the towns of Bathurst and Georgetown 
and some adjoining land, has an area of only 69 square miles. 

The Protectorate is a narrow strip of territory approximately ten 
kilometres wide on each bank extending up the river for nearly three 
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hundred miles from Bathurst. The Gambia River has its source near 
the village of Labe on the Futa Jallon plateau. It flows westward for 
about 700 miles. The river is navigable for ocean-going steamers as 
faras Kunta-ur, 150 miles up river, and for vessels drawing less than 
two fathoms as far as Koina—292 miles from Bathurst—the 
easternmost village in the Protectorate, where there is a rise of two 
feet daily with the tide. During the rains the upper river rises some 
thirty feet. 

The inhabitants of the Protectorate are mostly Jolofs, Mandinkos, 
Fulas, and Jolas, nearly all of whom are Mohammedans except the 
last named tribe who are pagan, though the Mohammedan religion is 
gaining ground amongst them and, as a result, they are gradually 
dropping their primitive customs. 


Upper River Province, comprising the districts of Wuli, Kantora, 
Sandu and Fuladu East has an area of 790 square miles and a 
population of 42,134. The greater number of the inhabitants are 
Mandinkos and Sarahulis with a rather smaller proportion of Fulas. 

The Headquarters of the Province are situated at Basse, which is 
both the largest town in the Province and one of the most important 
river-ports in the Protectorate, 

The districts of Sandu, Kantora and Wuli are all relics of former 
native kingdoms. 


MacCarthy Island Province consists of the Districts of Sami, 
Niani, Nianija, Upper Se Lower Saloum, Western Niamina, 
Eastern Niamina, Dunkunku N iamina, Fuladn West, and MacCarthy 
Isand. The area of the Province is 1,101 square miles and the 
population 38,492. The Headquarters are at Georgetown, The 
bulk of the population is Jolofs and Mandinkos, 


South Bank Province includes the Districts of Western Jarra, 
Central Jarra, Eastern Jarra, Eastern Kiang, Central Kiang, Kiang 
West, Foni Jarrol, Foni Bondali, Foni Kansala, Bintang-Karenai, 
Foni Brefet, South Kombo, East Kombo, Central Kombo, North 
Kombo and Kombo St. Mary. The area of the Province is 1,294 
square miles and the population 65,462. The Ifeadquarters are at 
Bakan, Cape St. Mary. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Mandinkos but there is a large number of Fulas in the more easterly 
Districts while the Foni Districts are largely populated by Jolas. 





North Bank Province has an area of 814 square miles and a 
population of 47,636. The districts of the Province are Lower Niumi, 
Upper Niumi, Jokadu, Lower Baddibu, Central Baddibu and Upper 
Baddibu. Of these the three Baddibu districts are predominantly 
Mandinko in population; Jokadu has) a mixed populaticn of 
Mandinkos, Jolofs and Tukulors (Mohammedan Fulas) while the two 
Niumis are mainly mixed Jolof and Mandinka districts. The Head- 
quarters are at Kerewan. 
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Climate. 


The climate of the Gambia is not healthy though, with modern 
methods of sanitation aud housing, conditions of living generally have 
greatly improved during recent years, The most trying part of the 
year is from June to October, which is the wet period. During the 
remaining months the climate compares favourably with that of other 
tropical countries. 





Meteorological Statistics, 1933. 


Carr Sr. Mary Station. 








Month, ampere lane | eal 
ture. I a 
January sek BEG 76-1 61 = 
February eo ate 78] 50 pail 
March Pcs see 80 53 = 
April ae say 78:1 58 = 
May os - | 7 | 63 — 
June nate Ses 79-1 68 3°07 
July mee ame 79 76 16°20 
August ee ee ERE 80 13-20 
September ae A 80 76 5:23 
October Ses sa 801 72 5:21 
November a ae i4 56 0:37 
December a Dee 68°1 42 _ 
Total ...] 43°28 inches. 














In the Protectorate the records of rainfall were :— 


North Bank Province (Kerewan) 45°83 inches. 
McCarthy Island Province (Georgetown) 45°75 yy 
Upper River Province (Wali) 58°20 


South Bank Province (Cape St. Mary) 43°28 
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Cuarter II, Government. 


The main political divisions of the Gambia are the Colony of the 
Gambia and the Protectorate, the latter consisting of four Provinces 
each administered by a Commissioner. The whole country is under 
the control of the Governor and Commander-in-Chief, to whom the 
Comnissioners are responsible for their respective Provinces. The 
Colony includes the Island of St. Mary (on which the town of 
Bathurst ix situated) and also Brefet, Bajana, MaeCarthy Island, the 
Ceded Mile and British Kombo all of which are administered by the 
Commissioners under the Protectorate system. The Governor is 
assisted by an Executive Council consisting of the Colonial Seeretary 
(ex-officio Member) and several other senior officials. The Legislative 
Council of the Colony, of whieh the Governor is the President, 
includes the Colonial Sceretary (ex-ofticio Member), some Official 
Members, including the Members of the Executive Council, and also 
several Unotheial Members. 











Protectorate System.—This system was introduced in 1894 by an 
“Ordinance to provide for the exercise in the Protected Territories of 
“certain powers and jurisdiction by Native Authorities and by 
“Commissioners ", (No. 11 of 1894), which laid down that “Ail 
“native laws and customs in foree in the Protceted Territories which are 
“hot repugnant to natural justice nor Incompatible with any Ordinance 
“of the Colony which applies to the Protected Territories, shall have 
“the same effect as Regulations made under this Ordinance”. The 
Ordinance defined the powers of the Chiefs in the following terms :— 

“31.0 Every Head Chief and Ifeadman shall possess and 
exercise— 

(a) The powers of a Conservator of the peace, including 
the power of binding over unruly persons with sureties of 
the peace, and of preventing or suppressing riots, affrays 
and tumults of every description. 

(b) The power of carrying into execution within his 
district, sub-district or village any Jaw of the Imperial 
Parliament or of the Colony of the Gambia, any Order of 
Her Majesty in Council, any decree ov order of the Supreme 
Court, or any order of the Commissioner, subject to such 
instructions as he may from time to time receive from the 
Administrator or Commissioner ; or, in respect. of deerces or 
orders of the Supreme Court, from the Chief Magistrate 5 

(e) The power of apprehending, detaining and sending 
to the Commissioner's Court) for examination, or to the 
Courts at Bathurst for examination and trial, of every 
person accused of any serious offence or crime, such as 
murder, robbery, slave-dealing, whether of the like or a 
different kind, and it shall be the duty of every Head Chief 
and Headman to use his utmost endeavour to discover the 
authors of all such offences.” 

The protection of persons executing Chiefs’ orders was provided for 
by Section 32 of the Ordinance which reads “Every person employed 
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“by a Headman or Native Court in carrying into effect any order 
“lawfully made, shall have the like protection for that purpose as a 
““person authorized to execute Process of the Supreme Court”. 

Ordinance No. 11 of 1894 was later superseded by the Protectorate 
Ordinance of 1913 and during 1933 an advance was made in the 
administration of the Protectorate by the enactment of the Native 
Authority and Native Tribunals Ordinances, (Nos. 3 and 4 of 1933). 
The two Ordinances, though each deals with separate matters of 
detail, are in fact directed to one common purpose, the develop- 
ment of local self-government by the Seyfolu and people of the 
Protectorate, under the advice and supervision of the Commission ers 
who represent the Governor, 

The Native Authority Ordinance provides for the establishment 
and constitution of Native Authorities in’ the Protectorate and 
provision is made for the continuation of existing Sevfolu and 
Alkalolu as Native Authorities, 

It defines in far greater detail than does the Protectorate Ordinance 
1913 the duties and powers of Seyfolu and Alkalolu in their executive 
capacity. It confers on Native Authorities power to issue administra- 
tive orders dealing with a great variety of matters in regard to persona 
subject to their jurisdiction and also imposes duties in: coanection with 
the prevention and suppression of crime. 

The Native Tribunals Ordinance establishes throughout the Protee- 
torate a system of Native Tribunals with defined jurisdiction both 
Criminal and Civil. It deals with the judicial powers of Sevfolu and 
Alkalolu, as the Native Authority Ordinance deals with their 
executive powers, Sections dealing with the removal of proceedings 
from Native Tribunals to the Court of a Commissioner and with the 
revisory powers of Commissioners reproduce ina clearer manner the 
rules governing these matters in the Protectorate Ordinance 1913. 
Other sections also reproduce the law existing under the Protectorate 
Ordinance 1913. 

Commissioners no longer sit with Native Tribunals, which are now 
quite separate from the Courts of the Commissioners. 

The administration in the Protectorate still hinges on the Chief (or 
Seyfuy and the Headman (or Alkali) the Alkali being responsible to 
the Seyfua for his town and the Seyfu to the Commissioner of the 
Province for his district. The Alkali is chosen by the people of the 
village and his position is confirmed by the Commissioner. He acts 
as the representative of his village in dealing with Government 
and personifies the village community. This is exemplified by the 
fact that it is the Alkali who allots, to those who need it, unoceupied 
land belonging to the village as a community. He is bound by 
tradition to seck and to listen to the advice of the elder men in 
the village. 

In the event of disputes arising in the community which cannot be 
composed by the friends or relatives of the parties the Alkali, 
although armed with no judicial powers is often able by virtue of his 
oftive to act sueeessfully as arbitrator and prevent the matter from 
reaching the point of litigation, 




















= 
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The Seyfu holds a position partly established by legislation and 
partly inherited from the Kings of former times. The Mandinka word 
for King (Mansa) is now applied only to the Governor who is, in 
aative phraseology, the “King of Bathurst”, and this limitation of the 
word reflects the passing of much of the old kingly powers. Yet a 
good deal of the standing and authority of the Kings remains, especially 
in cases where it is possible to appoint as Chief one of an old ruling 
family. It is now the policy, therefore, to appoint such men as far 
as possible, since ou the authority inherent in the office depends a 
great part of the Chief's utility and prestige. 

The Seyfu is appointed by the Governor on the recommendation of 
the Commissioner, who has previously ascertained which of the 
candidates has the best claim or commands most the respect and 
obedience of the district. ‘This district opinion is becoming an increas- 
ingly important factor in the choice of a chief. Apart from his 
general administrative duties and the supervision of his district, the 
Seyfu is usually the President of the Native Tribunal of his distriet 
and exercises powers which may be compared roughly to those of a 
Police Court, appeals lying from his Court to that of the Commissioner. 

The former system of advances of sced groundnuts and rice to the 
Seyfolu and people of the Protectorate was discontinued in 1932, and 
in 1933 each Native Authority made a Rule under which every 
cultivator of ground-nuts in the Protectorate is required to deposit in 
the village store, after the winnowing of the year’s crop, five bushels of 
seednuts, Of the amonnt so deposited four bushels are returnable to 
the depositor at the beginning of the next planting season, the remain- 
ing bushel being placed in the village reserve. 

The scheme, with the full co-operation of the Seyfolu and people, 
worked very well and resulted in an adequate supply of seed and a 
good export crop of ground-nuts. 

Ample supplies of home-grown food-stuffs were also produced, and 
from the scheme there resulted a considerable gain in morale and a 
more confident local administration by Seyfolu and Native Authorities, 


Local Government. In 1931 the Bathurst Urban District Council 
and Board of Health was constituted in place of the former Board of 
Health for the purpose of advising Government upon matters relating 
to the welfare of the inhabitants of Bathurst. 

The Couneil, of which the Colonial Secretary is Chairman, is 
composed of representatives of the various Government Departments 
most closely concerned in the administration of Bathurst, of six 
Members elected by the Town Wards of Bathurst, and of four 
Members vominated by the Governor to represent commerce, industry 
or other interests, 

An election for Ward Representatives is held every December, and 
meetings of the Council are held every quarter. Much useful advice 
on matters affecting the Town of Bathurst and its inhabitants has been 
tendered to Government by the members of this Council both in their 
individual and collective capacitics, and the Council serves as a 
valuable link between Government and the public. 
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Cuarter III. Porvration. 


The population of the Gambia according to the 1931 Census was 
199,520 of which 14,370 inhabitants resided on St. Mary’s Island. 
The Island contains few inhabitants outside the Town of Bathurst. 

Generally speaking the various races are distributed throughout. the 
Protectorate with the exception of the Jolas who are practically 
confined to the South Bank Province. The numerical distribution of 
the races in the Protectorate was given in the Census as follows :— 











Mandinko 85,640 
Jolof 
Fala 22, 273 
Jola 19,410 
Sarahuli 12,316 
Tukalor i 1.653 
Bambara 3,261 
Aku 786 
Others 3,947 
Total 185,150 





People of all these races are included amongst the inhabitants of 
Bathurst. 

Vital statistics are recorded in the Island of St. Mary only as, 
owing to the illiteracy of the people, the collection of reliable data in 
the Protectorate is impossible. 

The statistics in respect of Bathurst for the past five years are as 
follows :— 











Year, Births. Deaths. nee ie ae! tality. 
registered ). 
= ie L 
1929)... 315 502 333 
L930 Haws ote. 366 411 283 
TOS. xk. ia 422 369 227 
1932~ ais S88 339 355 242 
1933)... we 331 368 290 

















As regards the above figures it is necessary to state that whereas all 
deaths taking place in Bathurst are registered (certificates of deaths 
and burial permits being required in all cases), births of infants to 
parents, in particular to illiterate parents, are not registered. This 
would account for the comparatively large excess of deaths over births 
which have been registered from year to year, 

It is likely, however, that registration of births will soon become 
more accurate as time goes on since parents, including illiterate 
parents, are beginning to realise the value of certificates of birth to 
their children in adult years. 
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With regard to the Infantile Mortality Rate the figure given for 
1933 is for the whole of Bathurst ; of the 331 births 82 were conducted 
by the Clinie Stafhand of these 82 infants 8 dicd within twelve 
months giving an Infantile Mortality Rate of 98 per thousand which 
compares favourably with similar work in the British Isles and 
compares more than favourably with the general mortality rate of 290 
for the whole of Bathurst. 


Emigration and immigration, 


There is practically no emigration from the Gambia. 

‘At the commencement of each ground-nut planting scason a number 
of natives cross the border into the Protectorate from French Territory 
for the purpose of assisting the local farmers in the planting and 
harvesting of the crop. These ‘strange farmers’ return to their homes 
after the crop has been marketed. Likewise a considerable number of 
foreign labourers and petty traders come to Bathurst at the beginning 
of each trade season aud leave again when the season ends. The 
number of ‘strange farmers’, labourers and petty traders visiting the 
Gambia naturally fluctuates according to trade conditions. Immigra- 
tion returns show that during the past three years the persons entering 
Bathurst by sea numbered as follows :—851 in 1931, 634 in 1932 and 
817 in 1933 ; but it may be assumed that the majority of these people 
returned, or will return, to their homes. Immigration is controlled by 
the Immigration Restriction Ordinance (No. 12 of 1924) under which 
no person is allowed to enter the Gambia who :— 


(a) is likely to become a pauper or a public charge, 

(b) is an idiot or ingane, 

(c) is deemed by the Governor to be an undesirable 
immigrant, ‘ 

(d) is a prostitute, or 


(e) is not in possession of a passport valid under the law of 
the country of which he is a citizen. 


Any person who appears to the Immigration Officer to be without 
visible means of support is required to deposit the sum of £60, or 
to give security by bond in that amount. 

At the expiration of eighteen months from the date of entering the 
Gambia, or at any earlier period, if the depositor not having become 
destitute or unable to support himself, departs from the Gambia, his 
deposit is returned to him. 
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Cuarter IV. Heat 


The health of the inhabitants of the Gambia was on the whole 
satisfactory, Diseases of the Digestive and Respiratory systems 
remain the most prevalent there having been 4,606 cases of the former 
with 5 deaths and 3,108 cases of the latter with 42 deaths. 

It is once more noticeable that respiratory complaints occur mostly 
during the relatively cold season, January to April, and digestive 
system complaints during the rains, June to October. 

Malaria fever remains the most usual tropical complaint under treat- 
ment : in 1933 there were 811 cases with no deaths. 

There are in the Protectorate one Hospital and two Dispensaries in 
charge of a Medical Officer and three Dispensers. From these centres 
prophylactic work is undertaken against all kinds of sickness including 
vaccination against small-pox. ; 

In Bathurst there is an European and African general hospital 
(Victoria Hospital), an Infectious Diseases Hospital, two Maternity 
and Children’s Welfare Clinics, and a Home for Infirm, These are 
all in charge of Medical Officers and there are European Nursing 
Sisters in the European and African Hospital and in the Clinics, Ia 
addition there is a Public Health Service which attends to drainage 
and sanitary organisation. 

There were no outbreaks of serious illness such as yellow fever, 
plague or small-pox during 1933. 

Drainage and sand filling of depressions was much to the fore during 
the year and the reclamation of shallow, low-lying, tidal areas by sand 
and refuse was carried on with satisfactory results. 

The Health Service continued operations against mosquito breeding. 
This work is both difficult and expensive owing to the existence of 
large numbers of land-crab holes which provide ideal hatching-out 
places for mosquitoes. 


13 
Cuarter V. Hovs:ne. 


There are no slums in Bathurst and the houses and compounds are 

well kept. There is some overcrowding at times during the “Trade 
eason” but not of a serions nature. All houses and compounds are 

periodically inspected by the Health Authorities and the Sanitary and 
Building Laws are enforced. 

Houses are constructed of different kinds of material : for instance 
some arc of wattle and daub, others of brick, others again of concrete 
bricks, and the most usual roofing is of corrugated iron. 

The native houses in the Protectorate are generally circular in shape 
and constructed of mud or wattle and daub with conical grass roofs. 
These houses are well suited to local conditions. ‘There is no over- 
crowding since ample space is available for expansion. The houses 
and villages generally are well kept and sanitation is satisfactory. 
Periodical inspections of villages are made by Commissioners and 
Officers of the Medical Staff. In the Protectorate the houses are 
almost invariably built and owned by the occupants, and the same 
applies—though to a less extent—in Bathurst. 


Statistics, 
LL 








Province, Population. Bio: of Houses 
North Bank Province... ass 47,636 20,509 
South Bank Province... Soa 65,462 21,194 
MacCarthy Island Province sie 38,492 23,765 
Upper River Province ... oe 42,134 23,826 
St. Mary’s Island (Bathurst) ose 14,370 3,177 





a 
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Cuarrer VI. Propvucrioy. 


The Gambia is almost entirely dependent upon groundnut — cultiva- 
tion which forms the staple export evop. The export crop, which 
varies from 40,000 to 70,000 tons, is raised entirely by African 
farmers, as the country is unsuitable for European settlers. There 
are no permanent plantations or estates, the whcle of the cultivation 
being carried out by what is usually described as “ shifting cultivation”. 

In addition to the cultivation of groundnuts a large quantity of 
foodstuffs is raixed, including rice, maize, guinea corn, cassava, sweet 
potatoes ete, for local consumption, Cotton is grown ona_ fairly 
extensive scale in some Provinces, particularly the North Bank, and 
the lint is used locally for the manufacture of long narrow strips 
of coloured cloth. Experiments are being conducted: in connection 
with the cultivation of crops under irrigation during the dry season. 

The tonnage and value of groundnuis exported from the Colony 
during the last five years were as follows 














Year. Tons. | a 

| 
1929 ae Pons 56,355 765,564 
1930, 98. 2he Oke 74,761 867,634 
1931 tes oe 66,811 506,125 
1932 2e Ses 37,315 391,659 
1933 a ice 67,370 500,766 





A sinall export trade is done in Palm Kernels, Hides and Was. 
In 1933 the exports of these commodities were :— 


£ 
Palm Kernels 615 tons value 4,199 
Hides 21,202 lbs. rm 185 
Wax 11,095 Ibs. sy, 272 


There is no organised animal industry in the Gambia although it is 
estimated that there are usually about 35,000 head of cattle in the 
Colony and Protectorate. As the Gambia consists mainly of a narrow 
strip of territory on either side of the river and much of the land 
adjacent to the river is more or less swampy and_tsetse-ridden, the 
position is to some extent analogous to that existing in larger Colonies 
where cattie are compelled, at certain seasons of the year, to frequent 
river valleys in which, while grazing is good, casualties from disease 
amongst the herds are numerous. The extensive French territories 
surrounding the Gambia act asa cattle reservoir for the Colony. 


There is consequently a continual movement of cattle to and fro: 


across the border and the herds are owned by individuals on both sides 
of the border. As the border is some 600 miles in length the 
establishment of any effective control over the graziers and the move- 
ment of animals is impracticable. During 1933 some 1,900 head of 
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cattle are reported to have died of Rinderpest in the Gambia but it is 
impossible to say how many of these were, in fact, animals which had 
recently crossed the border or were owned by natives in French 
territory. The ownership of cattle in the Gambia docs not appear to 
differ in kind from that which obtains amongst other agricultural 
vommunitics in West Africa, There is, strictly speaking, no com- 
munal ownership and most cattle are the property of individuals, 
The owner is, however, seldom the person who grazes the herd and 
conversely the grazier seldom owns more than a few head of cattle in 
the herd which he tends, but he is usnally given the milk and butter 
and a certain proportion of the calves born. The graziers in the South 
Bank Province are usually Jolas. In the other three Provinces 
practically all the graziers are Fulas. 

The prevalence of Rinderpest (Cattle Plague) has been for many 
years the great obstacle to the development of the cattle breeding 
industry in the Gambia, Fach year this dread disease has taken 
heavy toll of the herds of the country and made impossible the 
successful rearing of stock, The question of finding a remedy for 
this state of affairs has been under consideration for some time and 
during April and May of 1933 the Chief Veterinary Officer of 
Nigeria and the Veterinary Pathologist visited the country to 
investigate the situation and outline a scheme to deal with it, At the 
conclusion of their visit and as a result of their investigations an 
immunization scheme, extending over a period of 5 years at an 
estimated cost of £6,448 was put forward. This scheme was 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State and grants not exeecding one 
half of the total cost will be made from the Colonial Development Fund. 

The scheme was commenced in November when a Veterinary 
Officer was seconded from the Nigerian Veterinary Department for 
the period November 1933 > to May 1934. The Veterinary 
Pathologist from that country also paid a second visit in November 
and December to assist in the preliminary work. 

The results of the experiments carried out up to the end of the 
year indicate that it should be possible, without incurring an unduly 
high mortality, to immunize the cattle of the Gambia against rinder- 
pest by the ordinary “Double Inoculation” method as employed in 
other West African Colonics, using locally prepared serum. 

In addition to cattle a considerable number of sheep, goats and pigs 
are reared, mainly for local consumption. 

There are no minerals of commercial value in’ the Colony nor are 
there any important industries other than those already mentioned. 
A certain amount of leather, metal and pottery work is made for sale 
locally. 




















Imports. 
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Caapter VII. 


CoMMERCE. 


Imports and Exports. 


The imports for the last five years were as follows :— 





Merchandise 
Specie... 


Total 





1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1943. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
eee | 5OT,16L | 529,985 | 250,311 | 292,700 | 435,902 
+ 20,691 | 12,775 | 2,302 5141 13,966 





617,852 | 542. 


.760 | 252,613 


297,841 





449,868 


The following table shows the principal items of Imports from the 
British Empire and Foreign Countries for the year 1933, 
























































Untied | British Cited | ocher 
. ig ance. | Staten of |, TOTAL. 
Pease Kingdom, Homwae | France. | Stave of | Countries u 
Value, Value, Value. Value. Value. Quantity. Value. 
| 
Cae eae £ £ £ 
Apparel...) 8,720 Wee 486.| 119 | 6,547q) 3 15.872 
Bags & Sacks | 1,133 | 9,364 661 we | 172 402,941 no. | 11,335 
Beer, Ale, Stout 

and Porter... | 1,479 | bee : ve | 301 10,095 galls. | 1,780 
Biscuits, Bread | 

and Cakes ... | 1,127 | 937 25 1,259 cwt. 2,089 
Boots, Shoes 

and Slippers 443; 126 ae | 3.5098) 51,641 pairs | 4,088 
‘Cement aoe 489 | 46 oe 206 286 tons TH 
Coal noe | 4,458 | we ie os 1,701 tons | 4,458 
-Cotton Piece H 

Goods soe (102,313 | « | 3,794 370 | 28,924 c, 7,476,028 sq.yds.| 135,408 
“Cotton Manu- | | 
factures (other)! 12.960 449 | 1,307 22.774 
‘Cotton Yarn... | 13,090 ae 2,776 16,195 
Flour Wheaten; 3,202 ; 1A84 | 2.385 WR? s 3 
Hats and Caps | 1,136 | an 2.533 ose 6,724 
Kola-Nuts ... «| 31,657 aa ced 2 18.232 ewt. | 31,659 
Lumber . WA! 394 35 529 135,703sup.ft.| 1,752 
Me ticines and 

Drugs 2.786 129 98 ase 3,360 
Metal ‘all kinds | 11,602 wee | 2,226 See 15,214 
Motor Cars and! 

Lorries ... | fe 221 22 no. 1.901 
Oils, Edible ... : 223 we | 1,817 86,817 galls. | 8.547 
Oils, not Edible | 421 | 6,075 | 2.560 210.632 galls. | 11,273 
Rice 3,279 we | 2422 84.128 cwt. | 30.031 
Salt ae 1,854 e| 1,197 tons 1,892 
Soap . 4,942 145 6.480 ewt. 6.909 
Spirits, potatie, : 195 108 2.059 galls.) 1.889 
Suga «| 13,026 oe 321 17,162 ewt. | 14,602 

eps 82 | 1.016 21,860 Ibs. | 1,916 
Tobacco < 7} 5,530 203 175,652 Ibs. 12.058 
Wines.. 1,631 in 848 g| 


17,245 galls. | 28 2.5 





a. Including 
b. 


” 





<. " 





from Japanand =e. 


rita 810 from Japan 


from Japan d. Including £2,406 from Germany 


£1349, Cape Verde 


lands 
St. £928 China 
ncluding £678 from Spain 


” 
+» Morocco 


” 


y- 
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The percentages of Imports from all Countries, exclusive of Specie, 
were as follows :— 





Country. 1929. | 1920. 1931. 1932. 1933. 








United Kingdom ewe | S442 34.39) 37.73) 51.02 
British Possessions ee | LOGO VELL | 1445 | 15.07 





Totals—Brilish Empire | 45.11, 45.50 52.18 | 66.09 | 67.00 

























Denmark oP ie —- 8 Se te 00. rea 
France a ve | BVO 24.52) A ate 
Germany a As 2.63 5 03.68 3.67) OLD! 3 
Holland fe Boe 76 78) 140 Ri 
Japan co oes | 13% 
U.S. A. oe a 06.63 | OUST 8.35 7 06.00 3.1: 
Other Countries we | O58. 124b 9.50, OSD S75 
Se BS mcr a a 


The following table snows the comparative prices per unit of the 
principal items of Imports for the last five years :— 





Cotton Piece Goods | 


Article. i 1y29, | 10, ) 19081. 1932. 133, 
| | 
\£ 8. ale 8 dt & U/L a dj£ a. a, 
Cement per ton 3 10, 19)2 14. 74°2 12. 9 13.10. 1045/2 LL. of 
Coal perton 209. 10;2 5 7 (2 % 1); 2 S.11H/2 12.5 
| 








sq. yd. ;0 0. 53 0. 4 
Flour Wheaten | ' 

per ewt.'0 16. 7] 0 14.1150 11. 11/072. 6HO 10.1 
Kola Nuts perewt, 4 2.1 314.6 1118 f1 10. 0] 1 15, 3} 
Oils Edible per gall. O 3.3 10 21030 2.5 [0.0 2, aNO LA 
Rice perewt, 013 61/0 12.8°0 9.3810 9 740 Za 
Salt perton 1 6.10h1 92 2 G6 11a Fyn a af 
Sika perewt. 0.19 S10 17. 1] 0.17.0 ]0 17. 210 17, of 
Tea per Ib, (0 2370 27 0 L6tlo 1 910 19 
—_——— 
Exports, 


Dhe Exports for the last five years including Specie were as follows :— 






1929. 






1930. 

£ £- 
Merchandise eee | 840,929 | 898,807 
Specie ave 3,831 7,836 


Total we | 844,760 | 906,64 





£ 
515,208 





406.894 
199,620 


: 606, 
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The following table shows the principal items of Exports to the 
British Empire and Foreign Countries for the year 1933. 


i S 























Groundnuts. Hides. | Palm Kernels. 

Country. : a 
No. Value. | Tons. } Value. 

£ £ 

United Kingdom .., |2¢ _ — | 269 2,022 
British Possessions am = Ewe = 
France 1,231 175 _— —_— 
‘Germany — | 229 1,373 
Holland ... nee _ _ v7 562 
Other Countries ... 30 10 40 242 
Totals ... (67,370 | 500,766 | 1,361 185 | 615 4,199 














The percentages of Exports to all Countries exclusive of Specie 
were as follows :— 





{929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 





Del beta pee leseau 97a 


United Kingdom we | 15.18 | 19.35 | 03.83 | 20.68 | 34.06 
British Possessions we | O36L] OL.96 } 00.82 | 00.89 | 01.23 





Totals British Empire...) 18.82 | 21.31 | 04.65 | 21.55 | 35.29 











Denmark eae we | OOBB] 04.29 —_ _ 
France ae we | 33.08 | 39.95 | 56.90 | 59.80 
Germany eee we | 28.01} 17.82 | 19.91 | 00.92 
Holland ed we | 10.26 16.17 | 15.21) 10.73 
Other Countries wee | 03.05 | 00.46 | 03.33 | 07.00 














a 


The following table shows the comparative prices per unit of the 
principal items of export for the last five years :— 










1929. 1930. 1933. 





La dl£a ad 


Groundnuts per ton 10.9.11 |7. 3.8 


Hides per Ib. | 0. 0.74] 0. 0.4) 0. 0.230. 0.2/0. 0.2 





Palm Kernels per ton |13, 18. 54/10. 17. 3 | 8.19. 9}! 7. 13. 83/6. 16.6 
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Shapping. 


‘The percentages of Shipping of various Nationalities for the last 
five years were as follows :— 





British oa Sa we { 67.9 | 62.0 55.4 | 57.2 56.7 
French... re eet Ae 12.4 19.0 | 21.8 | 20.3 
Dutch eA as sil O28 3.0 43) 2.7 2.5 
German... eee ow] 5k 5.7 3.3 4.6 8.0 
Norwegian... ee wel 33 5.6 _— 3.0 4.6 
American ... igs ae | 4.9 5.5 4.8 5.7 19 
Italian vee sa ee — _ 18 fa 1.0 
Swedish .. sew gel Aae 3.0 72 4.9 3.3 
Danish... es a — —_ 2.9 _ 0.3 


Other Countries ... ees 11 2.8 13 0.1 14 
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Cuartrer VIII. Wages axp Cost or Livine. 





Generally speaking, Tabour is plentiful, in’ fact during the slack 
season there is unemployment in Bathurst. In the trading: season a 
considerable number of natives from French Territory enter Bathurst 
to obtain employment, whilst in the Protectorate numbers of Frenen 
natives are employed by the local farmers in sowing and harvesting the 
groundnut crop. In both cases the majority of these immigrants 
return to their homes when the season ix over. 





Rates of pay. 
The rates of pay for artisans such as Carpenters, Blacksmiths, 
Fitters, Masons, and Painters range from 2/6 to 6/- a day (8 hours). 
Unskilled Jabourers may be elassified as follows:— 
(a) those on a monthly wage, 
(4) those ona daily wage, and 
(ec) farm labourers. 





(a) Labourers employed by mereantile firms, on monthly rates of 
pay, receive from 30]/- to 26/- a month and, in most. cases, a monthly 
issue of 45 Tbs. of rice in addition. 

Semi-skilled labourers (e.g. sanitary workers) permanently employed 
by Government. receive from 1/9 to 2/6 a day. Unskilled labourers 
employed by Government receive from 1/3 to 1/6 a day. The normal 
day's work is 84 hours. 

(b) Daily wage labourers receive from 1/- to 1/3 a day, depending 
on the type of work. Piecework rates are sometimes paid when, e.g.5 
ships are being loaded or discharged, 

(ce) Farm labourers from French territories are fed and housed by 
their employers and when the season's crop is sold they receive a 
proportion of the proceeds before returning to their homes, As 
regards the local natives, each family as a rule tends its own farm but 
where outside labour is employed the conditions of employment are 
similar to those obtaining in the ease of the French subjects referred 
to above. 





Cost of living. 

In the Protectorate, rice and guinea-corn form the staple diet of the 
people, whilst a considerable amount of bread, sugar, salt and 
fish is consumed. More, rice is consumed in Bathurst especially by 
the foreign labourer. The daily cost of a labourer’s food in Bathurst 
may be reckoned as follows:— 








Rice or corn... ‘ er 3d. 
Bread see ses avs ld. 
Fish an vies ee 1d. 
Oil Px ld. - 
Sugar fen 4d. 
Condiments... ave eee 4d. 
TotTaL eee oe Td, 
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Meat and groundnuts are sometimes substituted for fish and rice 
and the daily expenditure is then increased by about 1d. 

The average labourer spends very little on house-rent and clothing— 
probably not more than 3/- a month on an average. 

The cost of living in the Protectorate for a labourer who provides 
for him-elf is rather less than that in Bathurst. 

The prices of foodstuffs are generally lower than those obtaining 
before the war. The following table gives some examples:— 


1933 1913 
Rice per bag of 216 Ibs. 24/6 a 
Salt do. 66lbs. 2/6 1/6 : 
Flour do. 98lbs. 14/3 16/6 
Edible oil per Imp. Gallon 2/10 4]- 
Sugar per Ib. 3d 54d 


Cost of living. European Government Officials. 

The cost of living varies according to the income and tastes of the 
individual, but the following is considered to be the annual ameinimam 
outlay of an unmarried junior Government Official living in) Bathurst: 


£ 

Servants eae a55 wee 70 
Washing oe ase aus 12 
Firewood es bee yee 9 
Electric Light . Ree 10 
Market (neat, fish, breadys vegetables, eee ete.) 40 
Provisions and Wines ae 125 
Tobacco ; ‘ 10 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Sc ‘heme contribution 24 
Misecllaneous expenditure including equipment 35 
Total in on £335 


This amount does not include the cost of clothing which is purchased 
in England. 
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Cuarter IX, Epucation anno WELFARE Institutions. 


Education in the Gambia is controlled by the Board of Education 
of which the Governor is the President. The Members of the Board 
include the members of the Legislative Council, the Superintendent 
of Edueation and such other members, not exceeding six in number, 
as may be appointed by the Governor. The nominated members hold 
office for a period of not more than three years and they include 
representatives of the three Missions, Anglican, Roman C atholie and 
Methodist, which operate in the Gambia, The powers of the Board 
are defined in the Education Ordinance (No. 14 of 1903). Briefly, 
the Board is empowered to dispose annually of such sum as the Legis- 
lative Council has granted for the promotion of Education and to 
make regulations respecting grants-in-aid to assisted schools, the 
conduct of schools generally, the award of scholarships and other 
matters connected with the Education Ordinance. Such Regulations, 
after approval by the Governor-in-Council, come into operation as 
from the date on which they appear in the Gazette. 

The headquarters of the Education Department are in Bathurst, 
and the department is administered by the Superintendent cf Educa- 
tion, a duty post held by an Administrative Officer, At Georgetown 
the Assistant Commissioner, MacCarthy Island Province, is also 
-in-Charge of the Armitage School for the sons and_ relatives 
of Chiefs. 

Elementary and Secondary education are provided by the Missions 
with the aid of Government grants, and Government also maintains a 
Mohammedan School in Bathurst, and a Manual Training Centre 
under the Public Works Department. There is no University 
education, 

There are six clementary schools in Bathurst whieh, in 1933, had a 
total of 1,719 pupils on the registers (1,174 boys and 545 girls) and 
an average attendance of 974.5. These schools provide education mn 
to the seventh standard. 

There are four secondary schools in Bathurst, two for boys and two 
for girls, which are maintained by the Roman Catholic and’ Methodist 
Missions. The total mumbers on the registers in 1933 were 64 boys 
and 89 girls with average attendances of 53 and 69 respectively. 
Scholarships to these secondary schools are given each ycar by the 
Government. 

In 1930 a Teacher Training School was opened in Bathurst, and in 
1933 there were 14 students on the register. 

In the Protectorate there is a Ciovermnent boarding school at 
Georgetown in the MacCarthy Island Province, for the sons and near 
relatives of Chiefs, with 37 on the register. It is felt that more can 
be done to improve conditions among the Protectorate people by train- 
ing the sons of the rulers and leaders of the people than by opening 
several small schools waich would have only a local effect. The 
Methodist Mission maintains a small day school in Georgetown, and 
the Anglican Mission two day schools (unassisted) in the Protectorate. 
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A Committee was appointed in 1932 to draw up a revised syllabus 
for use in the Bathurst elementary schools, The new syllabus, after 
approval by the Board of Mducation, came into use on the Ist 
January, 1934, and will considerably assist educational progress in 
the Gambia. 

The Ednueation Rules, 1917, were amended during the year in 
respect of the award of attendance and proficiency grants and of grants 
for the training of teachers, (Rule No. 13) of 1933). Other amend- 
ments were also made in consequence of the introduction of the new 
syllabus. (Rule No, 22 of 1933). 

The following examinations were held during the year: London 
Matriculation Examination; Cambridge Se’ hool Cert e, Junior 
and Preliminary Examinations ; Higher “Standard Mandinka Examina- 
tions Clerical Services Examination 3 Elementary Schools Amal 
Examination; African Service Language Examinations —(Jolof 


and Mandinka). 





ur 











Welfare Institutions, ete. 


Free medical treatment is provided at the various Government 
Hospitals and Dispensaries for those unable to pay fees. As stated in 
Chapter IV the Government maintains two Maternity and Children’s 
Welfare Clinics and also a Home for the Infirm. There are no 
philanth ropical institutions nor is there any insurance scheme for the 
provision of medical treatment, ete., in the Colony. 





Recreation, ete. 


Tn Bathurst, Government maintains a public ground (MacCarthy 
Square) in which games are played by the inhabitants ineluding the 
school children, A second public sports ground is under construction 
in Half Die, Bathurst. Organised games are conducted by the schools 
who are allowed to import free of duty all materials required for 
sports, Football and Cricket leagues have been formed by the African 
residents of Bathurst. Government has also provided two concrete 
tennis courts for their use. 

Singing is tanght in all the schools. Free concerts are given once 
every week by the Police Band in front of Government House, where 
the terrace gardens are thrown open to the public. These concerts are 
well attended and are much appreciated by the publie. 
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Cuarrer X. Communications AND TRANSPORT. 


Evternal. 


For mail services the Colony is almost entirely dependent upon the 
ships of Messrs Elder Dempster Lines Ltd. There is a regular monthly 
service but otherwise the mail steamers are irregular. The inter- 
mediate ships call outwards and homewards once in about every three 


weeks, 
Harbour of Bathurst, 


The Harbour of Bathurst is limited by the coast of St. Mary and 
a line drawa parallel thereto at a distance of three miles from 
Government House to the entrance of Malfa Creek. 

Bathurst is a deep-water harbour, Auchorages offshore vary 
from 9 to 14 fathoms. The harbour is comparatively sheltered 
exeept during tornadoes which are of a short duration and which ozcur 
in July and October, There is sutticient water at the entrance for 
< of 27 fect draft to enter the Harbour. 

The ©T.” TLead of Government Wiarf is 221 feet long, with a 
depth of 16 fest alongside, “Paere are eleven) other wharves which 
are from 100 to 200 feet in length, with an average dep:h of aboat 
11 feet, 

The tidal streams tarn about 1% hours after high and low water 
by the shore; their strength is considerable, but varies frequently 
without any apparent canse. Daring the eob stream considerable 
swirls sometimes oveur at springs during, and immadiately after, the 
rainy season, 

The harbour approaches are well lighted by a Light Vessel, 
buoys, and lighthouse structures, 








Ves: 


Internal. 
River Transport. 


The River Gambia is navigable for oevan-going vessels, of not 
more than 12. fect draft, as far as Georgetown, 176 miles from 
Bathurst. At Kunta-ur, 150 miles from Bathurst, an ocean-going 
vessel can load to a maximum dralt of 20 feet. Wessels not exeeeding 
6 feet 6 inches in draft can proceed above Georgetown to Fattoto, 
288 miles from Bathurst, whilst launches and osmill boats can 
navigate as far as Koina, 292 miles from Bathurst. 

During the trading season, groundnuts are brought down the river 
in ocean-going vessels, steamers and lighters, Cutters are employed 
to a large extent in transporting groundnuts from creeks and small 
ports to transit stations where deep-water vessels can load. 


Rords:— 


There are four Trunk Roads: 
No.1. Bathurst-Jeshwang-A buko-Lamin-Yundum-Brikama- 
Kafuta-N’Demban-Bwiam-Brumen Ferry. (90} miles). 
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No, 2. Barra-Berrending (Bantanding) -Dasilgmi-Kerewan 


Ferry-Saba-Buanni-N’ Jakunda-Tlliassa. (62 miles). 
No. 3. Illiassa-Katchang Ferry-Konkoba-Kwinella-Jataba- 
Brumen Ferry, (224 miles) with a branch eastwards at 
Jataba to Sandeng and the French Boundary. (2§ miles). 
No. 4. Bantanding (site of old village on Trunk Road No. 2) 
to the French Boundary. (3 mile). 

Tn addition there is a secondary road running from Illiassa via 
Ballanghar, Kau-ur and Kunta-ur to Bansang Ferry where it connects 
with the Secondary Road on the South Bank running from Kwinella, 
(on Trunk Road No. 3). to Kudang, Bansang, Basse and Fattoto. 

There are also a number of secondary feeder roads to the various 
river ports in the Protectorate. 

The total mileages of secondary and feeder roads in each Province 
are approximately as follows:— 











North Bank Province tae on 116 miles 
South Bank Province reo see 95, 
MacCarthy Island Province re 280 ,, 
Upper River Province... at 200 ,, 


Marine Department. 


A regular passenger and cargo service is maintained by the 
Government Steamers * Prince of Wales” (400 tons) and “ Lady 
Denham” (250 tons). Two Government Lighters, “Vampire” (170 
tons) and “Jean Maurel’’ (174 tons) are also available for additional 
cargoes. 

The Steamers call at 26 ports outward and homeward when 
proceeding to Basse (242 miles), and 31 ports when calling at Fattoto 
(288 miles). This ensures communication with all ports in the Pro- 
tectorate twice weekly during the trade season from November to 
May. A fortnightly or monthly service is maintained for the 
remainder of the year. 

Statistics regarding the freight and passengers carried by the 
Marine Department are as follows:— 





1931 1932 1933 
Passengers carried wee 11,980 9,233 + 9,125 
Cargo (tons) nae 2,409 1,311 4,403 
Revenue from passenger 
traffic we £4,232 £3,184. 1.10. £3,036. 0. 0. 


Revenue from freight ... £3,712 £2,413.14. 3. £3,787. 7. 6. 

The figures show an increase of freight carried owing to the 
larger gronnduut crop in 1933. 

The refitting of Government Steamers and of Vessels belonging to 
firms was carried out by the Marine Slipway and Engineering works. 
The workshop is fitted with modern equipment and is capable of 
carrying out repairs and refits to vessels of 400 tons gross—the 
tonnage of the largest river steamer at present in the Gambia. 
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The Marine-Department also maintain and run launches which 
are mainly used for the conveyance of Government Officials in the 
Protectorate and for Harbour services at Bathurst. 


Ferries, 


Passenger and vehicular ferries have been installed by Govern- 
ment in connection with the road system at the following points :— 

Kerewan (Road No. 2) 
Katchang—Konkoba (Road No. 3) 
Brumen (Connecting Roads Nos. 1 & 3) 
Lamin Koto—MacCarthy Island 
Sankuli Kunda—MacCartny Island 
Bansang 
Kunchau Creek 
Basse 
Fattoto. 


continuation of Road No. 2. 


There is also a small passenger ferry at Bali in the Jawara Creek. 

Between Bathurst and Barra a regular ferry service is maintained 
by a private firm which received a subsidy of £200 from Government 
in 1933. 


Postal Services. 


Mails are conveyed by Government river steamers weekly during 
the dry scason and fortnightly or monthly during the rainy season. 
Travelling Post Offices are established on these boats and all classes ° 
of Postal business is transacted at the ports of call. The 
General Post Office is at Bathurst and District Post & Wireless 
Offices are established at Georgetown, Basse and Kunta-ur. The 
latter office is closed during the rainy season (June to October). 

The total number of letters, postcards, papers ete., dealt with during 
1933 was 171,104—an increase of 17,192 over the preceeding year. 

Parcels dealt with during the year numbered 4,000 as compared with 
3,397 in 1932. In addition, 641 small postal packets were dealt with. 

Letters received by the Dakar-Toulouse Air Mail numbered 600 
the number despatched from Bathurst being practically nil, This was 
due to no suitablé connection by sea from Bathurst to Dakar. 


Money & Postal Order Statistics are as follows:— 


1932 1933 

£ £ 
Money Orders issued & paid, value 26,396 28,892 
Revenue derived from Money Orders 151 164 
Postal Orders issued & paid 5,448 6,518 
Revenue derived from Postal Orders 44 52 


The total revenue derived from the Postal Services in 1933 was 
£1,591 as compared with £1,575 in 1932. 
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Telephone Service. 


A 24 hours’ service was satisfactorily maintained in Bathurst and 
Cape St. Mary, the total number of subscribers, exclusive of extensions, 
being 76. The total value of the service was £540, of which amount 
£382 represented the value of free service to the Government 


Departments. 


Wireless Service. 


There is no land line telegraph system in the Gambia but 
internal communication is maintained by four Wireless Stations 
established at Bathurst, Kunta-ur, Georgetown and Basse, respectively. 

The Station at Bathurst has a range of 1000 miles and communi- 
eates with ships at sea and with Dakar. Press from Rugby is 
received daily. The other threc stations are purely for inland work 
and have a transmission range of 250 miles. 

The total revenue derived from the Wireless Service in 1933 was 
£950 including £425 in respect of Government messages. The 
corresponding figures for 1932 were £772 and £360, respectively. 
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Carrer XI. Bannine, Currency, Wei¢utTs & Measures. 


Bank, 


The only Bank in the Colony is the Bank of British West Africa 
which has a Savings Bank for small depositors. The Government has 
also a Post Office Savings Bank, the rate of interest being 24 per cent 
per annum. 


Currency. 


The currency is British West African alloy and nickel-bronze coins 
of denominations 2/-, 1]-, 6d, 3d, ld, & $d; and British West Afvi 
Currency Notes of 20/- & 10/- denominations (French five- 
pieces which were formerly in cireulation were demonetised in’ 1 

Stocks of Currency are held on behalf of the West African 
Currency Board and issues therefrom are made to the Bank, as and 
when required, against payment in London, 

The value of the Notes in circulation on the 31st December 1933 
was £218,936 as compared with £215,436 on the 31st December 
1932 whilst Alloy Coins to the value of £259,872 were in circulation 
at the end of 1933 as against £221,372 at the end of the previous 
year. 





Weights and Measures. 


Standard Weights and Measures (Avoirdupois, Troy, Imperial 
Measures of Capacity, Length and Surface) are prescribed hy the 
Weights and Measures Ordinance of 1902 and are kept by Govern- 
ment. The Commissioner of Police is the Inspector of Weights and 
Measures and is assisted by a munber of Deputy Inspectors amongst 
whom are included the Commissioners of the Provinces in the 
Protectorate. 
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CuHarter XII. Pusiic Works, 


The Public Works Depaitment is responsible for the execution of 
all the public works in the Colony and the Protectorate for which 
provision is made in the Annual Estimates and for the maintenance of 
all Government Buildings and property entrusted to the Department. 

The Engineering Staff consists of the Director of Public Works, 
the Assistent Direetor of Public Works, two Clerks of Works, 
Mechanical Foreman, two Electrical Foremen, and two African Fore- 
men of Works. The Stores and Accounts Staff consists of two 
Accountants and nine African Clerks. 

In addition to the above-mentioned works the Department operates 
the Kleetrie Light aud Power Services comprising some 42 miles of 
distribution mains, the Tee making Plant, the Albert Market Re- 
frigerating Plant, the Bathurst Waterworks, the Fire Protection 
Plant and the Government Motor Transport Service. 

Roads, streets, tram lines and the Government Wharf in Bathurst 
are maintained by the Department and also the main road from 
Bathurst through St. Mary’s Island to Kombo St. Mary, together with 
certain trunk roads in the Protectorate. 


Activities during 1933. 
(a) MAINTENANCE. (Expenditure £11,797). 
Bathurst Water Supply. 


The total number of gallons pumped at the Abnuko Station during 
1933 amounted to 46,013,000, 
The rates charged are as follows :— 
General water rate—(14% on rateable value). 
Water supply rate for services to private premises—£2 per annum. 
Water supply to vessels—1/4 per 100 gallons. 
Water supply by meter for business or private premises—1/6 per 
1,000 gallons. 
Washing out ground nut stores—£2 10/- per hour. 


Revenue. 
General water rate 
Water supply rate at ay ss se 
Water supplied to vessels ree xi 125 211 
Water supplied by meter wae wie 3.7 0 
Washing out ground nut stores ee 19 3 4 


£1,077 18 4 


In addition, the value of water supplied to Government Departments 
amounted to £209 Os. Od. 
Expenditure. 

Excluding the emoluments of the permanent staff provided for 
‘ander personal emoluments of the Lstimates the expenditure during 
1933. on the maintenance of the Water Supply service amounted 
to £1,684 5s. 3d. 
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Electric Light and Power Services. 


A continuous 24 hours’ service was maintained. During the 
year a total of 350,569 Board of Trade umits were generated as- 
follows :— 


No. 1 Generator 25 K. W. Capacity ... «- = - 23,720 
» 2 ” 50 5 ose eee 92,745 
» 3 4 100 ,, # Ge ae -118,744 
» 4 » 100 ,, 3 wee «115,360 

350,569 


Maximum load on generator 66 K.W. -99 P.F. 

Load factor 41°68 per cent. 

Units generated for the year show a decrease of 6,340 on last year’s 
working. ‘ 

The value of the supply of electrical energy during the year 
amounted to £7,744 whilst the cost ot maintenance (exclusive of 
permanent staff) was £2,083, 

The rates charged are :— : 

Lighting, 9d. per unit (minimum charge 7/6 and 10)- per month). 
Domestic, 3d. ,, * 2/6 per month. 
Power, 6d. ,, 

and contract rates fixed by agreement. 

Free services included the lighting of streets, Government House, 
the Hospital, Government Wharf, Government Offices, and the. 
Government Wireless Station. 


Ice Plant. 
Tons. cwt. qrs. Ibs. 
The quantity of ice manufactured 
amounted to ose ans 49 8 0 0 
The quantity of ice sold amounted to ... 47 10 0 20 
Cash sales realized £350 whilst the value of ice supplied to the 
Victoria Hospital and the Health Department was £93 0. 0. 
The cost of production, exclusive of interest, depreciation of plant 
and buildings and supervising staff was £223 0. 0. 


Albert Market Refrigerating Plant, Bathurst. 


Approximately 122 tons of meat passed through this plant during the 
year, the running hours averaging 5:7 hours a day, 7,337 units were 
consumed. 


General. 


Other re-current items included the maintenance of Foreshore 
protection works, sluice gates, cemeteries etc. 


(6) Construction, ETc. (Expenditure £26,701, including 
Colonial Development Fund Schemes). 


The principal works carried out during the year included :— 
Further reclamation work at the Lasso Wharf area and sand filling 
in the Cotton Street area, ‘ is 
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The installation of an electrically operated pumping plant at the 
Victoria Embankment to reduce flood level in that district, 
The installation of three new sluice gates, 
Concrete sheet piling driven along the foreshore of the reclaimed 
-area to the Sonth and West of the Victoria Embankment, 
"The erection of a new Government petroleum store on the Lasso 
Wharf area, 
The provision, for the Agricultural Department, of new Head- 
quarters in the MacCarthy Island Province, 
The completion of nineteen concrete-lined wells in the Kombo and 
three in Upper Saloum Districts. 


Colonial Development Schemes. 


These schemes are being carried out partly from a grant from the 
Colonial Development Fund and partly from Loan funds. 

Trunk Road No. 1. The Scheme for development of roads in 
the Kombo, revised estimate £22,400, was continued, 

The gravel road from Jeshwang to Sukuta was completed and 
treated with spraymex. Culverts were placed in the bed of the 
Sandhu Stream and the timber bridge was replaced with an earth 
causeway. The road formation was completed from Kanifi to Brikama, 
and gravelling was started. The total expenditure te December 31st, 
1933 was £17,699. 

The scheme for the renewal of the gravity main from the 
Reservoir at Cape St. Mary to the Town of Bathurst was carried out 
and nearly completed. The revised estimated cost of this work is 
£15,600 and the total expenditure to December 31st, 1933 was 
£15,440, 

The scheme for the reconditioning of the Government wharf at 
Bathurst is estimated to cost £12, 000. Part of the material was 
ordered from the United Kingdom. It is proposed to commence 
this work in March, 1934. 
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Cuartrer XIII. Justice anp Porice. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JusTICE. The Courts in the Colony are 
the Supreme Court, the Court of Requests, the Bathurst Police Court 
and the Mohammedan Court. 


The Mohammedan Court was established in 1905. It is presided — 
over by a Cadi who sits alone or with two Assessors, who are Justices 
of the Peace. It has jurisdiction in matters exclusively affecting 
Mohammedan natives and relating to civil status, marriage, succession, 
donations, testaments and guardianship. In practice, its work is 
mainly confined to divorce and dowry among the Mohammedans. The 
proceedings are conducted in Mandinka or Jolof but a summarised 
record is made in Arabic. Appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 


The Bathurst Police Court is usually presided over by the Police 
Magistrate. His Court which is a Subordinate Court of the First 
Class may, under the Criminal Procedure Code (Sec. 7), pass the 
following sentences:— 

(a) Imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years. 

(6) Fine not exceeding £200, 

(c) Corporal punishment. 
His jurisdiction extends to the summary trial of all offences not made 
cognisable only by the Supreme Court (Criminal Procedure Code, 
Sec. 4). Further summary jurisdiction over a great variety of matters 
is conferred by a large number of local Ordinances. 

This Court may also be presided over by two or more Justices of 
the Peace. Several Europeans and Africans, both Christians and 
Mohammedans, are on the list of Justices of the Peace for the Colony. 
This Court when presided over by Justices of the Peace is a 
Subordinate Court of the Second Class and may under the Criminal 
Procedure Code (See, 8) pass the following sentences: — 

(a) Imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months. 

(4) Fine not exceeding £50. 

(c) Corporal punishment. 
Its jurisdiction extends to the summary trial of all offences not made 
cognisable only by the Supreme Court or by a Subordinate Court of 
the First Class. The Justices generally sit in the absence of the 
Police Magistrate on leave or in case of sickness. An appeal lies from 
the Bathurst Police Court, whether constituted by the Police 
Magistrate or Justices of the Peace, to the Supreme Court and the 
Court may be required to state a case. 


The Court of Requests is a civil court having jurisdiction in all 
cliims up to £50, execpt malicious prosecution, libel, slander, criminal 
conversation, seduction, and breach of promise of mariage. The 
Court mey be constituted by the Police Magistrate or by two 
Commissioners. The procedure is summary and the general object of 
the Court is the collection of small debts speedily and cheaply. An 
appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court is a superior Court of Record and has 
analogous jurisdiction to that of the High Court of Justice in England. 
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It is constituted by one Judge. In addition to receiving appeals 
from the subordinate courts, the Judge reviews all criminal cases 
tried by these courts and by Native Tribunals in the Colony and the 
Protectorate. The Judge is also empowered to carry out the duties of 
the Police Magistrate if necessity arises. 


The Colonial Courts, i.e. the Supreme Court, the Bathurst Police 
Court, the Court of Requests and the Mohammedan Court have the 
same jurisdiction over matters occurring in’ the Protectorate as they 
possess in respect of matters occurring in the Colony. 


The Protectorate Courts ave the Native Tribunals established in 
each District, under the Native Tribunals Ordinance, 1933. These 
Courts, presided over by native members only, have jurisdiction only 
over natives. They administer native Jaw and — custom, the 
Mohammedan Law relating to civil status, marriage, divorec, dowry, 
the rights of parents and guardianship when the parties are both 
Mohammedans, and the provisions of Joeal Ordinances which confer 
jurisdiction on them, The jurisdiction of a native tribunal is defined 
in the Warrant of the Governor establishing it. Native ‘Tribunals are 
divided into two grades as follows :— 









Grade A.—Criminal causes which can be adequately 
punished by nine months imprisonment or a fine 
of £15 or both such imprisonment and fine. 
Civil actions in which the debt, demand or 
damage does not exceed £50. 

Grade B.—Criminal causes which can be adequately 
punished by six months imprisonment or a fine 
of £10 or both such imprisonment and fine. 
Civil actions in which the debt, demand or 

- damage does not exceed £25. 
‘The Commissioner of tiie Province has wide powers of control and 
revision over the proceedings of Native Tribunals. 

Tn addition to the Native Tribunals there is the Provincial Court, 
established under the Subordinate Courts Ordinance, 1933 and 
presided over by a Commissioner or Assistant Commissioner. When 
presided over by a Commissioner, it isa Subordinate Court of the 
First Clasy with the same criminal jurisdiction as the Bathurst Police 
Court when presided over by the Police Magistrate (q.v.). When 
an Assistant Commissioner presides, the Court is a Subordinate Court 
of the Second Class with the same jurisdiction as the Bathurst Police 
Court when presided over by Justices of the Peace (q.v.). The 
civil jurisdiction of Provincial Courts is the same as the Court of 
Requests (q.v.). An appeal lies from the Provincial Court to the 
oor Court, and the Court can also be required to state a case for 

the Supreme Court. 








Coroner's Court: 


A Coroner is appointed for the Colony and is paid by fees. 
Tnguests in the Protectorate are held by the Commissioners. 
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Judicial Staff: 

There are one Judge, one Magistrate, twenty-six Justices of the 
Peace and Commissioners of the Court of Requests, four or more 
Commissioners, one Cadi, and approximately two hundred members of 
Native Tribunals. There is one office for all the Colonial Courts 
which is in charge of a Clerk of Courts who keeps the records and 
receives fines and fees. 

Juvenile Offenders and Probation: 

There are very few juvenile offenders brought before the Courts. 
The imposition of imprisonment is avoided as far as possible and, when 
imposed, special prison arrangements are made. The Court has power 
to place first offenders on probation, but there is no regular probation 
system with paid probation officers. 

Fines and Sentences: 

Time is practically always given for the payment of fines. Corporal 
punishment is practically never imposed by any Court, Colonial or 
Protectorate. With regard to the Protectorate, all sentences of more 
than 14 days imprisonment must be served in Bathurst gaol. 

Crime: 

There has been no increase in the amount of crime during the year. 
In the Colony 454 persons were brought before the Bathurst Police 
Court during the year as compared with 478 persons in 1932. In the 
Protectorate the Provincial Courts and Native Tribunals dealt with 
985 persons as compared with 942 persons in 1932. 

The number of criminal informations filed in the Supreme Court 
was 8. 


Statistics for the year 1933, 





Criminal. 
a 
Court: Cases. | Dismissals. Committals [Convictions 
" 7 “| for trial. 
Supreme Court ae 8 5 _ 3 
Police Court we | 454 85 5 - 364 
Protectorate Courts :— 








North Bank Province ...| 153 14 _ 139 
South Bank Province ...| 292 17 _ 275 
MacCarthy Is. Province 285 34 1 251 











Upper River Province ... | 255 37 2 218 


Civil. 
Supreme Court wae oes 19 cases 
Mohammedan Court oe --- 131 cases 
Court of Requests 202 s+. 1,438 cases. 
Pouice. 


The Police Force is an armed body under the command of the 
Commissioner of Police. The other European. Officers are the 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, the Superintendent of Police and 
the Bandmaster, The African personnel consists of an Inspector of 
Police, two Sub-Inspectors and 120 other ranks, including 24 Band 
personnel. 

In addition to the maintenance of law and order in the Island of 
Saint Mary, the Force is responsible for the issue of licences, the 
control of immigration, the supervision of Weights and Measures, 
traffic control, fire-fighting, court duties, the escort of convicted 
prisoners from the Protectorate to Bathurst Prison and other miscella- 
neous dutics. In the Protectorate, police duties are normally 
undertaken by the Commissioners with the assistance of Court 
Messengers (known locully as “Badge Messengers’’). 


Maintenance of Law and Order, 


Statistics. 

1932. 1933 
Cases dealt with oud we 447 417 
Prosecutions conducted ... sega OAT, 271 
Convictions obtained se S272 242 
Inquest summonses served awe 8 16 
Warrants executed oe sor 9 4 
Summonses and Subpoenas served wee 738 799 


Issue of Licences. 
Motor Vehicle 


Dog re 3a ve OT 69 
Firearms aie ais .-- 288 364 
Domestic Servant is ++. 280 384 
Motor Driver sue eat BEE 413 
Liquor nee ue we «14 17 
Entertainment vas vo ee 15 


Traffic Control. 
Control is maintained on weekdays in Bathurst from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Finger Print Bureau, 


The Bureau, which was organised in 1931, is administered by the 
Bandmaster in addition to his other duties and eatisfactory Progress 
Was made during the year. 


Weights and Measures are dealt with in Chapter XI. 
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Relations with the Public. 
Good relations were maintained throughout the year. 


Training. 


Being an armed force, instruction based on military principles is- 
included in the syllabus of training. The following subjects are 
included in the regular courses of instruction :— 

Law and generai police duties. 
Observation training. 
Traffic control. 
Physical training. 
Infantry drill, 
Musketry. 
Fire Drill. 
Health. 

The health of the Force during 1933 was good. 

Band. 


The public concerts given weekly were greatly appreciated by 
the inhabitants of Bathurst. 


Prisoy, 


In the Gambia there is only one Prison which is situated on 
St. Mary’s Island in a good position. The buildings which were 
formerly used as an isolation hospital were converted into a Prison in 
1920. They are of solid construction, well ventilated and are provided 
with electric light and pipe-borne water supply. Accommodation is 
aviilable for 150 prisoners and consists of three Association Wards, 
five solitary confinement cells, an infirmary, cook-house, stores and out- 
houses. The Warders are accommodated close to the Prison. 


Staff. 


The Staff consists of the Inspector of Prisons (whose duties are 
performed by the Commissioner of Police), the Assistant Inspector of 
Prisons (whose duties are performed by the Assistant Commissioner of 
Police), an African Chief Warder and twenty-three other African 
Warders. e 


Health. 


The Prison is visited daily by a Medical Officer. The health of 
the prisoners during 1933 was good, the daily average number of 
sick being .56 per cent of the average daily number in the Prison. 


Visiting Committee. 


The Prison is visited regularly by a committee appointed by the 
Governor. The present Committee consists of the Senior Medical 
Officer, the Land Officer and an African Member of the Bathurst 
Urban District Council. In addition, all the Justices of the Peace 
having jurisdiction in Bathurst may, when they so desire, inspect the 
Prison and examine the condition of the prisoners, 
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Juvenile Offenders. 


On the very rare occasions that juveniles are committed to Prison 
they are given separate accommodation and are not allowed to 
associate with adult criminals, 


Female Prisoners. 


Very few females are committed to Prison. Separate accommoda- 
tion is provided for such prisoners and they are placed in charge of 
the Prison Matron. 


Employment of Prisoners. 


In additiun to the ordinary routine work of cleaning, cooking etc., 
the prisoners are also employed on minor public work under the 
supervision of Warders. A garden is maintained by prison labour 
and during 1933, 10,950 Ibs. of vegetables were raised for 
consumption by the prisoners. : 


Prison Offences. 


The discipline during 1933 was good, only twenty-five fiantes 
being recorded. Three prisoners escaped but were recaptured. 


Admissions and Discharges. 


1932. 1933. 
Admissions ... oes a. 312 286 
Discharges... «. «6315 246 


Average daily number of prisoners --. 70.98 57.21 
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Cuarter XIV. Lecisiation. 


During 1933 twenty-six Ordinances were enacted. 
The only Ordinances which call for any comment are:— 


The Native Authority Ordinance—setting up Native Authorities 
in the Protectorate with power to make Orders governing 
a variety of matters for the well-being of natives in the 
area of the Authority. 


The Native Tribunals Ordinance—establishing a system of 
Native Tribunals in the Protectorate, presided over by 
Native Members only and having jurisdiction only over 
natives. ‘The extent of their jurisdiction is defined in the 
Warrant establishing them. 


The Subordinate Courts Ordinance—establishing Provincial 
Courts in the Protectorate presided over by a Com- 
missioner or Assistant Commissioner with original criminal 
and civil jurisdiction and powers of revision over the 
proceedings of Native Tribunals, 


The Labour Ordinance—regulating the employment of women 
and children and young persons in certain industrial under- 
takings and giving effect to various International Conven- 
tions, 


The Criminal Code—establishing a Code of Criminal Law. 


The Criminal Procedure Code—making provision for the pro- 
cedure to be followed in criminal cases. 


The Rates Ordinance—making detailed provision for the 
assessment and the collection of rates in the Town of 
Bathurst. 


The Protectorate Markets Ordinance—making full provision for 
the establishment of markets in the Protectorate and 
conferring powers on Native Authorities to make bye-laws 
for their management and general supervision. 
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CaarTerR XV. Pusiic FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expenditure. 
The Revenue and Expenditure during the last ten years was:— 


YEaR. - REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 
_ 1924 £208,613 £203,635 
1925 189,086 271,836 
1926 214,181 213,643 
1927 252,419 277,625 
1928 255,385 250,596 
1929 235,265 289,506 
1930 216,739 253,228 
1931 184,825 227,487 
1932 206,132 196,015 
1933 231,787 180,161 


Decelopment Loan. 

On the Ist February, 1933, the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
arranged a loan for the purpose of meeting part of the cost of develop- 
ment works undertaken in the Colony viz:—improvement of roads, 
water supply and wharf, 

The amount of stock issued was £38,759 13 9 at £97 bearing 
3} per cent interest per annum, The loan is redeemable in 3U years 
and a sinking fund contribution is made at the rate of 1:9 per cent 
perannum. At the close of the year the sum of £12,641 1 0 
remained undisbursed and the sinking fund stood at £643 12 6. 


Assets. 


(a) Surplus of Assets over Liabilities on 
31st December, 1933 «.» £126,652 


(b) Reserve Fund oe an aes: 67,207 
(c) Steamer Depreciation Fund ots ae 13,898 
i £207,757 
Taxation. 


The main sources of Revenue from taxation with the yield for 
the last five years were as follows:— 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933. 


Customs Import 


Duties. £ £ £ £ £ 
‘Ad valorem 14,510 12,509 7,622 18,588 18,480 
Specific: — 


Kola Nuts 24,973 24,471 22,319 29,294 33,528 
Kerosene & 


Petroleum 3,469 4,291 2,678 2,600 4,789 
Soap... 646 712 451 = — 
Spirits ... 4,856 4,911 2,587 2,463 2,461 


Tobatco ... 12,264 11,492 9,954 10,821 14,704 








£ £ £ x = 
Wines ... 2,776 2,840 2,080 1,623 2,194 
Other Articies 4,332 3,553 7,503 8,030 36,979 
Rice... = — — 7,984 9,893 
Pareel Post 837 839 572 517 524 
Customs Export Duty. 
(iround-nuts — 55,733 74,309 66,321 18,520 33,609 





Pee ee eigen £139,927 £121,987 £100,440 £157,161 


Port Dues 4,355 4,042 2,959 2,324 2,773 
Yard Tax 11,665 11,073 10,179 8,370 14,187 
Trade Licences 3,662 3,413 2,360 1,968 3,1E1 
Other Licences 
Liquor & Sota} 2,454 2,594 1,911 2,435 1,883 
Car ete. 

ToTaL £146,532 £161,049 £139,396 £115,537 £179,115 


Customs Tariff. 

In the course of the year the assessment of duties on Cotton Goods 
and Rubber Canvas Footwear was changed from an ad valerem to a 
specific basis, A few minor alterations were also made in certain 
tariff rates. 

Excise and Stamp Duties. 

There are no Excise Duties. The revenue collected in 1933 under 
the Stamp Duty Ordinance amounted to £145. 
Yard Tax. 

Under the Protectorate Ordinance the following scale of Yard Tax 
is imposed:— 

(a) For every yard containing not more than 
4 Huts or Houses Yes ‘ iad 5]/- 


(6) For every additional Hut or House in the yard 1/6 





(c) For every person residing in a yard other than 
a member of the family of owner or occupier 2]- 


(d) For every person residing in a yard who is not 
a member of the family of the owner or occupier 
and who cultivates public land ae 8/- 


‘The Revenue from this tax during the last five years has been as 
follows:— 


£ 
1929 : is 11,666 
1930 ; 33 a 11,073 
1931 : ie See 10,179 
1932 Re oA a 8,370 
1933 i ie ag, 14,187 
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Cuarter XVI. Lanp anxp Survey. 


The Land and Survey Department carries out surveys of the 
townships in the Protectorate where plots are leased for trading par- 
poses, Inditidcal plots in the Protectorate and Bathurst are also 
surveyed when applied for and the necessary plans and deeds are 
prepar ed. 

Various other surveys are mide as required by Government and 
miscellaneous duties are performed in regard to Tands held under lease 
from Government, the revision and preparation of plans, valuations 
of properties and the assessment of rates for the Town of Bathurst, ete. 

Grants and Leases of public land in the Colony and Protectorate 
are regulated by the terms of the Public Lands (Grants and Dis- 
positions) Ordinance No. 5 of 1902. 

Freehold) grants are now: seldom made and then only in exceptional 
cireumstanees. The present practice is to: grant leases either from 
year to year or for periods not exceeding 21 years. 

Plots at the various trading centres in the Protectorate, or * Whark 
Towns” as they are called, where ground-nuts are collected for export, 
are leased at a rental varying from £2 to £4 per 1,000 square vards 
acecrding to situation, The area of these plots is limited — in 
ordinary circumstances to 6,000 square yards, 

The whole of the Town of Bathurst as now laid ont has been 
granted either in fee simple or uider Ie Rents of plots leased by 
Government in Batharst vary from 10/- per 1,000 square feet for plots 
in residential areas to £2. 10. 0. per 1,000) square feet for plots along: 
the river front leased for commercial purposes, 

No concessions of lands for the exploration of minerals or other 
purposes are in existence. 

Rents payable to Government on public lands in Bathurst and the 
Protectorate and rates on properties in Bathurst amounied to £6,685 
for the vew 1933, whilst £153 was received in respect of fees for 
subletting and surveys, In 19352) the rents and rates amounted to 
£7,905 and the fees for subletting and surveys to £117. Expenditure 
was £1,841 in 1933 as compared with £1,875 in 1932. 
























Activities During 19383. 
Surveys. 


Plots were surveyed at various wharf towns in the Protectorate and 
in Bathurst. 

The revision survey for a new edition uf the plan of the Town of 
Bathurst was continued. 

The South-Eastern boundary of the Royal West African Frontier 
Force Cantonments at Cape St. Mary was defined. 

Road survey work was done in the Kombo in connection with the 
Preparation of a plan showing the road from Bathurst to Lamina 
‘waterworks, 
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Plans. 


167 plans were prepared in connection with lands granted or leased 

Plans were drawn in the records of the Colonial Registry, as 
required, 

Various plans and sun-prints were made for Departmental use and 
foy the Commissioners. 

A plan was prepared for the Colonial Report on the Gambia for 
1932, 

Copies of plans of the Aeroplane Landing Ground were made for 
the Air Ministry and for the Officer Commanding the Gambia Com- 
pany Royal West African Frontier Force, and for the Royal Air 
Foree, Middle East, Cairo. 

A plan of Bathust showing Wards with the plots laid out on the 
reclaimed area at Half-Die was prepared for the use of the 
Commissioner of Police. 

A plan was prepared showing the road connecting Bathurst with 


Cape St. Mary and some of the Toads in Kombo St. Mary as far as 
the Lamin waterworks, 


Grants and Leases, 


Forty-five grants and leases were prepared. 


Rates Assessment, Bathurst. 


The Rating List for 1933 was completed early in the year and that 
for 1934 was prepared for public inspection. The Rates Ordinance 
No. 16 of 1933 was passed in April, and the Rates Ordinance 1912 
was repealed. Provision is made in the 1933 Ordinance for the 
xppointment of Valuing Assessors to assess the annual values of 
premises in Bathurst. An annual Rates Assessment Committee is 
also appointed, 


The Land Officer & Surveyor was the Chairman of the Rates 
Assessment Committee in 1933, 


Miscellaneous. 


The Land and Survey Department supplied the Public Works 
Department throughout the year with the correct local time for 
regulating public clocks. 


Valuations of properties in Bathurst were made for the Curator of 
Intestate Estates. 


_ vigtizea w Google 
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CuarTerR XVII. MisceLLaneous. 


Experimental flights by the Deutsche Luft Hansa Company 
were carried out in 1933 with a view to the establishment of an air 
base at Bathurst in connection with the air mail service from 
Stuttgart to Port Natal (Brazil) via Cadiz, Las Palmas and Bathurst. 
Several visits were paid to Bathurst by the Luft Hansa catapult- 
ship “ Westfalen”, which was stationed in mid-Atlantic, in connection 
with the experimental flights. 

Three Vickers Victoria aircraft of the Royal Air Force visited 
Bathurst from Egypt during November on a West African Cruise, 
and spent nine days in the Gambia. 

A visit was also paid to Bathurst in November by a Latvian air- 
man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lindberg arrived in the Gambia at the end 
of November and stayed for five days in Bathurst before flying to 
Port Natal (Brazil). 





The following are the 
and export trade in the 
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AppeEnpix I. 


principal firms carrying on a general import 
Gambia :— 


Se 


Name. 


Address. 


Address in Europe 
(if any.) 





United Africa Co. Ltd. 


Le Commerce Africain 


Compagnie Francaise de | 


L’ Afrique Occidentale 


Etablissements Maurel & 
Prom 


Etablissements Vézia 
Maurel Fréres S. A. 
V. Q. Petersen 


Sarkis Madi 


_ Wellington Street 


do. 





do. 


do, 


do, 





do. 








do. 





Russel Street 





Unilever House, 
Blackfriars, 
London, EC. 4. 


8, Cours de 
Gourque, Bordeaux. 


32, Conrs Pierre 
Puget, Marseilles. 


18, Rue Porte 
Dijeaux, Bordeaux. 


83, Cours de 
Verdun, Bordeaux. 


6, Quai Louis 
XVIII, Bordeaux, 


a ee ee, 


vated y Google 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 
Geography. 


The territory comprised in the Nyasaland Protectorate is a strip 
of land about 520 miles in length and varying from 50 to 100 miles 
in width. It lies approximately between 9° 45’ and 17° 16’ south 
latitude and 33° and 36° east longitude. The area is roughly 
40,000 square miles, or about one-third the area of the British 
Isles. The most southerly portion of the Protectorate is about 
130 miles from the sea as the crow flies. 

The Protectorate falls naturally ipto two divisions :— 


(1) consisting of the western shore of Lake Nyasa, with the 
high tablelands separating it from the basin of the Luangwa 
River in Northern Rhodesia, and 

(2) the region between the watershed of the Zambesi River 
and the Shire River on the west and the Lakes Chiuta and 
Chilwa and the Ruo River, an affluent of the Shire, on the 
east, including the mountain systems of the Shire Highlands 
and Mlanje and a small. portion, also mountainous, “of the 
south-eastern coast of Lake Nyasa. 

Lake Nyasa, the third largest lake in Africa, is a deep basin 
360 miles long and 10 to 50 miles wide, lying at an altitude of 
1,555 feet above the sea. Its greatest depth is 386 fathoms. 
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The chief towns are Blantyre, with about 300 European 
inhabitants, Limbe, near Blantyre, and Zomba, the seat of the 
Government. 


Climate. 


The climate of Nyasaland in its essential features is similar to 
that of the rest of Eastern Africa within the tropics. 

The climate is necessarily diversiform in various districts, owing 
to variations in latitude, altitude, and general configuration of the 
terrain, presence or absence of rivers, forests, etc., but, as a large 
proportion of the Protectorate lies at an altitude of 3,000 feet or 
more, the heat is not generally excessive. The monsoon commences 
to blow strongly in September, in conjunction with the sun’s increase 
in southerly declination, and the first rains may be expected any 
time after mid-October. From their commencement to the end of 
December it is usual to experience violent thunderstorms and heavy 
precipitations in a few hours, followed by an interval varying from 
one to fifteen or twenty days of considerable heat. With the return 
of the sun from its southern limit of declination, the thunderstorms 
diminish in intensity and frequency, and are replaced by steady 
rain—January, February, and March being usually the wettest 
months as regards duration of rainfall as well as actual amount. 
After March the frequency and intensity of the rainfall diminishes 
tapidly and from May to September the climate is comparatively 
cool and dry. 


History. 

Very little is known of the history of the region now called 
Nyasaland before the middle of the past century. Jasper Bocarro, 
a Portuguese, is said to have been the first European to visit 
Nyasaland ; he appears to have travelled, early in the 17th century, 
from the Zambesi to the junction of the Ruo and Shire Rivers and 
thence via the Shire Highlands and the J.ujenda River to the 
coast at Mikandani. 

The real history of Nyasaland begins with the advent of 
Dr. Livingstone, who, after experiencing considerable difficulty in 
ascending the River Shire, discovered Lakes Chilwa and 
Pamalombe, and on 16th September, 1859, reached the southern 
shore of Lake Nyasa. Livingstone was closely followed by a 
Mission under Bishop Mackenzie, sent out by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The Mission settled in the Shire High- 
lands, but on account of loss of its members by sickness and other- 
wise, it withdrew in 1862. It was subsequently re-established in 
1881 on Lake Nyasa, with headquarters on the island of Likoma, 
where it still remains. 

In 1874, the Livingstonia Mission, named in honour of the great 
explorer, was founded by the Free Church of Scotland. They were 
joined in 1876 by the pioneers of the Church of Scotland Mission, 
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who chose the site of the present town of Blantyre and established 
themselves in the Shire Highlands, while the Free Church applied 
itself to the evangelization of the inhabitants of the shores of Lake 
Nyasa. ‘ 

The Missions were followed by the African Lakes Corporation, 
and in 1883 Captain Foote, R.N., was appointed first British Consul 
for the territories north of the Zambesi, to reside at Blantyre. 

A serious danger had arisen in connexion with Arab slave traders 
who had settled at the north end of Lake Nyasa. At the time 
of Livingstone’s first visit he found the Arabs established in a few 
places on what is now the Portuguese shore of the Lake and a 
Kota Kota on the west side. Arab caravans, trading with the 
tribes in and beyond the valley of the Luangwa, were in the habit 
of crossing the Lake on their way to and from the sea coast. 
Opposition of the new settlers to the slave trade carried on by Arab 
coastmen and natives alike resulted in a conflict with the Arab 
traders under Mlozi, settled at the north end of Lake Nyasa, which 
spread to the Yao Chiefs, who were under their influence. 

In the summer of 1889, the late Mr. Johnston (afterwards Sir 
H. H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.), arrived at Mozambique as 
His Britannic Majesty's Consul and proceeded to travel in the 
interior to inquire into the troubles with the Arabs. 

Treaties having been concluded with the remaining Makololo 
Chiefs and with the Yaos around Blantyre, Mr. Johnston proceeded 
up Lake Nyasa, leaving Mr. John Buchanan, Acting Consul in 
charge, who, after the first encounter between Major Serpa Finto 
and Mlauri, a powerful Makololo Chief, proclaimed on 2lst 
September, 1889, a British Protectorate over the Shire districts. 

In 1891, an Anglo-Portuguese Convention ratified the work of 
Mr. Johnston, Mr. Sharpe (now Sir A. Sharpe, K.C.M.G., C.B.), 
and other pioneers of British Central Africa, and in the following 
spring a British Protectorate over the countries adjoining Lake 
Nyasa was proclaimed. The Protectorate of Nyasaland, under the | 
administration of a Commissioner, was confined to the regions | 
. adjoining the Shire and Lake Nyasa, the remainder of the territory 
under British influence north of the Zambesi being placed, subject 
to certain conditions, under the British South Africa Company. 

On 22nd February, 1893, the name of the Protectorate was 
changed to ‘‘ The British Central Africa Protectorate ’’, but the 
old name ‘‘ Nyasaland Protectorate ’’ was revived in October, 1907, 
by the Order in Council which amended the Constitution. 





Il.—GOVERNMENT. 
The Central Government, 


The Protectorate is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, and Senior Provincial Commissioner. The laws ! 

NL 
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of the Frotectorate are made by the Governor, with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council constituted by the Nyasaland 
Order in Council, 1907. The Legislative Council consists of the 
Governor and four official members, namely, the members of the 
Executive Council, and four unofficial members. The unofficial 
members, who are nominated by the Governor without regard to 
any specific representation, are selected as being those most likely 
to be of assistance to the Governor in the exercise of his responsi- 
bilities, and hold office for a period of three years. There is at 
present no native member of the Council, but this is not to say 
that the large body of natives is altogether unrepresented. In 
addition to indirect representation by at least one of the unofficial 
members, who for many years has been selected from one of the 
Missionary Societies, their interests are directly in the hands of 
the Senior Provincial Commissioner, the Chief Secretary, and the 
Governor himself. 


Departments of Government. 


The principal departments of Government whose headquarters 
are in Zomba are those dealing with Finance, Legal, Medical and 
Sanitary Services, Agriculture, Public Works, Education, Police, 
Prisons and Lunatic Asylum, Geological Survey, Veterinary, 
Forestry, Mechanical Transport, and Posts and Telegraphs. The 
High Court and Lands Office, including Surveys and Mines, are 
in Blantyre, and the headquarters of Customs and Marine Transport 
are at Limbe and Fort Johnston respectively. 


Provincial Administration. 

For administrative purposes the Protectorate is divided into two 
provinces, each of which is in charge of a Provincial Commissioner 
responsible to the Governor for the administration of his province. 
The Provinces are divided into districts in charge of District Com- 
lissioners responsible to the Provincial Commissioner. The pro- 
vinces of the Frotectorate are as follows :— 





Province. | Comprising Districts. prancing Population. | Headquarters, 





Southern | Lower Shire, Chikwawa, 12,296 769,250 | Blantyre. 
Central Shire, Cholo, 
Mlanje, Blantyre, Chirad- 
zulu, Zomba, Upper 


Northem | Ncheu, Dedza, Fort Mann- 25,300 842,064 | Lilongwe. - 
ing, Lilongwe, Dowa, 
Kota Kota, Kasungu, 
Mzimba, West Nyasa, 
North Nyasa. 
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TI.—POPULATION. 


Nyasaland has a population of 1,817 Europeans, 1,474 Asiatics 
and 1,608,023 natives, divided between the two provinces in the 
following proportions :— 





Europeans. Asiatics. Natives. 
Southern Province ... 1,380 1,198 766,672 
Northern Province... 437 276 841,351 
1,817 1,474 1,608,023 


The following table records the births and deaths of Europeans 
and Asiatics during the past two years :— 


1932. 1933. 
Births. Deaths. Births. Deaths. 
Europeans we 45 18 46 14 
Asiatics ... = «681 12 46 8 


Twenty-seven marriages of Europeans were registered under the 
British Central Africa Protectorate Marriage Ordinance, 1902, a , 
against 10 marriages in 1932. 

The native population may be roughly but conveniently divided 
into six groups according to the language, ignoring differences o! 
dialect, spoken by the various tribes. First comes the overwhelm- 
ingly large Chimang’anja speaking group with approximately 52 per 
cent. of the total population. Included in these are the descendant: 
of the Angoni invaders from south of the Zambesi who settled 
in the south-central parts of the Protectorate; these claim to con- 
prise some 28 per cent. of the group, but are rapidly becoming 
assimilated into the tribes whom they conquered. The Chimang’anj 
speaking people may be regarded as the original inhabitants of 
the greater part of the Protectorate so far as traditional knowledge 
is concerned. They are to be found in all districts, but are mainly 
domiciled in the southern two thirds of the Protectorate from 
Cholo to Kasungu. Their language is the lingua franca of the 
Protectorate, and they stretch westwards into those parts of Portu- 
guese East Africa and Northern Rhodesia which border on the 
central parts of Nyasaland. 

Next to them in numerical importance are the Wayao (16 pet 
cent.), the Anguru (15 per cent.) and the Chitumbuka speaking 
people (12 per cent.). Within the Protectorate the Wasao are 
found mainly in the South Nyasa, Upper Shire, Zomba, Chiyadzult 
and Blantyre districts, but there is a branch of them on tlhe wes! 
of Lake Nyasa in the Dedza and Dowa districts. They com 
from the parts of Portuguese East Africa to the east of Lakt 
Nyasa and preceded the Angoni, from whose raids they spiffered. 
by a few years; they were, however, never subjected by the jAngev! 
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as were the Atumbuka and Amang’anja. Their invasion was a 
tribal migration, unlike that of the Angoni, which was a move- 
ment of a band of warriors, enslaving and taking with them 
men and women of the tribes with whom they came in contact ; 
hence it happens that the Wayao have retained their own in- 
dividuality and language. 

In contradistinction to that of the Wayao, the Anguru invasion 
of the Protectorate was one of peaceful penetration by families. 
The name is one giver to all that collection of tribes whose home 
is in Portuguese territory to the east of the parts of the Pro- 
tectorate which lie south of Lake Nyasa. Within the past 30 
years they have entered the Protectorate, rarely in units larger 
than the family, and have now secured a firm foothold mainly 
in the Mlanje, Cholo, Chiradzulu and Blantyre districts. Their 
persistent influx has provided a serious problem of congestion which 
has for long exercised Government ; administrative action has failed 
to overcome the complacent attitude of the Chiefs to this alien 
occupation of the land required for their own people, but there 
are signs that the Native Authorities are at last beginning to 
realize that they must exert themselves to effective efforts to stem 
the tide. 

The Chitumbuka speaking group are to be found in the north 
of the Protectorate ; they include the Northern Angoni, by whom 
they were rapidly enslaved, but, as in the case of the Amang’anja, 
they have contrived that their conquerors, while imposing upon 
them many of their customs, have been constrained to adopt 
their language. Their land reaches into the neighbouring parts 
of Northern Rhodesia. 


In the extreme north of the Protectorate are the Ankonde (2 per 
cent.), whose area stretches far into Tanganyika Territory, and 
in the extreme south live the Achikunda (3 per cent.), whose 
people inhabit the parts of Portuguese East Africa by which 
the Protectorate is here surrounded. 

It will have been noticed that, whatever may be thought of her 
geographical situation, Nyasaland considered tribally is not a 
homogeneous ethnological ‘‘ island ’’. Her boundaries in every case 
strike through the heart of tribal areas. Along the border there 
is in consequence continual intercourse between the villages on 
either side and constant inter-exchange of people by marriage or 
migration. In this ccnnexion an instance of surprisingly far-sighted 
vision on the part of a chief living in Nyasaland may be men- 
tioned. When the question of the establishment of Native Autho- 
tities in the Mzimba district was under discussion in 1933, Chief 
Katumbi was granted independence as an Authority. There is 
no doubt that historically he is entitled to it, but the interesting 
thing was that in the course of the discussion he advanced the plea 
| that the majority of his people were across the border in Rhodesia, 
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and that, although the number of his villages in Nyasaland was 
small, the time could not be far distant when his people would 
be under the one central Government; immediate independence 
was, therefore, necessary for him now in order that he might 
be ready to take his proper place when the amalgamation of the 
Dependencies took place 

Density of population varies from 297 per square mile in the 
Chiradzulu district to but 7-5 in the Kasungu district, the mean 
for the land area of the Southern Province (12,296 square miles) 
being 62°5 ; for that of the Northern Province (25,300 square miles) 
33:3; and for the whole Protectorate 43. 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The medical staff consists of a Director of Medical Services, 3 
Senior Health Officer, a Senior Medical Officer, a Pathologist, a 
Medical Entomologist, and 14 Medical Officers. The nursing 
personnel comprises a Matron, and 10 Nursing Sisters. 

In addition to the European Officers, there are 9 Sub Assistant 
Surgeons, 12 African Hospital Assistants, and 182 African 
Dispensers. 

The Sanitation division under the Senior Health Officer consists 
of 2 European Sanitary Superintendents, 16 African Sanitary 
Inspectors, 44 Vaccinators, and a varying number of sanitary 
labourers. 


The European Community.—The majority of Europeans live 
in the healthy highlands and this fact, and the influence of space, 
sunlight, and the precautions which every intelligent person 
normally takes in the tropics, combine to produce a healthy com- 
munity. A minority only of the ailments for which Europeans are 
admitted to hospital can be directly attributed to residence in the 
tropics. 

Medical attention to Europeans and hospital accommodation for 
them is provided chiefly by Government, but in part also by 
the Missions, some of whose staff include doctors who practise 
privately. There are Government hospitals at Zomba and 
Blantyre, which admit both official and non-official Europeans, the 
patients at Blantyre being chiefly non-officials. 

Considerable sums of money have been spent during the iast 
few years in improving the sanitary conditions of the European 
townships, and though much remains to be done, particularly in 
regard to town-planning, these townships will now bear comparison 
with others of a similar kind in the tropics. 

Hospital admissions during 1933 numbered 176, of which 66 
were at Zomba, and 110 at Blantyre. The most frequent causes 
of admission were malaria (28), amoebic dysentery (20), and confine- 
ments (19). Outpatients numbered 512 at Zomba, and 258 at 
Blantyre. 
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The African Community.—There are 15 native hospitals in the 
country, one of 100 beds, six of 50, and eight of 30; besides these, 
3 of the dispensaries have small wards attached, to which patients 
are admitted. The total number of cases treated at the hospitals 
and main dispensaries during 1933 was :— 


In-patients ... aes aon Sit on hive 6,300 
Out-patients ... os ie ie oe s 148,814 


In addition to the hospitals there are 93 rural dispensaries distri- 
buted throughout the country. Most of them are well constructed 
buildings of brick and iron, but there are still a number of 
temporary wattle-and-daub buildings. More dispensaries are badly 
needed in some of the districts. 

The rural dispensaries during 1933 treated 238,336 new cases, 
158,217 males and 85,119 females. 


The total number of cases treated at Government hospitals and 
dispensaries is a formidable one, but roughly 70 per cent. of the 
total is dealt with at the dispensaries, which treat only minor ail- 
ments. The majority of natives suffer from either schistosomiasis, 
ankylostomiasis, or malaria, and sometimes from all three, but 
comparatively seldom receive any treatment, because the hospital 
of any particular district serves for the most part the population 
in its immediate vicinity only, and the rural dispensers have 
insufficient knowledge either to diagnose or properly treat these 
complaints. 


Though the standard of knowledge and ability of the rural dis- 
pensers is slowly improving, efficient diagnosis and treatment of 
the three diseases named can alone have but little effect on the 
incidence of those diseases: it is education in the elements of 
hygiene and sanitation that the native needs, not doses of medicine. 


Venereal Diseases.—These are not very prevalent in Nyasaland. 
They exist chiefly in the larger towns, but nowhere are they so 
prevalent as to demand special clinics to deal with them. 


Some years ago special V.D. hospitals were started, but it was 
found that the natives avoided them and that fewer cases of 
venereal diseases were being seen. It was then decided to treat 
these diseases in the general hospitals. In Zomba they are treated 
at the general hospital but in separate wards. 


Women and Child Welfare Work.—The buildings for three 
Women and Child-Welfare Clinics have now been completed or are 
nearing completion, but unfortunately it has not been possible to 
find the funds to staff them. This work is therefore confined solely 
to the Missions with the exception of the Clinic at the Jeane’s 
Training Centre, where not only is Women and Child-Welfare 
Work carried on, but also training of women in Housewifery, 
Handicrafts, First-aid, Sewing, etc. 
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Leprosy.—The treatment of leprosy is carried on at 12 Leper 
Clinics administered by the various Missions. The average number 
per quarter under treatment as in-patients during the year was 575. 
163 new cases were admitted for treatment (121 males, 42 females). 
A large majority of the cases are in an advanced stage of the 
disease when they come for treatment, and so offer but small chance 
of acure. The Clinics, however, do relieve a considerable amount 
of suffering which would otherwise go unattended, and prevent 
infection of the next generation. 

Mission Medical Work.—The missions have between them 26 
hospitals at which general medical work is carried on and as in- 
dicated above they alone are concerned. with the treatment of 
leprosy, and with Women and Child-Welfare work for both of 
which they receive subsidies from Government. Some of them also 
undertake the medical education of Africans. 


Lunatic Asylum. 


There is one lunatic asylum in the Protectorate which is situated 
at Zomba. The staff consists of an European Superintendent and 
Deputy Superintendent, who are also prison officers, and African 
male and female attendants. The Chief Inspector of Prisons is 
also the Chief Inspector of the asylum. 

There is temporary accommodation for one European and one 
Asian inmate and permanent accommodation for seventy-six African 
males and twenty African females. The female asylum is entirely 
separate from the male asylum. Hospital accommodation is pro- 
vided for thirteen patients and there are observation rooms for nine 
inmates and an association ward of six beds. 

There were nine new admissions during 1933 as compared with 
fourteen during the previous year. The daily average number of 
inmates was, African males 67:42, African females 12°62, a total 
average of 80-04 as compared with 79:12 in the previous year. 

The health of the inmates has been very good in spite of a mild 
outbreak of influenza during January to March. The daily average 
number in hospital was 4°99 as compared with 7:99 the previous 
year, and there were only two deaths. 

Inmates who are able to work are given every encouragement 
to engage in useful occupations within the precincts of the Asylum 
and the results are most encouraging. The value of the labour 
performed and produce obtained from the gardens and plantations 
during 1933 was £135 10s. 10d. Members of the staff of the 
Church of Scotland Mission at Zomba give religious services to 
the male inmates and instructional talks to the female inmates. 


V.—SANITATION AND HOUSING. 
Sanitation in Nyasaland is still very primitive though conditions 
in the European townships have greatly improved in recent years. 
The tendency has always been, and still is, to treat disease as it 
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occurs, and no organized attempt has been made to deal with those 
preventible diseases which are such a scourge to the native 
population. 

As regards native housing, a large majority of Africans, even of 
those living in close proximity to towns, occupy huts of the tradi- 
tional daub-and-wattle type, dark, damp, and dismal. Neverthe- 
less it is now not uncommon to see a square daub-and-wattle or 
brick hut, divided into two or more rooms, and provided with 
window openings, or even with glazed windows. The educated 
native does unquestionably appreciate a house constructed with 
regard for light and ventilation, though usually not to the extent 
of building one at his own expense. 

European residences are usually brick bungalows of modest pro- 
portions roofed by corrugated iron in the townships and by thatch 
on the plantations. Electric light is available in the townships of 
Blantyre, Limbe, and Zomba, and a pipe-borne supply of drinking 
water has been installed at Zomba, Blantyre and Lilongwe. With 
the assistance of a grant from the Colonial Development Fund a 
system for the disposal of sewage is being established at Zomba. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Agriculture. 


Weather Conditions.—The season 1932-33 opened normally in 
most districts and early growth was good everywhere. The rains 
of January were accompanied by low temperatures and lack of 
sunshine, but in the Shire highlands conditions rapidly improved 
by early February and good weather was reflected in good crop 
yields at a later date. Food crops were abundant generally and 
the tobacco crop was above normal in the central areas of the 
Protectorate. The worst areas for maize were the Bwanje- 
Ntakataka lake littoral and west of Zomba mountain, but these 
obtained relief from adjacent districts and the fish trade near the 
lake and the Shire is generally an insurance against famine. 

The tea belts of Mlanje and Cholo suffered from shortage of rain 
during the year, the total in the latter area being 15 inches below 
normal. The drought was apparent early in the year but a good 
tecovery was made by the tea towards the latter part of the year 
and out-turns were but little below normal. 

On the Lower River the rainfall during January and February 
was extremely localized and many areas suffered from short periods 
of drought. During March there was a universal shortage, and, 
although the light-land grain crops were not much affected, planting 
in alluvial areas was delayed, beans, sweet potatoes and late maize 
being planted some weeks later than usual. Weather conditions 
throughout the remainder of the season were fair although the total 
tainfall was some 5 inches below normal and the absence of mid- 
Season rains seriously affected the cotton yields. The rise of the 
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Shire river was not sufficient to flood any except the lowest lying 
marsh lands and by March the water level was dropping steadily. 
The Ndindi marsh dried out very rapidly and the land was cracking 
by the middle of the year. 

In the Northern Province conditions during the growing season 
were not so good as those of similar areas of the Southern Frovince, 
and the abnormal rainfall and low temperatures of February were 
responsible for considerable reductions in the tobacco and rice crops 
over normal years. Conditions during the ripening and curing 
periods were quite fair, however, and were particularly propitious 
for air and sun-curing of dark tobacco. The crops which benefited 
from the prevailing weather, particularly in northern and central 
areas, were the groundnuts and sweet potatoes which were en- 
couraged in view of the locust menace. 


Economic Conditions.—The improvement of tea prices brought 
about by the operation of the international tea restriction scheme 
was the one bright spot in a year of depressed markets. Returns to 
cotton and tobacco growers showed no improvement on those of 
1932; in fact, tobacco prices were, on the whole, less than those of 
the previous year. The experimental growing and testing of 
possible new crops was continued, and, with the appearance of a 
buyer, the Department of Agriculture was able to issue seed towards 
the end of the year and encourage the production of groundnuts 
and simsim in central Nyasaland. Efforts were also made to 
increase cotton production along the northern extension of the 
railway. In order to test the market and find the value of certain 
commodities which had not been exported in the past but were 
considered to be possible exports for the future, an experimental 
consignment of mixed produce was sent to England for report and 
sale through the Crown Agents for the Colonies. The consignment 
consisted of small lots of edible beans of various kinds, yellow 
Honduras maize, white kaffir corn, pearly millet, sunflower seed, 
groundnuts, and soya beans. Ag far as quality is concerned, the 
reception of the various items was encouraging on the whole, but 
the fact remains that the market prices would leave little or no 
profit to the exporter. If market conditions would improve to give 
a profit to the exporter and a reasonable price to the grower. 
Nyasaland could produce and export large quantities of various oil- 
seeds, grains, and pulses, and increased quantities of cotton and 
tobacco. 


Locusts.—The development and spread of the red-winged locust 
continued throughout the year.. The hairy-chested locust was also 
present but in numbers which, in comparison with those of the 
red-winged species, were negligible except in North Nyasa. Egg- 
laying by the red-winged locust took place on a large scale, and 
hatching occurred till the middle of February. New flying swarms 
appeared in March and April, and, during the dry season, they 
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congregated in forest country on hill slopes. Renewed activity of 
the red-winged locust was shown in September, and egg-laying 
took place early and continued for more than two months. 


On the whole a surprisingly small amount of damage was done 
to native food crops by flying swarms and hoppers, although certain 
areas, e.g., Chiromo and Utale, suffered a certain amount of loss. 
European assistance was available, and destruction of hoppers, on a 
policy of garden protection, was vigorously carried out. A large 
measure of success was achieved in the North Nyasa, South Nyasa 
and Upper Shire districts in particular. 


Board of Agriculture.—In last year’s report it was intimated that 
the Board of Agriculture which was set up in late 1932 had appointed 
an Alternative Crops Committee and a Native Agriculture Com- 
mittee which would begin their work early in 1933. 


The former committee considered the following subjects : export 
of maize, rice, edible beans, groundnuts, soya beans and other 
oil-seeds, essential oils, coffee growing, and citrus for export. The 
other committee began its work by considering the destruction of 
forests and natural vegetation on steep slopes, the lack of measures 
in native systems of agriculture for retaining soil and maintaining 
fertility, the uneconomic use of land in the growing of certain crops, 
eg., finger millet, overcrowding due to immigration, and the 
control of bush burning, and at a meeting in August it was able to 
report progress along the lines of its recommendations and to discuss 
other matters such as irrigation, the work of the new experimental 
station near Lilongwe in its relation to the native tobacco industry, 
and matters of afforestation and fire protection. 


The two committees submitted recommendations to the full 
Board of Agriculture and the latter forwarded its views on the 
various recommendations and on other matters which were placed 
before it to Government for consideration and for approval of the 
action suggested in each case. The Board thus had under review 
all the subjects mentioned above and also the matter of rules under 
the Maize Ordinance, 1926, the locust position, the question of 
the trade representation of Nyasaland in the United Kingdom, 
the cotton industry, native coffee growing, temporary development 
railway rates, the dark tobacco industry, a dairy industry, and the 
growing of olives. Many matters of great importance to Nyasaland 
were discussed and ventilated, and, when necessary, full attention 
was given to the economic aspect of growing and export. Perhaps 
the most important items of the work of the Board were those 
concerned with the possibility of growing citrus for export, the 
expansion of the cotton industry, and the development railway 
rates. The discussion of citrus led to the visit of an expert in the 
person of Professor Clark Powell of Pretoria University who 
reported on citrus prospects while the discussion of the cotton 
industry led to the appointment of a small committee which was 
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charged with the duty of recommending legislation for the contre! 
of the industry in all its aspects. 


Agricultural Survcy.—A survey of central Nyasaland was carried 
out with the aid of local qualified men and at the expense of 
the Colonial Development Fund. Much useful information regard- 
ing soil types and their distribution, water supplies, and the general 
potentialities of the area was acquired, and it is hoped to publish 
the report of the survey and a land utilization map in 1934. The 
results of the survey will have an important bearing on the future 
water supply work of the Geological Survey, on the problem of 
telief of congested areas, and on the question of freight for the 
northern extension of the railway. 


Colonial Development Fund.—The end of 1933 saw in an 
advanced condition the work undertaken under the auspices of the 
fund. The new headquarters buildings and laboratories at Zombs 
were nearing completion, while Zomba Experimental Station was 
equipped with a curing barn, implement shed, seed store, fertiliser 
store, office, school-room, and cattle-shed. At the Mlanje Expen- 
mental Station, the dwelling house was finished and put into occv- 
pation, the laboratory building was nearing completion, a hydraulic 
ram for water supply to house and laboratory was installed, and 
clearing and planting of the experimental area was well in hand. 
At Port Herald the District Agricultural Officer has been provided 
with two sheds on the main experimental station, a guest 


house at bis quarters and with store, office and native quarters. 
In Karonga, clearing of land for the reopening of the exper | 


mental station was undertaken, and at the new Lilongwe station 
and sub-station clearing and opening work was done, experiments 
were laid down, and curing barns, a bulking and grading shed. 
seed store, implement shed, office and native quarters were com- 
pleted. Coffee plots for purposes of demonstration and distribution 
of seedlings, cover crops and the like were opened in Cholo 








and at Zomba, and nurseries were laid down in North Nyasa. The | 
progress of the Colonial Development Fund work was. therefore well — 


maintained. 


Native Food Crops.—From the weather report for the season 
it will be deduced that food-crop yields were good everywhere. 
Locust infestation was heavy in a few areas, hoppers doing con- 
siderable damage to the grain crops, but over the greater part of 
the Protectorate growth was good and food supplies to the end 
of the year were plentiful. 

Maize remains the principal food crop of the country and con- 
stitutes in native hands fully 70 per cent. of the cereal production. 
Sorghum vulgare in its numerous varieties forms 9 per cent. 
rice 8 per cent., pearl millet (Pennisetum spicatum) 5 per cent. 
finger millet (Hleusine coracana) 3 per cent., and various small 
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millets such as proso, shama and foxtail, together with small grains 
such as wheat in the highlands, make up the remaining 5 per cent. 
of cereal production. 


The maize crop throughout the country was good with the 
exception of the areas already mentioned, and in many districts 
the grain was so plentiful as to be practically unsaleable in the 
local markets. On the Lower River, maize, principally grown 
on the heavier types of soil, is planted from November onwards. 
The main crop of the season was harvested by March and gave 
an excellent yield. Sowings up to the end of January did well, 
but later sowings, owing to the short rainfall and rapid drying 
out of the marshlands, gave poorer yields. In North Nyasa the 
yields were on the whole poorer than those of last season, in part 
owing to the late planting forced on the natives by their early 
locust-control work and in part due to the early cessation of the 
rains. No experimental work on maize was carried out in 1933 
at the experimental stations. 


The early planting conditions on the Lower River were favour- 
able to the millet crops and early growth was good. In areas 
where locust infestation was heavy, pearl millet was reduced in 
amount, seriously in places, and the sorghum crop was entirely 
destroyed. Where there were no locusts heavy yields of pearl millet 
were obtained, but the crop suffered from severe bird attack once 
the grain began to form. Stem-borer and smut took their toll, 
and, speaking generally, the season was a poor one for the sorghum 
crop. In North Nyasa millet yields were lower than last year for 
the reasons already given in the case of maize, late planting and 
a short rainy season. The finger millet crop on the Lower River 
was harvested in May and the yield was good. In some areas the 
parasitic witch weed infested the sorghum and finger millet 
gardens, but on the whole was not so prevalent as in former seasons. 
It should be mentioned here that the excellent Lower River finger 
millet crops are obtained without any previous bush destruction. 
Neither seed beds nor gardens are ever burnt over and the native 
in those parts seems to be quite indifferent to the method of pre- 
paration by fire. In the Northern Province the cultivation of 
finger millet is responsible for a considerable amount of woodland 
destruction every year, but from Lower River practice it is apparent 
that this destruction is unnecessary and that excellent crops can 
be obtained by employing on this millet the same native methods 
of cultivation as on the other millets. 


The rice crop was smaller in 1933 than in the previous year. 
Everywhere, particularly along the lake shore, areas were reduced 
because of the locust menace and in August the District Agricul- 
tural Officer reported a much reduced crop from North Nyasa. 
As is usual in the case of acreage reduction, the yield per acre 
was as high as, if not higher than, usual, but reports also stated 
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that later planted gardens gave very poor yields. The followin: 
figures give details of the production and disposal of the rice crop 
in the various districts. 


. Purchased Ezported Total pro- 
_. _ by Govern- Purchased Consumed by Govern- Exported duction for 
District. ment. byothers. by natives. ment. by others. district. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Kota 100-0 25-0 50-0 — —_ 175-0 
Kota 
North 22-0 18-0 _ _— _ 40-0 
Nyasa 
Dowa . —_ _ 5-0 16 7 28-0 
Dedza ... 7:5 10-0 —_ —_ — 7-5 
Chinteche 13-9 2-3 — — —_ 16-2 
(West 
Nyasa) 
South 7-5 75 _ _ 0-5 15-5 
Nyasa 


Total production 292-2 


On the Lower River rice yields were very poor, many gardens 
on the Ndindi marsh drying out completely. In this part of Nyasa- 
land the comparative failure of the rice crop is of little importance: 
Rice does not form any part of native diet and is grown solely 
for sale to the Indian traders, whose food it is. Such a market 
is of course purely local and the demand is very limited. Unless 
rice becomes a part of the native dietary or can be profitably 
exported, it will be unwise to encourage natives to increase their 
rice area on the Lower River. 

Throughout the country the groundnut crop was fair and in 
certain districts excellent. In the Lower Shire district a trial 
export consignment of 10 tons was obtained by the African Lakes 
Corporation with some difficulty. The original price offered to the 
native grower was ld. per 3 lb., but it had to be raised to 1d. per 
2 lb. before the nuts could be bought and even then it was thre 
months before the consignment was completed. The local demand 
in Nyasaland for groundnuts for soap and oil manufacture has 
led the native grower to place too high a value on his crop. The 
crop does not suffer from disease except when planted too late. 
When this happens rosette disease is liable to attack the plants. 
but the damage done is never great nor widespread. A certain 
amount of leaf spotting and discoloration caused by Cercospors 
personata is evident every year but it is usually negligible and 
has never been recorded as being of importance. Both 
troubles occurred in the past season. Spanish Bunch seed was 
distributed to native growers from the Port Herald Experimental 
Station and a small trial plot of Japanese Bunch gave promising 
results. s 
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With the exception of groundnuts, oilseeds are of minor import- 
ance in the native crop list. Simsim is almost universally grown 
but always in very small patches, generally on the ash heap outside 
the hut. There 1s always a small local demand from Indian traders 
who express the cil for cooking purposes. Castor oil grows wild 
in almost all parts of the country and the natives extract the 
oil in the crudest way for use on their bodies. 


Tobacco.—The year 1933 was not a good one for tobacco pro- 
ducers, the European grower having too little encouragement 
and the native grower having reduced prices for a crop which 
was restricted in amount on account of the over-stocked condition 
of the market for dark tobacco. Every effort was made to improve 
and maintain quality through the medium of the work of a com- 
mittee of the Nyasaland Tobacco Association and the staff of the 
Native Tobacco Board. 

A new experimenta! station was opened in the Lilongwe area. 
‘Its work will deal with dark tobacco in relation to food crops 
and with the soil treatment and yield of small grains with refer- 
ence to rotations, organic matter and artificial manures. Its 
influence has alreaiiy made itself felt in district work which aims 

; at the encouragement of terracing as an anti-erosion measure in 
native gardens. 


Cotton.—The native production of seed cotton by districts was 
as follows :— 


Lower Shire 2,0124 tons; an increase of 384 tons. over 1932. 

Chikwawa &21 tons; an increase of 139 tons over 1932. 

Central Shire and Blantyre 159} tons; an increase of 
117} tons over 1932. 

Ncheu 77 tops; none grown in 1932. 

Dedza 5 tons ; none grown in 1932. 

Liwonde 4} tons; none grown in 1932. 

Total 3,079} tons ; an increase of 3814 tons over 1932. 


The number of gardens on the Lower River increased from 13,102 
in 1932 to 25,108 (an increase of 92 per cent.). The size of the 
average garden was estimated to be 1:42 acres and the average 
yield per acre 350 Ibs. of seed cotton with maximum and minimum 
yields of 1,300 and 70 Ib. per acre. These figures do not include 
the gardens that were abandoned through locust attack and the 
figures are only approximate. The total crop for the country 
produced 5,751 bales of lint and the percentage of lint to 
-.seed cotton was 333. The Lower River crop was purchased 
‘by the British Cotton Growing Association and Captain R. E. 
Clegg; in other districts by the former only. Opening prices on 
the Lower River were §d. per lb. for No. 1 grade at the Port 
.Herald and Chiromo ginneries and 3d. per lb. at the outside 
| 24850 A6 
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markets. These prices quickly dropped to $d. and then to §d. and 
$d., recovering again later in accordance with home market prices. 


The highest prices for No. 2 grade were §d. at Port Herald and - 


Chiromo and outside stations; the lowest prices were 3d. at the 


former and yyd. at the latter. The percentage of No. 1 grade ; 


was still high at 90°47. Last season it was 92:97. It will be 
interesting to see whether these percentages decrease with earlier 
planting. 

The cotton season was not a particularly successful one owing 
to short rains and locust damage. It is becoming increasingly 


evident that a great deal of the Lower River is not particularly 


suited to cotton production and that no heavy yields can ever be 
expected from the light-land gardens there. In 1933 the unsuit- 
ability of such land was very marked and the dangers attendant 
on late planting on all types of soil, including the heaviest, were 
apparent. With the complete absence of floods and early cessa- 
tion of the rains the Ndindi marshland was drying and cracking 
by June and the crop there was finished by the middle of Septem- 
ber instead of bearing, as usual, well into October. 

Until an economic substitute can be found for cotton, and after. 
much work remains to be done in the district in the native gardens 
under native conditions. Groundnuts are a very desirable substitute 
for cotton on the light lands bordering the hills, but the native 
cultivator is not likely to make the change a permanent one unless 
the new crop provides him with the same amount of money for 
work done as the old. Demonstrations of relative values and of 
new seed and varieties should and will be carried out under native 
conditions. 

European production of cotton amounted to 682 cwt. of lint. 


Tea.—The acreage under tea increased from 12,596 in 1932 to 
13,830 in 1933, and the total yield was reported as 3,049,760 bb.. 
an increase of 359,776 lb. over 1932, which is reflected in the 
increased exports. The improved prices of tea should ensure the 
carrying out of cultural and factory measures and improvements 
which had been postponed or held up by the low markets of 1932. 

An experimental station for tea work was opened in the Mlanje 
district and 30 acres were cleared, terraced and planted. 


Coffee.—Coffee is a small industry and efforts are being made 
to increase it, particularly through native growing. Arabica coffee 
is now growing under a variety of conditions in the Cholo and Zomba 
districts. Soils have been examined for organic matter, nitrogen 
and pH values. Observations on growth indicate that coffee doe 
not succeed as an economic crop in the above areas when organi 
matter is low and pH values are below 5'8, while irrigation, which 
is of value on certain soils, will not prove of great help to coffee 
on poor soils with a low pH. Observations on various typés 
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of shade show that shade is of value under the dry conditions 
largely prevalent in Zomba, and the white stem-borer seems to 
be most prevalent on coffee growing in poor soils with a low pH. 


Sisal and Rubber.—Although small quantities of these products 
were exported in 1933, operations were not resumed on sisal and 
rubber estates. 


Forestry. 

State Forests.—The total number of forest reserves at the end 
of the year was 39 with an approximate area of 2,436 square miles. 
The majority comprise main watersheds and catchment areas and 
were constituted primarily as protection reserves in the interests of 
water supply and for preventing serious erosion. 

Timber of suitable quality and dimensions for building and 
industrial purposes is generally scarce throughout the Protectorate, 
and it can be produced only in very limited localities where climatic 
or edaphic conditions are much more favourable than the average. 
The present local demand can be supplied, but this would not be 
possible if the demand were to increase to any extent. Only 
very few of the forest reserves are capable of producing timber 
of this class, and some of the areas so dedicated consist entirely 
of plantations. The possibilities of future increase in demand, 
and where such demand might be located, are at present too obscure 
to warrant much immediate increase in expenditure on timber 
production in the State forests. Experimental work is steadily 
being carried out at suitable centres so that the Forestry Depart- 
ment will be in a position to make sound recommendations and 
plans if and when circumstances justify an increase in expenditure 
on the’ production of major timber. 


Communal Forests.—In Nyasaland it is Seetan to provide 
for a sustained yield of forest produce for the comparatively dense 
native population by means of State forests only, the reasons 
being :— 

(a) The forest reserves are too far away to supply the needs 
of other than a very small percentage of the produce. 

(b) To create innumerable small forest reserves, widely 
distributed amongst the villages throughout the Protectorate, 
would require a very large departmental staff and enormous 
expenditure in protection and management, quite beyond the 
financial resources of the Protectorate. 

(c) The natives generally are not in a position to pay for 
their domestic requirements of forest produce and even if 
they were it would be against their traditions to do so. 

Communal forests are therefore a local necessity and there is 
no practical alternative for providing for the future needs of the 
people. 

24850 “aT 
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A ‘‘ Village Forest Area ’’ scheme, which was instituted in 1926, 
is fortunately developing satisfactorily and each year considerable 
progress can be reported. Several factors in the scheme are of 
great importance, e.g. (a) the areas are allocated to the village 
headmen and not to the chiefs, (b) full assurance is given by the 
District Commissioners to village headmen as to the future security 
of the areas so dedicated to communal forest production, (c) the 
registered village forests are exempted from the operation of the 
laws relating to ‘‘ reserved’’ trees growing on Crown Lands 
generally, (d) the village headman is the sole authority for cutting 
in the areas, (e) assistance in the selection of the areas and in 
subsequent management is provided for by a staff of trained 
district native foresters, one forester being placed under each 
District Commissioner, (f) close co-operation exists between Divi- 
sional Forest Officers and District Commissioners, (g) the scheme 
is based on the fundamental principle that forestry is primarily 
an attempt to assist nature or accelerate nature’s processes. This 
is particularly important in Nyasaland where deliberate and waste- 
ful destruction of woodland and forest regrowth is rife in shifting 
cultivation; where bush fires are so harmful; where such gooi — 
and rapid development of indigenous woodland can be obtained 
by a measure of protection and mitigation of fire damage; where | 
there has, in the past, been a very marked tendency for natives 
to discount the value of their indigenous trees in favour of certain 
introduced exotic species, which will thrive only under special 
and restricted conditions. 


At the end of the year the total number of registered village 
forest areas was 2,352 with an approximate acreage of 127,913. 


Private Forests and Plantations.—Forest conservation and the 
formation of forest plantations are carried out by European settlers 
on their estates, mainly for the production of fuel and poles required 
in the tobacco industry and also for complying with forestry 
covenants contained in Government leases. Planters are generally 
showing a much better appreciation that in the past of their 
natural woodlands and of means of improving them, and exotic 
species of trees are being used by them with much greater caution, 
particularly in the drier regions of the Protectorate. 


Experimental and Demonstrational Work.—In matters of forest 
policy experiments and research play an important part and this 
work has been considerably developed in Nyasaland in recent years. 
The main objects are (a) to ascertain the most suitable methods 
of improving growing-stocks in various main types which constitute 
the greater part of the State and communal forest, and (6) to 
ascertain the range of local climates and soils within which selected 
exotic species may advantageously be used for afforestation pur- 
poses. A number of exotic trees have already proved successful over 
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a very considerable number of years under a limited set of con- 
ditions, but very few have so far shown much promise in the drier 
regions of the Protectorate. Ecological studies are also being 
carried out on soil-vegetation correlation, and on the succession of 
vegetation. Although some of the experimental work is carried 
out in regular departmental plots, much is being done in the 
districts under the directions of the native foresters, both in forest 
reserves and in village forest areas. Demonstrations have been 
provided in some of the latter to show methods of silvicultural 
treatment, and these are to be extended. 


Livestock. 7 

The extension of dipping facilities which has taken place within 
recent years has been a considerable contribution to the benefit 
of native stock-owners in that it has done much to lower the 
incidence of tick-borne diseases of cattle and mortality therefrom 
and also in bringing about some degree of qualitative improvement. 
There are in the Protectorate 60 Government-owned and controlled 
tanks which, except for two tanks, serve practically only cattle 
owned by natives. During the year 1933 a total of 2,759,516 head 
of native-owned cattle were put through these tanks. 

The following comparative table shows the number of livestock 
of different classes returned at the end of 1933 according to 
ownership :— 


Europea: Native. 

Livestock. owned, owned. Total. 
Cattle... one «» 19,514 180,022 199,535 
Sheep... ace we 2,293 83,393 85,686 
Goats... Ne 3b. 573 242,301 242,874 
Pigs wee 1,800 68,386 69,686 
Horses ... ae Ate 5 - 5 
Donkeys eat Loe 195 5 200 


Considerable qualitative improvement has taken place in Euro- 
Pean-owned cattle as the result of the more general application 
of the recognized principles of sound animal management and 
the introduction of pure-bred bulls. 


It is difficult to put a value on the total livestock in the Pro- 

tectorate. There are no external markets and the numbers which 
come on to the internal markets are very small in comparison 
‘With the total livestock in the Protectorate, while the prices 
obtaining for them, except pure-bred animals few of which change 
hands, vary according to size and condition and the locality in 
Which they are sold. 

Towards the end of the year there was a considerable drop in 
Prices for native-owned slaughter stock, the top prices paid in 
the Principal meat markets for cattle being round about £3 lds. Od. 
and for sheep and goats respectively about 88. and 6s. In more 
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outlying parts of the Protectorate cattle can be purchased at from 
10s. to £2 per head and small stock for about 4s. 

The reasons for the drop in the market value of slaughter stock 
at the principal markets are probably the reduced purchasing power 
of the natives owing to a decrease in the numbers employed, the 
competition of the native fish trade and the inability of butchers 
to pay the prices ruling previously for slaughter stock as the 
result of decrease in their turnover from sales consequent on 3 
reduced demand. 

The native fish trade has been growing for some years, notably in 
the thickly populated Blantyre and Zomba districts, and the trade 
is now entering to some considerable extent into competition with 
the native butchery business, not because natives prefer fish 
to butcher meat, but because for what they have to pay for one 
pound of meat, which they use up in one day, they can buy enough 
fish to last them several days. 

All sheep and goats, and the bulk of cattle, slaughtered for food 


at the principal slaughter places, whether for European or native , 


consumption come from native-owned stock. Very few pigs are . 


slaughtered at the principal slaughter houses and during the year 
more than half the supplies came from native-owned stock. 


Minerals. 


The following minerals are known to exist in the Protectorate — 
gold, galena, copper ores, iron ores, bauxite, asbestos, mica. 
graphite, manganese, corundum, zircon, monazite, talc, coal, lime- 
stone, and cement materials. 

A grant has been received from the Colonial Development Fund 
for the purpose of continuing the investigation of the mineral 
resources of the Protectorate, and this work will be taken up by 
the Geological Survey in 1934. 

The activities of the Department have been principally confined 
during 1933 to the continued improvement and extension of village 
water-supplies with the aid of grants from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund. 

At the end of the year, 139 wells and bore-holes had been com- 
pleted or were under construction, giving a minimum daily 
yield of 556,390 gallons, and serving a population of at least 418,000 
natives and non-natives; about 200 square miles of unoccupied or 
sparsely populated country have been opened up for further 
settlement. 


VI. COMMERCE. 

Nyasaland being wholly within the regions covered by the Congo 
Basin Treaties, 1885, and the Convention of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
1919, may not grant preferential rates of duty. Its customs 
tariff, therefore, applies equally to imports from all nations. 
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In common with the rest of the world Nyasaland suffered from 
the depressed conditions of trade, which resulted in the volume 
of external trade dropping by nearing a quarter of a million pounds 
in comparison with that of the preceding year. Unemployment 
in the native labour market was acute, and this factor was the main 
treason why the importation of cotton piece-goods declined by 
551,226 yards and £28,048 value in comparison with similar figures 
for the previous year. Close attention is now being paid to the 
growing of economic crops for export, and this will ultimately 
result in a cash disbursement amongst the natives with a con- 
sequent benefit to the trade of the Protectorate. 


The gross Customs revenue collected during the year amounted 
to £138,010 showing an increase of 3:09 per cent. over the 1932 
figures. Import duty, with a total of £122,810 increased by £5,150 
or 44 per cent. when compared with the preceding year. 


The trade volume which includes domestic imports and exports 
and goods carried in transit through the Protectorate, but excludes 
Government imports or specie, amounted to £1,213,949; when 
compared with the 1932 total there is disclosed a decrease of 
£245,154 or 168 per cent. Inclusive of Government imports and 
specie the total for the year was £1,423,740 while a year ago it 
was £1,615,319. 

The items comprising the volume of trade in comparison with 
1932 are as follows :— 








1988. 1982. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
Imports... ....... 697,265 699,479 as 102,214 
Exports ... se + 535,256 678,734 _ 143,478 
Transit Inwards oy 42,888 43,201 —_ 313 
Transit Outwards ‘ae 38,540 37,689 851 _ 
Totals ---£1,213,949 £1,459,103 £851 £246,005 


By omitting from the import list the value of the abnormal 
imports for use on the northern extension of the railway the balance 
of trade favours exports by £27,018, but with the inclusion of such 
imports the position is reversed and is in favour of imports by 
£62,009. 

The total value of domestic imports and exports (excluding 
Government imports and the movement of specie) for the last three 
years are a8 under :— 


Imports. Ezports. 
Year. Value. Value. Quantity. 
£ £ : 
1931 pes 5S 726,850 538,061 22,102,227 
1932 on oes 699,479 678,734 24,329,313 


1933 ode CAS 597,265 535,256 20,012,257 
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Imports and Exports. 


The total value of the import and export trade, respectively, from 
all sources for the past three years is given as follows :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
£ £ £ 
1981 wae ae 803,223 586,404 1,389,627 
1982 or) eee 740,385 788,998 1,529,383 
1933 ae oe 725,254 614,512 1,339,766 


The total value of imports of merchandise, Government stores. 


bullion and specie into Nyasland and re-exports for the years 1931-35 
was :— 


: Im ed 
Year. Trade Goods. Covetament Poe eae Good 
é Rect. Re-exported. 
£ £ £ £ 
1931... 726,850 54,752 21,621 35,903 
1932 ... 699,479 35,816 5,090 22,614 


1933... 597,265 31,980 96,009 21,612 
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The total value of merchandise, bullion, and specie exported 
during the following years was :— 


Year. Merchandise. Bullion. Specie. 
£ £ £ 
1931 see 538,061 _— 48,343 
1932 ee 678,734 _ 110,264 
1933 we 535,256 —_— 79,256 


DIRECTION OF TRADE. 


In view of the fact that encouraging increases were recorded in 
the two previous years as regards trade with the United Kingdom. 
it is disappointing to record a decrease of 1:0 per cent. in the year 
now being dealt with. Twenty years ago the same trade amounted 
to 71:3 per cent. Trade with the rest of the Empire was 8°8 per 
cent. of the total as against 141 per cent. in the previous year. 
Foreign countries supplied 37:8 per cent. of the total, while last 
year the figure was 31:5 per cent. In comparison with the 1913 
figure foreign countries show an increase of 6°6 per cent. 

The import trade is distributed among countries in the per- 
centages shown and consists mainly of the articles indicated :— 


Percentage of total value 


Countries. of trade imports. Principal items imported. 
1981. 1982. 1988. 
United Kingdom... 41°6 54°4 58-4 Provisions (tinned), beer 


and ale, cheese and fats, 
spirits, wines, cigarettes, tea 
chests, earthenware, glass- 
ware, sheet glass, cement, 
galvanized iron, hollow-ware, 
nails, screws and rivets, iron 
and steel, aluminium ware, 
axes and spades, cutlery, 
hardware, hoes, tools, elec- 
trical goods, agrieultural and 
other machinery, sewing 
machines, cotton piece-goods. 
handkerchiefs, carpets and 
rugs, hessian and sacks. 
boots and shoes, drugs, soap, 
lubricating oils, stationery. 
motor-cycles, motor-cars and 
lorries, bicycles, rails, ferti- 
lizers, musical instruments, 
tyres and tubes, 

India ads we «99 75 3-1 Rice, ghee, provisions, 
seeds, cotton blankéts, cotton 
piece goods and other cotton 
goods, sacks and hessian, tex- 
tiles, boots and shoes, candles, 
leather manufactures and 
matches. 


Carried forward 51°5 61-9 56:5 





Percentage of total value 
of trade imports. 
1988. 


Countries. 
1981. 
Brought forward 651°5 


South Africa 4:5 
Southern Rhodesia 2-5 
Other British Pos- 1:9 


sessions. 
Total British Empire 60-4 


Portuguese East 14-5 
Africa. 


Germany ... we = 

United States of 2-7 
America. 

Japan 17 

Holland 2-9 

Italy an we 15 

Other Foreign 3-7 
Countries. 


Total Foreign Coun- 39-6 
tries, 
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1982. 
61-9 
2-3 


1-9 


3:4 


1-4 


56-5 
2-0 


2-0 


2-7 


0-7 


12-9 


wo 
3 
@o 
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Principal items imported. 


Flour, syrups, fruits, jams, 
cigarettes, tobacco, electrical 
goods, stationery, motor-cars, 
lorries and fertilizers. 

Hams and bacon, cheese, 
coal, electrical goods and 
apparel. 

Flour, salt, motor-cars and 
lorries. 


Flour, beer and ale, pro- 
visions, salt, spirits, sugar, 
wines, coal, timber, cement, 
bar and rod iron, galvanized 
iron, hollow-ware, iron and 
steel, aluminium ware, hard- 
ware, agricultural and other 
machinery, cotton blankets, 
cotton piece and other cotton 
goods, textiles, haberdashery, 
shirts and singlets, insecti- 
cides, lubricating oils, motor 
spirits, paraffin, soap, grease, 
and lanterns. 

Beer and ale, hollow-ware, 
aluminium ware, axes, cut- 
lery, hardware, hoes, electrical 
goods, sewing machines, 
cotton blankets, cotton piece- 
goods, textiles, boots and 
shoes, haberdashery, candles, 
soap, bicycles, beads, fertil- 
izers and lanterns. 

Provisions (tinned), agri- 
cultural implements, elec- 
trical and industrial machin- 
ery, typewriters, cotton piece- 
goods, motor cars and lorries. 

Hollow-ware, cotton piece- 
goods, silk, textiles, shirts 
and singlets and matches. 

Beer and ale, cheese, 
hollow-ware, cotton blankets, 
cotton piece-goods and beads. 

Wines, textiles, haber- 


dashery, motor - cars and 
lorries and beads. 
Wines, spirits, cement, 


rails and rolling stock, cotton 
goods and matches. 
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PRINCIPAL ExpoRTS FOR THE YEARS 1931-33. 

















1931. | 1982. | 1933. 
| 
Articles. : : | 
Quantity. £ Quantity. | £ | Quantity. | £ 

| 

Ib. Ib. Ib. j 
Coffee ww. 93,424] 1,989] 88,354! 1,840 39,993 833 
Cotton ... ... | 2,263,728] 37,729| 2,094,962| 341916 | 2,423,791] 50,014 
Cotton seed we | 1,407,534 1,257 | 2,549,152 2,276 | 1,380,015 232 
Tea ... ose + | 1,963,452} 49,129] 2,573,871] 42,898 | 3,276,477 jt 
Tobacco... +» | 10,690,581 | 400,897 | 15,082,035 | 565,576 | 10,394,498 | 389,794 














Tobacco.—Various reasons were attributable to the restriction 
in the production of tobacco, particularly the native-grown fire- 
cured types. ‘The consequential effect was a fall in native spend- 
ing power of nearly £45,000. Green weight production figures, 
which includes native-grown tobacco, amounted to 9,131,911 lb.. 
as against the 1932 output of 13,235,490 lb. The quantity 
exported fell to 10,394,498 lb. (4,640 tons) in comparison with the 
figures for the preceding year of 15,082,035 lb. (6,733 tons), equal 
to a decrease of 31:1 per cent. Of the total weight shipped this 
year it is estimated that the Europeans produced approximately 
31:0 per cent. and natives 69:0 per cent. 


Except for two trial consignments to British West Africa (Sierra 
Leone) and Denmark of 5,997 lb. and 4,509 lb. respectively, the 
crop was shipped to the United Kingdom. 


Cotton.—The cotton crop, which was practically all native 
grown, caused a disbursement of £19,456. This indicated an 
increased purchasing price of £5,000 when compared with the 
preceding year. The total crop grown however fell short of the 
original estimate, unfavourable climatic conditions and damage by 
locusts being the principal adverse factors. Despite these dis- 
abilities the quantity exported, 2,423,791 Ib (6,059 bales) was 
in excess of the 1932 figures by 328,829 Ib. (832 bales). While 
there was a carry-over of 300 bales from the previous year none 
was left in the country at the end of December. 


For many years now the total crop has been shipped to the 
United Kingdom. This year however 275 bales were consigned 
to Belgium. 


Tea.—Improved market prices for tea plus increased acreages 
ripe for plucking caused a healthy increase in the native labour 
market in tea areas, thereby increasing the local cash disburse- 
ment amongst wholesale and retail traders. Several new factories 
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have been erected and early established factories have been ex- 
tended and equipped with more up-to-date plant and machinery. 
The healthy condition of this product is reflected in the fact that 
other factories are in course of erection and will reach the pro- 
ducing stage during the coming year. The total quantity ex- 
ported amounted to 3,276,477 Ib. (1,463 tons) and reflected an 
increase of 702,606 lb. (314 tons), equal to 27°3 per cent. 

The United Kingdom continues to be the principal importer 
with 94°6 per cent. of the total exported, as against 93:8 per cent. 
in 1931 and 96°8 per cent. in 1932. Southern Rhodesia increased 
her importation by 7,168 lb. over last year’s figures, but South 
Africa’s portion declined by 42,193 Ib., over a similar period. 

It is interesting to record that trial consignments were despatched 
to Canada and Palestine, the respective weights being 3,000 lb. 
and 1,001 lb. 


General.—Domestic exports in general weighed 20,012,257 lb. 
(8,934 tons) with a value of £535,256. A year ago the figures 
were 24,329,313 Ib. (10,861 tons) valued at £678,734. These 
figures show a decrease of 1,927 tons (17-7 per cent.) and in 
value of £143,478 (21-1 per cent.). When re-exports, weighing 
950,327 lb. (424 tons) and valued at £21,612 are excluded the 
balance of 19,061,930 lb. (8,5093 tons) valued at £513,644 represents 
the actual products of the Protectorate. This indicates a decrease 
in weight of 4,386,087 lb. (1,958 tons) equal to 18-7 per cent., 
and in value £142,476 (21:7 per cent.) when compared with the 
1932 figures. 


DIRECTION OF Export TRADE. 


Domestic products consigned to the United Kingdom had a total 
weight of 17,404,769 lb. (7,770 tons) equal to 91:31 per cent. of 
the whole, valued at £500,100 equal to 97-4 per cent. of the total 
value. In the preceding year the figures were 22,205,316 lb. 
(9,913 tons) equal to 94°69 per cent. and valued at £646,503 equal 
to 9853 per cent. Other countries of the Empire, chiefly 
Southern Rhodesia, absorbed 1,159,355 Ib. (5,175} tons) equal 
to 6:08 per cent. of the total with a value of £7,250 equal to 
14 per cent. as against last year’s figures of 392 tons (3°75 per 
cent.) and £8,002 (1:22 per cent.). . Foreign countries, mainly 
Portuguese East Africa, accounted for the balance of 497,806 Ib. 
(222 tons) or 2°61 per cent., valued at £6,294 or 1-2 per cent. 
In 1932 the figures were 163 tons (1:56 per cent.) with a value 
of £1,615 (-25 per cent.). 


TRANSIT TRADE. 
The combined values of goods entered in transit to and from 
neighbouring territories was £81,428 as compared with the sum 
of £80,890 recorded in the preceding year, an increase of £538 
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equal to 0°66 per cent. General merchandise consigned to these 
territories, termed ‘‘ transit imports,’’ were valued at £42,868 and 
reflected a decrease of £313 or 0:72 per cent. when compared 
with similar goods of a year ago. The produce from these teri- 
tories, termed ‘‘ transit exports,’’ increased in value by £851 or 
2:3 per cent. 


Export Duties. 


The only export duty leviable, other than a cess of 14d. per 
100 lb. of unmanufactured tobacco exported from the Protectorate, 
is a charge of 2 per cent. ad valorem for road and river dues on 
merchandise re-exported. The cess on unmanufactured tobacco, 
which became effective in 1931 and was designed to assist the 
Federation of British Empire Tobacco Producers and generally 
to advance the growing interests of Empire tobacco, realized a 
sum of £651 during the year. 


Customs Legislation. 


The Tariff was amended in July, 1933, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting revenue from loss as a result of the fall in prices. The 
ad valorem duty on cement was changed to a specific duty of 
1s. 6d. per cask of 400 lb., cotton piece-goods became liable to a 
duty of 1}d. per yard or 27 per cent. ad valorem; the specific 
duty of 4s. 6d. per gross boxes of not more than 100 matches was 
applied to cover a content of not more than 55 matches, and for 
every additional 50 matches 4s. 6d. per gross. The 10 per cent. 
ad valorem duty on sugar was changed to a specific duty of 1s. 6d. 
per 100 lb., and the specific and ad valorem duties on wines were 
combined into higher specific duties. Parts of firearms aad 
bicycles were included in the 25 per cent. ad valorem list. Cotton 
mosquito netting was included in the 10 per cent. list, and imple 
ments for use in making roads, bridges, etc., were included in the 
exemption from duty lists. 


VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
European. 


The slump in market prices has given rise to much unemploy- 
ment among Europeans and has resulted in considerable distress 
and in a lowering of the wages paid for the less skilled occupations. 
So serious has the position become that immigrants are not now 
allowed to enter Nyasaland for the purpose of seeking employment 
and would-be employers are required to satisfy the immigratiou 
authorities that there is no person available locally for the work 
they have to offer before they are permitted to bring new employees 
into the Protectorate. 

During the past two years there has been a steady fall in the 
prices of local produce and they are now probably as low as at any 
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time since the war. Imported articles are costly but, even so, 1t is 
possible for a married couple to live in the Protectorate in moderate 
comfort on a household expenditure of £25 a month. 


Native. 


Rates of pay for unskilled labour vary from 6s. to 8s. a month 
in the Northern Province and from 7s. to 10s. in ‘the Southern 
Province. Housing, firewood, and food or food allowances at the 
option of the employee are provided in addition. Drugs for the 
treatment of the more common complaints are stocked for free 
issue by employers and free treatment is given in Government 
dispensaries ; more serious cases of illness are sent to the nearest 
hospital, usually at the expense of the employer. The average 
day’s work for unskilled labour varies from 4 to 8 hours, and is 
dependent on whether it is task work or time and on the energy 
of the worker himself. 

Skilled labour is paid according to qualifications and efficiency at 
rates varying from from 15s. to 120s. a month. 

The rates of pay of the Native Civil Service, which includes 
artisans as well as clerks, and which may be said to be similar to 
those paid by commercial firms, are as follows :— 

Grade III.—£15 to £27 per annum by increments not 
exceeding £2 per annum. 

Grade II.—£30 to £45 per annum by increments not exceed- 
ing £3 per annum. 

Grade I.—£50 to £150 per annum by increments varying 
from £4 to £10 per annum. 

The wages paid to domestic servants range from 8s. a month for 
a pantry or kitchen boy to 30s. a month for a cook, plus food 
allowance 

The vast extremes in their mode of life render it impossible for 
any accurate statement to be made as to the cost of living of the 
native population, though it may be said that it varies according to 
the income of the individual who as a general rule lives to the full 
extent of his resources. 

The staple food is a kind of porridge made from maize flour and 
cassava which is supplemented by fish and other relishes according 
to the means and taste of the individual. Villagers can live almost 
entirely on the produce of their own gardens at very little expense, 
while those in townships can feed themselves at a cost of from 3d. 
to 1s. 6d. per diem according to the standard which they maintain. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
General. 


In spite of financial difficulties due in some cases to reduced 
contributions from home Boards and in others to reduced grants- 
in-aid, the Christian Missions, who bear the burden of providing 
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practically all the European and native staff and approximately 
three-fourths of the annual cost of native education, have succeeded 
in maintaining the standard of work in all their schools. 


In some cases more efficient teaching work has been made possible 
by the closing of a number of small bush schools and consolidating 
the educational position by establishing better staffed schools in 
centres which would serve a wider area. Indeed, the temporary 
lack of funds may serve a useful purpose in forcing school authorities 
to make the best use of the money and teachers available by such 
consolidation which means, in fact, an expansion and not a retrench- 
ment of educational facilities. 


The European staff of the Education Department remains, as 
before, at the irreducible minimum. No provision is made for reliefs 
during furloughs and, until such can be provided, continuity of 
inspection work in Mission schools and of training in Government 
institutions is impossible. The policy of Government has hitherto 
been to cut down departmental expenditure so as to keep the 
grants-in-aid to Mission schools as near as possible to the amount 
promised, even when a drop in revenue has made savings necessary. 


European Education. 

The two private schools at Blantyre and Zomba, and the two 
Mission schools at Limbe and Mkhoma, continue to provide 4 
satisfactory standard of primary education for European children. 
The total enrolment in 1933 was 119, an increase of 4 on 1982, and 
the average attendance was 105. Grants-in-aid amounting to £902 
were paid to these schools. 


A scheme for establishing at Blantyre a Government school and 
hostel for primary education has been approved by Government and 
by the Colonial Office Advisory Committee on Education, but the 
problem of finding funds for the necessary capital expenditure 00 
buildings has not yet been solved. 


Six bursaries amounting to a total of £132 10s. were awarded to 
help parents to send children over the age of eleven to schools in 
Southern Rhodesia, and a sum of £600 has been provided in the 
1934 estimates for a similar purpose. 


The leaders of the ‘‘ Brownie ’’ companies and ‘‘ Cub " packs 
at Blantyre, Limbe and Zomba have continued their excelient 
contribution to the training and welfare of the children of the 
community. 


Indian Education. 

The first definite step was taken in 1933 in the direction of 
providing education for Indian children. Two small private schools 
have been opened by the Muslim community in Blantyre and 
Zomba, with a total roll of 35. If these schools prove satisfactory. 
a small grant-in-aid will be paid in 1934. 
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African Education. 


(a) Primary.—In 1933 there were 3,153 Mission schools and 1 
Government school with a total roll of 89,239 boys and 55,861 
girls, and an average attendance of 62 per cent. Grants-in-aid were 
given to 550 of these schools in which teachers holding Government 
certificates were employed. 


The Superintendents of Education in both provinces report 
increased interest on the part of the chiefs and headmen, and this 
has been reflected in a larger number of pupils in schools and a 
more regular attendance. The better class of school is beginning 
to be recognized as a factor in the development of the community, 
but there is still room for improvement both in the ordinary work 
of the classes, and in the function of the schools as centres of 
community life. There has been much loose talk about the need 
for “‘ higher education ’’ of various kinds, but there can be no 
real higher education until chiefs, parents, teachers and pupils 
accept primary education at its proper valuation. 

Most Missions now realize the importance of their teaching staff 
studying the relationship between the headmen, the villagers 
and the school children, and the following extract from a Missionary 
report shows what efforts are being made to transform the school 
from a mere place of instruction in the 3 R’s, to a real centre of 
influence aiming at the welfare and uplift of the whole African 
community : 

‘* The school supervisor organized at the close of the year a 
very successful inter-school competition for the schools of his 
area. Some 800 people including headmen met and saw the 
competitions in drill, organized games, music and other school 
subjects. All the expenses of the day were met by voluntary 
subscriptions from the villagers, and it was gratifying to see 
‘the school’ becoming at last something of a social feature 
and not an isolated unit in village life. 


Village meetings were organized by school supervisors and 
the following are samples of the topics discussed :— 
‘ The hygienic housing of an African family.’ 
‘The school as a means to build up the character of 
the children.’ 
‘The parents’ duty to the school.’ 
‘ Education and native custom.’ '’ 


(b) Vocational training.—A questionnaire on post-primary educa- 
tion in relation to the economic possibilities of the Protectorate was 
sent to Provincial Commissioners, Missions and district schoo] com- 
mittees. The consensus of opinion was that the time was inoppor- 
tune for planning the establishment of trade schools throughout 
the Protectorate, that there was a considerable surplus of semi- 
skilled labour in most trades, and that this would meantime be 
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sufficient to supply any possible demand in villages where the 
standard of living was improving, even when money became more 
plentiful. 

Most of the replies urged the necessity for better agricultural 
training, and schemes for providing this are now under considera- 
tion. The money needed to give employment to village artisans 
must come from the sale of agricultural produce, and there is little 
hope of a general rise in the standard of living until economic crops 
can be grown and sold at a profit. The training given in the voca- 
tional schools of the Missions and in the workshops of the various 
Government Departments should, for the present, suppiy the 
requisite number of skilled workmen for employment by Europeans 
or by Native Authorities who may wish to employ skilled workmen 
in any village improvement schemes. During 1933, there were 
112 students in training in the technical institutes of the Missions. 


(c) Teacher training.—There were 717 male and 61 female 
students in training at the 12 Normal Institutes maintained by 
Missions with assistance from Government. At the annual Govern- 
ment examination, 141 Vernacular and 5 English Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates were awarded. The reduced number of candidates and passes 
is due to the new system introduced by which no candidates are 
examined who have not completed a full course of training at a 
recognized Normal Institute. This training includes regular 
practice teaching under supervision and the results of the examina- 
tions proved conclusively that the new system will ultimately assure 
an adequate supply of well trained and efficient teachers for the 
primary schools. 

The Government Jeanes Training Centre continues the training 
of supervisors of village schools and leaders in social welfare. With 
the enrolment of the present batch of 24 students and their wives, 
the Centre has had Jeanes students in training from every 
Missionary body working in the Protectorate. 

The Governor, in a speech delivered at the opening of the Begg 
Memorial room—an addition to the Clinic and Welfare Centre— 
made the following reference to the work of the Jeanes Centre :— 
‘It is the policy of Government to regard the Jeanes Centre as 
the nucleus of a system of education of the African along lines 
that will lead to the development of all that is best in his national 
life and the infusion of all that is best in modern civilization. 
The system by which young chiefs or those who are to become 
chiefs are given an opportunity of spending some time at the 
Centre has been instituted with this object. Another valuable 
function of the Jeanes Centre is to set a standard of African hous- 
ing not only to the people of the country but also to the Govern- 
ment, to municipalities and to private employers of labour. A 
distinguished educational authority who recently visited Nyasaland 
told me that he was much impressed with the policy pursued by 
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the Centre in this important respect. The model village at the 
Jeanes Centre is a true model, not merely of what every village 
in this country ought to be but of what, under the guidance of 
the Native Authorities, every village in this country could easily 
become. It is a striking example of severely practical education.’’ 


Female Education. 


The new code and syllabus for use in schools and training centres 
for girls and women has been published and is being tried out in 
most of the Mission schools and hostels. There are 16 Girls’ 
Homes with 383 girls in residence, and the result of the special 
training given should be seen when the first examination for 
Teachers’ and Domestic Certificates under the new scheme is held 
in 1934. 

The following extract from a Mission report shows how such 
training is affecting the life of the whole village community : 

‘The girls receive instruction in elementary domestic 
science, and various forms of useful handwork. Several 
orphan children were taken in, the girls acting as nurses. 
Child welfare work is done on quite a large scale, a hundred 
mothers coming to the station once a week to have their 
babies weighed and their minor ailments attended to. 

There are a dozen centres in the district and these are run 
by ex-girl-boarders trained at the Mission in recent years.’’ 


Special Institutions. 


Twelve leper colonies are maintained by Missions with Govern- 
ment assistance and in connexion with these there are primary 
schools. Most of the building and agricultural work is done by 
the lepers. 

Industrial training is given to all long term prisoners in the 
Central Prison at Zomba. 


There is a school at the Police Headquarters in which recruits 
are taught the 3 R’s. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Shipping. 

Except for the steamers of the British India Line which main- 
tain a regular service there are no fixed sailing dates from Beira, 
and passengers are often delayed some days at that port awaiting 
the departure of the ship on which they are booked. The voyage 
from England to Beira takes about 30 days by mail steamer and 
from five to six weeks by other vessels. 
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There are six steamers on Lake Nyasa, the Guendolen, Pioneer, 
and Dove belonging to Government, the Chauncy Maples and 
Charles Jansen belonging to the Universities Mission to Central 
Africa, and the Malonda owned by a private Company but at 
present out of commission owing to the need of essential repairs. 
The Guendolen and Chauncy Maples make regular monthly calls 
at lake ports, the former carrying mails, passengers, and Govern- 
ment and commercial cargo, while the latter is run solely for 
Mission purposes. 


Railways. 

The Trans-Zambesi Railway connects Beira with Murraca on 
the south bank of the Zambesi (174 miles) where passengers and 
cargoes cross the river by a ferry-steamer. From Chindio, opposite 
Murraca, the Nyasaland Railways run to Port Herald (61 miles), 
the port of entry to the Protectorate, and thence to Blantyre 
(113 miles). The journey normally occupies about 24 hours, 
passengers sleeping on the train. Passenger trains are run twice 
a week in each direction; from Beira on Mondays and Fridays, 
and from Blantyre on Sundays and Thursdays. 


Work on the construction of the Zambesi Bridge, which will 
connect the Trans-Zambesia Railway with the Nyasaland Rail- 
ways, has proceeded satisfactorily during the year as has also the 
construction of the northern extension of the railway from Blantyre 
to Domira Bay on Lake Nyasa. The northern extension will 
be in a position to move goods traffic between Blantyre and Salima 
(160 miles) by April, 1934. Earthworks are completed to Domira 
Bay but the track will not, in present circumstances, be laid 
beyond a point ten miles from the Lake until 1935, as it is pro- 
posed to utilize track which will be recovered from the Central 
Africa Railway, following the abandonment of a portion of that 
line on the completion of the Zambesi Bridge, to complete the 
extension. 


The Shire Highlands Railway (Port Herald to Blantyre) was 
opened to traffic in 1905, the Central Africa Railway (Chindio to 
Port Herald) in 1915, and the Trans-Zambesia Railway in 1922. 
These railways may be said to have served one-third only of the 
total area of the Protectorate, and the remaining two-thirds, includ- 
ing the fertile lands adjacent to Lake Nyasa, have remained com- 
paratively undeveloped owing to lack of transport. With the 
construction of the Zambesi Bridge and the extension of the railway 
northwards from Blantyre almost all the productive areas of the 
Protectorate will be brought within reasonably direct railway 
communication with the port of Beira. 
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Air. 


Nyasaland experienced a boom in air activities during the year. 
At the end of May, in order to celebrate the first visit of the Royal 
Air Force to Nyasaland, an Air Rally was organized to which the 
South Africa Air Force and various aero clubs in Africa were invited. 
The Royal Air Force flight of five bomber planes, under Group 
Captain C. W. H. Pulford, O.B.E., A.F.C., made a stay of twelve 
days and aroused great enthusiasm. The South Africa Air Force 
sent a flight of four bomber planes, and some twelve private aircraft, 
mostly from the Johannesburg Aero Club, also participated in the 
Rally. Combined operations in conjunction with the King’s African 
Rifles and Nyasaland Police were carried out at Chileka (Blantyre) , 
Zomba, and Lilongwe, and many trial flights were given to the 
European residents. There is no doubt that these flights gave con- 
siderable stimulus to the air-mindedness of the community. 


Shortly before the Air Rally, the Nyasaland Aero Club was formed 
with the object of encouraging aviation and of training members to 
become pilots and so provide a local reserve in time of emergency. 
Lord Wakefield has presented the Club with a ‘‘ Moth Major” 
plane for the purposes of instruction. 


Much progress has been made in the provision of aerodromes and 
landing grounds, and Chileka, Zomba, and Lilongwe are now suit- 
able for all kinds of aircraft, including troop carriers. The Chileka 
aerodrome has been pronounced as good as any in Africa and the 
Nyasaland badge of the leopard which has been incorporated in the 
landing circle will be a welcome sign to those pilots who have been 
experiencing the discomforts of an African rainy season. 


In addition to the larger landing grounds, a net-work of emergency 
landing grounds is being constructed throughout the Protectorate. 


During the year the Advisory Board of Communications con- 
sidered the advisability and economic possibilities of an inter-terri- 
torial Air Mail service connecting Nyasaland with the Imperial Air- 
ways system between London and the Cape at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. It was agreed that such a link should be instituted as 
soon as possible. Negotiations for an Air Mail service were com- 
menced and so much progress was made that it may be con- 
fidently predicted that the service will become an established fact 
during 1934. 


Pending the establishment of a direct Air Mail Service, 
Christowitz Air-ways, Limited, the pioneers of aviation in 
Nyasaland, continued their aviation activities. 
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Roads. 


The following table gives the mileage of public roads in each 
class :— 


Aggregate Length. 
“* All Weather.” Miles. 
Class I. Macadam surface (permanent bridging) 96 
» I. Earth surface (permanent bridging) 855 
“ Seasonal.” 
Class III. Earth surface (permanent bridging) 241 
» IV. Earth surface (temporary bridging) 1,721 


2,913 

District roads useable by light vehicles in dry 
season... as a ose =n see 500 
Total (Public roads, all classes) «.. 3,413 


The maximum gross weight of vehicles permitted on public roads 
in the several classes is restricted as follows :— 


Class I. ges 8 tons throughout the year. 
Class IT. } te tons June to November inclusive. 
Class IIT. 2 tons December to May inclusive. 
Class IV. es 2 tons throughout the year. 


Under special conditions vehicles up to five tons gross weight are 
permitted to use roads in classes 1I and III throughout the year. 
The road system serves all areas of present production not directly 
served by rail or lake steamer, and gives access by motor-car (but 
in a few cases in the dry season only) to all Administrative Stations. 
Connexion with the road systems of neighbouring territories is 
made as follows :— 
With Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika and the North, between 
Fort Hill and Tunduma, near the northern border. 
With Northern Rhodesia (Fort Jameson-Lusaka road), between 
Fort Manning and Fort Jameson on the western border. 
With Portuguese East Africa near Mlange on the eastern 
border. 
With Portuguese East Africa and Southern Rhodesia (Blan- 
tyre-Salisbury road) near Mwanza on the south-western border. 


The route traversing Nyasaland is the shortest between South 
Africa and Kenya and it is used to an increasing extent by travellers 
on business or pleasure. 


The condition of the roads is generally recognized as comparing 
favourably with that of roads elsewhere in Africa, though some 
deterioration has resulted from necessary retrenchment in mald- 
tenance expenditure in the past two years. 
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Reference to road work executed in 1933 will be found in 
Chapter XII under the heading ‘‘ Public Works ’’. 


Motor Transport. 


The following table gives statistics of the motor transport in use 
in Nyasaland during the past ten years :— 





T Vehicle. | 1924.| 1925. 
ype of | 1925. | 





Cars and lorries 300 | 446 
Trailers 





Se. seve] 12 31 
Motor bicycles | 547} 801 
and side-cars. 

Totals ... | 859 | 1,278 





Percentage In- |55-3 | 48-7 
crease. 








Percentage == 


crease. 





Of the 2,143 vehicles in Nyasaland, 1,653 are owned by 
Europeans, 262 by Asiatics, and 228 by natives, which represents 
a ratio of one vehicle to 1:1, 5°62 and 7,052°73 of the European, 
Asiatic, and native population respectively. 


Government maintains a Transport Department with a fleet of 
eleven lorries, five touring cars, and one box-body. The total 
tonnage of cargo carried in 1933 was 3,305, whilst 795 Europeans 
were carried 68,134 passenger miles and 8,745 natives 634,326 
passenger miles. The total mileage travelled by the fleet was 
236,111. 


The Public Works Department and the Geological Survey main- 
tain a small fleet of lorries for the transport of stores and equipment, 
and both services have proved their economic value. 


Postal. 


There are 37 post offices in the Protectorate excluding two offices 
which transact telegraph business only. These post offices are 
spread throughout the whole of the country, Karonga in the north 
being approximately 18 miles from the northern border, and Port 
Herald in the south about 16 miles from the southern border, and 
are connected by mail services varying in frequency from once daily 
to once weekly. 

A post office was opened during the year at Ekwendeni in the 
the Mzimba district at the request of the local native population 
who not only supplied the materials for the building but erected 
the post office and clerk’s quarters free of all cost to Government. 
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Mails are forwarded by rail, motor-lorry, lake steamer, and mail 
carrier. The mail carrier services are maintained with the utmost 
regularity during all weathers, and the successful results speak well 
for this type of service considering the adverse conditions met with 
especially during the wet weather. In many cases the carriers 
are armed with rifles as a protection from carnivorous animals. An 
overnight service operating for six nights a week maintains com- 
munication between Blantyre, Limbe, and Zomba a distance of 
42 miles. Two relays of men are employed on the journey, and 
leaving each end at 3.30 p.m. they deliver the mail at its destins- 
tion at 8.0 a.m. next day. 

The main mail route is maintained by motor lorry between Limbe 
and Fort Jameson over a distance of 318 miles via Lilongwe. 
Between Lilongwe and Karonga the service is by mail carrier for 
a distance of 384 miles which is covered on a scheduled time-table 
occupying 14 days in one direction and 16 in the other. 

From Karonga the carrier service is continued west to Abercorn 
and Fife in Northern Rhodesia, and north to Tukuyu in Tanganyika 
Territory. Other branch carrier services connect the lake stations 
to the main route. 

Letter mails for the lake stations, and parcel mails for all stations 
north of Kasungu, are forwarded by the P.A.V. Guendolen which 
sails from Fort Johnston on a round trip of Lake Nyasa every four 
weeks, the iourney occupying 17 days. 

Mails from South Africa, Southern and Northern Rhodesia, and 
Portuguese East Africa are received by rail twice weekly. Over- 
seas mails arrive once weekly, the letter mails from Europe bein: 
disembarked at Capetown and forwarded overland by rail vis 
Salisbury and Beira. The time taken from Southampton to 
Blantyre by this route is 21} days. Overseas parcel mails are 
despatched by steamer to Beira and thence by rail to Nyasaland 
taking an average of 41 days to complete the journey. 

Air mail correspondence is accepted at all post offices for despatch 
by rail to Salisbury where ‘it connects with the Imperial Airwass 
weekly air mail service between London and Capetown in beth 
directions. The transit time from Blantyre to London by this 
service is 14 days. 


Telegraphs. 


The main telegraph system was originally constructed by the 
African Transcontinental Telegraph Company, a subsidiary of the 
British South Africa Company, whose driving force, the late Cecil 
Rhodes, conceived the idea of linking up by telegraph the distant 
territories under British control north of the Zambesi, and by 
connecting with the Egyptian telegraph system to Cairo, thereby 
securing a cheaper route from South Africa to Great Britain than 
was at that time available by submarine cable from Cape Town. 
where the rate charged was 11s. a word. 
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The line was built from Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, via Tete 
in Portuguese territory, to Blantyre, in 1896. From Blantyre the 
construction proceeded northwards along the Lake shore to 
Karonga, in the extreme north of the Protectorate, where it 
branched north-west to Fife and Abercorn and, crossing the then 
German East African border, proceeded northwards through 
Bismarcksburg (now Kasanga) to Ujiji on the eastern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika. 

Ujiji was reached in 1902, the year in which Cecil Rhodes died, 
and with his death the construction ceased. The dream of linking 
up the south by direct telegraph line with the north never matured. 
The advent since those days of railways, motor roads, and wireless 
telegraphy, including beam working, has helped to achieve in 
other ways the objects for which the line was built. Cable rates 
by beam wireless from Southern Rhodesia to Great Britain are now 
1s. 2d. and 7d. a word. From Nyasaland the charges are 1s. 7d. 
and 93d. 

A branch line was also constructed by the African Trans- 
continental Telegraph Company from Domira Bay to Fort Jameson, 
where a telegraph office was opened in 1898. 

In 1925 the Company went into liquidation and its immovable 
assets, represented by over one thousand miles of well built telegraph 
line and numerous telegraph offices in Nyasaland, Northern 
Rhodesia, and Tanganyika, were taken over by the respective 
Governments at a purchase price of £12,500, the Nyasaland share 
being £10,750. The section running through Portuguese territory 
was purchased for £2,000, the Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesian 
Governments sharing the cost on the basis of line mileage each side 
of the Zambesi. 

Since that date new lines have been built by Government and 
additional offices opened, the total number of offices being now 27 
excluding five public telegraph offices operated by Nyasaland 
Railways, Limited. 


Telephones. 


In spite of the general falling off in trade the public telephones 
service showed a further increase both in the number of telephones 
rented and the revenue derived therefrom. There are 14 telephone 
exchanges and public call offices with 290 telephones connected 
thereto. 


Wireless. 
; _ There are no wireless transmitting stations operating in the 
Protectorate either for commercial or broadcasting purposes. 
Wireless receiving sets are allowed under licence for which at 
Present no charge is made. At the end of the year the number of 
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licensed wireless listeners was 97. Of the sets in use 80 per cent. 
are of British make, 10 per cent. American, 9 per cent. Dutch and 
1 per cent. German. The value of the 21 sets imported in 1933 
(£578) represented a quarter of the total value of all sets at present 
in the country. As electric power from the mains is only available 
in the large towns the majority of the receiving sets are battery 
operated. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banking. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, maintains branches 
at Blantyre, Limbe, Lilongwe, and Zomba, and an agency at Dedza, 
while Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) has 
branches at Blantyre and Limbe. 


The Post Office Savings Bank conducts business at the 21 more 
important post offices. 


Currency. 
English gold, silver, and copper coins are legal tender in the Pro- 
tectorate. The gold standard was abandoned with effect from the 
12th October, 1931, and the English sovereign is now at a premium 


of 7s. Bank notes issued by the Standard Bank of South Africa, ; 


Limited, and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). 
in the territory of Southern Rhodesia are legal tender in Nyasaland. 
Silver coins of the denominations half-crown, florin, shilling, six- 
pence and threepence issued by the Government of Southern 
Rhodesia are current in the Protectorate and are legal tender for 
any amount not exceeding £2. 


Weights and Measures. 


Imperial weights and measures are in standard use throughout the 
Protectorate. , 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The headquarters offices, workshops and stores of the Public 
Works Department are situated at Zomba. For executive purposes 
two Divisions, the Southern and Central, are established, each 
under an Executive Engineer with headquarters at Blantyre and 
Dedza respectively. The Northern area is in charge of an Assist- 
ant Engineer, stationed at Mzimba, who is responsible direct to 
headquarters, as is also an Inspector of Works in charge of the 
South Nyasa area stationed at Fort Johnston. 
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The following are the figures for expenditure in 1932 and 1933 :— 


1932. 1933. 
£ & 

Public Works Department... 21,843 20,700 

Public Works Recurrent ses 11,393 12,188 

Public Works Extraordinary ... 2,969 1,494 

Loan Works :— 

East African Loan (Roads)... 18,690 16,344 
Colonial Development Fund 

(Buildings, etc.) ... ‘ks 30,119 22,067 








£85,014 £72,793 





Decrease ak «.. £12,221 





Pending financial recovery it was necessary to maintain recurrent 
expenditure at a minimum and some deterioration, though not as 
yet to a serious extent, in the condition both of buildings and of 
roads was unavoidable. 


The initial scheme, financed by grants from the Colonial Develop- 
ment Fund, for providing new hospitals for natives at 15 stations 
throughout the Protectorate proceeded almost to fulfilment. During 
the year the buildings at Chikwawa, Mlanje, Kasungu and Mzimba 
were handed over to the Medical Department for occupation, making 
a total of 13 new hospitals complete in all respects. The hospital 
at Kota Kota was also finished and occupied but it remains to build 
the clinic. At Zomba the buildings were completed except for 
water, sanitation and drainage installations. 


Six rural dispensaries were completed bringing the total under 
the scheme to 39; m addition two were enlarged and two rebuilt. 


As regards the Agricultural Department’s scheme, financed from 
the same fund, the headquarters buildings at Zomba, comprising 
offices and laboratories, reached a stage nearing completion and, 
of two bungalows for officials, one was completed, the other 
nearly so. At the Tea Research Station, Mlanje, the Mycologist’s 
house was completed and the laboratory buildings reached an 
advanced stage. 


The initial scheme for a piped water supply for Zomba was 
practically completed by the erection of seven steel tanks having 
an aggregate capacity of 84,000 gallons, the laying of about 
65,000 feet of piping and the installation of 112 domestic stand- 
pipes and two public fountains, of which four more remained to 
be installed. The erection commenced of a dam on Zomba Plateau 
for the conservation of water for the purposes of the water and 
electricity supplies of the Township. 
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A commencement was made on the Sanitation scheme for Zomba, 
three installations being completed and eleven septic tanks con- 
structed. In addition the installation at Government House was 
well advanced. 

The construction of seven cattle-dipping tanks for the Veterinary 
Department in North Nyasa district was completed. 

As regards road works financed from the East African Guaranteed 
Loan, the substitution of permanent re-inforced concrete bridges 
for timber structures on the main roads was continued and various 
capital improvements were executed. 

Construction of the new road from Lilongwe to the rail-head of 
the Northern Extension at Salima proceeded to a stage which 
ensures the opening of the road for traffic in the 1934 tobacco 
season. 

The inter-territorial road, connecting Mzimba with Mbeya in 
Tanganyika Territory, and serving also the fertile hinterland of 
the North Nyasa district, was opened to through traffic on the 
1st of August. 


XIII.—JUSTICE, POLICE AND PRISONS. 


Justice. 


The great majority of cases, criminal and civil, which come 
before the Courts are tried by the Courts subordinate to the High 
Court, namely the Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and 
third class. There is, however, at present no Court of the 
first class, as this was presided over by a Town Magistrate and 
the post has been abolished for reasons of economy. The second 
and third class Courts are presided over respectively by the District 
Commissioners and Assistant District Commissioners of each 
district. 

In native cases a Subordinate Court of the second class has 
jurisdiction in all criminal cases except treason, but all sentences 
exceeding six months imprisonment or twelve strokes require con- 
firmation by the High Court. Subordinate Courts have the power 
to commit serious cases for trial by the High Court, but this un- 
fortunately is seldom done owing to the expense and inconvenience 
involved except in cases which occur near Blantyre, or in cases 
which present obvious difficulties. Consequently most murder cases 
are tried by a Subordinate Court of the second class. For these, 
i.e., all trials for murder or manslaughter, there is a special pro- 
cedure, namely, the Magistrate sits with three assessors, and 
before the accused is found guilty or not guilty the Magistrate 
forwards a copy of the proceedings to the Attorney-General and 
a@ memorandum setting forth his conclusions and also the 
opinions of the assessors. The Attorney-General can then 
direct that further evidence be taken or that the case be 
transferred to the High Court for trial, or if satisfied with the trial 





! 
| 
| 
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in the Subordinate Court he submits a copy of the record to the 
High Court together with a memorandum of his conclusions. The 
High Court can then give such directions as it considers necessary, 
such as to call for further evidence, and finally it directs the Magis- 
trate to convict or acquit the accused and to pass sentence which 
must then be sent to the High Court for confirmation. If the 
accused is convicted he can appeal within 30 days to His Majesty’s 
Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa, and the Subordinate Court 
is obliged to inform him of this right. 


In native civil cases the Subordinate Courts have jurisdiction 
over all cases, but important ones relative to land or major disputes 
between native Chiefs may be commenced in the High Court. 


In non-native criminal cases a Subordinate Court of the second 
class can pass a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding six months 
or a fine not exceeding £75, and all Europeans are entitled to be 
tried by a jury except in trivial cases. In non-native civil cases, 
second and third class Subordinate Courts respectively have jurisdic- 
tion over amounts in dispute not exceeding £50 and £20. 


In addition to the usual provisions with regard to appeals, super- 
vision over the Subordinate Courts is exercised by the High Court 
through monthly returns. Each month a return is sent to the Judge, 
giving short details of every case disposed of during the month. On 
perusal of this return the Judge may call for the file of any 
particular case and can make any order which the justice of che 
case may require, such as to call for further evidence or to reduce 
the sentence, or quash the conviction. 


If possible, the Judge visits every Subordinate Court in the 
Protectorate at least once a year, inspecting the Court books and 
files, and the prisons, and generally advising and directing the 
Magistrates on any matters of procedure or legal difficulty. 


Police. 


The establishment of the Police Force consists of 18 European 
Officers, 2 European Assistant Inspectors, 3 Asiatic Sub-Inspectors, 
and 496 Africans. 


European Officers and Asiatic Sub-Inspectors are stationed only 
in the more important settled areas of the Southern Province. In 
all other districts the African police are under the direction of the 
Administrative Officers. 


The headquarters of the Force is at Zomba, where there is a 
Training Depot, a Criminal Investigation Department, including a 
Central Finger-print Bureau, and an Immigration Department. A 
Passport Office is also maintained at headquarters. 


The general depression, which prevailed throughout the year, 
and consequent lack of employment was largely responsible for an 
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increase in the number of offences involving theft in its various 
forms in the settled and urban areas. The increase was particularly 
noticeable in housebreakings and burglaries. On the other hand 
crimes of violence have shown a slight tendency to decrease. 

The number of cases reported to the police in these areas was 
2,478 of which 231 or 9.31 per cent. were offences against the person. 
and 959 or 38.70 per cent. were offences against property. The 
number of cases taken to court was 1,815, resulting in 1,730 con- 
victions—a percentage of 95.32 per cent. convictions to prosecutions. 
The percentage of undetected cases was 17.99. 

The declared value of property reported stolen was £1,835 of 
which property to the value of £672 or 36.23 per cent. was recovered. 


Prisons. 


The established prisons consist of a Central Prison at Zomba for 
the detention of Europeans, Asians, and long-sentence and recidivist 
Africans, and 19 district prisons, situated at the headquarters of 
each district, for short-sentence non-recidivist Africans. 

The Central Prison is supervised by a European Superintendent 
with a Deputy Superintendent and Gaoler to assist him. The 
warder staff is composed of Africans. The accommodation con- 
sists of a section for Europeans consisting of five single cells, one 
ward for four Asians, two main blocks for African males, only une 
of which is completed and contains 16 wards accommodating 13 
prisoners each and 11 wards for 8 prisoners each. The other block 
when finished will contain 50 single cells. There is a separate 
hospital building with isolation sections situated outside the mam 
wall of the prison. These consist of one ward and four single cells 
for lepers, one ward and four cells for venereal cases and two wards 
and four cells for infectious cases. In addition there are two wards 
for new admissions, and a female section containing one ward and 
four cells. 


Male adult prisoners are classified as follows :— 


Section I.—Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term of three years and upwards. 

Section II.—Prisoners sentenced to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour for a term of less than three years. 


Prisoners in each Section are graded as follows according to their 
character and antecedents, so far as these can be ascertained :— 


Grade A.—Not previously convicted of serious crime and not 
habitually criminal. 

Grade B.—Previously so convicted or habitually criminal and 
of corrupt habits (recidivist grade). 


At present the accommodation of the prison will not permit of 
prisoners in A and B grades being kept separate. 
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Technical training is given in the prison shops and comprises 
carpentry, tinsmithery, tailoring, shoemaking, etc. 

The older type of District prisons mostly consist of association 
wards, but all new prisons are being built to a standard plan on 
modern lines. These prisons are under the supervision of Adminis- 
trative or Police Officers, the African staff consisting of either 
warders or policemen. 


The admissions to prisons during 1933 were 3 Asians, 3 coloured 
and 5,071 Africans. The increase over the previous year was 1,037. 
The daily average number of persons in all prisons was 819.02. 


The general health of the prisoners has been good. The number 
of admissions to hospital was 743, and the daily average on the sick 
list 41.17. The total number of deaths was 9 and the death-rate 
per 1,000 only 1.77 of the total prison population. Executions 
numbered 10. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 


Ordinances. 


The following are the more important Ordinances passed by the 
Legislative Council during the year 1933 :— 


The Shop Hours (Amendment) Ordinance, 1933.—Ordinance 
No. 2 controls the hours during which business premises may 
remain open for serving customers, provision being made for an eight 
hour day and a six day week. 

The Native Authority Ordinance, 1933.—Ordinance No. 13 in- 
augurates into Nyasaland Indirect Rule which means in a broad 
sense the government of the native through his own recognized 
authorities rather than by a direct representative of His Majesty’s 
Government. The Ordinance contains adequate safeguards should 
the Native Authority prove inefficient or disobedient, and provision 
is made for the issuing of direct orders by the Administrative Autho- 
rities in cases of necessity. Power is given to Native Authorities, 
subject to Government control, to enact rules and prescribe fees, 
enabling them to deal with the demands of advancing civilization 
which find no place in native law, custom or tradition. 

The Native Courts Ordinance, 1933.—Ordinance No. 14 is a 
natural corollary to the Native Authority Ordinance, making Native 
Courts an integral part of the system of Native Administration and 
providing for Appeals through the usual administrative channels 
culminating with the High Court. Native Courts will only deal 
with entirely native cases, and the degree of jurisdiction to be 
conferred upon each Court rests with the Governor. Wide powers 
of revision are given to District and Provincial Commissioners and, 
where necessary, cases may be transferred from the Native Court 
to the Courts of District Commissioners. 
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The Forced Labour Ordinance, 1933.—Ordinance No. 15 makes 
provision for all matters concerning forced or compulsory labour in 
accordance with instructions received from the Secretary of State. 
The sections are derived from the draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the International Labour Conference held in June, 
1930, at Geneva. 

The Native Hut and Poll Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 1933.— 
Ordinance No. 16 limits the period of exemption from taxation to 
twelve consecutive months. It also permits of the payment of taxes 
by instalments, and empowers District Commissioners to exempt 
persons who owing to economic conditions are unable to pay. 

The Education (Amendment) Ordinance, 1933.—Ordinance | 
No. 17 enables the Governor to make grants for the education of | 
individual children at schools within or without the Protectorate, © 
and also to make rules regulating all grants whether to schools or | 
in aid of individual pupils. 

The Townships (Amendment) Ordinance, 1933.—Ordinanc : 
No. 20 exempts the township of Zomba from the provisions relating 
to the election of Councillors and empowers the Governor to 
nominate the members of the Zomba Town Council. 

The Revised Edition of the Laws Ordinance, 1933.—Ordinance 
No, 21 empowers the Judge of the High Court to prepare a revised 
edition of the laws of the Protectorate. 

The General Revision Ordinance, 1933.—Ordinance No. 22 is 
designed to facilitate the task of the Commissioner appointed to 
prepare the revised edition of the laws. 


Subsidiary Legislation. 

Government Notice No. 1.—The Nyasaland Protectorate (Coin- 
age) Order in Council, 1932.—Gives the Governor power to declare 
Southern Rhodesia silver coin to be legal tender within the Pro 
tectorate. 

Government Notices Nos. 6 and 7.—The Forest Ordinance, 1926. 
—Create two new Forest Reserves in the Southern Province. 

Government Notice No. 9.—The Game Ordinance, 1926.—Pro- 
hibits the hunting of game in certain areas in the Northern 
Province except under permit. 

Government Notices Nos. 11 and 87.—The Game Ordinance, 1926. 
—Permit free shooting in two specified areas of the Northern 
Province. 

Government Notice No. 36.—The Foreign Tribunals Process _ 
Rules, 1933.—Provides for the manner of service in Nyasaland of 
process of citation issued by a foreign Court of Tribunal. 

Government Notices Nos. 39 and 93.—The Maize Export Rules, . 
1933, and The Maize Export (Amendment) Rules, 1933.—Regulate | 
and control the grading and packing of maize intended for export | 
and matters incidental thereto. i 
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Government Notice No. 43.—Townships By-Laws, 1933.—Regu- 
lates and controls the slaughter of animals for human consumption 
within the Townships of Blantyre and Limbe. 

Government Notice No. 44.—Township By-laws.—Provides for 
the control and maintenance of a European Cemetery for the 
Township of Limbe. 

Government Notice No. 58.—The Game (Trout Fishing) Rules, 
1933.—Regulates and controls under licence the fishing for trout in 
the streams of the Protectorate. 

Government Notice No. 61.—The Customs Ordinance, 1906.— 
Removes the restriction on the exportation of gold, silver and bronze 
coins from the Protectorate. 

Government Notice No. 62.—The British Central Africa Order 
in Council, 1902.—Corrects and amends the boundaries of certain 
districts of the Protectorate. 

Government Notice No. 62.—Nyasaland Protectorate (Coinage) 
Orders in Council, 1931 and 1932.—Declares Southern Rhodesia 
silver coins to be legal tender within the Protectorate. 

Government Notices Nos. 65 and 69.—The Seditious Publications 
(Prohibition) Ordinance, 1918.—Prohibit the entry into the Pro- 
aided of the publications ‘‘ The Golden Age ’’ and ‘‘ Indian 

lews ’’, 

Government Notice No. 74.—The Air Navigation (Colonies, Pro- 
tectorates and Mandated Territories) Order, 1927.—Customs 
Regulations made thereunder. 

Government Notice No. 85.—The Customs Ordinance, 1906.— 
Prohibits the export from the Protectorate of all seeds, except 
under permit. 

Government Notice No. 92.—The Townships Ordinance, 1981.— 
Declares Zomba to be a Township and defines the boundaries 
thereof. 

There is at present no locally enacted legislation dealing specifi- 
cally with factory control, compensation for accidents, and provision 
for sickness, old age, etc., but the introduction of an Employees 
Compensation Ordinance is receiving consideration. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The revenue and expenditure for the past three years was as 
follows :— 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1931 ... ie ef sore 482,500 501,975 
1932 ... nee oe ae 530,931 505,800 


1933... ae we a8 541,181 528,361 
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Loans in aid of the Trans-Zambesia Railway Annuities, and grants §~ 
from the Colonial Development Fund are included under revenue, } = 
while under expenditure are also included disbursements in respec |: 
of the same services. 





Public Debt. 
The public debt of the Protectorate on 31st December, 1933. | ; 
amounted to £3,308,935. 
£ 

Redemption of Railway Subsidy Lands... 180,754 
East Africa Protectorates Loan, 1915-1920... 38,953 

Trans-Zambesia Railway Guarantee and 
Annuities... a sea 2 ee 1,139,228 
Nyasaland 4} per cent. Guaranteed Loan ... 2,000,000 
Total ... Ae ae ae ...  £3,308,935 

Taxation, 
The main heads of taxation, together with their yields, were :— 
£ 
Customs ... ao ox nee one a3 122,863 
Road and River Dues... dos at at 15,207 
Hut Taxes rae ae bed Mes a 111,651 
Income Tax eh 28 Sue 35 pea 12,884 
Non-Native Poll Tax... ee oh of 4,590 
Licences is bse bbs 20,849 
CusToMs. 


Duties are imposed under the Customs Ordinance, 1906, and 
during 1933 they were distributed as under :— | 
Import Duty.—Table I. Specific duties on motor vehicles. 
matches, cement, sugar, wines and spirits, soap, ales, beers, 
tobaccos, umbrellas, cotton piece-goods, etc. , 
Table II. 30 per cent. ad valorem on second-hand clothing 
and perfumed spirits. 
Table III. 25 per cent. ad valorem on luxury articles. ' 
e.g., firearms, jewellery, silks, etc. } 
Table IV. 10 per cent. ad valorem on necessities and articles 
of common use, e.g., provisions, tyres and tubes, etc. : 
Table V. 17 per cent. ad valorem on articles not otherwis 
specifically charged under other Tables. 


Export Duty.—A cess of 1}4. per 100 Ib. on all unmanufactured 
tobacco grown in the Protectorate and exported therefrom wsé 
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imposed with effect from 1st April, 1931, at the request of the 
Nyasaland Tobacco Association. The proceeds are earmarked to 
meet the subscription of the Association to the British Empire 
Tobacco Producers’ Federation. 


Roap, River, AND WHARFAGE Dugs. 
With certain specified exceptions an ad valorem duty of 3 per cent. 
is charged on all imports and import goods in transit through the 
Protectorate. 


It is proposed to abolish these dues in 1934. 


Hor Taxgs. 


A hut tax of 68., if paid before the end of September in each year, 
and 9s. if paid thereafter, is payable by every native owning or 
occupying a hut. The tax is payable in respect of each hut owned. 
Exemption is granted in respect of all widows and any other 
person who on account of age, disease or other physical disability 
is unable to find the means wherewith to pay the tax. District 
Commissioners may also, subject to the general special directions of 


. the Governor, exempt from the payment of the whole or any part 


of the tax any person who produces satisfactory evidence that owing 
to economic conditions he is unable to pay. 


Every adult male native not liable to hut tax who has resided 
in the Protectorate for a period of twelve months prior to the 
commencement of the year is required to pay a poll tax equivalent 
to the tax on one hut. 

The tax is imposed by the Native Hut and Poll Tax Ordinance, 
1926, as amended. 


INCOME-T ax. 


Every non-native adult male is required to pay income-tax as im- 
posed by the Income-tax Ordinance, 1925, as amended, subject to 
certain abatements and allowances. 

No tax is payable on incomes of £300 and under and, in the case 
of a married man, on £600 and under. There are also allowances 
for children and insurance. Companies are taxed at the rate of 


2s. 6d. in the pound, subject to relief. in respect of double Empire 
tax, 


A poll tax of £2 is imposed on every adult non-native male by 
the Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance of 1928. 


LIcENCES, 


These are imposed under various ordinances and consist of the 
following, the collection during 1933 being shown against each :— 
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£ 

Arms and ammunition ee Bac Se vs 825 
Bankers er sw = _ a Be 120 
Bicycles ant oe Ae ie oe oe 1,188 
Bonded warehouse ... ws ee we a 70 
Game ach iat ae os 5 ae 497 
Hawkers x ie a ie a Ba 7 
Liquor a mae ae aaa 3 oo 1,004 
Miscellaneous Se Hen =e Sr Lee 4,463 
Tobacco ee ais aps ane we ees 1,287 
Trading eae am a hh a .. 10,986 
Dog ... et sa as i ote Shy 180 
Trout ... tee a wes ve ad oe 34 

£20,849 


XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lands and Survey. 


Little land is now left for alienation to Europeans and owing 
principally to the low prices at present obtaining for the chief 
agricultural crop, tobacco, the demand for leases has not been great. 

During 1933, 19 leases of Crown Land with a total acreage of 
6,702 acres were registered as compared with 8 leases totalling 
1,411 acres in 1932 and 10 leases totalling 4,071 acres in 1931. 
In no case when a lease was advertised for sale by public auction 
was there any bidding against the original applicant. 

Twenty-one leases with a total acreage of 6,252 acres were 
determined either by surrender, expiry or re-entry. 

Sixty-nine yearly tenancy agreements for trading plots were 
issued and 112 cancelled as against corresponding figures of 5’ 

_ and 150 for 19382. 

Twenty-seven surveys aggregating 10,157 acres were completed 

during the year. 


Immigration. 


The Chief Commissioner of Police is the Principal Immigratiov 
Officer to whom all other Officers and Inspectors of Police, as well 
as certain District Commissioners and Customs Officers, act a5 
assistants. 

The ports of entry are :—Port Herald, Mwanza, Chileka, Fort 
Manning, Fort Johnston, Mlanje, Karonga, Mzimba, Dedza, Ncheu, 
and Chikwawa. 

All persons arriving in the Protectorate must report to an immi- 
gration officer and satisfy him that they are not prohibited imm!- 
grants. They should be in possession of passports or other 
documentary evidence of identity and nationality. 
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Prohibited immigrants are persons previously convicted of serious 
crime, or suffering from infectious, contagious, or mental disease, 
or those likely to be dangerous to peace and good order. 

The following persons, if known to the immigration officer or if 
their identity is otherwise established, are permitted to enter the 
Protectorate without further formality :—members of His Majesty’s 
regular naval or military forces; persons accredited to the Protec- 
torate by or under the authority of the Imperial or of any foreign 
Government; persons domiciled in the Protectorate and not other- 
wise prohibited from entry; and the wives and children of such 
persons. 

Other non-native immigrants must be prepared to make a deposit 
of £100 or to produce some other acceptable security from a person 
known to be of sound financial standing. This rule is strictly con- 
strued when dealing with persons who are in an impecunious con- 
dition and liable to become a public charge. 

The number of non-native persons who have entered the Pro- 
tectorate, including returning residents and persons in transit, 
during the past five years is :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 


European Jes 839 1,103 2,112 3,149 3,507 
Asiatics a 485 542 791 928 1,295 
Publicity. 


The Publicity Bureau did much valuable work during the year 
in making known the attraction of Nyasaland to residents of the 
Union of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia and the number of 
visitors to the Protectorate increased to 1,622 during the year. 
Several illustrated articles, setting out the potentialities of the 
country as a holiday resort, were published in the principal news- 
papers in South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, and close touch was 
maintained with the Automobile Associations of those countries. 

An excellent road map was published, showing the connexion 
between Nyasaland and the Cape to Cairo route, and a leaflet was 
issued and distributed showing concisely, in a form suitable for 
prospective visitors, the regulations relating to immigration, 
customs, firearm licences, etc. 

The small provision hitherto made by Government to the re- 
sources of the Bureau, which were mainly financed by private 
contribution, was increased in the estimates for 1934 to £800. 


Trout. 


The Trout Acclimatization Association continued its activities 
during the year and 10,000 brown trout ova were imported from 
South Africa. The general result of the hatching, although not so 
successful as that obtained from the rainbow ova in 1932, can be 
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regarded as highly satisfactory. The fry were liberated in varion: 
waters in the Mlanje, Blantyre and Cholo districts. Fishing is 
still confined to the Mlungusi River, Zomba, where, despite vers 
low waters during the fishing season, anglers enjoyed good sport. 
602 trout were caught and returned to the stream and 390 were 
killed. The revenue from fishing licences amounted to £34 10s. 


Z Pheasants. 


With a view to further increasing the amenities of the Zomb: 
Plateau. experiments are being made in the introduction of 
pheasants. In May, 1933, 209 eggs were imported from Englan¢ 
by air and hatching was attempted by means of both incubators 
and hens. A large proportion of the eggs were found to be addled 
but 18 birds were hatched out. Of these only three have reached 
maturity. Towards the end of the year a further attempt was 
made and 19 hens and 4 cocks, all about one year old, were obtained 
from a Yorkshire game farm. Although the birds arrived in the 
hot season the great care which attended their transport and recep- 
tion has been rewarded and the whole consignment are in exellent 
health. The pheasants are being kept in aviaries in Zomba until 
such time as their natural increase guarantees the experiment oi 
their liberation a measure of success. 


APPENDIX. 


Government Publications. 


Published €8t of 





Title of Publication. Pri Postage Where obtainable. 
rice. 
to U.K. : 
Nyasaland Annual Report 2s. Od. 2d. Secretariat, Zomba, and 
His Majesty's Stationery 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Basutoland, which is a native territory in South Africa, is bounded 
on the west by the Orange Free State, on the north by the Orange 
Free State and Natal, on the east by Natal and East Griqualand, 
and on the south by the Cape Province. Its area is 11,716 square 
miles. It lies between 28°35’ and 30°40’ South latitude, and between 
27° and 29°30’ East longitude. 


The altitude varies from 5,000 ft. to 11,000 ft. above sea-level, 
and the climate is, on the whole, healthy. The Maluti Mountains, 
which occupy most of the Territory to the east, were in former 
years reserved entirely as cattle posts, but owing to the increase in 
population the Basuto have found it necessary to migrate there, 
build villages, and cultivate the land, so that to-day this more or 
less inaccessible area is gradually becoming as thickly populated as 
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the low-lying country to the west. The result of this invasion into 
the mountain area is the disappearance of all big game, such as 
eland and hartebeest, which used to abound some thirty years ago, 
and the gradual elimination of the smaller buck and all species of 
wild fowl. 

The climate is good for Europeans and natives alike. The high 
altitude and pure atmosphere prove most invigorating. Phthisis 
pulmonalis is little known except among Europeans who have come 
tu the country on account of this disease, and if they come in the 
early stages of the disease they improve at once. Persons suffering 
from malarial fever or its results are benefited greatly by a short 
residence in Basutoland. 

The range of temperature is approximately from a maximum of 
93° F. to a minimum of 11° F. The average annual rainfall is 
approximately 30 inches, the average for the last ten years at 
Mafeteng Inland Station being 28-44. The total recorded at this 
Station during 1932 was 23:16 inches, and during 1933, 24-07. 
This hardly gives any idea of the extreme drought conditions which 
have obtained throughout the Territory during the past two years, 
but the fact that between May and October of this year only 
‘80 of an inch was recorded, will serve to illustrate the gravity 
of the period through which the Territory has recently passed. 

In 1818 the first Paramount Chief of Basutoland, Moshesh, 
gathered the various remnants of tribes which had become scattered 
about South Africa during the wars waged by Moselekatse, the 
King of the Matabele, and thus founded what has become the 
Basuto nation. The estimated native population is 575,000, while 
the Europeans, as taken in the last census in 1921, numbered 1,600 

In 1852 war broke out between Moshesh and the British Govern- 
ment; the Basuto were defeated by Sir G. Cathcart at the battle 
of the Berea Mountain, and Moshesh sent in his submission and 
made peace. A series of wars then took place from 1856 onwards 
between the Basuto and the inhabitants of the Orange Free State, 
and it was not until 1868, when he was hard pressed by the Boers, 
that Moshesh appealed to the British Government for help and the 
recognition of his people as British subjects. This was carried into 
effect by a Proclamation dated the 12th March, 1868, and the event 
's now commemorated by observing this day as a public holiday, 
known as ‘‘ Moshoeshoe’s Day ’’. In 1871, the Territory was 
annexed to the Cape Colony and after various disturbances, the 
Government of the Cape, in April, 1880, extended the provisions 
of the Cape Peace Preservation Act of 1878 to Basutoland, which 
included a clause for the general disarmament of the Basuto. The 
Basuto, however, refused to accept the terms and, after a war lasting 
nearly a year, an agreement was arrived at by which the Act was 
repealed and certain fines inflicted on the tribe. 

Although outwardly peace had been restored, there still re- 
mained several Chiefs who would in no way accept the terms, and it 
was eventually decided by the Government of the Cape Colony to 
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hand over the administration to the Imperial Government. Tl: 
was effected by Order in Council on 2nd February, 1884, which ws 
proclaimed and brought into force by Proclamation 75A of th: 
18th March, 1884. . 





Il—_GOVERNMENT. 


The Territory is now governed by a Resident Commission: 
under the direction of the High Commissioner for South Afni 
the latter possessing the legislative authority, which is exercised 
Proclamation promulgated in the Official Gazette. 


For fiscal and other purposes the country is divided into seve 
districts, each of which is under an Assistant Commissioner, name: 
Maseru, Leribe, Berea (or Teyateyaneng, as it is sometimes calle! 
Mafeteng, Mohales Hoek, Quthing, and Qacha’s Nek. Thee 
districts are sub-divided into wards presided over by the hereditar 
chiefs and those allied to the Moshesh family, who are responsi? 
to the Paramount Chief in all matters relative to native law ar 
custom. 


III1.—POPULATION. 


No census has been taken since 1921. The following figue 
indicate the racial distribution of the population at the hs 
census :— 


: 








Coloured other 
District. Europeans. Bantu. than Bantu. 

Leribe ace ose 260 107,794 21 
Berea ... oa soe 132 56,674 136 
Maseru es we 612 99,378 266 
Mafeteng oo ies 262 67,279 221 
Mohales Hoek ae 159 60,568 281 
Quthing._... es 115 38,051 96 
Qacha’s Nek... 63 66,193 30 

Totals... aoe 1,603 495,937 1,241 





Besides the population as enumerated above, 47,141 Basuto wef? 
stated to be absent at various labour centres outside the Territory 
when the census was taken. 


The following is a comparative statement of the density of the 


population (other than Europeans), at the censuses of 1904, 191! 
and 1921 :— 


1904. 1911. 1921. 
No. of persons per square mile ie 33-78 38-97 48-0 
No. of acres per head of population... 18-94 16-42 13-25 
No. of occupied huts per square mile... 8-42 10-86 16-9 


No. of persons to each occupied hut... 4:01 3-61 2-84 
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There is no compulsory registration of births, deaths, or 
mnarriages according to native custom. Marriages according to 
Christian rites numbered 846 during the year under review, as 
compared with 944 during 1932 and 648 during 1931. 


Every native entering or leaving the Territory must be in posses- 
sion of an official pass. (For further information on this see 
Chapter XVI.) 


IV.—HEALTH. 


The return of communicable diseases given hereunder, although 
showing an increase in number, does not call for alarm when 
one realizes the most unprecedented weather conditions that 
prevailed during 1933 :— 





1931 1932 1933 

Influenza be an 550 1,485 676 
Typhoid he a 247 258 265 
Dysentery ine ise 161 135 90 
Typhus.. on 118 238 2,478 
Ww hooping Cough Ss 337 948 211 
Measles wae 119 142 167 
Smallpox ae sa 1 1 1 
Scarlet Fever ... 2 3 16 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis 261 390 318 
Anthrax ae Bee 1 3 4 
1,797 3,603 4,226 





The cases of typhus jumped from 238 to 2,478, an increase of 
2.240. This, no doubt, is due, to a certain extent, to the lack 
of means of cleanliness owing to the drought; but, on the other 
hand, indifference and carelessness on the part of the native is 
really a greater factor. Every effort has been made by the Medical 
Department to assist the natives to fight this disease: Medical 
Officers have lectured the people as regards its cause and preven- 
tion, pamphlets in Sesuto have been printed and distributed, and 
the Government has offered to supply free naphthalene oil for 
inunction and soap for washing. It is regretted, however, that no 
very good results have followed. 


At the dispensaries 62,853 people were attended, 40,373 being 
first and 22,480 subsequent attendances, this being 8, 396 less than 
last year. 


As regards in-patients, the total admissions were 2,690 and, 
1 bringing into account the 87 remaining in at the end of 1932, 
3 25115 A3 
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the total cases treated were 2,777; 50 less than last year. There . 
were 77 patients remaining in the hospitals at the end of 1933. 
Of the patients treated during 1933 the number who died was 251, 
which figure shows an increased mortality on that of 1932, when 
of 2,827 patients the mortality was 241. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that there were 86 deaths from typhus fever out 
of a total of 307 cases treated, whereas last year there were 34 
deaths out of 85 cases. This would tend to prove that typhus. 
the disease with the highest mortality, has not been so virulent 
during 1933, in spite of the death rate being well over 25 per cent 
of hospital treated cases. It is an indisputable fact that during 
‘the greater part of the year the natives were undernourished and 
hence could not, in many instances, put up the normal fight 
against disease. 


The following table gives details of the hospital and dispensary 
work in each district during 1933 :— 





In- Out- Subsequent Vaccin- 

District. Patients. Patients. Attendance. ations. Revenue. 

£osd. 

Maseru En -» 866 7,823 8,014 _ 505 6 3 

Leribe Bee -. 586 6,263 3,632 _ 450 17 9 

Mafeteng ... ww. 436 9,098 4,417 _ 421 

Mohales Hoek v= 842 3,967 1,464 — 197 15 9: 
Quthing ...  ... 197 5,865 2,212 600 215 8 0! 

Qacha’s Nek ws 207 3,065 1,199 _ 109 11 9 
Teyateyaneng v5; 56 4,292 1,442 90 136 4 5 
: Total ... 2,690 40,373 22,480 690 £2,036 7 2° 





Leper Settlement. 

The actual population on the 31st December, 1933, was 736. 
as compared with 714 on the 31st December, 1932, showing an 
increase of 22. There were 5 more admissions, 6 less re-admitted. 
6 more deaths and 11 more discharged. The increase of population 
of 22, which is not satisfactory reading, is well explained by the 
Superintendent, who reasons that the increase of admissions is due 
to famine and hence the same applies to people in the Institution 
who might wish to get away but prefer to stay where they are 
fed and cared for, e.g., deserters, whose number has fallen from 
51 to 26, a difference of 25. 


It is satisfactory to note that the cases which are brought for- 
ward for discharge are mostly those who have not been at the 
Institution for more than six months to two years, proving that 
the Inspectors are becoming au fait with their work. 
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admissions, etc. :— 
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i Re- Dis- 
Admitted. admitted. | Died. Deserted. charged. 
| i | | 
1932.) 1933,| 1932.' 1933. 1932 1933. 1932! 1933. 1932.| 1933. 
o | | | 
Males .., se8 70 | 65 22) 21 30 38 29 10 | 23 
Females ove 63 73:| 17 12 40 38 22 26 24 
Totals + | 133 | 138 | 39 33 70 76 51 36 | 47 








A chapter on the health of the Territory would not be complete 
without reference to the famine which overtook many of the 
people during 1933, calling for relief by the Government. This 
has been included in a separate chapter at the conclusion of this 
Report. 

A detailed Annual Report on Health is published separately. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Basutoland is a purely native Territory. There are no factory 
or industrial undertakings, and the problem of the proper 
accommodation of workers has not arisen. 

The natives live in villages under tribal authority and their huts 
are, on the whole, healthy if primitive. These huts are invariably 
built of sods or stone, with a mud floor and a thatched roof; and 
from the figures taken at the 1921 census the average number of 
persons to each hut occupied was 2°84. 

The small European population consists of civil servants, 
missionaries and traders, and is, as a rule, well housed in buildings 
of cut stone or brick. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


There are no fisheries; and no mining operations are carried out 
in Basutoland. 

Production is dealt with under two heads, Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry. 


Agriculture. 

No land in Basutoland is cultivated by Europeans with the 
exception of a few fields in the vicinity of mission stations, which 
are used for demonstration purposes ; these are held under the same 
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land tenure system as those of the natives. Cultivation is, in the 
main, carried out by individual native agriculturists who are giver 
lands by the Chiefs on which to grow food for themselves and their 
families. Until the crop is reaped the land is under the soi: 
management of the individual, after which it falls back to the com- 
munity for grazing. Generally three lands are given out in thi: 
way to every married man—one each for wheat, mealies and kafir 
corn. It is estimated that approximately one-fifteenth of the 
country is under the plough. , 

The chief products of the Territory are maize, kaffir corn, and 
wheat. Peas, beans, barley, oats, pumpkins, potatoes, and other 
vegetable crops are also grown but not to any appreciable exteu. 
Maize and kaffir corn form the staple diet of the natives, and cor- 
sequently only a very small percentage of these commodities 's 
exported. 

Before commencing to deal with each of the crops grown sef- 
rately, it would be as well to comment on the exceptional drouglii 
which overtook the Territory during 1933. It was one of the wors! 
on record, the total rainfall for the year being 24:07 inches—4\" 
below the average for the last ten years. At the Mafeteng meteor 
logical station 10°51 inches had been registered up to the end of 
April; from May to October only ‘90 inches were recorded ; and in 
the last two months 12-66 inches of rain fell. As a result of this and 
of the previous year’s drought there was a great shortage of food in 
many parts of the Territory and famine relief measures became 
necessary. This is dealt with in Chapter XVII of this report. 

Maize.—It is estimated that some 200,000 acres of land were 
under cultivation for maize during 1933, a larger acreage than durin; 
the previous year. From this only approximately 334,000 bac: 
of mealies were reaped, as against 450,000 bags in 1932. This was 
insufficient for the needs of the population, and 356,000 bags were 
imported from the Union and elsewhere. Many lands of mealies 
producéd no crops and were cut for forage. 

Owing to the shortage of maize in the Territory, it was thought 
that unless the Administration did something practically none would 
be planted for the 1934 crop, and with the object of ensuring a food 
supply in 1934 an issue of 30 lb. was made to all destitute natives 
who had the facilities for planting. A total of some 6,000 bass 
were issued to approximately 41,000 land owners at a cost to the 
Government of £5,400. The heavy rains which fell at the beginning 
of November were most opportune, and it is hoped that the majority 
of this seed went into the ground, though owing to the extreme 
hunger which was being experienced in many parts of the Territory 
at that time it is feared that much was eaten. 

Kaffir Corn.—The same conditions applied to the kaffir corn crop. 
and out of approximately 81,000 acres under cultivation only 147,000 
bags were reaped, as against 277,000 bags reaped from the same 
acreage in 1932. During the year 25,000 bags of kaffir corn were 
imported. 
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Wheat.—In the lowlands wheat is used for food only by the more 
advanced natives; those living in the higher altitudes consume a 
considerable quantity as the growing of other food crops is more or 
less impossible at an altitude of 7,000 feet and over. The climatic 
conditions of Basutoland are peculiarly favourable to the growth of 
a strong wheat and, although the majority of it is floor-threshed 
and is often very dirty, Basutoland wheat has always found a ready 
market owing to its excellent qualities for blending. This fact has 
been thoroughly borne out by a report on three samples which were 
sent to the Imperial Institute in London for examination during 
the year. 

The crop for 1933 was the smallest that has been reaped for many 
years, which was due to droughty conditions. From an estimated 
area of approximately 90,000 acres sown, only 125,000 bags were 
teaped. The crop reaped in 1932 totalled roughly 346,000 bags out 
of approximately 123,000 acres under cultivation. 

The introduction of 200 bags of Rooi Koreng mentioned in the 
1932 report, was not as successful as it might have been owing to 
drought, while in some districts this wheat was found to be 
susceptible to rust. However, a few good crops were reaped and 
the seed returned was issued for replanting for the 1934 harvest. 
The seed bounty scheme in the Mokhotlong district was also a 
failure for the same reason, and very bad crops were reaped. 

A seed wheat bounty for 1933 was approved by the High Com- 
missioner for the lowlands, and roughly 10,000 bags were given out. 
The resulting crop was almost a complete failure owing to the 
unfavourable conditions prevailing at planting time, and the absence 
of winter and spring rains. 

Peas and Beans.—These are, as a rule, grown with fair success by 
the Basuto. The former is one of the most productive crops in the 
higher altitudes, but the latter is only grown to any extent in the 
lowlands. Propaganda is being used to induce the natives to grow 
more leguminous crops, both from a food point of view and as a 
useful crop to be grown in rotation with cereals. 

Other Crops.—Barley and oats are grown and are used chiefly 
for horse feed, although barley is being used far more for human 
consumption than heretofore. Pumpkins are grown on a fairly 
large scale in the gardens and are also planted among the mealies. 
Potatoes are grown on a small scale, the Basuto not yet having 
realized the value of this crop. Everything possible is being done 
to encourage the natives to start small vegetable gardens near their 
homes as a means of obtaining a change of diet; there are many 
situations where small irrigation schemes could be started. All the 
chief mission schools throughout the Territory realize the importance 
of this form of agriculture, and many schools now have well-kept 
vegetable gardens worked by the students. 

General.—During the year under review 648,331 bags of mixed 
grain were estimated to have been grown in Basutoland ; 8,675 bags 
of wheat, 356,158 bags of maize and 25,018 bags of kaffir corn had 
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to be imported to cover local shortages due to one of the worst and 
most disastrous harvests on record. In a normal year the Territory | 
produces practically enough food for its own consumption, and when — 
it is taken into consideration that the bulk of the wheat is exported, 
it may be said that it does so entirely. 

Forestry.—There are no indigenous trees of any commercial value 
which grow in Basutoland, the only two varieties which attain to 
any size being the indigenous willow and the cheche which ar: 
chiefly used for fuel. There is no natural forest. Some sheltered 
kloofs and mountain slopes are still covered with the natural smal! 
bush, but this has been sadly depleted by overstocking and by cutting 
for fuel in the past. White poplar and weeping willow have been 
planted by the Basuto to a considerable extent and are most useful 
in the prevention of soil erosion. They are also used as fuel and a: 
timber for hut-building. 

The Basuto are encouraged to plant trees, and nurseries are 
maintained in all the Government camps; but, on the whole, the 
nation is very apathetic in this respect, chiefly because of the ir- 
security of land tenure in the Territory. 

The opinion expressed last year with regard to the best drought- 
resisting trees still holds good, for the pinus insignus and pinaster 
have continued to die in large quantities, whilst the cedrus deodara. 
pinus halipensis and eucalyptus sideroxylon are holding their own. 
It is hoped that the mortality among the young trees will now cease. 
as most of those of the above type which had reached maturity are 
now dead, and the heavy rainfall which has thoroughly wetted the 
sub-soil should give the remaining trees a fresh lease of life. 

Demonstration.—An attempt is being made to improve native 
agriculture by the employment of native agricultural demonstrator: 
who have been thoroughly trained for the work and have taken 3 
diploma in Agriculture at one of the native Agricultural Schools in 
the Union. At present there are twenty-four such demonstrators 
stationed in Basutoland and distributed among the districts. 
Facilities for obtaining a working knowledge of agriculture to fit 
the student for farming his home lands in an up-to-date manner are 
given at Roma, Lerotholi Technical Institute, Morija and 
Leloaleng. 

The general work of all demonstrators is to give lectures on 
subjects such as the selection of seed, planting, and proper cultiva- 
tion of the various crops grown throughout their districts shortly 
before these operations take place. They also undertake the work- 
ing of various native lands to show a contrast between them and 
ordinary lands worked by the natives themselves. In a good season 
a demonstrator works from 20 to 30 lands and may obtain an in- 
creased output of from 50 to 100 per cent. 

Agricultural Societies.—Every endeavour is still being made to 
foster and encourage the growth and formation of agricultural 
societies and associations throughout the Territory, with an appre- 
ciable amount of success, as a few fairly strong societies are now 
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im operation in different parts of Basutoland, especially at Leribe, 
Mohales Hoek and Masite. It is, however, unfortunate that it is 
<o difficult to get the Basuto to co-operate : constant help and talks 
are necessary to keep them together. 


Soil Erosion.—A very grave evil to both agriculture and animal 
husbandry which the Agricultural Department of Basutoland has 
to combat is the erosion of the soil. Many thousands of tons of 
the richest soil of Basutoland are estimated to be washed away 
annually by the torrential summer rains, and the steady yearly 
increase in erosion in the lowlands and the mountain areas has 
caused the Department much concern. Every effort is made by the 
demonstrators in the way of propaganda to check the increase 
of this evil, but it is feared that so long as land is held communally 
little success will attend their efforts. It is the old case of where 
it is everyone's duty to prevent it, it is no one’s duty. 


One of the chief factors in the increase of erosion is the steady 
migration of the natives from the lowlands to the mountain areas, 
and the consequent change in the nature of the hinterland from 
a purely pastoral to a semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural aspect, neces- 
sitating as it does the natives’ ploughing on the mountain slopes. 
The Paramount Chief has now appointed men in the various dis- 
tricts to keep an eye on this, and it is hoped that the more dis- 
criminating choice of sites for ploughing will greatly alleviate the 
denudation which exists to-day. 


As a result of the enormous decrease during the year in the 
amount of stock in Basutoland, followed by the abnormal rains 
which fell in November and December, many of the sheet eroded 
portions of the Territory have recovered in a marvellous way. Much 
of the grass, however, is of an annual type, and it will take a few 
years of careful management of the pasturage to ensure the 
establishment of perennial types. 


During the year a considerable amount of soil erosion work has 
been done on the Maseru Reserve, chiefly of a preventative nature, 
which should prove an excellent example to the people of what ought 
to be done to check erosion. 


Animal Husbandry. 


This department of production has, in the past, been the most 
important in the Territory, the principal factors being sheep and 
goat breeding for the protection of wool and mohair, and cattle 
raising. Horses have also in the past played their part in the 
economic development of the Territory. During the year all 
domesticated animals have existed under the most adverse con- 
ditions and the economic welfare of the Basuto snffered severely. 
Fortunately, wool and mohair prices increased considerably in the 
spring, and the importance of these products has again been 
illustrated. 
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Sheep and Goats.—Basutoland is considered to have the best 
natural sheep and goat pasturage and climate in South Africa, and 
there is no doubt that if the sheep-owner was only capable of 
bringing more intelligence and effort to bear on their production, 
some of the best fine Merino wool and mohair could be grown. 


In order to avoid deterioration in the breeding of sheep as a wool- 
producing industry, legislation was issued prohibiting the import 
tion of Persian and bastard rams, and from time to time a good 
stamp of Merino ram has been introduced by the Government for 
distribution amongst certain of the more progressive breeders. The 
efforts of the Veterinary Department have, however, until some 
two or three years ago, been mainly concentrated on the eradication 
of scab. Over a period of nine years 202 dipping-tanks have been 
erected in all parts of Basutoland and, owing to the untiring efforts 
of the Principal Veterinary Officer and his staff, by the end of 
1932 Basutoland was practically clear of scab. Eleven sporadic 
outbreaks were detected in 1933 but were promptly dealt with, and 
it is confidently hoped that in the near future one may look forward 
to the final destruction of the last acarus of scab in Basutoland. 


During the period under review, 1,592,418 sheep and goats have 
been table-inspected and 15,545,490 have been field-inspected, which 
figures clearly reflect the energetic work. done by the much depleted 
Veterinary staff under most trying conditions. 


The continued diminution of the flocks has progressed, largel¥ 
due to the Basuto utilizing them for food during the recent famine, 
and native owners taking up the line of least resistance and feeding 
on meat ready to hand. The rapid rise in wool prices from 1d. to 
2sd. in 1932, to 6d. for the spring clip of 1933 has, however, very 
materially brought home to the stock owners the truth of the pro- 
paganda work the Veterinary Department has been preaching for 
some time, viz., to confine the consumption of sheep to undesirable 
and kempy animals, as it was only a matter of time for wool prices 
to recover. Unfortunately little discrimination was shown in the 
‘consumption of small stock, and the advice that goats should be 
eaten in preference to sheep was not followed to any appreciable 
extent. 


Despite the worst drought on record, the sheep stood up to the 
conditions remarkably well and it is estimated that not more than 
24 per cent. of the sheep in the Territory died from actual drought 
conditions. This was largely due to the fact that by the time the | 
real pinch came the Territory was to a big extent understocked. ! 
and to the absence of sheep scab. Had sheep scab existed to the . 
extent it did ten years ago, then it is very probable that the number : 


of sheep would have been decimated. 


Mohair prices, fortunately, have improved from 2d.-3d. to 5d.-6d.. , 
but the market lacks stability and is certainly not encouraging to i 
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producers. In these circumstances it is clear that it will be more 
profitable to concentrate on the production of good merino wool. 


The recent census shows a reduction in sheep of 415,398, and in 
goats of 138,194, making the estimated number in the Territory at 
the end of 1933 of sheep, 1,469,200; and of goats, 531.000. These 
figures speak for themselves and largely explain the lack of spend- 
ing power of the Basuto. It is estimated, at present-day prices, that 
each sheep should return to the native 2s. 6d. per head per annum, 
so that his spending power on last year has been reduced £51,922, 
a very serious item when associated with a very bad harvest. 


The importance of the wool and mohair industry to Basutoland 
is fully recognized and now that the Territory is definitely under- 
stocked, it does appear to be a very favourable moment to put into 
practice the schemes that have been suggested for making this 
industry more fruitful; but it is hoped that this will be the next 
field for the Veterinary Department to conquer. These schemes 
include more discrimination in the selection of rams and the better 
packing and marketing of the wool. 


Cattle.—Pasturage deterioration resulting from overstocking 
associated with progressive years of drought and no effort on the part 
of the owner to breed from his best animals have undoubtedly 
lowered the standard of the cattle, and it is to be regretted that the 
scheme put up by the Principal Veterinary and Agricultural Officer 
to eliminate all undesirable bulls by castration could not be com- 
menced during 1933. Unfortunately the discussion of the matter in 
the National Council did not take place owing to its postponement, 
but it is hoped to be able to proceed towards the end of 1934. With 
the diminished numbers of cattle in the Territory and the better 
grazing conditions that obtain to-day, the opportunity to put the 
scheme into practice could not be more favourable. 


Although the sheep were able to withstand the drought, the 
converse was the case with the cattle. Absence of pasturage and 
water took its toll, more especially in the western areas of the 
Territory where overstocking has been more prevalent. It is to be 
regretted that no cattle census has been taken since 1921 when our 
bovines numbered 574,415. Of late years it has been thought that 
the number of cattle was receding and this year there is no doubt 
whatever that Basutoland is no longer overstocked. In fact, losses 
have been so great that it is doubtful whether there are to-day 
sufficient ploughing oxen to plant the required quantity of food 
to sustain the nation. It is estimated that some 120,000 cattle 
have died during 1933 in addition to which 28,000 were exported to 
the Union, mostly for ploughing purposes; and that at the end 
of 1933 there were approximately only 400,000 head of cattle in 
the Territory. 
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This diminution in our cattle associated with the good rains sine 
November has had a remarkably beneficial effect on the pasture, 


and areas that looked like permanent deserts are now one wavits 
mass of grass. 


Drought conditions appeared to be adverse to the spread d 
anthrax, and only 11 outbreaks were reported. 


Horses.—Basuto ponies were at one time much sought afte 
throughout the whole of South Africa, being of sturdy build, sue 
footed and hardy. During the South African War the Temt7 
was largely depleted of its best types for remount purposes, and # 
a result of this there has been considerable deterioration of ‘te 
breed. Many years ago a Government Stud was introduced in a 
attempt to improve the stamp and to check further deterioration. 
The original policy was to introduce Arab blood, but later this ¥% 
changed and thoroughbred stallions were substituted. Dunng the 
year under review 68 mares were served. 37 mares proved pregus0: 
from the previous season, and there is clear evidence that tit! 
‘* Vibration ’’ and ‘‘ Landing ’’ are capable of siring excellet: 
stock if given the opportunity. 


Of all animals that have suffered from the drought, the horse nus §. 
be given priority. Overwork, conjoined with the scarcity of bob 
food and water during 1933, has taken a serious toll of these uw 
fortunate animals. It is feared that this will adversely affect the 
mountain transport conditions of the future. The 1933 censs 
reveals that there were 75,356 horses in the Territory as aguns 
89,583 in 1932, and 152,325 in 1921. Mules remain more or les 
stationary at 1,129. 








Donkeys.—The only animal that has appreciably increased st}. 
1921 is the donkey, largely due to the constant import from tl 
Union, where they are of no value whatever. In 1921 the cen: 
indicated 5,383 donkeys; to-day a census reveals that there are 
15,100 in the Territory . As the donkey is recognized as the wor 
type of pasturage despoiler, legislation was introduced during tb? 
year to prohibit further importations. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 


The following is a comparative statement of the imports and e* 
ports by general traders during the last three years :- 
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Other Statistics. 
(1) Government imports... es £32,125 
(2) Total number of sheep and goats ‘exported dua 10,918 
’ (3) Total number of sheep and goats meee ie 20,191 
(4) Cattle : Number exported . <3 ia 28,869 
Number imported se iat ite 11,728 
: Ib. 
(5) Wool exported by traders “a 9,864,043 
Wool exported by hawkers and 1,156,080 
individuals. 
‘Total wool exported ... a 11,020,123 
Mohair exported by traders... 1,926,180 
Mohair exported by hawkers and 63,388 
individuals. 
Total mohair exported ae 1,989,568 
Total wool and mohair ee 13,009,691 


All exports are made to the Union of South Africa, and imports 
are as a general rule made through the same channel. The past 
few years have been chiefly characterized by the low prices 
obtaining for wool and mohair, the staple products of the Territory, 
on the value of which the main purchasing power of the native 
depends. Things improved, however, towards the end of the year, 
when the ruling price for the spring clip was 6d. per lb. Until 
normal times prevail again there is little prospect of further de- 
velopment of trade with Great Britain. The principal articles 
of United Kingdom manufacture for which there exist definite 
possibilities of further development in trade are blankets, native 
truck, and agricultural implements (excluding steam or motor 
driven machinery). The blanket factory started some years ago 
in Harrismith in the Orange Free State takes an increasingly large 
portion of the blanket trade which was formerly given 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom. 

It is unfortunate that British motor-cars have been unable to 
compete successfully with United States makes in this Territory ; 
and it is interesting to note that out of a total of 398 private cars 
and taxis registered in Basutoland during 1933, 370 were of 
American and 23 of British make; of the new cars introduced into 
Basutoland during the year, 73 were American and 10 were British. 
The British commercial vehicle has not made the progress that was 
hoped, and of a total of 109 registered in 1933 only 6 were of 
British make, the balance being American. 


VIII.— WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 
There are no factories or industrial undertakings in the Territory , 


and there is only one mile of railway, which is owned and operated 
by the South African Railway Administration. 


to 
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Salaries and wages earned by Europeans vary from £200 to £850 
per annum in the case of Government servants and from £120 to 
£500 per annum in the case of employees of trading concerns. 
These figures are in respect of normal times and it is probable 
that during 1933 they would have been generally reduced by 10 per 
cent. 


Native wages vary from £24 to £204 per annum in the case of 
Government employees; and from £15 to £48 per annum in the 
case of store boys, etc., employed by traders. 


The average cost of living for single natives is estimated at £1 
per mensem, and for married natives £3 per mensem. The cost of 
living of Europeans varies considerably and is in a great measure 
dependent on the social or official position of the person concerned. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education in Basutoland is mainly in the hands of the three 
Missions, the Paris Evangelical Mission Society, the Roman 
Catholic Mission, and the English Church Mission, who receive 
grants-in-aid from the Government. These mission schools are 
scattered over the country according to the density of the popula- 
tion, and it is probable that there are very few children who are 
not within reach of a school. 


The educational system of Basutoland is intended primarily to 
serve the interests of the vast majority of the pupils, many of 
whom leave school after attending for three or four years only. To 
this end the education in the lower class is almost entirely in the 
vernacular so that the child becomes literate in his own language 
and is not taken out of his environment. The country unfortunately 
is not well suited to the teaching of indigenous arts and crafts 
owing to the lack of material, but wherever possible sewing is 
encouraged amongst the girls and gardening or other manual work 
amongst the boys. 


There are 531 aided elementary schools, teaching mainly through 
the vernacular, although English is started in the upper classes. 
Primary intermediate instruction is given in 38 schools, of which 
three are Government schools, managed by committees, while the 
rest are under mission control. Finally there are nine institutions 
which give specialized training, e.g., academic, normal, industrial, 
or agricultural. Apart from the three intermediate schools, the only 
other Government school is the Lerotholi Technical School at 
Maseru which is under its own Director. 

The total roll for all schools for the year 1933 was 60,902 pupils, 
with an average attendance during the year of 45,865 pupils. The 
estimated expenditure from the Native Education Fund for the 
year 1933-34 is £45,911. 
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In addition to the above-mentioned schools there are 211 schools 
registered by the three Missions, but not drawing grants, with 4 
roll of 11,212 pupils. The majority of these belong to the Romaa 
Catholic Mission and, when the financial position improves, it is 
hoped that these schools, if eligible, will receive Government aid. 

No fees are charged in elementary or intermediate schools nor 
is attendance compulsory. Some duties and herding interfere with 
school work and regular attendance, but on the whole Basuto 
children show wonderful keenness in attending school. A written 
examination for Standard VI is open to pupils from all parts of 
the country. Six bursaries are awarded each year, so that children 
of exceptional ability can continue their education at one of the 
institutions. University education is provided at the South African 
Native College at Fort Hare in the Union of South Africa to which 
the administration contributes £300 per annum besides providing 
an annual bursary for a promising Mosuto student. Thus it is 
possible for a child to proceed from his village school to the South 
African Native College. 

Although the Missions are chiefly concerned with mission and 
educational work, there is no doubt that indirectly they do a great 
deal to promote public welfare. Each mission station is un- 
doubtedly a centre of civilization and, with its various branches 
radiating from it, there are few parts of the country which do not 
come under missionary influence. 

Recreation is encouraged in every school but owing to the 
scattered nature of the population and the domestic work required 
of the children it is difficult to arrange regular competitions. At 
certain camps and missions in the lowlands, however, sports meet- 
ings have been held and have aroused much enthusiasm. In all the 
camps sports clubs have been formed, football, tennis and cricket 
being the popular games. 

Pathfinder and Wayfarer bodies have been started in several 
centres with, as far as it is possible to say in so short a time, every 
prospect of success. 

At most mission centres annual singing competitions are held 
and are very popular with students, teachers, and the general public 
alike. : 

A detailed Annual Report on Education is published separately. 

European Education.—There are several small schools in the 
Territory, managed by local committees and supported by the 
Government, and these provide elementary education for the 
children in the camps. For education beyond the elementary stage, 
children are sent to schools in the Union. The Government pro- 
vides annually one bursary (for children under thirteen years of 
age) of £25 for two years; and for some time past now, through 
the generosity of Frasers, Limited, another bursary of £50 per 
annum for two years (also for children under thirteen years) has 
been instituted. 
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X.—_COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Railways. 

The Territory is linked with the Union of South Africa railway 
system by a short branch line—one mile of which is in Basuto- 
land—from Maseru to Marseilles on the Bloemfontein-Natal main 
line. The South African railway system follows closely the 
boundaries of the Territory and goods are transported by road to the 
nearest railway station across the border. 


Roads and Bridle Paths. 


The greater part of Basutoland is exceptionally mountainous and 
in this area all transport is effected with the use of pack animals. 
The Government undertake repairs to a few of the main bridle 
paths. 

On the western side of Basutoland where there is an agricultural 
strip of country stretching from north to south, a fairly good road 
system has been developed. The main roads traverse the whole 
distance of this strip with branches leading west to the principal 
points of exit. In nearly all cases the roads are gravelled and 
allow for motor or ox-waggon traffic in all weather. There are, 
however, a number of unbridged rivers and spruits which during 
flood periods often delay travelling for some hours. 

During 1933 regravelling and reshaping of the roads has been 


carried out systematically to the extent of the funds available. . 


Practically no construction work has been undertaken, but a 
number of culverts have been erected and work has been done 
on improvement to road drainage. 

From the main roads a number of feeder roads lead towards 
the interior. By-roads to trading stations, missions, etc., connect 
with these feeder roads, traversing still further into the’ interior, 
but although several roads now cross the first range of mountains 
none has yet penetrated to the second range. Feeder roads are 
maintained by the Government and are still of a disappointingly 
low standard. During the year under review a few additional cul- 
verts have been constructed on them, and when funds are available 
to extend this practice they should gradually improve. 

The by-roads are in many instances unsuitable for any type 
of traffic except ox-waggons. They are maintained by traders and 
others to whose station they lead, assisted by annual Government 
grants on the £ for £ principle. 

On the eastern side of Basutoland in the Qacha’s Nek district 
a short system of roads similar to that described above exists, and 
the standard reached is more or less the same as that obtaining 
on the western side of the Territory. 

During the year unusual difficulties have been experienced in 
keeping the roads open to traffic. Practically no rain fell during 
the period January to October when the country was visited by 
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unprecedented dust storms which repeatedly filled road drains and 
sometimes culverts with sand. 

At the same time the amount of traffic on the roads increased very 
greatly. Maize had to be transported in exceptional quantities to 
the trading stations where owing to the failure of crops consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in supplying a sufficient quantity to 
meet the requirements of the natives. 

This volume of traffic, combined with the prevailing drought, 
caused the road surfaces to break up considerably. 

In November and December exceptionally heavy rains seriously 
damaged many of the spruits and donga crossings, and it will be 
many months before repairs can be completed. 

Towards the end of the year gangs of famine relief workers 
helped to maintain the roads and were of considerable assistance in 
helping to keep them open to traffic. 

The funds allocated during the last three years for the main- 
tenance of roads, bridges, ponts, etc., of which 98 per cent. is used 
for roads, are given below :— 


£ 
1931 ... id ae ne we me aie 17,000 
1932 ... oF ou te ok Se tse 13,500 
1933 ... as : ar 14,000 


The following is a classification of the class and mileage of roads 
in the Territory : 
Concrete, asphaltic, bituminous surface.—Nil. 
Water-bound macadam surface tarred.—Nil. 
Grayel.—320 miles main road and 62 miles feeder road. 
Earth.—40 miles main road, and 70 miles feeder road. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


There are no agricultural or co-operative banks within the Terri- 
tory ; but the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, has a branch 
office at Maseru. 

The only change in connexion with currency in Basutoland 
during the year was effected by Proclamation No. 2 of 1983, which 
made notes of the South African Reserve Bank legal tender for all 
purposes. The issue by the Standard Bank of gold coin was sus- 
pended as from the 28th of December, 1932; and as a result of the 
Reserve Bank having been relieved of its obligation to redeem its 
notes in gold and the consequential increase in the price of gold, the 
Administration, in order to protect the natives of the Territory, 
arranged to buy gold coin at the bank rates of exchange at all 
district offices. In this manner some £6,000 in gold coin was 
exchanged, apart from that dealt with at the Maseru branch of the 
Standard Bank. For the most part a golden sovereign was worth 
27s. 
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During the year the Maseru branch of the Standard Bank ex- 
ported £4,500 gold and £18,100 silver; and it is estimated that at 
December, 1933, not more than from £17,000 to £22,000 in notes 
and £5,000 in coin was in circulation in the Territory. 


The weights and measures in common use in the Territory are 
the British Imperial. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


Owing to the continued financial stringency the activities of 
the Public Works Department were again curtailed during 1933. 

The main work done by the Department during the year was 
the maintenance of Government buildings and water schemes 
throughout the Territory. These have all been kept in as good 
repair as the funds available allowed. This is, of course, additional 
to the road work dealt with in Chapter X. 


XII.—_JUSTICE AND POLICE. 


Justice. 


The laws in force in Basutoland are the same as were in force 
in the Cape of Good Hope up to the 18th March, 1884, except where 
tepealed or altered by Proclamation of the High Commissioner, 
who is empowered to make by Proclamation such laws as may be 
necessary for the peace, order, and good government of the 
Territory. 

The Basutoland Courts of Law consist of :— 

(a) The Resident Commissioner's Court, which constitutes 
the Supreme Court of Basutoland, and from which an appeal 
lies to the Privy Council. Under Proclamation No. 10 of 1928, 
as amended, the constitution of the Resident Commissioner’s 
Court was altered, and provision made for the appointment of a 
judicial officer. The Court is now constituted by the Resident 
Commissioner or, when deputed by him thereto, the Deputy 
Resident Commissoner or the Judicial Commissioner sitting 
alone or together ; and there may be associated ‘vith the Court 
not more than two officers of the Administration, appointed by 
the Resident Commissioner for the purpose by notice in the 
Gazette. The Resident Commissioner when present and, in 
his absence, the Judicial Commissioner is President of the 
Court, and the judgment of the Court is the judgment pro- 
nounced or approved by the President. 


The power conferred on the Resident Commissioner to review 
and correct the proceedings of Courts or officers may be exercised 
also by the Judicial Commissioner, and any decision recorded or 
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action taken by the Judicial Commissioner in the course of such 
review or correction shall be of the same force and effect as if it 
had been recorded or taken by the Resident Commissioner. 


(b) Courts of Assistant Commissioners, who are empowered 
to impose sentences not exceeding two years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour or fines not exceeding £50, with jurisdiction in 
civil cases up to £500. These Courts have no jurisdiction, 
however, to try summarily any person charged with treason, 
murder, attempt to murder, culpable homicide, rape, attempt 
to commit rape, or sedition. 


These Courts are situated in each of the seven districts and 
in the sub-district of Butha Buthe. Police Officers have been 
given minor jurisdiction in the Courts of Assistant Commis- 
sioners to try minor offences, with power to impose sentences 
not exceeding six months’ imprisonment with hard labour and 
fines not exceeding £10. Detached courts are held in the 
sub-districts of Peka and Mokhotlong presided over by Police 
officers exercising minor jurisdiction. 


(c) Chiefs’ Courts.—Under Proclamation No. 2B of 188 
the Paramount Chief and other native Chiefs of Basutoland 
were authorized to continue to exercise jurisdiction according 
to native law and custom in civil and criminal cases within such 
limits as may be defined by any rules established by the autho- 
rity of the Resident Commissioner, subject to a proviso that no 
suit, action, or proceeding whatsoever to which any European 
shall be a party, either as plaintiff or complainant, or as de- 
fendant, shall be adjudicated upon by any such Chief, save by 
the consent of all parties concerned. An appeal lies from the 
decision of any Chief to the Court of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the district within which such Chief exercise: 
jurisdiction. 

‘ The following table shows the number of convictions for various 
crimes and offences during the last five years :-- 


Nature of Crime. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
In Magisterial Courte— 
Offences against the person ve 213 219 190 351 95 
Offences against property ... ve 221 282 299 373 558 
Offences against liquor laws are 57 47 41 20 6 
Other crimes ... Peer «+ 1,313 1,968 2,406 = =2,729 1,778 
In Resident Commissioner’s Court— 
Murder oes ese as ees 6 10 ll 10 6 
Culpable homicide ... ets tee 30 23 14 62 68 
Attempted murder ... : see 5 _ 3 5 4 
Rape ... en 5 2 9 6 5 
Other offences against the person .. 1 6 9 1 6 
Offences against property with 38 52 50 214 94 
violence to the person. 
Other offences pga’ Property we = «14 31 17 33 45 
Other crimes + oe _ _ 1 1 3 
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Police. 

Constitution and Command.—The Basutoland Mounted Police is 
maintained under Proclamation No. 12 of 1921. The Force is 
under the control of the Resident Commissioner of Basutoland, 
who is also the Commandant, with a Staff Officer who is resident 
in Maseru. 


It is a matter for regret that the continued financial stringency 
has not permitted the reopening of the Training Depot which 
was closed down in 1931. It is hoped, however, that when con- 
ditions improve, it will be reopened even for a period to allow for 
refresher courses, in order that the efficiency of the Force may not 
be permanently impaired. 


Finger-print work is carried out by a Warrant Officer attached 
to the depot. This branch continues to perform valuable service 
in supplying the Courts with the previous criminal history of 
accused persons whose finger-prints are sent in for identification. 
During the year under review 1,550 finger-prints were received and 
recorded. 


Establishment.—The establishment of the Force on 31st 
December, 1933, was as follows :— 


Europeans. Native Police. 
Staff Officer 1 Sergeant-Major eee | 
Inspectors 2 naa 1D: Sergeants... w. 14 
Sub-Inspectors es: Corporals... ue AD 
Warrant Officer 1 Privates a .-. 260 

Saddlers ee we 4 
Total... Spee Total... s+» 294 


Of the European establishment, one Inspector was acting as an 
Assistant Commissioner for four months during the year; one Sub- 
Inspector was seconded for the whole period to the Secretariat 
and one as the Basutoland Government Representative in Johannes- 
burg. Two Sub-Inspectors and the Chief Constable were placed 
on famine relief duty from October until the end of the year. 


Distribution and Strength.—Mounted detachments of the Force 
are stationed at Maseru and in the various districts of the Territory, 
under the command of European officers of the establishment who 
are responsible for the general police routine being carried out 
within their districts and for the efficiency of their respective de- 
tachments. The following table shows the distribution of the 
strength as at 31st December, 1933 :— 
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Non- 
Station. Officers. Warrant Commissioned Men. 
Officers. Officers. 

Butha Buthe Ak —_— 3 95 
Leribe 1 _— 5 26 
Teyateyaneng 1 — 2 19 
Maseru 3 —_— 3 38 
Depot 1 1 2 1 
Mafeteng 1 4 26 
Mohales Hoek 1 — 2 Q7 
Quthing : 1 — 3 37 
Qacha's Nek... 1 — 4 44 
Mokhotlong ... 1 _— 2 7 

Totals ee 12 1 30 260 


The conduct and health of the Police have been uniformly good 
throughout the year. There was only one dismissal during the 
year, and four discharges on medical grounds, two deaths and six 
retirements. The military Long Service and Good Conduct Medal 
was awarded to six members of the Force in 1933. 

Crime.—During the year, 856 deportees were accepted from the 
Union after their claims to Basutcland birth had been established. 
This is an increase of 161 persons compared with last year, and in 
most cases their absence from the Territory had been upwards of 
fifteen years and their records were bad. This influx of criminals 
into the Territory has already had a marked effect on the increase 
in crimes of store-breaking and theft, which became quite abnormal 
in 1933. 

The number of cases reported to the Police for investigation 
during the year amounted to 3,488, of which 2,344 were brought 
before the Magisterial Courts, 1,126 were not proceeded with for 
want of evidence or were handed over to the Native Courts, and 
18 were outstanding at 31st December, 1933. There was a decrease 
of 947 in the cases brought before Magisterial Courts. As a result 
of these investigations 2,996 persons were proceeded against, 44 of 
this number being females; 2,676 persons were arrested and 320 
summoned to attend the Courts. The following table gives com- 
parative statistics for the past three years of the persons dealt 
with in summary courts :— 

1931. 1982. 1933. 


Convicted summarily... a .. 2,986 8,473 2,450 
Committed for trial ... aad xe 203 367 319 
Discharged :— 

For want of prosecution... ea 10 83 41 


On the merits of the case... wae 519 348 186 


Total persons proceeded against 3,668 4,271 2,996 
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There was an increase in convictions of persons for theft crimes 
of 193 in 1933 as compared with 1932. This, of course, includes 
convictions in the Superior as well as Magisterial Courts. 


Patrols, etc.—During 1933, 7,979 patrols were sent out and 
covered approximately 169,667 miles. The big reduction in patrols 
and mileage covered is attributed to the reduction in the strength 
of the Force. 


Apart from the ordinary Police routine, members of the Force 
were called upon to perform extraneous duties in assisting in the 
collection of hut tax and of wool export duty, in providing prison 
guards, clerical assistance in various district offices, and services 
in the Medical and Veterinary Departments. 


Prisons. 


There are gaols at the Headquarter Camp of each of the seven 
districts into which the Territory is divided and in the sub-districts 
of Butha Buthe, Mokhotlong and Peka. 


Buildings.—All gaol buildings are of stone with iron roofs and 
cement floors; the inmates, however, are supplied with bed-boards 
on which to sleep. The majority of cells are built to contain on 
the average 8 to 10 prisoners, but there are usually one or two 
smaller ones for violent or dangerous inmates, or for occasional 
European convicts. Attached to each prison is an exercise yard 
and cement baths with water laid on. The cook-house is in the 
yard, and a daily scale of ration as laid down by statute is provided. 
As no special accommodation exists in the district gaols for female 
or European prisoners, they are invariably transferred to Maseru 
to serve sentence, etc. 


Health.—The health of the prisoners during 1933 has, on the 
whole, been good, the daily average on the sick list being 10°6, 
Thirteen deaths and one execution were recorded during the year. 
All prisoners are medically examined on admission, and the Medical 
Officers make regular visits to the gaols, apart from the weekly 
inspection when they accompany the district administrative officer 
in charge. Prisoners reporting sick are taken to the Government 
dispensary, and if necessary are admitted to hospital where they 
are put into the ordinary public wards and treated on similar lines 
to other patients. 


Discipline.-—During 1933 there have again been more breaches of 
prison discipline, and more escapes of prisoners have been reported, 
than has previously been the case, the numbers for the last three 
years being 17, 19 and 34 respectively; but on the whole the 
conduct of the prisoners has been good. Until 1929 the large 
Majority of convicts were stock thieves, persons committed for 
public violence in connexion with land disputes and, of course, 
a large percentage of persons convicted for offences against the 
Tevenue law. For the most part they were not the habitual criminal 
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type, and gaol discipline was therefore more or less easy to maintain. 
Unfortunately since then there has been an influx of the more 
criminal type owing to the deportations of bad characters from the 
Union, and this policy has already made itself felt in the gaols 
throughout the Territory to the detriment of discipline. 


Labour.—During the year under review the policy commenced 
in 1931 of utilizing convicts to a greater extent on road construction 
and maintenance in the vicinity of the various camps has been 
maintained. But, as a general rule, where possible they are trained 
to become useful members of society on release, by instruction 
in such trades as masonry, carpentry, building and other kinds 
of manual labour. 


Sentences.—The majority of offenders are given the option of a 
fine or imprisonment with hard labour, but for the more serious 
offences sentences of imprisonment only are imposed. Provision 
has been made under Proclamation No. 55 of 1921 for the punish- 
ment of offenders in certain cases under which the Court may in its 
discretion :— 


(a) postpone for a period not exceeding six months the 
passing of sentence, and release the offender on one or more 
conditions ; or 

(b) pass sentence but order the operation of the sentence 
to be suspended for a period not exceeding three years on such 
conditions as the Court may specify in the order; or 

(c) pass sentence of a fine or, in default of payment, im- 
prisonment, but suspend the issue of a warrant for committing 
the offender to a gaol in default of payment until the expiry 
of such period not exceeding twelve months as the Court may 
fix for payment, in instalments or otherwise, of the amount 
of the fine or until default has been made. 


Suspended sentences are invariably awarded in cases of default 
of payment of tax and similar offences against the revenue laws. 


Good conduct remission up to one-fourth of the sentence is allowed 
on all sentences of imprisonment for six months or more. 


Statistics.—During the year under review 3,210 persons passed 
through the various gaols in the Territory, and of these 2,044 were 
committed to penal imprisonment. The corresponding figures for 
1932 were 4,334 and 2,598 respectively. 


Juvenile Offenders.—It had been the practice for several years to 
transfer all juvenile prisoners of from 15 to 20 years of age, whose 
sentences were over three months, to serve their sentences at the 
Peka gaol in order to prevent contact as far as possible with adult 
offenders. When the European officer was removed from Peka 
during 1933, however, the post was practically closed down and all 
juveniles were transferred to Leribe, where they are kept segregated 
from adult prisoners so far as possible. The daily average number 
of juveniles in prison during 1933 was 55. 
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XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
The following was the more important legislation issued during 
1933 by Proclamation in the Gazette :— 

(1) No. 1.—Immigration and Prevention of Trespass Procla- 
mation, 1933. 

(2) No. 10.—Customs Surtax Cancellation Proclamation, 
1933 (Repealing Sections 5 and 6 of Customs Tariff (Amend- 
ment) Proclamation, 1932). 

(3) No. 15.—Basutoland Donkeys Importation Restriction 
Proclamation, 1933. 

(4) No. 16.—Bagutoland Customs (Trade Agreements) Pro- 
clamation, 1933 (Amending the Law in view of certain Trade 
Agreements entered into at Ottawa). 

(5) No. 22.—Basutoland Poll Tax Proclamation, 1933 (im- 
posing a Poll Tax on certain adult males in Basutoland). 

(6) No. 23.—Basutoland Income Tax (Amendment) Pro- 
clamation, 1933 (Further amending the Basutoland Income Tax 
Proclamation, 1920). 

(7) No, 26.—Basutoland Electricity Supply Proclamation, 
1933 (making provision for the supply and use of electric power 
in Basutoland). 

(8) No. 34.—Basutoland Customs Tariff and Excise Duties 
(Amendment) Proclamation, 1933 (Amending further the law 
relating to Customs and Excise). 

(9) No. 54.—Basutoland Postage and Revenue Stamps 
Proclamation, 1933 (empowering the High Commissioner to 
authorize the issue of stamps for postage and revenue in 
Basutoland). 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
Revenue and Expenditure. 


The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure for 
the past five financial years :— 


REVENUE. 
Head. 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 
£ £ 

Native Tax “ 141,719 136,237 125,665 116,783 121,795 
Customs and Excise 96,072 95,564 77,810 80,842 86,161 
Posts and Telegraphs 9,181 9,377 8,883 9,964 9,172 
Licences ... fee 9,206 9,141 8,068 7,821 7,855 
Fees of Court of Office te 1,094 1,083 810 1,042 810 
Judicial Fines we 2,515 2,039 1,445 976 783 
Income Tax 16,022 10,732 5,929 3,957 4,040 
Fees for Services | Rende red 1,296 1,387 1,105 1,165 1,020 
Interest... : 3,670 5,101 4,033 3,997 2,473 
Wool Export Duty 33,976 32,187 25,436 19,265 678 
Miscellaneous 10,038 8,943 8,654 8,040 22,004 
Education Levy 15,103 14,885 =: 13,963 13,017 —s:13,853 
Civil Servante 3 Salary Deductions _ - _ — 4,676 


Totals ... 





. £339,892 £326,676 £281,801 £266,869 £275,410 
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Heal. 


Resident Commissioner ... 
District Administration 
Police 

Administration of Justice 
Poste and Telegraphs 
Public Works Department : 
Public Works Extraordinary ... 

















Public Works Recurrent 
Medical hs eo 
Education 
Lerotholi Technical School 
Agriculture— 
Veterinary 39,1785 37-104 39,140 23.630 12,78 
Agricuitural he oe " 5,911 6,849 5,751 7.184 
Allowances to Chiefs... wt 12,562 14,260 13,754 11,628 = 11,402 
National Council ase aoe 1,762 1,77 1,634 1.613 17% 
Leper Settlement ne ae 19,238 20,077 21,501 20,317 19.32) 
Pensions ... ove oes one 11,828 14,291 12,726 11,242 Lae 
Miscellaneous... see oe 7,998 8,468 7,225 6,758 6,243 
Capital Expenditure... bas. 6,687 10,060 1,090 4,312 5S 
Totals eee --- £316,577 £333,862 £322,418 £280,189 £263,624 
Debt. 


The Basutoland Administration has no Public Debt, but its 
liabilities in connexion with the ‘‘ Guardian’s Fund" and the 
‘‘ Native Education Fund *’ were at 3lst March, 1933, £11,587 
and £7,574 respectively. 


Assets. 
£ 
The assets at 3lst March, 1933, were as follows :— 

Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited :— 

“Current Account’ ... See St mee 32,272 

“* Deposit Account’... a aaa ee 10,000 
Crown Agents for Colonies :— 

‘* Current Account "’ ... sa 2 seo 319 

‘* Deposit Account”? ... a oe Raa 16,800 
Balances with Sub-Accountants ... ws at 5,538 
On loan to Swaziland Administration .... bee 37,000 
Advances recoverable ae 23 ve aoe 8,742 
Stores Suspense ... as oe ar Bee 8,046 
Gold Purchase Account ... 7 ee ai 52 


£118,769 
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Description of Main Heads of Taxation. 


Native Taz.—The collection under this head for the year ended 
81st March, 1933, was £121,795. Fuller details as regards the 
method of collection, etc., are given on page 32. 


Customs and Excise.—Under the Customs Agreement entered 
into with the Union of South Africa in 1910, the Basutoland 
Administration receives annually 0°88575 per cent. of the total 
Customs revenue of the Union, less payments to Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and South-West Africa. The amount received 
for the twelve months ended 31st March, 1933, was £84,503. 


In addition to the above, a duty is levied on importations of Union 
manufactured spirits and beer into Basutoland, and the amount 
received in this connexion for the above period was £1,658, making 
the total Customs revenue for the Territory, £86,161. The rates 
of duty on spirits and beer are governed by Part III of the Schedule 
to Proclamation No. 64 of 1921. 


Licences.—Trades and businesses are subject to annual licences 
in terms of the Schedule to Proclamation No. 28 of 1928, which 
consolidated and amended the laws relating to the carrying on of 
businesses in Basutoland. A duty at the rate of } per cent. is 
charged upon the purchase consideration in the case of the transfer 
of a General Trader’s Licence. Labour Agents’ and Motor Vehicle 
Registration Licences are governed by Proclamations Nos. 27 of 
1907, and 7 of 1926, respectively. Assistant Commissioners are 
responsible for the collection of all licence fees in their districts. 


The following table gives the chief classes of licences and the 
amount collected in respect of each for the past two years :— 








1932. 1933. 
£ £ 

General Traders... ee Gees 4,788 4,775 
Hawkers... ve aoe a 350 349 
Labour Agents... a te 247 294 
Labour Runners... Kes we 49 51 
Commercial Travellers... os 433 479 
Miscellanéous ie Bs om 697 709 
Motor Registration... “a a 1,159 1,148 
Motor Drivers wa i ee 44 30 
Transfer Fees a ne oa 54 20 
Totals... hes .. £7,821 £7,855 








Income Tax.—The collection of income-tax is governed by the 
Basutoland Income Tax Proclamation No. 52 of 1920, as amended. 
The general provisions of the principal Proclamation apply each year 
to the determination of the taxable amount on which the tax is to 
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be levied and the collection of the amount payable in respect of 
that taxable amount, but the actual rates to be levied are fixed by 
Proclamation each year. 
The taxes imposed for the year 1932 were: (i) Normal Tax. 
(ii) Super Tax; and the rates were fixed as follows :— 
(i) Normal Tax :— 

(a) In the case of companies, for each pound of the 
taxable amount, two shillings and sixpence. 

(b) In the case of persons other than companies, for 
each pound of the taxable amount, one shilling and as 
many two-thousandths of a penny as there are pounds in 
that amount, subject to a maximum rate of two shillings 
in every pound. 

(ii) Super Tax :-— 

(a) When the amount subject to super tax does not 
exceed twenty-four thousand pounds, for each pound 
of such amount, one shilling and as many five-hundredths 
of a penny as there are pounds in that amount. 

(b) When the amount subject to super tax exceed: 
twenty-four thousand pounds, for each pound of such 
amount, five shillings. 


The amount collected for the income-tax year ended 30th June. 
1932, was as follows :— 





£ 

Arrear Tax ... eae ee xine aA te 270 
Current Tax aes a. 295 ot ts 3,770 
Total ... Be ae 4,040 





The following table shows the sources from which taxable incomes 
were derived and the amount of tax paid from each source, and 
also compares the collection with the previous year :— 


Source. 1931-32. 1932-33. + or — 
£ £ £ 
General traders... coe 650 736 + 86 
Civil servants ae .. 1,287 1,477 + 190 
Employed persons... eo 221 525 + 304 
Others Bie = ey 934 4386 — 498 
Non-residents a Se 865 617 — 248 








Totals... ee ‘£3,957 £3,791 — £166 
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The number of incomes for current tax and the total amounts 
>f taxable incomes in the various categories were :— 


Number. Category. Taxable Income. 
£ £ 

58 os 5Q0 and under ae 23,269 

47 oe 501 to 750 See 28,864 

28 ae 751 to 1,000 ra 24,455 

16 ea 1,001 to 1,500 oe 19,061 

5 mF 1,501 to 2,000 on 8,359 

7 a 2,001 and over Ane 19,222 

161 £123,230 


Wool Export Duty.—The imposition and the collection of the 
duty on wool and mohair exported from the Territory are governed 
by the Wool and Mohair Export Duty Proclamation No. 14 of 1923, 
as amended. This duty was originally imposed to help to defray 
the expenses of the costly campaign inaugurated to eradicate scab 
among sheep and goats which was at that time very rife throughout 
Basutoland. 


The duty was suspended as from the 1st April, 1932, and re- 
imposed as from the 15th March, 1933, at the rate of 2d. for every 
124 lb. in weight. The total receipts to the 3lst March amounted 
to £678. 


Education Levy.—In accordance with Proclamation No. 13 
of 1927, every adult native male domiciled in Basutoland has to 
to pay a levy of three shillings per annum, and the total collected 
each year is credited to a special fund known as the ‘‘ Basuto- 
land Native Education Fund ’’, and is devoted solely to purposes 
of native education. For purposes of convenience this levy is col- 
lected in conjunction with the hut tax, and both are embodied in 
one receipt which is superscribed, ‘‘ Hut Tax £1 5s. 0d. ; Education 
Levy, 3s.’’ 


Customs Tariff. 
In accordance with the Customs Agreement entered into with the 


Union Government in 1910, Basutoland maintains a Customs 
tanff similar to that which exists in the Union of South Africa. 


Excise and Stamp Duties. 


Stamp duties are imposed in terms of Proclamation No. 16 of 
1907 as amended, and are mostly chargeable in respect of the 
foliowing instruments, acts, etc., arbitrations and awards, bills of 
exchange, bonds, courts of law, acts and deeds of donations, leases, 
ce and in respect of duties performed by the Master of 

ourt. 
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Hut Tax. 

Hut tax is imposed by the Basutoland Native Tax Proclamation, 
1911 (as amended). Every adult male native domiciled in Basuto- 
land is liable for the payment of a tax at the rate of twenty-five 
shillings per annum and in addition, if such native has more than 
one wife according to native custom, a further sum of twenty-five 
shillings for every such additional wife. No native, however, is 
liable to pay in respect of himself and his wives more than three 
pounds fifteen shillings in any one year. A native inhabitant of 
the Union who resides in Basutoland for twelve months bevomes 
liable to taxation in respect of that year, unless he is able to prove 
payment of tax in the country of his permanent residence. 


Assistant Commissioners are empowered to exempt from the 
payment of tax, for any one year or more, any native who s 
incapacitated by extreme old age, personal infirmity, or other cause: 
from earning a livelihood. 


The Assistant Commissioners are in charge of the collection of 
tax in their districts, which duty they carry out through the Chiefs 
and Headmen who are nominally responsible to them for the collec. 
tion in their respective wards. Paid native collectors operate 
in each district under the supervision of the Assistant Commis 
sioners, and in conjunction with the Chiefs to whose wards ther 
are appointed. To encourage the Chiefs to interest themselves in 
this very important part of their duties they are paid annual 
gratuities based on a percentage of the yearly collection in their 
respective wards. Facilities also exist, and are largely used by 
both individuals and labour recruiting agencies for the payment 
of tax at the Government offices situated in each of the camps 
and at the more important ports of exit. Members of the Basuto- 
land Mounted Police are invariably employed towards the end of 
each financial year to patrol the districts, accompanied by chiefs 
messengers, to give a stimulus to the collection and to bring in 
defaulters. 


An officer of the Administration was stationed temporarily in 
Johannesburg during the year, with a staff of five native clerks, 
for the purpose of collecting arrear and current tax from Basuto- 
land natives working on the gold mines along the reef. Upwards 
of 30,000 Basuto are always employed on the mines, and at the 
time operations commenced, many natives had been away from 
Basutoland for four or five years. 


This office has now been in operation since April, 1932, and has 
become increasingly successful. During 1933 the designation of 
the Officer in Charge was changed to ‘‘ Basutoland Government 
Representative ’’, and besides the collection of tax he has taken 
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over many duties in connexion with the Basuto that were formerly 
done by the Union Native Affairs Department. His propaganda 
amongst the mine workers to remit more money to their families 
during the bad times was met with marked success. The actual 
amount of tax collected during the year was £24,129. 


Poll Tax. 

By Proclamation No. 22 of the 5th May, 1933, a poll tax of 
£2 per annum was imposed on all adult males in Basutoland who 
are not liable for Native Tax. This is collected in two half-yearly 
instalments due on the Ist January and the Ist July. It is 
estimated that some £2,000 revenue will be collected annually 
from this tax. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 

The new Basutoland issue of postage and revenue stamps came 
on sale on the lst December. There are eleven denominations 
ranged in the following order, the first ten being postage and 
revenue stamps :—#d., ld., 2d., 3d., 4d., 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s. ; 
and for revenue purposes only £1. The respective colours are 
green, red, purple, blue, grey, light brown, orange, dark brown, 
blue-purple, olive and black. One design only is used, which con- 
tains a pleasing vignette of His Majesty the King, placed above 
a scene depicting the Maluti mountains and the Orange River, 
while in the foreground is a representation of a crocodile—the 
emblem of the ruling house of Moshesh. 


XVI.—LABOUR. 


The gold mines play an increasingly large part in the economic 
position of the Territory, by employing annually large numbers 
of Basuto. Undoubtedly they have been a very great stand-by 
during the present depression as providing practically the only 
well-paid field for labour. It is estimated that there are upwards 
of 35,000 Basuto on the mines at present and that over one 
million pounds is annually paid out to Basutoland natives. Many 
of them remit money through the Native Deposit and Remittance 
Agency to their families in Basutoland, and a big majority of 
them defer a portion of their monthly wage in order that they may 
collect it on their return home. 


During 1933, £96,932 was paid out in remittances and £59,250 
in deferred pay, the corresponding figures for 1932 being £37,814 
and £50,165. 
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The following table gives the number of passes issued during 
the year and indicates the purpose for which the natives left the 
Territory :— 


A. Labour: Mines— 














in 1933 would materially ease the position, but unfortunately the 
drought continued through the autumn and winter resulting 1 
the total failure of the wheat crop in the lowlands which would | 
have been harvested during December, 1933, and January, 1934. : 
Serious droughts have been experienced in recent years, the crop | 
failure in 1914 being the best remembered; but nothing approach- | 
ing the conditions obtaining in the spring of 1933 has been ex- ' 
perienced within living memory. 


Gold ... eo we Se ae 25,781 
Coal ... a; rf os; a 72 
Total Mines ... 38 25,803 
Agriculture ... ae ee or 15,237 
Miscellaneous ee ee es 10,816 
Total Labour ... «ee 51,856 

B. Visiting i ee pe oe 57,651 | 

| 

Total... . 109,507 | 

XVII.—FAMINE RELIEF. 

The drought of 1932-33 left Basutoland with only sufficier: 
crops to last through the winter, and it became evident thai 
measures would be required to deal with those members of the 
population who were unable to support themselves until con- 
ditions improved. It was hoped that the planting of autumn wheat 

| 
| 


As early as April it was realised that the Administration would 
have to provide relief to many of the people and certain measures 
were formulated and steps taken to ensure that everything would 
be ready when the time came. It was not then anticipated, hov- 
ever, that relief measures would be required on the large scale 
that eventually became necessary. 


It was at first decided that each Assistant Commissioner should : 
be responsible for the relief of famine in his own district, and 
early in August relief measures were found to be necessary in 
Maseru district. Able-bodied men were put on to public works 
such as donga prevention, building dams, repairs to by-roads, 
etc., and were paid by the issue of maize. Men and women 
who could not work received rations of maize for themselves and 
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their families. By the end of August relief had assumed such 
proportions in the Maseru district that a conference of Assistant 
Commissioners was called and met in Maseru on the 4th of Sep- 
tember to discuss the general position and to endeavour to arrive 
at some uniformity throughout the Territory. Shortly after this 
Mafeteng and Teyateyaneng commenced operations, and by the end 
of September, at which time it is estimated that some 70,000 
people were receiving relief, it was decided to call a halt and to 
form a special Famine Relief Department to deal with the situa- 
tion. Mr. How, Assistant Commissioner, Quthing, was called upon 
to undertake this duty as Controller. The Department came into 
being on the 11th October with a Controller and three Famine 
Relief Officers. Prior to this, at a meeting of the National Council 
on 7th October, the gravity of the position was explained to the 
Chiefs and Councillors who were told to return to their homes and 
to render every assistance they could to the Administration. The 
position at the time was exceedingly gloomy. Many people, officials, 
missionaries and traders were inclined to think that it might be 
necessary to feed half the population before matters improved. The 
natives themselves thought that they were going to die—they 
had been told so in the press—and the assistance given in August 
had resulted in such a rush of applications many of which were 
fraudulent, that it was impossible for the district staffs to cope 
adequately with the situation. 


The Famine Department, after consultation, decided that the 
most effective manner of dealing with the problem would be to 
make personal inspections of all areas reported to be in distress 
in order to gather from first-hand impressions -whether relief 
was necessary. To assist them in this work it was decided to 
attach one Medical Officer to the Department. 


By the middle of November it became necessary to deal with 
cases in most districts and, by the end of that month, the follow- 
ing numbers had been dealt with and were receiving rations from 
the Government (these numbers exclude those who had received 
relief prior to the establishment of the Relief Department) :— 


Mafeteng... nee i es ee a 3,234 

Quthing -... a ae ae ees 692 

Maseru she ee nse ee ah bie 404 

. Berea ee whe id a ie ed 401 
Mohale’s Hoek ae See as ae an 148 

Total ... ae te 4,879 


At this stage it was found that the existing staff could not 
cope adequately with the inspections they were called upon to 
undertake, and three further officers were attached to the Depart- 


ment. During November a standing order for two bags of 
35116 a6 
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maize per week was given to each Mission in charge of a Euro 
pean, and this enabled the missionaries to deal with necessitous 
cases coming to their notice, the number of bags being increased 
where necessary. 

Rains started falling early in November and continued right 
through the summer and well into the autumn. This relieved 
the situation considerably. Towards the end of November. in 
order to maintain the food supply, an issue of seed mealies was 
made to the nation. Each individual obtaining an issue received 
30 lb. on the understanding that he would have to return a like 
amount on reaping his crop. One would have thought that every 
endeavour would have been made to sow mealies as soon as the 
rains started; but the planting was very slow, ploughing opera- 
tions being hampered by the poor condition of the cattle which 
had survived the drought. A good percentage of the seed was 
planted, however, and a fairly good crop is assured for 1934. 

Fortunately, the real mountain areas did not suffer from famine 
to the same extent as the lowland areas and, although complaints 
were received that the Department was doing nothing in the moun- 
tains, frequent reports of Sheep Inspectors, Inspectors of Schools 
and Supervisors revealed the fact that no relief measures were 
necessary. 

A very encouraging aspect of this period has been the response 
made by relatives working on the gold mines. During 1933, 
£159,000 was remitted from the Rand either as deferred pay or 
native remittances. In addition to this it is known that a large 
amount was sent down through the post in the form of bank notes, 
post office orders and money orders. It is impossible to give the 
exact figure, but it is estimated that quite £100,000 came into the 
Territory in this way. 

One matter that engaged the attention of the Administration 
from the first was the necessity of ensuring that a sufficient supply 
of maize was imported into the Territory for the needs of the 
Basuto. Early in August 40,000 bags were purchased by the 
Government on behalf of the traders from the Central Agency 
for Co-operative Societies, the conditions of the purchase being 
that they could be supplied at any time up to the end of December, 
but practically the whole amount had been purchased by the end 
of October. In the middle of October a meeting of traders was 
called in Maseru, and on their advice a further 50,000 bags were 
purchased from the Central Agency. In December the position 
was so acute that it was decided to import a ship-load of maize 
from the Argentine. It was not until 30th April, 1934, 
that it was felt that relief measures could be suspended, and 
although this does not come within the period of this report, 
it would be as well to include it. Traders had agreed to handle 
this grain for famine purposes at Is. 6d. per bag, and early in 
February the Argentine maize was available at most stations, 
and from then on was used in all cases of famine relief. The 
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cost of Argentine maize to the Department averaged 10s. 64d. 
per bag against a probable cost of 30s. per bag if the importation 
had not been made. 

Up to the 27th of September when the whole position was 
reviewed and the Department created, it was estimated that some 
70,000 persons had been issued with rations. The following table 
shows the number of persons dealt with by Famine Officers during 
the period 11th October, 1933, to 30th April, 1934. To this figure 
must be added several thousands dealt with by the Missions with 
their own money and with the 1,482 bags issued to them by the 
Government :— 





soar Non-workers 

District. Workers. and Dependents. Total 
Butha Buthe (and 142 5,441 5,583 

part of Se 
Berea ... 105 1,115 1,220 
Maseru ... ihe 540 5,846 6,386 
Mafeteng ae 1,015 10,079 11,094 
Mohale’s Hoek. 661 6,776 7,437 
Quthing aa 265 5,545 5,810 
2,728 34,802 37,530 





All men sufficiently able-bodied were classed as workers and 
were employed in gangs on various works. They and their 
families were given a month’s ration in advance and the worker 
Was required to perform 26 days works before he was entitled to 
a further supply. After completing the 26 days it was optional 
for him to obtain further food and do some more work or to go 
home. A considerable amount of work was accomplished by relief 
workers, more especially during December and January when 
several thousands were employed on the main roads assisting the 
permanent road parties, which, without this additional labour, 
would have been in a very bad condition and practically impassable 
owing to the exceptionally heavy rains. 

The following was the expenditure incurred in connexion with 
Famine Relief :— 

From August to 27th September, 1933 ete 12,327 
Cost of feeding (which includes cost of trans- 
port by traders) from 11th October, 1933, to 


30th April, 1934 vas : 27,627 
Cost of organization (including allowances, 

motor mileage, etc.) ss eee 1,499 
For tools, transport, equipment, etc. ... a 2,418 





Total £43,871 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 


REPORI OF THE CHIEF SECRETARY TO 
GOVERNMENT FOR THE YEAR 1933. 


CHAPTER I. 
Geography, including Climate and History. 
The Federated Malay States comprise four States: Perak, 


Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, the federation of which 
was effected by treaty in 1895. 


Perak. 

Perak is the northernmost of the three States on the West 
Coast of the Peninsula. It comprises 7,800 square miles. On 
the North it borders with Province Wellesley, Kedah and Siam; 
on the East it is separated from Kelantan and Pahang by the 
main range of granite mountains that forms the backbone of 
the Peninsula. The Perak river (170 miles long) is the principal 
river of the State. The capital of the State is Taiping. 

Perak is ruled by a dynasty that claims descent from the 
last Malay Sultan of Malacca. From 1650 onwards, the Dutch 
endeavoured to get a monopoly of the tin exported from Perak, 
establishing near the mouth of the Perak river several factories, 
which the Malays, from time to time, cut off and destroved. 
In 1765 the Sultan made a treaty with the Dutch. 


British influence began eurly in the XIXth century. A treaty 
with Penang in 1814 secured to British subjects the right to free 
trade in Perak. In 1826 the Sultan ceded to the British the 
Dindings and the Island of Pangkor as posts for the suppression 
of piracy, and agreed to rely solely on the protection of Great 

, Britain. From 1872 to 1874 there was almost continuous 
fighting of more or less severity between rival factions of Chinese 
in the Larut district where valuable tin deposits had been found. 

Having regard to the anarchy which prevailed, Sir Andrew 
Clarke, in 1874, induced the Perak chiefs to sign the Pangkor 
Treaty, and to accept thereby a Resident whose advice should 
be “asked and acted upon on all questions other than those 
touching Malay religion and custom’’. The present Ruler is 
His Highness Paduka Sri Sultan Iskandar Shah, G.c.M.a.. 
K.c.v.o., ibni Al-Marhum Al-Sultan Tdris. 
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SELANGOR. 


Selangor (3,150 square miles), also on the West Coast is 
separated from Pahang on the East by the main mountain range 
of the Peninsula and from Negri Sembilan by the Sepang river. 
Port Swettenham, the principal harbour of the Federated Malay 
States, is situated on the estuary of the Klang river in this 
State. Kuala Lumpur, the Federal capital, and also the capital 
of the State, is situated some thirty miles further up the 
Klang river. 


During the period of Portuguese ascendency, little is known 
of the Selangor coast. The Dutch opened factories for the 
purchase of tin at Kuala Selangor and at Kuala Linggi 
In 1718 a.p., Daeng Chelak, a Bugis chief, who had married 
2 Johore princess, settled at Kuala Selangor, and about 1780 
their descendant was recognised as Sultan Salehu'd-din by the 
Ruler of Perak. The throne has remained in the same family 
ever since. 


In 1818, the Sultan of Selangor made a commercial treaty 
with the East India Company at Penang. In 1874, anarchy 
prevailed amongst the Malay chiefs of Selangor, and pirates 
ravaged the coastal trade. The Sultan’s difficulties were such 
that he was glad to accept a British Resident, and to come 
under the protection of Great Britain. The present Ruler 
is His Highness Sultan Ala’idin Sulaiman Shah, G.c.M.G., ibni 
Al-Marhum Raja Muda Musa. 


NeGRr SEMBILAN. 


Negri Sembilan, South of Selangor, comprises 2,550 square 
miles. On the South it borders on Johore and on the East 
on Pahang. In the southern part of the State the great 
mountain range has disappeared and the water-parting between 
the West and the East Coasts is merely hilly and in places nearly 
flat ground. Seremban is the capital. 


This federation of ‘“‘Nine States’’ consists of the four major 
States of Sungei Ujong, Jelebu, Johol and Rembau, and the 
five minor States of Ulu Muar, Jempul, Terachi, Gunong Pasir 
and Inas. In the XVth century, it was ruled by Chiefs of the 
old kingdom of Malacca. Nearly all the Malay inhabitants 
of the ‘‘Nine States’’ are descended from immigrants from 
Menangkabau in Sumatra, and have an interesting matrilineal 
sociological system. After the wresting of Malacca from the 
Portuguese by the Dutch and the Johore Malays in 1641 a.p_, 
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Johore took a leading part in Negri Sembilan politics until 
1773 a.p., when the Undang or Ruling Chiefs of the four major 
States brought from Sumatra a Yam Tuan named Raja Melewar, 
ancestor of the present Yang-di-pertuan Besar. 


In 1874, the Dato’ Klana, Chief of Sungei Ujong, the most 
important of the ‘‘Nine States’’ invited and obtained the 
assistance of the British Government to maintain his rule, and 
the appointment of a British Resident. In 1883, Jelebu applied 
for a British officer; and Rembau agreed to refer all its disputes 
to the British Government, and in 1887 accepted a British 
adviser. In 1889, the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti and the Rulers 
of Tampin and Rembau asked for a Resident, and agreed to a 
confederation known as ‘The Old Negri Sembilan’’. In 1895, 
the Resident of this confederation took charge of Sungei Ujong 
and of Jelebu, and the modern Negri Sembilan was constituted. 
Finally, in 1898, the Yam Tuan of Sri Menanti was elected 
titular Ruler of the whole State. The present Ruler is His 
Highness Tuanku  Abdulrahman, k.c.M.g., ibni Al-Marhum 
Tuanku Muhammad, Yang-di-pertuan Besar, Negri Sembilan. 


PAHANG. 

Pahang, the only State of the Federation on the East Coast, 
comprises 14,000 square miles. It is bordered on the South by 
Johore, on the West by Negri Sembilan, Selangor and Perak, 
and on the North by Trengganu and Kelantan. The highest 
mountain in the Peninsula (Tahan, 7,184 feet) is in this State 


The dynasty that ruled Pahang also claims descent from 
the Rulers of the royal house of Malacca, and before that hous? 
died out in 1699 its Pahang branch provided several Rulers 
for the senior throne of Johore which directly represented the: 
Malaeca dynasty. Later, Pahang fell under the suzerainty 
of the new Sultans of Johore, who, when they removed to Lingga, 
left a Dato’ Bendahara in charge of Pahang. 


Tn 1887, Sir Frederick Weld negotiated a treaty with the 
Bendahara of Pahang, promising British help in the event 
of external attack, and. arranging for a British agent to be 
stationed at his capital. At the same time, the title of Sultan 
was substituted for that of Dato’ Bendahara. In 1888, the Sultan 
applied for and obtained British protection, and the appointment 
of a Resident. The present Ruler is His Highness Al-Sultan 
Abu Bakar Ri’avatu’d-din Al-Mu’ad-dzam Shah, c.m.c., ibni 
Al-Marhum Al-Sultan Abdullah. 
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CLIMATE, 

The characteristic features of the climate of Malaya are 
uniform temperature, high humidity and copious rainfall, and 
arise mainly from the maritime exposure of the Peninsula. By 
uniform temperature is meant the lack of serious temperature 
variation throughout the year; the daily range of temperature is 
generally between 10° and 15°F. at coastal stations and between 
15° and 20°F. at inland stations. The variation of temperature 
throughout the year is very small and. excessive temperatures 
which are found in continental tropical areas are never 
experienced. In this connection it may be noted that an air 
temperature of 100°F. has very rarely been recorded in Malaya 
under standard conditions. 


The variation of rainfall is the most important feature in 
the seasonal division of the year, but as this is not the same 
everywhere and as it is due to the more uniform periodic changes 
in the wind, the wind changes are usually spoken of when seasons 
are mentioned. There are four seasons which we can distinguish, 
namely, that of the South-West Monsoon, that of the North- 
East Monsoon, und two shorter seasons separating the end of 
each of these from the beginning of the other. 


The winds of the South-West Monsoon, as experienced in 
Malaya, are very light and at the ground are almost completely 
lost in stronger local circulations such as the land and sea 
breezes which are a regular feature. 


The North-Kast Monsoon occurs at the season which 
corresponds with the winter of the northern latitudes. This 
wind is actually the normal North-East Trade Wind which moves 
south at this time of the year and is strengthened by the low 
temperatures on the continent of Asia. As a consequence it is a 
much stronger and steadier wind than the South-West Monsoon 
so far as Malaya is concerned. 


The times of commencement of the monsoons vary to some 
extent. The South-West Monsoon is usually established in the 
latter part of May or early in June and ends in September. The 
North-East Monsoon usually commences in late October or 
November and ends in March. 


The seasonal variation of rainfall in Malaya is of three types. 
Along the East Coast, and for some miles inland, the maximum 
rainfall occurs with the North-East Monsoon, the remainder of 
the year being comparatively dry. There is a steady increase 
of rainfall month by month from May or June to December, 
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followed by a steady decrease on to the middle of the yeur. 
Over the inland districts and along the greater part of the 
West Coast the maximum rainfall usually occurs in October and 
November. A second rainy season, though not so pronounced, 
occurs in March and April, the middle periods of the monsoons 
being comparatively dry. 


The yearly rainfall is high over the whole of the Peninsula. 
the driest station of those at which records have been kept being 
Jelebu, with an average of 65 inches. The highest rainfall 
recorded occurs in the Larut Hills near Taiping where the 
average at ‘‘The Cottage’ (4,513 ft.) is 287 inches. Taiping 
itself, at the foot of these hills, has the highest rainfall of the 
low-level stations with an average of 166 inches. The high 
rainfall of this area is exceptional and at other hill stations at 
approximately the same height, but in the main range’ of 
mountains, the average rainfall is lower; Fraser’s Hill for 
example averages 110 inches and Cameron Highlands 107 inches. 


The nights are reasonably cool everywhere and although the 
days are frequently hot, and, on account of the high humidity 
somewhat oppressive, it very rarely happens that refreshing sleep 
is not obtained at night. The effect of the heat and humidity 
is, however, cumulative, and after a few years Europeans 
require a change to a bracing climate if their health is to be 
maintained. 


At the hill stations conditions are very different. Uniformity 
of temperature is still found but the temperature itself is, 
naturally, much lower. The highest temperature recorded at 
Fraser’s Hill (4,200 feet) is 81°F. and at Tanah Rata, Cameron 
Highlands (4,750 feet), 79°F. The coolest night temperature 
recorded at Fraser’s Hill is 55°F. and at Tanah Rata 42°F. or 
only 10°F. above freezing. 


CHAPTER II. 


Government. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE STATES. 

The supreme authority in each State is vested in the Sultan 
or the Ruler in State Council. His Highness the Sultan or the 
Ruler presides over the State Council. The British Resident is 
a member, and in Perak and Selangor, the Secretary to 
Resident also is a member. 
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The State Council of Negri Sembilan comprises two 
Chambers, the Council of the Yang-di-pertuan Besar and 
Undangs, and the Lower Chamber or State Council. Legislation 
is introduced into the State Council and if passed is submitted 
to His Highness and the Undangs for amendment or 
confirmation, and assent is finally given by His Highness and the 
Undangs. Matters which concern Muhammadan religion and 
Malay customs are dealt with by the Upper Chamber which 
legislates on such matters by means of Orders in Council and 
also exercises the statutory executive powers vested in the 
State Council. 


Tue FEpEration. 

In 1895, a Treaty was signed by the Rulers of the four 
States by which they agreed to constitute their countries into 
a Federation which was to be known as the Federated Malay 
States and to be administered under the advice of the British 
Government, while all existing treaties and arrangements were 
to stand. The State Councils agreed to the appointment of an 
officer to be styled Resident-General (a title which has since 
been altered to Chief Secretary to Government) as the agent 
and representative of the British Government under the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements. They agreed to follow his 
advice in all matters of administration other than those touching 
the Muhammadan religion, provided that the relations between 
the Malay Rulers and the British Residents remained unaffected - 
In 1909, a Federal Council was created in order to give effect 
to a desire for the joint arrangement of all matters of common 
interest to the Federation or affecting more than one State. 
The Federal Council, which was reconstituted in 1927, consistec| 
in 1983 of the High Commissioner for the Malay States (an 
appointment held ex officio by the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements) as President; the Chief Secretary to Government . 
Federated Malay States; the four British Residents; the Legs! 
Adviser; the Financial Adviser; the Adviser on Medical and 
Health Services, Malay States; the Controller of Labour; the 
General Manager for Railways; the Director of Education ; 
the Commissioner of ‘rade and Customs; the Secretary for 
Chinese Affairs; one Ofticial Member nominated by the High 
Commissioner and twelve Unofficial Members who are nominate] 
by the High Commissioner with the approval of His Majesty the 
King. The Federal Council passes all laws affecting more 
than one State, but such legislation is enacted by the Rulers 
of the Federated Malay States by and with the advice and 
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consent of the Federal Council. It still retains the supreme 
financial control within the Federation, but each State Council 
now appropriates in a State Supply Enactment the expenditure 
in respect of purely State services up to a definite sum allocated 
to the State beforehand by resolution of the Federal Council. 


Locan GovERNMENT. 

For the purposes of local Government the Federated Malay 
States are divided into 24 districts in each of which there is a 
Sanitary Board, a Licensing Board, a Health Board and in a 
few districts a Drainage Board. Each Board is composed of 
officials and non-officials, the former being members ex officio, 
while the latter are influential residents of the district nominated 
by the Resident of the State in which the district is situated. 
The Sanitary Boards are the sanitary authority in the towns and 
larger villages. They are responsible also for street lighting. 
rating, town planning and municipal matters generally. The 
Health Boards are responsible for health ‘matters in rural 
districts. The Licensing Boards control the licensing of the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. The Drainage Boards are appointed for 
certain flat and low-lying districts on the West Coast, and are 
charged with the administration of drainage works in their 
districts. 


CHAPTER III. 


Population. 

The population of the Federated Malay States on the 
30th June, 1933, was estimated to be 1,597,770. In estimating 
the population for 1933 the method of calculation by geometrical 
progression has been abandoned in favour of a balancing equation 
method. The figure thus calculated is reached after making 
allowance for the excess of births over deaths and the difference 
between the records of emigration and immigration during the 
year. The population figures for the four Federated Malay 
States in relation to the various races, calculated on this basis, 
have been supplied by the Registrar-General of Statistics. 
Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. It is 
considered that by this means a more accurate estimation of the 
population is reached in a country such as Malaya which is 
subject to somewhat sharp fluctuations in respect of the numbers 
of the non-Malay inhabitants. The total population is swelled 
by immigration in times of prosperity and shrinks through 





emigration during a period of economic stress such as has ruled 
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for the past two or three years. Under such variable conditions 
a population estimated on a basis of geometrical progression may 
be expected to give fallacious birth and death-rates subject, 
from year to year, to sharp fluctuations not altogether related 
to the actual incidence of births and deaths in the area affected. 


The population represents : 


State, Malays, Chinese. Indians. Non-Asiaties. Others. Totai_ 
Perak .. 282,445 ... 292,404 ... 129,698 ... 2,209... 6,383... 713,139 
Selangor —_... 128,244... 220,718 ... 128,817 ... 2,615 ... 10,241... 490,635 
Negri Sembilan 90,734 ... 83,492... 40,363... 807... 3,194... 218,590 
Pahang . 114,228... 47,506... 11,874... 857... 1,441... 175,406 





Total ... 615,651 ... 644,120 ... 310,752 ... 5,988 ... 21,259 ... 1,597.770 





Brrerus. 

There were 56,787 births registered during the year, an 
increase of 1,616 over the total of 55,171 births in the previous 
year. The increase was distributed fairly evenly throughout 
the States of Perak, Negri Sembilan and Pahang; Selangor was 
alone in showing a slight decrease. The increase in the other 
States was due almost entirely to an increase in the number 
of Malay births which registered a percentage increase of 9.2. 


The birth-rate was 35.5 per mille compared with 31.2 per 
mille in 1932 and 33.3 per mille in 1931. 


Of the total births recorded, 29,689 were males and 27,098 
were females thus giving a sex ratio of male births to female 
births of 110; 100. 

DEaTHs. 

Thirty-two thousand three hundred and forty deaths were 

recorded in 1933, an increase of 2,343 over the previous year. 


The crude death-rate was 20.2 per mille compared with 
a crude death-rate of 16.9 per mille in the previous year and 
19.1 per mille in 1931. The rate for 1933 shows an increase but 
part of this increase can be attributed to the change in the 
method of estimating the population already alluded to. The rate 
for 1932 probably did not represent the true position in view 
of the admitted fallacies in the method then employed of 
estimating the population by geometrical progression. 

The death-rate for Malays was 22.00 per mille and proved 
highest in Perak and lowest in Selangor. The non-Asiatic death- 


rate showed an appreciable decrease from 3.2 per mille in 1932 
to 2.5 per mille in 1933. 
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Inrant Morratity, 


The number of deaths of infants under one year of age 
occurring in each thousand infants born alive was 146 compared 
with 137 in the previous year. The increase was common to all 
the Federated Malay States except Pahang. In seeking for a 
cause for the higher rate of mortality amongst infants the 
explanation which appears to be most convincing is one 
associated with the economic stress of the past two years which 
now appears to be manifesting itself in a lowered vitality of 
mothers and infants. 


A comparison of the infant mortality rates of the following 
five towns offers an index of health conditions which is derived 
from known and reliable data. 


Inrant DratTis PER MILLE. 


1933. 1932. 
Kuala Lumpur ... ean s  146 a 138 
Ipoh ae oe ay an 98 ce 91 
Taiping... coy eas w= 151 we 4d 
Seremban ths ee vee. 070 we. 188 
Kuala Lipis Be a8 .. 129 we 148 


Taste I. 


BIrTH-RATES IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES ACCORDING TO 
Races For THE PeErrop 1923-1933*, peR MILLE. 


Year. Malays. Chinese. Indians. All races. 
1923 = =86.0 0... VEB ust, 202s S2. <233 
1924 ae, ete. eee) 22058 wise ORM we DT 
1925 bel? 36EL awe 28:3... 28.5... 28.1 
1927 ve BHD. BOLT «= 28.50. B08 
1928 we ATA 845 A 8D. 
1929 wer BRGY ee OT6s “sear ABB? 08 824 
1930 eu 1395> aus: 2409) 25 37.9) i. 8605 
1931 we 87.8 0. BIB. 82.80 1. 88.8 
1932 ieee 18656; es:. 228.65 «f. ~ 20:2 .. 81.2 
1983 w= 89.3 0... 383.1 -. 84.6 1... 85.5 





* The records of the vital statistics for the State of Pahang for the 
year 1926 were lost in the great flood. 
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Taste IT. 


SUMMARY OF BIRTH-RATES IN THE FEDERATED MaLay STATES 
PER MILLE AccoRDING TO STATES AND Races For 1933. 








State, Malay, Chinese. Indian, Non-Asiatic. Others. Ail races. 
Perak a -. 400 .. 306 2. 342 2. 186 2. 501. 35.2 
Selangor... - $89 ... 361 ... 368 .. 264 .. 86 .. 36.4 
Negri Sembilan ... 41.9 ... 31.9 ... 304 ... 25 .. 94 2. 33.3 
Pahang... w 85.7 0. 360 0. 307 2. — .. 49 .. 35.2 

FMS. ... 39.3 ... 338.1 .. 346 ... 168 .. 211 .. 35.5 
Taste IIT. 


DEATH-RATES IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES ACCORDING TO 
Races FoR THE PERIop 1923-1933*, pER MILLE. 














Year. Malay. Chinese. Indian. All races. 
T0238: an. 2G an OBB: as 29 se WAT 
1924 sa, S242" oy 28.8 as BNO wy 2322. 
1925 seu IO aia, BIDE. ais ARBRE . eee, BBG 
1927 we (264 ten BAM te, BRO ce. BORE 
1628 nix, BA we “BOIBK ae, 80! ccs, “QBIO 
1929 ws 28 «2 29:6 25. 284 oo. 24:6 
19380, a, 204 Gs BOA «: 218 oc BED 
1931 es HBS! ese TBO ais BOB . a. W927 
1932 vad 19.1 nee 164: an. Dba - an Is 
1998. 22.0, Bw 9.7. 20.2 
Taste IV. 

SumMARY OF DEATH-RATES IN THE FEDERATED Matay STaTES 
PER MILLE ACCORDING TO STATES AND Races For 1933. 
State. Mulay, Chinese. Indian, Non-Asiatic, Others. All mices. 

Perak ef sty, “2316! 4: 2018) DID ae ED ce DB 2c: BL 
Selangor... sage DOD ee TRB ee ABB ea “WD re, 2S ies TBS 
Negri Sembilan ... 22.3... 17.4 ... 190 .. 12 .. 63 .. 19.5 
Pahang... Beko MEG pig AOI. ae BU ee, See BID ce Ores 

FEMS ois 220.35 TNS sce UG ac BIG cs, LOBE ccc. 202 








* The records of the vital statistics for the State of Pahang for the 
year 1926 were lost in the great flood. 
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Taste V. 


Summary oF DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES AT DIFFERENT AGES IN THE 
FEDERATED MAaLay STATES ACCORDING TO STATES FOR THE 
Yrar 1933. 





AGE Group, 





: = By | Grand 
State. Vnder| 14 | 3.9 | 10-19 | years | total. 


car, (years. [years. | years. |y and 
year. i over, 








Perak ... 








906 15,496 
Selangor 399 5,936, 
Negri Sembilan — .../1,138} 681 182] 348] 441) 407] 815 4,267 
Pahang aay | 918} 586] 208) 123] 266) 355] B82] BUS] 4,841 








Total ...|8,20% 
































Taste VI. 


StumMary oF Inrant Mortanity Raves 1x THE FEDERATED MALay 
STATES ACCORDING TO States AND Racks FoR THE YEAR 1933. 
PER THOUSAND BIRTHS. 





State. Malay. Chinese. Indian. 
Perak adie he 19... 1830... 149 
Selangor one vw EBR ee 146s ye 148 
Negri Sembilan 0... 149 0... 155 125 
Pahang os ese Ad ose 40" See 88, 
Average rate a WIAD 623 WB... «189 





Taste VIL. 


Ixeant Mortaurry Rates. Ati NarioNanries, 1933. 








Infant 

State. Infant deaths. Births. mortality rates. 
Perak we we 8.695 25,048. 148 
Selangor : WRG... TAR 
Negri Sembilan ... ZUG Reet VET. 
Pahang 6.166 0... 149 
F.M.S SO.T8T 146 
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Taste VIII. 


Summary oF Inrant Morranity Rates (ALL STATES AND ALL 
Races) IN THE FEDERATED Matay STaTES FOR THE Psriop 
1923-1933.* 


Infant mortality 
Year. rate per mille. 
1923 sing eae eee fe dae seg 180 
1924 aaa ee vee ie ois See 181 
1925 bie gh re ny ade ip 177 
1927 "ia ais Soe roe es are 203 
1928 wee eX deg eae i iad 182 
1929 ae tas void sae see oar 178 
1930 nai aaa at sai ae a 163 
1931 Ses ae ake age se re 139 
1932 ee oes a ne or ain 137 
1933, aye a wee ite eae tad 146 


CHAPTER IV. 


Health. 

It is satisfactory to be in a position to record comparatively 
healthy conditions during 1933 following a year which was itself 
remarkable for its low sickness rate. The number of admissions 
to Government hospitals was 76,297 in 1933 compared with 
85,978 in 1932. The decline in the hospital admissions during 
the past two years may be attributed mainly to the large exodus 
of Chinese and Indian labourers which has been imposed by the 
severe economic depression. The demand for Chinese labour 
on tin mines was curtailed still further during 1983 by the 
application of the tin quota under the International Tin 
Restriction Agreement. It may be confidently predicted that 
with a return of even a moderate degree of prosperity and the 
removal of restriction on the production of tin, the hospitals 
and their staffs will be called upon to cater for a greater number 
of sick. With an influx of labourers on a large scale from China 
and India, the latter with their dependents, the standard of 
health may be expected to decline and the incidence of disease 
to imerease. Experience supports the belief that many 
immigrants possess low powers of resistance against some of the 
communicable diseases prevalent in this country. Tt may thus 
be inferred that health statistics compiled for the past two years 





* The records of the vital statistics for the State of Pahang for the 
year 1926 were lost in the great flood. 
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reflect the double advantage that many decrepit and sub- 
healthy labourers have left the country and few susceptible 
immigrants have entered it; and further that these favourable 
eonditions cannot be regarded as permanently established. 


SumMary oF PrincipaL Causes oF DEATHS IN THE FEDERATED 
MALAY STATES ACCORDING TO STATES FOR THE YEAR 1933. 
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EASES. 





Prevattixc Dr 

Malaria.—There was an increase in the number of recorded 
cases of malaria in certain areas. The increase was most marked 
in Perak where 8,165 patients suffering from malaria were 
admitted to Government hospitals in 1933 compared with 7.28 
so ndmitted in 1932. There was, however, a decrease in Selangor 
where 2,940 cases of malaria were admitted to Government 
hospitals compared with 3,338 admissions in 1982. All cases 
of malaria admitted to hospital are accurately diagnosed and 
the number of such cases may therefore be regarded as a more 
reliable index of the incidence of the disease in the areas served 
by such hospitals than the number of deaths occurring outside 
hospital which are returned as due to this cause. During the 
year an attempt has been made to classify the diseases known 
generally by the term ‘‘demam”’ to ensure more accurate returns 
on the part of the untrained Deputy Registrars who certify a 
large number of the medically unattended deaths occurring in 
the kampongs. As a substitute for quinine in the treatment of 
malaria a comparatively new drug known as ‘‘Atebrin’’ has 
been tried in some districts. Experience in Perak tends to show 
that its use has reduced to some extent the expenditure on the 
treatment of malaria and that its extended use may probably 
result in a diminution of the number of admissions for malaria 
to hospitals. The recommendation of the Health Organisation 
of the League of Nations touching a new method of giving 
quinine was tricd in Perak with encouraging results. The anti- 
malarial measures throughout the country have been maintained 
as adequately as the need for strict economy permitted. Should 
evidence accumulate of further recrudescence of malaria in any of 
the States, increased expenditure on anti-malarial measures may 





become nece: 

Dysentery and Diarrhoca.—There was a decrease in the 
number of deaths under these headings in 1933. One thousand 
one hundred and eighty-four deaths were recorded compared 
with 1,300 in 1932. The highest rate was in Selangor and the 
lowest in Perak. 


sary. 


Pneumonia.—One thousand five hundred and sixty-six 
deaths were recorded as due to pneumonia compared with 2.335 
in 1982. The decrease is noteworthy as indicating a possibly 
increased resistance on the part of the community to one 
of the widespread and frequently fatal microbic diseases. 
The explanation may be sought in the exodus of feeble 
and sub-healthy labourers during the previous two years already 
allnded to. 
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Tuberculosis.—Tuberculosis in various forms was responsible 
for 1,409 deaths compared with 1,627 in 1982. All the deaths 
which occurred in 1933 except 67 were due to the pulmonary 
form of the disease which continues to present one of the major 
health problems facing the Health Department. Five hundred 
and one of the deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis occurred in 
urban areas. a fact which suggests the lines on which preventive 
measures may be most profitably pursued. As the disease is 
most prevalent in overcrowded areas the chief efforts must be 
directed to remedying conditions conducing to the crowding of 
ignorant communities into insanitary dwellings in concentrated 
areas. Efforts on these lines, coupled with the education of 
the masses on the elements of healthy home conditions and 
personal hygiene are engaging constant attention and the 
following table presents figures which offer encouragement to 
persist on these lines. : 


Deaths from Ratio of deaths 
tuberculosis occurring from tuberculosis 
Year. in Government per 100.000 
hospitals. population. 
9240... me 83 1,037 ose 73.1 
1925... ise a 1,051 ese 72.6 
1926... ath on 995 ae 7.4 
1927... ot ae 1,118 ror 74.2 
; 1928... Br a 1,074 Mie 70.0 
1929... ies che 1,078 eas 64.4 
1980... aa Bh 1,061 Bat 61.5 
1931... eae Bae 975 ee 56.6 
1932 2-8 Bie cs 919 ig 51.9 
1933... os ae 821 ae 514 


Leprosy.—Sungei_ Buloh Settlements—There were 1,082 
patients at the beginning of the year. This number had grown 
to 1,104 at the end of the vear in spite of the transfer of 
100 patients to Pulau Jerejak. The total number of those 
treated in the settlement during the year amounted to 1,531, 
The settlement was built to accommodate 880. The need for 
increased accommodation is therefore manifest and is becoming 
increasingly pressing. The settlement is rapidly gaining the 
confidence of the community and the increasing number of 
applications from lepers for admission and treatment is already 
a serious embarrassment to the administration faced with the 
problem of accommodating them. If one may so regard 
it, a gratifying feature has been the increased admission, for 
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treatment, of Malays. Eight Malays were admitted in 1932: 
42 were admitted in 1933. The question of the extension of this 
and other settlements is receiving serious attention. 


Modern treatment has been carried out extensively. 
Persistent propaganda, improved organisation, and insistence on 
regularity of treatment by intramuscular and _ intra-dermal 
injections of ethyl esters have succeeded in firmly establishing 
amongst the inmates the popularity and confidence in this form 
of treatment. Tt is particularly gratifying to those concerned in 
treatment to find patients in increasing numbers voluntarily 
subjecting themselves to treatment by the painful process of 
intra-derma] injections. The measure of success attained may 
be gauged by the number of those freed from leprosy. One 
hundred and fifty-one patients were discharged during 1933 in 
whom the disease had been wrrested, and it was satisfactory te 
be able to free all these patients without danger to the public. 


Kuala Lumpur Leper Asylum—This asylum is used solely 
for the accommodation of advanced and incurable cases. There 
were 873 patients at the beginning of the vear and 330 at the 
end. The population is entirely Chinese excepting one Malay 
on the subordinate staff and one Eurasian. Patients are 
permitted less freedom than at Sungei Buloh but the patients 
enjoy certain amenities and discipline is well maintained. 


Pulau Pangkor Laut—This leper settlement contains 
57 males and 24 females. All are Malays. Treatment ir 
administered once a week by the Deputy Medical Officer. 
Dindings. Ten patients in whom the disease was arrested were 
discharged during the vear, 14 were transferred to Sungei Buloh 
and 11 died. 


Venereal Discases.--The number of patients attending the 
venereal diseases clinics has shown a steady decline during 
the past few years. The total number of cases of venereal 
disease treated in the Federated Malay States in each of the 
last: five years was: 


1929... ee ie Ba? a ... 40,802 
1980. oe We SS ite -. 85,734 
1931 ans aa ao hs aad ... 81,817 
1982 oar eat Bes oe mh . 24,866 
1933 ee Oe ae oes .. 19,394 


This satisfactory decline may be attributed to several factors 
but it is significant that it has been consistent and progressive 
since the policy of closing the known brothels has been pursued 
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since 1929 onwards. Other factors, which have been found to 
be coincident with a lessened incidence in other regions cannot, 
however, be ignored. To mention a few: (a) The provision on 
a large seale of fa 





ities for free treatment which has quickly 
rendered many cases no longer contagious. (b) The economic 
crisis which has no doubt curtailed the number of visits to 
brothels. (c) The increase in the sex ratio of females to males 
amongst the Chinese. (d) The favourable effect of propaganda. 
(¢) The exodus of a large number of labourers many of whom, 
especially the Chinese, are unmarried and particularly subject 
to venereal infection. 


HosPITALS AND OTHER MeEpIcaL InstiTuTIons. 


The following table shows the average daily number of 
patients in the Government hospitals of each State, the total 
number of patients admitted during the year, the total number 
of deaths, and the death-rate per hundred admissions, for the 
years 1932 and 1933: 











Average Total number Deaths per 
State. daily number of patients Deaths. hundred 
of patients. admitted. admissions. 
(eaaSeS eae CRIES ra (a ee 
1932, 1983, 1932, 1933, 1932. b 1932, 1933, 
Perak «-» 1,582 1,308 ... 44,383 33,579 ... 3,386 2,911 ... 7.62 8.67 
Selangor «+ 1,023 976 ... 20,694 20,251 ... 1,825 1,616 ... 8.82 7.97 
N. Sembilan... 670 694 ... 12,279 13,004... 954 912... 7.77 7.01 
Pahang s 400 428... 8,622 9,463... 5x3 73 6.18 





Total... 3,675 3,406 ... 85,978 76,297 ... 6,748 6,024 ... 7.85 7.89 





The total number of out-patients treated at hospitals and 
dispensaries (including travelling dispensaries), apart from those 
treated at special institutions such ag infant welfare centres, 
venereal disease clinics, ete., was 649,765: the corresponding 
figure for 1932 was 696,838. 


Lxrant WELFARE CENTRES, 

There ure six centres, at Kuala Lumpur, Klang, Ipoh, 
Taiping, Telok Anson and Seremban. The total number of 
attendunces during the year was 182,800 compared with 171,243 
in 19382. In addition to the work done at the centres themselves, 
a very great number of visits were paid by the staff to the 
homes of the people for the purpose of instruction and assistance 
in matters connected with maternity and child welfare. 
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CentrRaAL MENTAL Hospitau. 

The number of patients on the 31st December, 1933, was 
2,506. This figure is less by 66 than that of the previous year. 
The admissions from all sources totalled 798. 

Males. Females. Total. 
577 4a 221 a8 798 


Included in the admissions are patients from Kedah, Perlis and 
Trengganu. 


The most frequent form of mental disorder admitted was 
confusional insanity with 258 cases. Dementia praecox 
accounted for 180; mania for 61 and melancholia _ for 
57 admissions. 


Six hundred and eight patients were discharged during the 
year. Three hundred and thirty-six of these had recovered thus 
giving a recovery rate on the number admitted of 42.15 per cent. 
This rate compares favourably with the recovery rate in modern 
mental institutions in Great Britain. The practice of discharging 
patients as early as possible was continued throughout the year. 


Two hundred and thirty-eight patients died. This total is 
greater by 57 than the previous year. The death-rate was 
7.07 per cent. 


The general health of the Mental Hospital was good. 
notwithstanding a higher incidence of malaria in the first half 
of the year. There were 194 cases of malaria compared with 
54 in 1932. The incidence compared with the number of 
residents is not regarded as alarming but has received due 
attention. 


The farms have been fully occupied and the volume of 
produce has increased. The pig farm continued to prosper and 
supplied all the pork required throughout the year with the 
exception of one week’s requirements. 


DecrEPIT SETTLEMENT, 

There were 584 inmates at the beginning of the year and 
624 remained at the end. The system of admission was altered 
during the year. In place of admission by a Magistrate’s order 
a recommendation from the Protector of Chinese was accepted. 
By this change it has been found easier to make the rate of 
adinission and type of applicant conform to the capacity and 
policy of the settlement. The discipline of the settlement has 
been good and employment has been found for the inmates in 
basket making, clog making and vegetable cultivation. 


viotizea wy Google 
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CHAPTER V. y 
Housing. 

The subject of housing in the Federated Maluy States may 
be treated in its relation to buildings within Sanitary Board 
or urban areas on the one hand and to accommodation in rural 
districts on the other; in either case it admits of a dual 
classification, i.e., housing of (1) salaried or employer elusses, 
and (2) wage-earning or labouring classes. 


Housing Wituin Sanitary Boarp Argas. 

Control over housing in Sanitary Board areas is exercised 
through the Building By-laws of the Sanitary Boards Enact- 
ment. The houses occupied by sularied Government servants 
are erected by Government according to standard approved plans 
and are divided into certain classes or grades according to the 
salary of the officer concerned, the oecupant normally being 
charged the monthly rent laid down for the particular cl 
or grade. The houses of the merchants, traders and professional 
practitioners either stand in their own grounds (this is almost 
invariably the case among Europeans) or conform to the shop- 
house type. Such shop-houses are generally two-storied, the 
occupier plying his trade downstairs and living above his 
work. 





For Government employees of the wage-earning class, e.g. 
labourers in the Sanitary Boards, Publie Works and Health 
Departments, lines or barracks are provided free of rent and 
are erected according to plans approved by the Public Works 
and Health Departments. In the larger towns such lines 
are of permanent, in the smaller Sanitary Board areas. of 
semi-permanent construction. Periodical inspections of such 
lines ensure that the general living conditions remain 
satisfactory. 


Non-Government labourers live either in the permanent 
Chinese shop-house type or in the semi-permanent or temporary 
Malay house type of dwelling. Regular inspection of the shop- 
house type of dwelling, which is almost exclusively oceupied by 
Chinese, is carried out by the Sanitary Board staff. to see that 
no overcrowding takes place. 


The Malay type of labourer’s house is usually built off the 
ground and constructed of plank-flocrs and walls with palm-thatch 
roofs. As a rule these Malay houses are erected by the owner 
of the land and rented out to tenants, but not infrequently the 
sub-lessee pays a ground rent to the landlord and ereets the 
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building himself. Houses of this type erected on the outskirts 
of towns have until recently normally been of a temporary type; 
however, most Sanitary Boards nowadays insist on the erection 
of houses of a more permanent pattern and a considerable 
improvement may, therefore, confidently be looked to for the 
future. 


All persons living within Sanitary Board areas receive 
in return for assessment payments certain services in respect 
of water, drainage, anti-malarial works, lighting, seavenging and 
conservancy. 


Encouraging results have followed efforts to improve housing 
conditions in Sanitary Board areas by the giving of free advice 
to prospective builders on construction and siting problems. 


HovusineG Oursipe Sanitary Boarp AREAS. 


(1).—ACCOMMODATION FOR THE SALARIED OR EMPLOYER CLASS. 
All houses erected by Government conform to some standard 
type plan. There is no restriction of design or construction on 
private individuals, for the most part estate or mine managers 
and fairly well-to-do Asiatics, but their houses are as a rule 
of permanent construction with ample accommodation and 
ventilation. 


(2).—ACCOMMODATION FOR THE WAGE-EARNING OR LABOURING CLASS- 

Government employees are housed in rent-free lines 
or barracks, which follow standard type plans as in the case 
of similar buildings within Sanitary Board areas. Such lines 
have cement drains, wells and latrines and are generally sited 
in a small area of land where the labourers grow vegetables and 
other products for their own consumption. The minimum 
dimensions of the rooms are 10/x10/ and rules exist for the 
prevention of overcrowding. 

Periodical inspections of these lines are carried out by 
officers of the Labour and Health Departments and also by Public 
Works Engineers in each district. 

Housing accommodation for labourers, other than Govern- 
ment labourers, may be divided into two classes, viz.: housing 
of labourers on (a) estates and mines and (b) in villages or 
elsewhere. 

The housing of estate labourers is controlled under the 
Labour Code. Labourers (Indians, Javanese and Chinese) under 
European management are accommodated in rent-free lines 
erected at estate expense. The lines which are usually of the 
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permanent type are built in blocks of roughly a dozen rooms 
apiece, or in rows of detached or semi-detached huts, with cement 
floors (if built on the ground level), cement drains, plank walls, 
tiled roofs, and an adequate drinking and bathing water supply 
and latrines, 


On mines the lines are generally of a temporary nature 
made of palm thatch with earth or concrete floor, and constructed 
to provide the maximum amount of coolness and ventilation; 
though with the contemporary growth of motor-bus services an 
increasing proportion of mining labourers live in villages or towns 
near their work. Water and lighting is provided free of charge 
by the mine owners. Sanitary arrangements are primitive but 
latrines are provided in all cases. Officers of the Mines 
Department are nowadays responsible for inspection of sanitary 
conditions on mines. 


The health of the labour forces on estates and mines has 
been very good and there have been no serious epidemics during 
the year. 


No control is exercised over accommodation for labourers 
other than those mentioned above. The majority are Malays 
living on their own land; their houses are of such design, 
structure, and size as the owner can afford. The Malays usually 
choose for their house a site where air, light and water are 
abundantly to hand, and this explains to a great extent their 
general good health and freedom from diseases such as pulmonary 
tuberculosis, so commonly found in Chinese tenements. The 
District Officer with the help of the Malay headman of the 
sub-district, after noting on hi$ periodic visits any malarial or 
insanitary conditions which are particularly likely to endanger 
the health of the neighbourhood, takes steps to abate the 
nuisance. Of the non-Malay labourers, Chinese comprise by 
far the greatest part. They are engaged chiefly in vegetable 
gardening, timber cutting, pig-rearing or in the cultivation of 
small holdings of rubber, coconuts, tapioca, and other products. 
If they work on their own land they live in small temporary 
huts; if engaged in timber cutting, in large temporary com- 
munal sheds. While on the one hand the sanitary surroundings 
of such dwellings leave much to be desired and from their 
temoteness no regular inspection by Health Officers is possible, 
on the other hand the open air life and the extremely airy 
construction of their temporary dwellings enable these Chinese 
labourers to maintain a high level of health. 
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Burtpina Socieries. 

There ure no building societies in the Federated Malay States 
but there are in existence the Planters’ Loans Board and 
a large number of smaller co-operative societies which in their 
initial stages rely for help and guidance on the Government 
Co-operative Department. Members may, with certain 
restrictions, borrow money from the co-operative society to which 
they subscribe, and it is hoped that many will continue to make 
use of this opportunity to erect houses of their own. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Production. 


MINERALS. 
The year 1933 may be recorded as the first in which the 
mining industry derived any material benefit from the 
International Tin Coritrol Scheme. 


In the first five months of the year there was a rapid rise 
in the price of the metal from £148 15s. per ton on 8rd January 
to £227 58. on 9th June. The marked increase in American 
demand together with an increased interest on the Continent 
quickly improved the statistical position and consequently the 
price. 


The peak of this rise was reached on 9th June when £227 5s. 
per ton was recorded. Thereafter a reaction set in until the 
beginning of July since when the price remained consistently 
steady at an average of £220 per ton, the fluctuations being 
between £211 and £229. 


A noticeable feature in the local market was the sudden 
heavy premia paid for Straits tin during May and June, as much 
as $10.53 above parity being paid on 10th June compared with 
an average of about $2 for the remainder of the year. 


The international quota throughout the year under review 
was 33} per cent. of standard tonnage. The increase in world 
consumption (deliveries) which started in April culminated in 
August during which 11,800 tons were absorbed. In November 
and December the consumption figures fell to 7,900 and 7,000 
tons respectively. The net effect of the continued control of 
production and the stimulated demand for tin was a reduction 
in visible supplies from 45,125 tons at the end of December, 1982 


to 23,100 tons at the end of December, 1933. 
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The 


comparative 


‘“‘earry-over’’ figures for the same dates were 10,330 tons and 
The details are shown in the following 


3,341 tons respectively. 





table: 
Visible “Carry-over” 
supplies. in 8.8. Total. 
TONS. TONS. TONS. 
31st December, 1932 ... 45,125 10,330 55,455 
1983... 23,100 3,341 26,441 
22,025 6,989 29,014 











By the end of November the International Pool had released the 
whole of its holdings of 21,000 tons: 8,000 tons of this amount 
remained unsold but was included in visible supplies. 


The modified Byrne Scheme terminated at the end of June 
when all tin with the exception of 168.12 tons represented by 
category ‘‘C’’, surplus held by the smelting companies on 
account of the Federated Malay States Government, had been 
released. By the middle of July the balance of 168.12 tons had 
been released. 


The following table gives the prices ruling during the Inst 
seven years in dollars per pikul: 


1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 131. 1a3z, 1938. 
$c. Sic. $a $a $a Fe. $c. 

Highest 159.00 181.50 115.50 92.25 71.37, 81.75 124.00 
Average 144.93 114.18 104.37 72.89 60.29 69.76 99.99 
Lowest 127.37 103.635 89.25 54.125 50.374 52.874 71.75 
Fluctuation 31.63 27.864 26.25 38.125 21.00 28.875 52.25 


The export of tungsten ores (wolfraim and scheelite) of 
Federated Malay States origin was as follows: 


Wolfram. Scheelite. 
1932 a3 ids tee Nil 302 tons 
1933 ese ime ee 33 si 918 ,, 


The production of gold was 29,036 ounces compared with 
29,296 ounces in 1932. 


The Raub-Australian Gold Mining Co. Ltd. produced 26,358 
ounces compared with 27,755 ounces in 1932. 


Exports amounted to 26,290 ounces. 


The production of coal from the Malayan Collieries Ltd., 
Selangor (the only producer), was 218,247 tons, a decrease of 
59,601 tons compared with the previous year. 
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Consumption was as follows: 





Tons, 
Federated Malay States Railways... vow 07150) 
Mines at side oe fe Ras w. 47,566 
Other Federated Malay States consumers... 17,983 
Exported... aes ve ibe on .. 81,612 
Consumed at the Collieries “ee es nee 3,927* 
Total ... 218,247 





The total output of coal from the Malayan Collieries Ltd. 
(Selangor), for the last six years, was as follows: 


Tons. 
1928... or ie £3 dls --- 556,590 
1929... ae se see oa -. 661,514 
1930... ae ais oa ee - 565,573 
1981. -3.. mat aid eax we v 402,355 
1932... aes ie ae and -.. 277,848 
19383... aie wae oN ees «218,247 


The labour force engaged in mining (including dulang pass 
holders) was 51,890 at the end of the year. The figures for the 
preceding four years were: 


1982... ee ae as ais «58,480 
1931... a Ba ies See s 65,777 
1930... aos se aT ay «89,517 
1929... ae me dae bis ss» 118,415 


This total does not include labour employed on the extraction 
and transport of firewood, 


The classification of labour was as follows: 


Contract... aaa aes ie «11,346 
Wages wee se “oe ae ss» 24,443 
Tribute 2 suis ie — Oe 6,957 
Dulang... itis sey ik abs 9,028 
Individual licensees af ate oa 116 





Total ... 51,890 





Contract labour constituted 21.86 per cent. of the total 
labour force. 


The reduction in the labour force was the direct result of 
tin restriction. 


* Add 16,167 tons of coal consumed from old stock and won during 
previous years, 
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AGRICULTURE, 


Agriculture shares with mining the position of primary 
importance in the economy of the Federated Malay States. It 
is carried on by representatives of practically all nationalities, 
European and Asiatic, on properties ranging from the small 
holdings of one-half to five acres owned by Asiatics, to large 
estates of between five hundred and five thousand acres. 


Agricultural crops can be classified in three categories. Those 
grown both on estates and on small holdings; those grown only 
on large properties; and those grown exclusively on small 
holdings by Asiatics. The first category includes the major 
permanent crops, rubber and coconuts, with which as catch- 
crops, coffee, bananas, pineapples or tapioca may be grown; 
it also includes tea, which is in its infancy as an estate crop 
in Malaya. The second category is confined to oil palms. The 
third comprises the important rice crop, minor food crops such 
as maize and ground-nuts, fruit, vegetables, arecanuts and 
tobacco. 


A.—CROPS GROWN BY EUROPEANS AND ASIATICS, 
Rubber.—The total area under rubber in the Federated Malay 
States at the end of the year 1933 was estimated to be 1,517,740 
acres. 


The distribution of areas is shown below: 





Holdings Holdings Increase or 
of 100 acres of under Total. decrease com- 
and over. 100 acres, pared with 1932, 
Perak See + 270,744... 251,757... 522,501 ...4+ 2,875 
Selangor ... vy 842,256... 155,520... 497,776 ...+10,514 
Negri Sembilan ... 273,773... 82,159... 355,982. ...4 © 527 
Pahang... «. 65,267... 76,264... 141,581 ...4 5,774 
952,040 ... 565,700 ... 1,517,740 ..,+19,690 





The area planted with budded rubber in these States 
amounted to 88,780 acres of which 22,309 acres were tappable 
and 5,812 acres were actually in tapping during the year. 


The production of rubber in the year was 248,211 tons. 
Comparative figures for 1931, 1932 and 1983 are: 


Estates of Estates of 
100 acres and over. _less than 100 acres. 
TONS. TONS. 
1931... Bae oes 141,457 ae 105,378 
1982... Ard Be 140,525 a 93,371 


19383... ve ee 137,363 eer 110,848 
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This table shows that the increased production in 1933 was 
obtained entirely from small properties under the influence oi 
the rise in price after the first quarter of the year. It also 
clearly shows how much more directly and rapidly rubber 
production from such holdings is influenced by fluctuations in 
price about a critical low figure than is the output from large 
estates. 


Almost all the rubber produced was exported since the 
total consumption in the whole of Malaya for 1983 > was only 
2,878 tons. 


Tn accordance with the decision reached in 1930 no fresh 
alienation of land for rubber planting was made in 1933 and in 
consequence any addition to the planted area was made on land 
already alienated. The areas of such new plantings in the 
Federated Malay States are estimated to be as follows: 


Estates of 100 Estates of 

acres and over. under 100 acres. Total. 
Perak... ae we VSTB c530 21288 
Selangor ite an 662—«w.. B95... 1,057 
Negri Sembilan ae 444... 860... 1.804 
Pahang ae ste TGROB! --2e6 291 sed 1,799 


Total ... 4,187 .., 2,101 -. 6,288 





During the year, an area of 1,755 aeres of planted rubber was 
destroyed or abandoned on estates of 100 acres and over. 


Rubber Area out of Tapping.—The area partly out of tapping 
on estates amounted to approximately 100,000 acres throughout 
the year. The area entirely untapped on estates decreased from 
some 63,000 acres in March to about 24,000 acres in December. 
Rough estimates of the total area of small holdings untapped 
indicated that, whereas in December, 1932, some 79,000 acres 
or about 15.5 per cent. of the total tappable area were untapped, 
this aren increased to about 133,000 acres or 26 per cent. in 
March, 1933, decreased rapidly to 56,000 acres or 10.7 per cent. 
in June and finally fell to 45,000 acres in December when 
it represented 8.6 per cent. of the total tappable area of 525,732 
acres, 


Conditions of Estates.—While the improved price of the 
commodity enabled the owners of large properties, with the aid 
of the strictest economy, to avoid loss or to obtain a small profit, 
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there was little change in measures for maintenance and disease 
control. The number of estates following the policy of 
encouraging the development of selected forms of undergrowth 
showed an increase. 


Small Holdings.—The better price in the second half of the 
year resulted in considerable improvement in the general 
condition of small holdings. The investigations into the questions 
of tapping practice, yields and bark reserves on small holdings 
were completed during the year. The conclusions reached were 
that while the average yield on the holdings under observation 
was 479 Ibs. per acre per annum, nevertheless the amount of 
bark removed in tapping was not excessive. It was found that 
about 1/5th of the trees were always out of tapping, an observa- 
tion which helped to account for the fact that the bark reserves 
on the trees at the end of the investigation were considered 
sufficient on an. average to permit of tapping for the next 
74 years without allowing for any bark renewal. Higher prices 
in the second half of the year did not on the whole materially 
affect the severity of tapping. 


Diseases.—Mouldy rot disease of the renewing bark 
continued to be troublesome on small holdings, especially during 
wet weather. Small holders were still unable to afford the cost 
of effective control measures. Steps were, however, taken to 
render available supplies of a cheap and efficient disinfectant 
at cost price through village headmen and local Agricultural 
Officers, since it was found that fairly frequent paintings with 
this disinfectant would reduce to a minimum the damage caused 
by the disease. This measure met with a satisfactory response. 


Leaf mildew was not of serious importance though it 
appeared over a fairly wide area in Negri Sembilan in the early 
part of the year. 


Coconuts and Coconut Products.—As a few coconut trees are 
planted on almost every small holding, it is almost impossible to 
form even a rough estimate of the total production of coconuts 
in the Federated Malay States. Copra production is for the most 
part limited to the well-defined blocks of estates and small 
holdings in the coastal districts of the States of Perak and 
Selangor, though some is also made on the east coast of Pahang. 
The nuts grown in the inland districts are all consumed fresh, 
deficiencies in some inland districts being met from the 
excess production in other areas, the trade being mainly from 
the coast inland. 
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In the three western States no important changes in the 
area planted with coconuts have oceurred since the close census 
was mide in 1980. In Pahang, however, a revision of this census 
indicates an increase of some 400 acres on the 1930 Estimates. 
so that the estimated acreage is now as follows: 





State. Acres. 
Perak ns fe ie, ee oy 108,940 
Selangor... a ace eS eae 110,584 
Negri Sembilan... at 24 aes 5,966 
Pahang ihe as ome Ge Be 14,918 

240,408 


Prices for coconut products were further adversely affected 
by prevailing conditions in the world’s markets for animal and 
vegetable oils and fats, the price of copra falling at the end of 
the year to about $3 per pikul, the lowest on record. Estate 
crops are used almost entirely for the production of copra for 
export, but some of the copra obtained from small holdings is 
converted into oil for local consumption and for export. The 
steady increase in the quantity of oil locally produced and 
exported during recent years became more marked in 1933. 
apparently as a result of the low price for copra which rendered 
the cost of freight on the more bulky product an item deserving 
of careful consideration. 


The total production of copra in the Federated Malay States 
is not known, since there is no machinery for ascertaining the 
quantity used for the local production of oil. Net exports of 
copra from the Federation amounted: to 86,522 tons, an increase 
of some 12,500 tons over the figure for 1932. 


The tendency among Malays to manufacture copra them- 
selves in preference to selling nuts to middlemen has extended 
considerably. The efforts, to which reference was made last year, 
to encourage the production of copra of good quality by 
individuals or groups of small holders using kilns of the improved 
type have been extended to new localities and have met with 
a further measure of success. The quantity of good copra 
produced by small holders still represents, however, a quite 
small proportion of the total output. Much further instruction 
work in the preparation of good copra and the organisation of 
group working is needed before the movement in this direction 
can beeome stabilised, while careful exploration of the best 
marketing channels is recognised as an essential adjunct. 
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It has now been proved that the preparation of good quality 
copra will, under normal marketing conditions, yield a return 
higher than that obtained from the sale of a corresponding 
number of nuts or of a corresponding quantity of inferior wet 
copra. This difference in return, small though it may appear, 
1s of relatively greater advantage to small holders when prices 
are low than it is in times of prosperity. 


Research work was instituted during the latter part of the 
year on causes underlying the poor yields obtained from certain 
areas of palms, for which no obvious explanation could be given. 


Pincapples.—The areu planted with pineapples again 
increased, being 9,789 acres as compared with 8,830 acres in 
1932 and 6,292 acres in 1931. By the addition of nearly 700 
acres the area in Selangor was brought up to 7,618 acres. 


Of the two pineapple factories in Selangor (the only two 
in the Federated Malay States) which are both under the same 
Chinese ownership, one was closed down at the end of the vear. 


The average prices of canned pineapples for 1933 showed, 
as anticipated, a further decline. For a case of 48 tins (72 Ibs. 
of fruit) they were: Cubes $3.11, sliced flat $3, sliced 
tall $3.19. 


Investigations were continued into the cultivation and 
manuring of pineapples when grown as a main crop. In Selangor 
no conclusive results were obtained, although at the Pineapple 
Station in Singapore Island on a somewhat exhausted soil, where 
the yields from the unmanured plots were exceedingly low, it was 
found that the use of fertilisers and of certain forms of mulch 
gave marked increases in the yield of fruit. 


Work on the selection and improvement of the variety 
commonly used for canning was commenced together with a 
botanical survey of the characters of different varieties. 


An experimental consignment of canned pineapple graded 
by the department was sent to the Canadian Exhibition at 
Toronto and received favourable comment. Further — trial 
consignments of graded fruit are being prepared for despatch 
to England. 


Legislation designed to give effect to the recommendations 
of the Pineapple Conference, appointed by His Excelleney the 
High Commissioner in 1930, was fully discussed with representa- 
tives of the industry. A Bill embodying the results of these 
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discussions was under consideration by the Legislative Council 
in the Colony and a similar Bill was in preparation in Selangor 
at the end of the year. 


These different lines of action taken by the Government are 
intended to assist in stabilising the pineapple industry and in 
preparing it to meet competition which must be expected from 
various quarters in the near future. 


Coffee.—Singapore prices for coffee declined steadily during 
the year and offered no inducement to extension of the planted 
area. In the Federated Malay States, however, this increased 
by some 600 acres to 9,385 acres of which about 6,000 acres 
were in Selangor. 


In the latter State steps taken to assist Malays to prepare 
berry of reasonably good quality, in preference to selling berry 
to middlemen, met with some success, but difficulty was 
experienced in finding any buyer who would give an enhanced 
price for this improved product. It is, however, evident that with 
a little care in preparation a lowland coffee can be produced which 
is of sufficiently good quality to meet much of the local demand. 


On Cameron Highlands interest in the planting of certain 
strains of Arabian coffee was continued and further consignments 
of seed were imported from India and Jamaica. The total area 
now planted is estimated at 260 acres and there were several 
good nurseries of young plants to provide for further extensions. 


The coffee berry borer proved troublesome in some localities 
in the lowlands, more especially as the price of the commodity 
was so low as to leave little, if any, margin for the cost of 
control measures. 


Tea.—The total area planted with tea in the Federated 
Malay States showed a small increase to 1,786 acres of which 
684 acres were in the vicinity of Cameron Highlands. There 
were four estates in the lowlands of which two were producing 
black tea for local consumption. On the Chinese-owned small 
holdings a green tea of low quality was made which sold at 
prices varying from 40 to 60 cents per lb. The local price for 
black tea was 55 to 60 cents per Ib. 


Samples of upland tea from the Tanah Rata Experiment 
Station, Cameron Highlands, were sent at regular intervals to 
London for reports and valuations. These showed that the tea 
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was of satisfactory quality and could be classed with medium 
Ceylon teas. Samples of lowland tea from the Central Experi- 
ment Station, Serdang, were sent in July and proved to be of 
only slightly less value, ranking with common Ceylon teas. A 
commercial consignment of upland tea consisting of 111 half 
chests of tea of all the five grades made at the Tanah Rata 
Experiment Station was sent to London and sold on the open 
market in the last quarter of the year. The price realised 
averaged 1s. 14d. per lb. and confirmed the previous valuations. 
The consignment was well received and obtained a favourable 
report. 


At both the Government Experiment Stations experiments 
are in progress on pruning and manuring of tea. 


Two root diseases of tea have been recorded fairly generally. 
Insect pests have included white ants, mosquito blight and 
purple mite. None of these have, however, attained serious 
proportions. 


B.—crors GROWN ENTIRELY ON LARGE ESTATES, 
Vil Palms.—The total area planted with oil palms at the end 
of 1933 was returned as follows: 





Acres. 
Perak... een oe ane vee 17,426 
Selangor oe Me ze aoe 13,505 
Negri Sembilan an sa eu 1,199 
Pahang mo ea on ees 788 
32,918 





This represents an increase of 270 acres in the year divided 
between all the States except Pahang. 


All oil and kernels produced are exported, with the exception 
of a small demand for oil for the local manufacture of soap. 
Production of oil increased by over 2,000 tons to about 9.800 
tons and that of kernels rose by some 400 tons to 1,600 tons. 
The price of palm oil however showed a further decline under 
the same influences as affected the price of coconut oil. The 
average price for the year was £16 Us. 38d. as compared with 
£17 16s. 9d. per ton in 19382. 


Investigations on manuring, artificial pollination, manufac- 
turing processes and disease were continued during the year. 
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C.—crops GROWN EXCLUSIVELY BY ASIATICS. 
Rice.—The estimated area of rice land and the yield of padi 
to the nearest 1,000 gantangs (686 gantangs of padi being taken 
to be equivalent to one ton of rice) for the season 1982-33 were 
as follows: 





Wet. Dry. Total. 
Acres. Gantangs. ‘Acres. Gantangs. “Acres. Gantangs. 
Perak ... 88,620 24,330,000 18,350 2,927,000 106,970 27,257,000 
Selangor ... 25,010 4,936,000 3,800 412,000 28,810 5,348,000 
N. Sembilan 33,930 9,948,000 460 52,000 34,390 10,000,000 
Pahang... 39,690 7,876,000 4,300 356,000 43,990 8,232,000 





Total... 187,250 47,090,000 26,910 3,747,000 214,160 50,837,000 
The planted area and the crop harvested during 1933 both 
surpassed the record established in the previous season, the 
former showing an increase of about 19,600 acres and the latter 
a rise of some 5,800,000 gantangs of padi or approximately 8,000 
tons of rice. 








The increase in crop was due both to expansion of the 
planted area and to a rise in the average yield of wet padi per 
acre which was 251 gantangs in 1933 as compared with 245 in 
1932. The favourable weather conditions experienced throughout 
all the chief padi areas were in the main responsible for the high 
yields obtained, but it is worthy of note that throughout Malaya 
as a whole the average yield per acre during the last three years 
has been 260 gantangs as compared with an average yield of 207 
gantangs during the preceding nine years and a_ previous 
maximum yield of 243 gantangs per acre in 1925. It would 
seem, therefore, that the rise in yield per acre during the last 
three years is not attributable only to weather conditions, but 
is partly due to other factors such as improved cultivation, 
the wider use of high yielding pedigree strains of padi, and the 
increased attention paid to the crop by cultivators. 


There is every prospect of a good crop for the season 1933-34 
in the Krian district of Perak where some 48,000 acres were 
planted. A satisfactory crop was harvested in Pahang at the 
close of the year in time to escape the ever present danger of 
floods at harvest; the planted area, however, showed some 
reduction owing to dry weather in the initial stages. Elsewhere 
weather conditions have rendered crop prospects somewhat 
uncertain, 

Investigations on padi carried out during the yenr comprised 
the further selection and testing of pure strains, cultivation and 
manurial experiments and further work on padi soils. 
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In several parts of the country rats appeared to be more 
numerous than usual judging by the damage inflicted on the 
growing crop. In Krian, however, systematic control measures 
were continued under official supervision and: losses were reduced 
to negligible proportions. No other pests were more than usually 
in evidence. 


Tobacco.—Interest in the cultivation of tobacco was 
muintained, but there was little change in the quality of the 
product which is used entirely for local consumption by the 
poorer classes of the community, either in the form of cheroots, 
or cut for use in pipes and cigarettes. 


As explained in the last report the planted area is difticult 
to estimate. At the close of 1983 some 2,000 acres were under 
this cultivation, of which 1,600 acres were in Perak where the 
crop is grown extensively by Chinese market gardeners in rotation 
with vegetables. Malays also undertake the cultivation of this 
crop, but to a much smaller extent than the Chinese. The price 
cbtained for sun-cured leaf varied from $22 to $58 per pikul in 
different localities and at different times during the year. 


Experiments in flue-curing for the preparation of yellow leaf 
at the Pineapple Experiment Station in Singapore met with 
some success during the dry season, but gave disappointing 
results in the wet weather at the end of the year. It is becoming 
evident that careful attention will have to be given to planting 
at such times that the leaf will ripen and be harvested during 
the two dry seasons, if the object is to produce yellow cigarette 
tobacco. The use of suitable fertilisers also appears to be a 
factor of importance. 


Several well-known pests and diseases of this crop have 
made their appearance, notably stem-boring and_leaf-eating 
caterpillars. For a few of these, such as the leaf-eating cater- 
Pillars, control measures have been devised; others are under 
investigation. 


Derris.—Important research work on the _ insecticidal 
properties of different species of derris (tuba) root was in progress 
during the year. There is an increasing interest in this crop, 
both locally on the part of growers and in other countries among 
manufacturers of insecticides. At the end of the year a greater 
demand for the root occasioned a well-marked rise in price. 


Fruit.—There has been a considerable enquiry for planting 
material of fruit trees of known quality, more especially in the 
State of Pahang. Arrangements have been made to mect this 
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need by building up stocks of material obtained by vegetative 
methods of reproduction at the Central Experiment Station, 
Serdang, and the local agricultural stations. In this connection 
the success obtained at Serdang with the etiolation method of 
vegetative reproduction, as practised at East Malling in England, 
affords ground for hoping that this method will be of value as 
an aid to maintaining adequate supplies of young fruit trees of 
several different kinds. 


Ground-nuts.—The imposition of an import tax on ground- 
nut oil, which is extensively used for cooking purposes, has 
resulted in the erection of some four or five oil mills in the 
Federated Malay States. These rely mainly on imported 
supplies of nuts, but the possibility of extending local cultivation 
is receiving attention, more especially since it seems possible 
that this crop may be grown successfully on worked out mining 
land, while it is also useful as a rotation or as a catch crop. 


Arecanuts.—Another minor industry that has been under 
examination is the preparation of split or sliced and dried 
arecanuts from the fruits produced on the scattered palms to be 
seen growing near almost every Malay dwelling. It has been 
found that improvement is needed both in methods of prepara- 
tion and of marketing and work is in progress with a view to 
meeting these requirements. 


General.—The Department of Agriculture maintained its 
instruction work through the usual channels, namely, local 
agricultural stations and padi test plots, routine inspection of 
school gardens, and tours of the rural lecture caravan which is 
maintained jointly with the Department of Co-operation and the 
Rubber Research Institute. 


During the year District, Economic Boards were established 
in a number of centres for the purpose of bringing the leaders 
of the peasantry into close contact with the various technical 
officers who are able to render them assistance and advice in 
dealing with local problems. Meetings held under the chairman- 
ship of the various District Officers were attended by the local 
Agricultural Officers. These meetings brought to light a number 
of matters of interest and afforded useful opportunities for 
diseussion. 


The Malayan Agri-Horticultural Association held _ its 
tenth exhibition in Kuala Lumpur at the beginning of August 
and four successful district shows were held in the State of 
Selangor. 
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The School of Agriculture, Malaya, began definitely to prove 
its value. The number of students present at the opening of 
the new school year in May was 53, as compared with 30 at the 
close of the preceding year. 


In the Federated Malay States twelve Government 
scholarships to this school have been established (as an 
alternative to definite recruiting for Government service). 
Avenues of employment for passed pupils of the school other 
than in Government service have begun to present themselves 
and it is anticipated that suitable posts will easily be found for 
the 24 students who will complete their training in April, 1934. 


The Malayan Agricultural Journal in English was published 
monthly and journals in the Malay and Chinese languages were 
issued quarterly. In addition ten special bulletins on general or 
scientific subjects were issued and leaflets in English and Malay 
were prepared and published as required. 


Live Stock. 

In addition to performing its function of supplying milk. 
vegetables and eggs to visitors to Fraser’s Hill, the Government 
dairy provided some 21 animals for breeding purposes. The 
revenue collected from the sale of produce showed a slight excess 
over expenditure on upkeep. 


The milk supplied from the Fraser’s Hill Dairy as well as 
that from the Stock Farm, Serdang, was regularly examined by 
the Institute of Medical Research and found to be equivalent in 
standard to that of certified milk in England. Revenue from 
the Serdang Dairy and Stock Farm also exceeded expenditure 
on upkeep. The policy of establishing a cross-bred herd from the 
Friesian and Montgomery cattle was continued. The herd of 
pigs was maintained and thirty-eight animals, of which the great 
majority were pure bred, were sold for breeding purposes. 


Chemical investigations and manurial experiments on fodders 
were continued. 


It has been found that crossing imported pure-bred boars 
with the local sows of Chinese type results in the production >f 
an animal which combines many of the desirable characters of 
the boar, especially greater size and more rapid growth, with 
the hardiness of the local type. These cross-bred animals are 
becoming popular among Chinese pig-breeders and market 
gardeners and are rapidly replacing the local breed in some areas. 
In the State of Selangor alone there were believed to be some 
4.000 cross-bred pigs at the close of the year. 
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In. the second half of the year a Poultry Instructor was 
appointed for work in the States of Selangor and Negri Sembilan. 
He organised a number of meetings in the villages at which 
talks on poultry management were given and models of suitable 
poultry houses, easily constructed from materials within the 
reach of any peasant, were displayed. These meetings were well 
attended and appreciated. They have already begun to produce 
some improvement in the village methods of poultry keeping. 


Veterinary supervision of live stock has prevented the 
introduction and spread of infectious diseases likely to cause 
serious losses, and the quarantine stations continue to serve 
their very useful purpose. This work, however, is carried out 
with some anxiety owing to the absence of suitable veterinary 
control in places outside the Federated Malay States from 
or through which stock are imported. 


The buffalo farm at Raub has been further developed and 
valuable observations on buffalo breeding have been made at 
this farm and throughout the State. The institution of district 
buffalo shows in the Raub district has met with considerable 
success, and owners have shown a keen interest in the work 
which is being done, and which, it is hoped, will be extended in 
the State. The increase of buffaloes in Pahang in 1933 is given 
at 2.000 head. 


Cattle, sheep and goat breeding has remained stationary, 
but the possibility of development on lines suitable to the 
conditions obtaining in the districts is receiving attention. 


A wide interest continues to be taken in pig and poultry 
breeding in which there is ample scope for further development.” 


Veterinary research work directed towards the elucidation 
of problems which have prevented the development of the live 
stock industry is in progress and extension of this work is 
urgently required, 

The following table gives the live stock census during the 
year: 





-—— | . Cattle, 





Sheep and 
Bufluloes. | pall 




















Perak... | 21,981 33,377 | 38,194 | 12,062 227 
Selangor... | 11,769 20,205 | 59,966 | 8,673 52 
N. Sembilan... 7,780 23,267 | 30,056 | 3,965 27 
Pahang ... 0... 4,654 16,967 | 13,972 | 1,639 35 
Totals, 1933 ..] 46,134 93,816 | 142,188 |26,339 | 361 
Approx. value in $} 1,384,020 | 1,878,960 | 938,160 | 2,132,820 |... {180,500 
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The following return shows the imports into Malaya of meat 
and animal products during the year. 


Articles. How counted. Quantity. Value in 8. 

Cattle om ae oe 1s Nos. «+ 25,730... 1,153,974 
Swine ee BS eee eet ra ... 158,050... 2,560,143 
Sheep fed aah eH a3 sf se. 47,126... 346,207 
Goats ei ae ae fs * vw = 4,146... 41,888 
Milk (condensed. etc.) ae .. Cases... 897,944... 6,140,093 
Butter sn aie ae on Cwts. o 14,152... 609,910 
Ghee ee a ae me Tons... 677... 565,331 
Lard e ee ty és aes 647... 182,953 
Eggs. fresh and salted ae ... Per hundred... 227,568 ... 363,280 
Poultry— 

(a) Alive... ee Aes a) Nos. .. 858,631... 516,630 

(6) Dead ha eee ee fra Tons aut 46... 46,487 
Meat— 

(a) Beef. frozen, salted, etc... oF At 950... 357,212 

(4) Mutton and lamb, frozen ... oi Aa 465... 196,741 
Pig products— 

(a) Bacon and hams te as ae 276 ... 275,483 

(6) Pork, fresh, frozen and salted re 110... 80,240 


Buffaloes numbering 8,266 and cattle 3,600 were imported 
into the Federated Malay States during the vear. 


Forests. 

If rubber is regarded as a forest crop—and its cultivation 
is being increasingly recognized as a form of forestry— 
approximately 93 per cent. of the land surface of the Federated 
Malay States is under forest of some sort, and the policy 
followed with regard to forests generally has therefore a certain 
importance from the standpoint of the community at large. 
Extensive areas of the natural forests of the country are of 
course inaccessible at present and for that reason unproductive, 
but accessibility is a relative term and in the course of time, 
as transport facilities are extended, it should be possible to 
put a substantial proportion of these to appropriate productive 
use. Meanwhile the forests perform a valuable function in 
preventing erosion and floods and preserving soil fertility: an 
important matter in the tropics, where many soils owe such 
fertility as they possess mainly to the natural vegetation they 
support. 


It has been the policy of the Government to set aside an 
adequate proportion of the forest area for permanent timber 
Pproduetion, and in the forest reserves, as they are called, cutting 
is strictly regulated in accordance with conservative principles. 
The working of the State land forests, which are destined 
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ultimately for alienation, is subject to less drastic restrictions. 
but the giving out of very large areas for unrestricted cutting 
involving not only the destruction of the forest but, unless the 
forest growth is to be replaced immediately by some other crop, 
the degradation of the soil as well, is not regarded favourably. 

The regeneration of the natural forest growth in the 
reserves, as it is removed by timber cutters, by new and more 
valuable forest crops under regulated management, is a 
Government enterprise and constitutes the chief business of the 
Forest Department, being carried on by the agency of a trained 
staff consisting mainly of Malays. All timber is sold standing. 
and the business of its conversion and extraction is carried on 
almost entirely by Chinese contractors and Chinese labour. 
The same applies generally to the collection of minor forest 
produce. 

The sawmill industry in the Federated Malay States is 
not so highly developed as in the south of the peninsula, where 
relatively easy transport conditions and the demand of a large 
centre of consumption like Singapore have been stimulating 
factors; but with the recent revival of the timber trade and the 
encouragement «nd technical aid afforded by the Forest 
Departinent, it is now showing definite signs of expansion. 
The Telok Anson group of mills, and the mill at Enggor, have 
been reasonably prosperous of late: a small but active unit has 
been installed at the terminus of the tramway in the Puarit 
forest reserve; and another small sawmill has recently reopened 
at Kampong Ijok after having been closed since 1930. This lust 
mill is exceptional in the peninsula in that several Malays are 
employed on operation and logging work. Two new mills 
are projected in Perak at Sungei Siput and at Degong in Batang 
Padang district. and one in Selangor at Batang Kali. The 
Pahang sawmills are still in difficulties owing to the combined 
effect of the low price of timber and the high costs of its 
transportation to market. 

Production for export remiing backward, mainly owing to 
the disadvantages under which the mills labour in the matter of 
ocean freight charges as compared with their competitors in the 
south. The Telok Anson mills are well equipped in the matter 
of plant to cut for export. and the fact that they have not been 
able to do so to any material extent is due partly to the 
unsuitability of much of their raw material. Moreover, with 
the low prices still ruling in the United Kingdom market, the 
local trade, now that demand is becoming more active, has 
greater attractions for them. Experimental cutting for the 
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Home market has however been initiated at the Enggor mill, 
and one or two of the Pahang mills continue their endcavours 
in that field. 

The production of hand-sawn keruing flitches for export 
continues in Selangor and Negri Sembilan and while this trade 
is still on a small scule it seems to offer decided possibilities, 
more particularly as keruing has never been a favourite on the 
local market and accessible supplies of it are consequently 
abundant. The aggregate quantity of material of this class 
shipped from the Federated Malay States, Malacca and Johore 
during 1933 was 1,900 cubic feet, valued on landing in the 
United Kingdom at about £285. 

To be seen in proper perspective the movement to market 
Malayan timbers overseas must be regarded from the standpoint 
of Malaya as a whole. The total quantities shipped, since the 
first experimental consignment was sent about the middle of 
1932, have been 16,000 cubic feet, valued c.if. at about £2,400, 
and at the end of 1933 a further quantity of 5,200 cubic feet 
was undergoing seasoning preparatory to shipment. Towards 
the end of the year the demand fell away somewhat owing to the 
disturbing effect on the hardwood market of the monetary policy 
of the United States but there are hopes of an early recovery. 
Meanwhile most of the major technical difficulties of production 
have been overcome, and the industry hag shown itself capable 
of turning out certain ‘‘lines’’ of material in quantity given 
reasonably favourable conditions as regards price and transport 
cost. High shipping freights, which inhibit trade in any but 
the most select grades of material, remain the chief factor 
limiting expansion. 

The Federated Malay States as a whole are self-supporting 
in the matter of timber supplies. Selangor being the only State 
that, owing to the depletion of its forests. has to depend to some 
extent on sources of supply outside its boundaries. There is 
in fact «a substantial surplus for export, though owing to 
exceptionally depressed conditions the nett value, after deducting 
that of imports. of timber, firewood and charcoal exported fell 
to $456,052 in 1933. 

The area of reserves at the close of the year was 7,352 
squire miles, and an additional area of 53 square miles was 
proposed for reservation. The process of reservation is 
Practically complete in the western States. but might still be 
extended with advantage in Pahang, the forests of which State 
are likely to be drawn on in future for the supply of the rest 
of the Peninsula to a mach greater extent. than they are now. 
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A marked upward trend in furest revenue during the latter 
part of the year was insufficient to prevent a further fall in the 
amount realised to $626,343, as compared with $648,336 for the 
previous year. The iinprovement in revenue shows every sign 
of continuing. 


The outturn of timber, firewood and charcoal during the 
yeur, expressed in solid cubic feet, amounted to 5,103,012, 
6,650,438 and 802,131, representing increases of 541,775 and 
38,268 in timber und charcoal and a decrease of 697,849 in 
firewood. The charcoal industry in the Matang mangrove forests 
is developing stendily and it is hoped that supplies from that 
source will eventually displace Siamese imports in the north. 


The extent to which depletion of State land resources has 
proceeded in each State may be inferred from the percentage 
of the total outturn of timber and fuel derived from forest 
reserves, which is 69 for Selangor, 55 for Perak, 33 for Negri 
Sembilan and 8 for Pahang. 


There was again a decline in the revenue from minor 
produce. The results of departmental damar operations, however, 
showed an improvement, a profit of $2.674 having been made on 
the year’s working. Revenue from jelutong declined further. 
mainly owing to the falling price. of this product, which is 
assessed to royalty on an ad valorem basis: the decline in 
output was slight. 





The tramways constructed in Parit and Krol reserves 
continued in operation, and had a marked effect in stimulating 
output, of which the installation of a small sawmill at the 
terminus of the former line is evidence.’ The tramway in Kroh 
reserve was extended during the year, mainly by Malay relief 
labour: its function is to tap a large area of previously 
inaccessible forest in order to provide a cheap supply of firewood 
for the Kampar dredges. A departmental lorry road in the 
same reserve was similarly extended, and part of the Chikus 

“reserve was opened up for working by the clearance of the 
Sungei Chikus as a floating stream, which it is planned to use 
for conveyance of raw material to the new mill at Degong. 
A project for extraction of timber by an acrial gravity ropeway 
constructed in Kledang-Savong reserve was __ successfully 
completed by the close of the year. 

The Timber Purchase Section, which functions as an agency 
for buying timber on behalf of Government departments and 
private consumers, purchased material to the value of $325,095, 
as compared with $254,787 during the previous year. 
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Research on forest products, botany, wood technology and 
silviculture was carried on at the Forest Research Institute, 
Kepong, and the testing and preservative treatment of timber 
continued to be the subject of investigations at the Timber 
Research Laboratory, Sentul. No new Malayan Forest Record 
was published during the year, but a number of papers dealing 
with the results of research appeared in The Malayan Forester 
and other periodicals, and Malay text-books on surveying and 
timber identification for use at the training school for forest 
subordinates were completed. 


FISHERIES. 


The total weight of ‘‘wet”’ fish landed in the Federated 
Mulay States amounted to 47,798,664 katies or approximately 
28.452 tons. 


This catch valued at an estimated price of 5 cents per kati 
amounted to $2,389,933. 


Prices remained low throughout the year, and the season 
appeared to have been quite normal in spite of the heavy rainfall 
during the year. 


No sustained scientific observations have, however, been 
possible owing to lack of trained staff to undertake these duties, 
and no specific information concerning the seasonal appearance 
and disuppearanee of the more important fish, crabs, prawns 
and those factors which influence them, is yet available. 


The total revenue from fishing licences amounted to 
$10,896 : from fishing boat licences $2,380. The revenue from 
fishing licences showed an increase of $612, and from fishing boat 
licences a decrease of $136. 


Some experimental oyster laying was tried at Kuala 
Selangor but results are not satisfactory. The cause will not be 
known until detailed investigations have been made on the spot. 
The oysters in the Perak River, which until recently showed 
signs of becoming exhausted, have shown +a marked increase as 
a result of the laying already carried out, and the closer 
supervision which is now exercised. 


The total number of full time fishermen employed in the 
Federated Maluy States amounted to 10,179, of which total 
5.644 were Malays, 4.528 were Chinese. with 7 others. 


| 


————_——— 
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MANUFACTURES. 

There are but few manufacturing concerns in the Federated 
Malay States. They include four aerated water factories. two 
match factories, five distilleries, one plywood factory. two 
pineapple canning factories, one cement works, and a few tile 
and brick factories. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Commerce. 

The aggregate declared value of the imports, exports and 
re-exports for the year 1933 amounted to $179,015,085, an 
increase of $20,030,503, or 13 per cent., as compared with the 
year 1932. 


This satisfactory increase was due entirely to the increase 
in the prices of rubber and tin. 


The price of tin varied from $71.75 to $124 with «an 
average of $99.81 per pikul in 1933 as against $69.73 per pikul 
in 1932. 


The price of rubber varied from 5.9 cents to 14.6 cents 
with an average of 10.2 cents per pound in 1933 as against 
7.1 cents per pound in 1982. 


The price of copra varied from $5.60 to $3.05 and the 
average price for the vear was $3.94 per pikul only as against 
$5.76 per pikul in 1932. 

The total value of the imports, exports and _ re-exports. 
including bullion and parcel post, for the last six years are as 
follows : 


Thee Tniports poy deans balance 
$ $ $ 
1928 ... - 191,478,471... 278,523,482... 87,050,011 
1929... «» 201,393,405 ... 349,012,595... 147,619,190 
1930... .» 168,020,418... 213,652,044... 45,631,626 
1931... --- 106,201,211... 125,177,183... 18,975,972 
1932... «71,183,801... 87,851,281... 16,717,980 
1933... + 67,129,150... 111,885,985 ... 44,756,785 


and while the balance for 1933, when compared with the two 
previous years, may be considered extremely satisfactory, it is 
due primarily to the improvement in the prices of tin and rubber. 
secondly to further falls in the prices of many of the commodities 
imported, such as cement, piece-goods and sarongs of cotton, 
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silk and artificial silk, cycle parts, etc., and thirdly to the fact 
that the resulting increase in the purchasing power of the 
Federation has been reflected to a slight extent only in the value 
of the total imports, as is shown by the quarterly figures given 
below: 


MERCHANDISE, ParceL Post, BULLION AND SPECIE. 


Innports. Exports. Re-exports. Total. 
$ $ $ $ 
Ist quarter, 1933... 15,144,212 ... 18,858,954 ... 1,039,187 ... 35,042,353 
2nd % .-. 16,195,869 ... 23,346,288 ... 920,509 ... 40,462,666 
3rd s ... 17,607,091 ... 32,315,856 ... 1,005,250 ... 50,928,197 


4th o ... 18,181,978 ... 33,427,361 ... 972,530 ... 52,581,869 





67,129,150 ... 107,948,459 ... 3,937,476 ... 179,015,085 





The percentage distribution of the import, export and 
re-export trade of the Federated Malay States for the last three 
years is as follows: 


Imports. 

Countries from which imported. 1931, 1932. 1933. 
Singapore 2 ee «. 84.72... 84.12... 32.78 
Penang ... au aes «. 17.27... 19.16... 18.24 
Malacca ... Es or wre. PZAD Gee S28 ees 2.36 
Unfederated Malay States... 1.58 ... 2.74... 2.73 
United Kingdom aS we W487... 12.06... 12.68 
British Possessions By ve 7.88... 858. | 9.48 
Continent of Europe... gue A 2 58309) Acs. -2589 
Other Foreign Countries .» 16.60 ... 17.52... 19.39 





100.00 ... 100.00 ... 100.00 





Exports aND RE-EXPORTS. 


Countries to which exported. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Singapore eae oe we 23.18 ... 26.50... 25.94 
Penang... a es w. 87.44... 82.19 2... 27.06 
Malacca ... aes ee we B79. 416 BAS 
Unfederated Malay States... sO. ake SAD tse 87 
United Kingdom es « 9.14 ... 9.26 ... 9.96 
British Possessions 5S idk 88) oa T4) os: 92 
United States of America... 18.86 ... 16.15 ... 18.97 
Other Foreign Countries sae DS ce OBB eee 12088 





100.00 ... 100.00 ... 100.00 
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The foreign trade of Malaya as a whole (excluding parcel 
post) amounted to $760 millions in 1933 as compared with 
$747 millions in 1932, an increase of 2 per cent. The values of 
imports and exports in 1933 were $358 millions and $402 millions, 
respectively, representing a favourable balance of $44 millions 
as compared with an adverse balance of $14 millions in 1932. 
This increase in trade was chiefly due as in the case of the trade 
of the Federated Malay States to a rise in the average prices of 
the two principal exports, rubber and tin, both by 43 per cent., 
the total export values of which increased by $45 millions and 
$33 millions, respectively, as compared with those of 1932. 
Generally there was a slight but steady improvement in trade 
throughout the year. - In percentages of total trade values 
Malaya’s best customers were Netherlands India 20 (25.4) per 
cent., the United States of America 17.2 (10.5) per cent., the 
United Kingdom 13.9 (15.2) per cent., Siam 8.9 (8.1) per cent., 
Japan 8.3 (7.6) per cent., China 8.4 (3.5) per cent., India 
(excluding Burma) 3.3 (3.5) per cent., Australia 3.2 (4.0) per 
cent., Burma 2.6 (3.0) per cent. and Sarawak 2.5 (2.8) per cent., 
the figure for the previous year being shown in brackets. The 
principal import trade was, in this order, from Netherlands India, 
Siam, the United Kingdom, Japan, China, Burma, Sarawak and 
India, the principal export trade being to the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, Netherlands India, Japan, 
France, the Netherlands, Australia, Siam and India. Net exports 
of bullion decreased from $85 millions in 1932 to $20 millions 
in 1933 or by 42.8 per cent. and of coin from $3.6 millions to 
$51 thousand or by 98.6 per cent. Exports were mainly to the 
United Kingdom 70.3 per cent. and Sumatra 26.3 per cent. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Wages and Cost of Living. 

The average weighted index of wholesale commodity prices 
in Singapore increased by 21 per cent. as compared with that of 
1932 due to increases in the prices of damar, rattans, rubber, 
tapioca flake and tin. The average prices of, inter alia. 
arecanuts, coconut oil, copra, gambier, pepper, pineapples, rice, 
sago flour and tea declined during the year. There was a decline 
of 11 per cent. in the average retail food prices and 8.6 per cent.. 
6.5 per cent. and 4.8 per cent. in the general cost of living for 
Asiatics, Eurasians and Europeans, respectively. The fact that 
the wholesale index increased while the retail index continued 
to decline may be explained by the usual time-lag between the 
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two. House-rents as represented by municipal assessments also 
declined, the decrease as compared with 1932 being 24 per cent. 
in Kuala Lumpur. 


The index numbers of the general cost of living for the 
Asiatic, Eurasian and European standards were as follows : 


Percentage increase+- 


Standard. 1914. 1932. 1933. or decrease—as 
compared with 1932. 
Asiatic .. 100... 1086 ... 99.3... -8.6 
Eurasian -. 100... 118.10... 105.7... —6.5 
European... 100... 129.2... 123.0)... -4.8 


The bulk of the labour in the Federated Malay States is 
employed on rubber estates and tin mines. The labour on the 
former is recruited mainly from Southern India while that on 
the latter is mainly Chinese. 


In October, 1928, as the result of an enquiry in the coastal 
districts of Selangor, the following standard rates of wages were 
fixed for South Indian labourers employed in those districts : 


An adult male labourer, 50 cents a day; 
An adult female labourer, 40 cents a day. 


The rates were based on a standard budget, including food- 
stuffs, clothing, festival expenses, household equipment, savings, 
return passages to India and maintenance of dependants. 
Standard rates for the inland districts of Pahang were fixed at 
58 cents a day for each adult male and 46 cents a day for each 
adult female labourer. A subsequent enquiry, prompted by the 
fall in commodity prices and the inability of employers to pay 
these rates, was held in the middle of 1980 and the standard 
rates were then reduced to the following: 


Coast Districts OF SELANGOR. 
40 cents a day for each adult male; 
Bh aos me os female. 
Ixtanp Districts oF PAHANG. 

47 cents a day for each adult male; 
37 ” 


Standard rates are the minima paid in Government departments. 


” a female. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the average index number of 
woighted commodity prices of principal articles as shown in the 
Monthly Malayan Trade Returns increased by 21 per cent. as 
compared with 1932, the averayve cost of the articles included in 
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a typical South Indian labourer’s monthly budget declined by 
about 9.7 per cent. during the year. The price of Burma rice, 
which averaged 22 cents a gantang, was low over the whole year. 


The conditions that prevailed over the last few months of 
1932 continued over the first four months of 1933. Free 
repatriation was offered to all labourers for whom employment 
could not be found at the subsistence wage fixed by the Indian 
Immigration Committee in May, 1932. The steady improvement 
in the price of rubber which first manifested itself in April was 
soon reflected in earnings and in the drop in the numbers applying 
for repatriation. This upward trend in wage rates was materially 
assisted by the fact that the Council of the Planters’ Association 
of Malaya agreed to a proposal put forward by the Controller of 
Labour, Malaya, in June that minimum wages of 28 cents for 
a man and 24 cents for a woman for morning work of 6 to 
64 hours only should be paid by all employers in the lower paid 
areas. These rates became general in a very short time and. 
before the end of the year, were exceeded in many areas. In 
those areas in which the higher standard wage rates were in 
force, rates of 35 cents for a man and 28 cents for a woman for 
a morning’s work became general. 





It is clear that the combined effect of the rise in wage rates 
and the drop in the cost of living of the South Indian labourer 
has considerably improved his position during the year and that 
British Malaya once again offers employment at wages that are 
attractive to the Indian worker, a fact which is proved by the 
considerable number of labourers who have paid their own fares 
ueross since October, 1933. 


The wages of Chinese labourers on rubber estates were 
substantially the same as for Southern Indians. Of the labour 
engaged in mines approximately 20 per cent. is on contract 
(chiefly engaged in lode mining) and the remainder are in receipt 
of wages. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Education. 

(a) General.—The expenditure upon education (including 
108,908 spent by the Public Works Department on the building 
and upkeep of schools) was $2,985,268. Of this sum, $531,671 
was paid in grants to English aided schools, $54,255 in grants 
to Tamil vernacular schools, $77,521 in grants to Chinese 
vernacular schools and $119 in a grant to a Javanese school in 
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Pahang. The total revenue amounted to $467,576 of which 
the sum of $237,426 represents the proceeds of the education 
rate, the remainder being derived from school fees and 
iniscellaneous sources. The net expenditure on education was 
therefore $2,517,692. 


Edueational facilities are provided in the Federated Malay 
States in English and in various vernacular languages—Malay, 
Chinese and Tamil. 


Schools are either Government, aided by Government, or 
private. 


All schools, i.e., places where 15 or more persons are 
habitually taught in one or more classes (except where the 
teaching is of a purely religious character), and all supervisors, 
committees of management and teachers of schools must be 
registered in accordance with the Registration of Schools 
Fnactment, 1927. 


(0) English Education.—The English schools are schools in 
which English is the medium of instruction. Few of the pupils 
are English speaking when they join, and the lowest class may 
be composed of children speaking between them some seven or 
eight different languages or dialects, those speaking one language 
or dialect being generally quite unable to understand those 
speaking any of the others. In the circumstances the use of the 
‘direct method’’ of teaching English is practically obligatory. 
Children are accepted into the lowest class at the age of six or 
seven and they are given an education which ends as a rule 
with their presentation’ at the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination, though one or two stay on and prepare for the 
London Matriculation Examination. 


The fees were $30 (€3 108.) a year for the first six years 
(i.e., for the years spent in the primary division of the school) 
and $48 (£5 12s.) a year for the remaining period. These rates 
will remain in force for pupils enrolled prior to lst January, 1934, 
but the rates for those enrolled on or after that date will be 
$36 (£4 48.) a year for the first eight years (ie., up to and 
including Standard VI) and thereafter $72 (€8 8s.) or $108 
(£12 128.) a year depending on the results of an examination, the 
successful pupils up to 50 per cent. of the available places 
paying the lower fee and the remainder paving the higher one. 


Attendance is not compulsory. 
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In 1933 there were 24 Government English schools for boys, 
and 12 grant-in-aid English schools for boys and 13 for girls. 
The total average enrolments were 6,446, 5,452 and 4,350, 
respectively, a total decrease of 1,228 on the 1932 figures. 


Of the 16,248 pupils in English schools, 3,375, or 20.77 
per cent., were enjoying free education. The details of the 
nationalities so benefited were 290 Europeans and Eurasians, 
1,784 Malays, 928 Chinese, 330 Indians and 43 others. 


The Malay College, Kuala Kangsar, trains probationers for 
the Malay Administrative Service and for various Government 
departments. At the end of the year there were 105 students, 
all boarders. The general health of the boys was good except 
for a short period in November when a few pupils in the 
Preparatory School suffered from influenza. The average 
strength of the Cadet Corps was 3 officers and 49 other ranks. 
The average strength of the scouts was 3 officers, 41 scouts 
and 18 tenderfeet; the Assistant Commissioner for Malaya 
inspected them in March and gave them a very good report. 
Football, cricket and hockey are compulsory and tennis and 
fives were played regularly. The swimming pool was very 
popular. The cost of running the College was $61,703 as against 
$68,630 in 1932. The fees collected from the Federated and 
Unfederated Malay States boys amounted to $7,738. The 
College sustained a great loss by the death in April of Raja Sir 
Chulan, K.B.E., ¢.M.G., Raja di Hilir of Perak, one of the 
Governors of the College. Raja Kechil Bongsu has taken his 
place on the Board. 


The aided English schools are managed by various Missionary 
bodies—the Christian Brothers, the Methodist Episcopal Mission. 
the Church of England, the Plymouth Brethren and the Sisters 
of the Holy Infant Jesus. 


The Government pays to such schools monthly grants equal 
to the difference between their revenue and approved expenditure. 
The approved expenditure includes Government rates of pay 
for the lay staff, rates and taxes on school premises, the cost 
of minor repairs and equipment, and salaries in respect of 
missionary teachers at the rate of $3,600 (£420) per annum 
for a male and $2,400 (£280) per annum for a female missionary. 
Capital grants amounting to half the cost of approved new 
buildings may also be paid under certain conditions. 
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The recommendations of the 1932 Grants-in-Aid Committee 
were approved by Government with slight modifications and 
&re to take effect from 1st January, 1934. The more important 
changes are as follows: 


(1) Salary allowances for European missionary teachers 
have been reduced to $3,000 (£250) a year for a 
male and $1,800 (£210) a year for a female 
missionary. Allowances at tliese rates, however, 
are to be payable only to a number of such 
teachers—not exceeding 16 per cent. of the total 
authorised staff of the school in boys’ schools and 
not exceeding 25 per cent. in girls’ schools. The 
other European missionary teachers will be paid at 
the rate of $1,440 (£168) a year for men and $1,200 
(£140) a year for women. 

For the missionary staff of the Christian Brothers’ 
schools and the Convent schools, it has been 
decided to allow a flat rate of $2,400 (£280) a year 
for men and $1,500 (£175) a year for women. 


(2) An age limit for missionary teachers of 55 in the case 
of men and 50 in the case of women has been 
introduced, provision being made for exceptional 
cases. 


(3) Lay teachers will be subject to the same rules as 
regards age of retirement us teachers in Government 
schools. 

(4) No leave (including sick leave) will ordinarily be 
allowed to a teacher who has reached the age limit. 

Asiatic missionary teachers will not be eligible for pay 
while on leave other than sick leave. 


(5) The annual capitation rate to cover all contingent 
expenditure has bcen reduced from $3 (7s.) a year 
per pupil to $2.40 (5s. Td.) a year per pupil. 


There is no central college for the training of teachers for 
English schools. Such training is supplied at normal classes 
held at certain centres in all States except Pahang where 
correspondence classes take their place. Examinations have to 
be passed at the end of each year of a three-year course, those 
for the first and third years being conducted by a central 
authority and that for the second year by the local Inspector of 
Schools and the Instructors. Student teachers who pass the 
third year examination become ‘‘trained teachers’’. 


Technical 
education. 


Industrial 
education, 
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At the beginning of 1933 there were third year students 
in all States, second year students in Perak and Pahang and 
owing to the financial depression and lack of demand for teachers 
no first year students in any State. The only students remaining 
in training in the 1933-1934 session which started in April were 
to be found in an ordinary class in Perak and in a small 
correspondence class in Pahang. 


At the annual examinations held in March, 1933, 63 students 
passed (38 men and 25 women); of these 18 men and 19 women 
completed the three-year course and became “‘trained teachers’. 


Only one student, from Selangor, was awarded a Student 
Scholarship to Raffles College. No other scholarships were 
awarded in 1933 in view of the uncertainty of the staffing position 
three years ahead. Ten Federated Malay States students were 
in training at Raffles College for work in classes in the secondary 
divisions of schools, of whom five were in, the third year of their 
course, four, in the second year and one in the first year. They 
were doing satisfactorily. Sixteen students completed their 
course and obtained their diplomas in May. 


(c) Vocational and Industrial Education.—The Government 
Technical School, Kuala Lumpur, provides courses of training 
for students from the Public Works, Railways, Electrical, and 
Posts and Telegraphs Departments, and gives accommodation 
also to a class conducted by the Survey Department for its own 
untrained subordinates. At the end of the year there were 
86 students under instruction at this school, 14 of whom were 
from the Colony and the Unfederated Malay States. For the 
first time in the history of the school private paying pupils were 
admitted; of these there were four and they paid $30 (£3 10s.) 
each per quarter. The reduction in the acreage of the school 
grounds caused by the carrying out of the Klang River Deviation 
Scheme was to a certain extent minimised by the acquisition 
of a portion of land which was formerly part of the old river bed. 


Evening classes were held in Kuala Lumpur. The 
eurriculum comprised English, practical mathematics, electrical 
engineering, workshops mechanics, machine drawing, coach 
building, locomotive engineering and heat engines. Science 
classes were held at the Victoria Institution for pupils of the 
Methodist Boys’ School. For financial reasons evening classes 
in other centres were dropped. 


The Kuala Lumpur Trade School, a federal institution in 
1932, was taken over by the State of Selangor on the 1st of 
January. There were 85 students, drawn from all the States 
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of the Federation and including in addition two from Kelantan. 
Eight of the students, all from Selangor, paid fees. At the 
school a training in workshop mechanics is provided. The work 
and conduct of the boys were very satisfactory. 


There were 75 students at the Trade School, Ipoh, 71 being 
Malays. Twenty-four students completed the three years’ course 
in July. Most of them succeeded in getting employment. 


The average enrolment of the Trade School at Bagan Serai 
was 45. Thirty-five students were examined by the Bagan Serai 
instructors at the end of their three-year course and 29 passed. 
Training in carpentry appears to be a definite wage earning asset. 
Boys who have passed out and have settled in their villages earn 
about $10 (£1 38. 4d.) a month from carpentry as a spare time 
occupation. 


The Trade School, Rembau, opened in 1980 to teach 
carpentry and wood work, had an enrolment of 32 at the end 
of the year. The progress of the students was satisfactory. 


(d) University and Collegiate (Post-Secondary) Education.— 
The highest educational institutions in Malaya are the King 
Edward VII College of Medicine, Singapore, and Raffles College, 
Singapore. The course of the College of Medicine covers six 
years and is recognised by the General Medical Council of the 
United Kingdom. Licentiates of the College are thus able 
to secure admission to the Colonial list of the Medical Register 
and to be registered as medical practitioners in any part of the 
British Dominions. 


Raffles College, Singapore, was opened in 1928 in order 
to place education of a university standard within the reach of 
all the youths of British Malaya who were capable of profiting 
by it, and to meet an urgent need for qualified teachers for 
secondary classes. It provides three-year courses in arts and 
science. Diplomas are awarded to successful students. 


The annual examination for the Queen’s Scholarships was 
held in October. Fifteen candidates sat for this examination. 
No award was made for the Malay scholarship as the three Malay 
candidates failed to reach the necessary standard. The scholar- 
ship open to all races was awarded to Mr. H. D. Jesudason of 
the Victoria Institution, Kuala Lumpur. He proposes to study 
medicine at Cambridge. 


(e) Vernacular Education.—Malay vernacular education is 
entirely free. School buildings (as a rule), quarters for staff, 
staff, equipment and books are all provided by the Government. 


Malay 
vernacular 
schools. 
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The aim in these schools is (i) to give a general and practical 
education to those boys who have no need for an education in 
English, and who will find employment either in agriculture or 
in appointments in which a knowledge of the vernacular is all 
that is required, and (ii) to provide a sound foundation in the 
vernacular on which an education in English can be superimposed 
in the case of boys who desire to proceed eventually to an 
English school. 


The school course normally lasts five years, during which 
period the pupils pass through five standards. The subjects of 
the curriculum are reading and writing (in the Arabic and 
romanised script), composition, arithmetic, geography, Malay 
history, hygiene, drawing and physical training. Boys do basketry 
and gardening in addition, and girls do needlework and domestic 
science. 


In 1933 there were 449 schools for boys and 81 for girls 
with average enrolments of 36,359 and 4,760. The Malay 
teaching staff numbered 1,452. In addition there was a Javanese 
school in Pahang with 81 pupils. 


Those who are to become teachers in the Malay vernacular 
boys’ schools are in the first instance selected from the pupils 
who have shown promise. As pupil-teachers they both teach 
and study till they attain their sixteenth birthday and_ then 
soon after sit for an examination qualifying for admission to the 
Sultan Idris Training College, Tanjong Malim. If they do 
sufficiently well they are accepted into the College and put 
through a three-year course. Graduates of the College are 
designated ‘‘trained teachers”’. 


At the end of the year there were 367 students and one 
probationer at the Sultan Idris Training College. One hundred 
and twenty-eight students completed their three-year course. 
The total expenditure was $113,878, towards which the 
Unfederated Malay States contributed $47,400 for their 77 
students. The balance was defrayed by the Straits Settlements 
and the Federated Malay States Governments in the proportion 
of 1:2. The Translation Bureau housed in the College continued 
to publish school books and light modern literature in the Malay 
language; the cost of the Bureau was $11,609. 


In the Malay girls’ schools all general subjects were taught, 
a shortened form of the syllabus in the boys’ schools being 
attempted. In addition a full and detailed syllabus in needle- 
work, as well as in some craft selected specially for each State, 
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was followed. In the Perak schools domestie science was taught, 
one whole day a week being given up to instruction in laundry, 
housecraft and cookery. Drill and practical hygiene figured as 
subjects on every school time-table. In the absence of anything 
but the most spasmodic of training for Malay women teachers 
in such subjects as arithmetic, composition and geography, the 
curriculum for girls’ schools was planned to include a larger 
amount of the industrial work that was obviously more within 
the scope of the mistresses. 


The question of providing more adequate training for the 
teachers in Malay girls’ schools is under consideration and it is 
hoped that soon a great improvement will be effected. 


The two Government Chinese vernacular primary schools at 
Kuala Lumpur continued to function satisfactorily. Both schools 
accommodate boys and girls and the education is free. At the 
end of the year there were 365 pupils in the two schools. 


The number of Chinese schools receiving grants-in-aid in 
1933 was 68 in Perak, 32 in Selangor, 4 in Negri Sembilan and 
2 in Pahang, a total of 106. 


The recommendations of the Grants-in-Aid Committee, 1982, 
have been approved and from Ist January, 1934, the grants-in- 
nid to Chinese vernacular schools will be in two grades : 


Th os es 25, ... $10 per year per pupil 
5 aes ae ak oe 5 eo s 


in average attendance. In order to qualify for Grade I schools 
must teach English for a minimum number of hours each day 
with reasonable efficiency and must employ for that purpose a 
teacher who holds the minimum qualification of a Junior 
Cambridge Certificate or a certificate recognised by the Director 
of Education as of equal value. 


There are facilities for the primary vernacular education of 
Chinese boys and girls in all villages of any size and schools of 
20 or even fewer students are maintained by the Chinese 
community so that no one may be denied instruction. Fees 
ranging from 50 cents to $2 a month are commonly charged 
but parents who are poor are exempted from payment. 


There were no secondary schools in the Federated Malay 
States though 12 schools have developed beyond the primary 
stage and have secondary departments. Fees are paid at the 
rate of about $3 to $4. a month. There were 350 boys in these 
departments at the end of the year. 
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Secondary education for girls was provided at two girls’ 
schools and 8 mixed schools and approximately 100 girls were 
in the secondary departments in 1933. 


At the close of the year there were 358 registered schools 
with 887 registered teachers and 22,270 pupils, of whom 5,795 
were girls. 


At the end of the year there were 13 Government Tamil 
vernacular schools—eight in Perak, four in Selangor and one in 
Negri Sembilun. In addition there were 204 aided schools. 
Though there is no policy of co-education. a number of girls 
attend these boys’ schools. In Perak there were two schools 
exclusively for girls and these were run by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries. 


No fees are charged in estate schools but in some of the 
schools run by private bodies the pupils pay. There is usually 
an arrangement in such schools whereby poor children pay little 
or nothing. Government schools and private aided schools 
generally produce better work than the average estate school, 
but on estates where the labour force has been settled for years 
the standard of the work is as good as in town schools. Owing 
to lack of facilities and of trained teachers Tamil schools are 
generally behind Malay schools in such important subjects as 
drill, gardening and handwork. 


The recommendations of the Grants-in-Aid Committee, 1932, 
that grants-in-aid should be paid at the rate of $6 per pupil 
per year, have been approved by Government with effect from 
Ist January, 1934. 


(f) Recreation, Music, Art and Drama.—Every encourage- 
ment was given to pupils to participate in school games. 
In almost all English boys’ schools the maximum amount of 
games and organised sports, normally of the ‘‘team’’ 
is provided. Nearly all schools have one or more Scout Troops 
and some of the big schools have Cadet Corps in addition. 


variety, 


Cricket grows more and more popular, football (association). 
hockey, volley ball, basket ball, tennis and badminton are 
played at most schools. Rugby football and gymnastics are 
provided in some of the bigger schools. 


In all English girls’ schools, as in boys’ schools, drill and 
games are now compulsory. Some girls’ schools play basket-bull 
and have tennis and badminton courts. 
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Physical training reaches a good standard in Malay boys’ 
schools, and association football, encouraged by inter-school 
competitions, is much indulged in. 


Music is taught in all Convent schools and occasionally 
elsewhere. Singing is taught in the lower forms of all schools. 
Most schools have gramophones and a few have pianos. Cadet 
Corps and a few Scout Troops have their own bands. 


Handwork is taught under the supervision of trained 
European mistresses in the primary and elementary departments. 
The following subjects were included in the curriculum: paper 
cutting, folding, tearing and modelling, cardboard modelling, 
clay and plasticine modelling, stick-laying, bead-stringing, paper 
flower making, raffia-work and wool-work. All the English girls’ 
schools teach needle work which is generally of a very high 
standard. 


Post-graduate courses of one year were arranged at the 
Sultan Idris Training College for ten specially selected Malay 
teachers in cotton-printing, Ilamp-shade making, book-binding 
and pottery. 


The drama forms part of the English curriculum of all 
English schools. The lower standards act simple plays and 
dramatise stories. The senior boys and girls act scenes from 
Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER X. 
Communications and Transport. 


Posts, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS. 


Postal facilities are provided in all the towns and larger 
villages in the Federated Malay States. There are now 99 post 
offices at which officers of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
are employed and 69 places at which postal business is transacted 
by station masters and others acting as postal agents. In the 
course of the year postal agencies were established at Ringlet, 
Cameron Highlands, and at Kampong Pasir Panjang, Perak. 
The agencies at Pasir Saluk and Bandar in Perak and at Karak 
in Pahang were closed. 


The number of posting boxes exclusive of those in post 
offices and postal agencies was 305 on the 31st December. 
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During the year 137 licences for the sale of stamps and 
246 licences for the collection of letters for transmission to China 
under the clubbed packet system were issued. The clubbed 
packet ‘‘rate’’ was raised from 8 cents to 12 cents per ounce 
or part thereof as from 1st November, 1933. 


During the year lower working costs resulted from calling 
for new tenders for the conveyance of mails by road. 


The developments and the increase in the volume of air 
mails referred to in the report for 1932 continued throughout 
the year. In May the route of the Netherlands Air Mail service 
which hitherto had been via Alor Star and Medan was changed 
so that on both the homeward and outward flights a call at 
Singapore was made. This change proved of great value to the 
commercial community of southern Malaya. 


The most important development during the year was the 
extension in December of the Imperial Airways London / Karachi 
service to Alor Star and Singapore. 


The Imperial Airways and the Netherlands Air services now 
provide between them a twice-weekly, rapid, regular and reliable 
air mail; the usual time in transit between London and 
Singapore being between 9 and 10 days. 


All post offices and several postal agencies transact money 
order business and during the year 256,810 money orders to the 
value of $7,061,438 were issued and paid, this being a decrease 
of 53,336 in number and of $592,718 in value compared with 
1932. Telegraph money orders included in the main 1933 total 
amounted to 6,974 in number and $448,389 in value. 


At the close of the year there were 51,539 depositors in the 
Federated Malay States Government Savings Bank, with a total 
sum of $5,444,460 standing to their credit. Deposits made 
during the year amounted to $3,889,855 and withdrawals to 
$3,186,898. Interest credited to depositors amounted to 
$137,068. Notwithstanding the severe economic crisis it is 
pleasing to record an increase of 9 per cent. in the number of 
depositors and 10 per cent. in the total amount in deposit. 


There are 102 postal telegraph offices in the Federated Malay 
States. During the year 176,699 telegrams were despatched 
and 200,561 were delivered, being a decrease of 19 per cent. in 
the number despatched and of 20 per cent. in the number 
delivered as compared with 1932. The telegraph system operated 
satisfactorily throughout the year and there were no serious 
interruptions of communications. 
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The practice of telephoning telegrams to and from small 
offices continued to prove satisfactory and has been extended. 
At 81st December, 1938, Morse telegraph apparatus remained 
in use at 24 postal telegraph offices only. 


The teleprinters installed at Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh were 
on the whole satisfactory. Some trouble was experienced at 
Ipoh during the early part of the year but this was overcome. 
A course of training for technical staff maintaining teleprinter 
instruments was carried out at head-quarters during the year 
with highly beneficial results. 


The maintenance of the Federated Malay States Railway 
telegraph telephone block and electric tablet systems and 
certain other electrical plant was undertaken by the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department on and from Ist July, 1933, together 
with all renewals of and additions and alterations to these plants, 
on terms laid down in Federated Malay States Railways Agree- 
ment No. 1502 of 1933. These terms provide for the bulk of 
the work to be done at agreed yearly rates per unit of plant. 
Items not covered by such yearly rates are carried out at cost. 

The number of direct exchange lines connected to the 
Federated Malay States telephone system as at 31st December, 
1933, was 3,770, a decrease of 159 as compared with the number 
at the end of 1932. 

In addition there were 2,051 extension lines, private lines 
and miscellaneous circuits maintained by the department, a 
decrease of 45 on the previous year’s figure. 


The revenue derived from telephones was $929,903, 
decrease of $51,324 compared with 1982. Of this revenue the 
amount derived from junction and trunk services was $310,826, 
a decrease of $7,526 only compared with 1932. 


Seventy-two public telephone exchanges were in operation 
in the Federated Malay States on 31st December, 1933. 


As foreshadowed in last year’s report two types of party line 
system were made available to the public at rates considerably 
lower than those in force for exclusive exchange lines as from 
April, 1933. The two types are: 

(a) A simple two party line system without secrecy but 
with the refinements of separate numbering for the 
parties and selective ringing. 

(6) A secret party line system for the use of 8 to 10 parties 
which provides for each of the parties to call or to 
be called without disturbing the others and for a 
“‘tone’’ indication to be given to any party calling 
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when the common line is engaged. This is 
accomplished by means of automatic apparatus 
near to the premises of the parties. These 
facilities have met the need of a number of 
subscribers but the demand has been smaller than 
was anticipated. The lack of secrecy in type (a) 
above has prevented its adoption in a number of 
cases while in the case of type (b) difficulty is often 
found in arranging suitable groups of parties. 


Five new exchanges were opened during the course of the 
year. These were all sinall rural automatic exchanges. 


A new system of control for trunk traffic was introduced on 
Ist March. This new system aims at putting the control of all 
long distance calls in the hands of the larger ‘‘key’’ exchanges 
(known as zone and group centres) where the provision of special 
apparatus and the employment of specialist staff can ensure that 
such traffic is dealt with efficiently and with a minimum of delay. 


One important effect of this new system was to permit the 
extension of the ‘‘Personal call’’ facility to all calls within the 
Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States as from 
Ist July. Hitherto this facility had been restricted to calls 
between Penang, Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur and Singapore. 


An improved system for the tracing of the ‘‘required person” 
at any exchange within the “no delay’? area of the normal 
exchange was also introduced at the same time. The number 
of ‘‘Personal calls’? has increased by 300 per cent. in the six 
months following the introduction of the new facilities affording 
clear evidence that they are meeting a public demand. 


The Carrier equipment at Kuala Lumpur, Tpoh and Tampin 
has given complete satisfaction. In spite of the depressed 
conditions during the year the volume of trunk traffic on the 
longer distance routes increased considerably. The revenue 
from the main ‘‘Carrier’’ channels connecting the Straits Settle- 
ments and Federated Malay States increased by 11 per cent. 
over the 1932 figures. During the second half of the year the 
increase was particularly striking, the second half year’s figures 
being about 19 per cent. higher than that of the first half year 
of 1933. 


Satisfactory results have been obtained — with rural 
automatic and semi-automatic exchanges. The small 10-line 
equipment of semi-automatic type using magneto telephones at 
subscribers’ premises installed at the Gap exchange operated 
satisfactorily throughout the year, and five additional equipments 
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of this type were installed during 1933. One rural automatic 
equipment requiring automatic telephones at subscribers’ 
premises was also completed early in January at the Cameron 
Highlands Hill Station and has given complete satisfaction. 
This has capacity for 25 lines and can be extended to 100 lines. 


Kuala Lumpur.—The Petaling Hill transmitting station and 
the Kenny Road receiving station functioned satisfactorily during 
the year, the wireless services performed being: 


(a) Regular telegraph services with Kuantan and Sungei 
Lembing in Pahang and Grik in Upper Perak. 


(b) Regular telephone service with Kuantan in Pahang. 


(c) Emergency telegraph services with Singapore and 
Penang and with Kuala Lipis, Temerloh, Kuala 
Krai and Kemubu in Pahang and Kelantan. 


(d) Experimental test telephone services with Bandoeng 
(Java), Bangkok (Siam), Manila (Philippine Islands) 
and Saigon (Indo-China). : 

(e) Telegraphic communication as required with Royal Air 
Force, Imperial and Netherlands Airways and other 
aircraft. 


(f) Reception of Meteorological bulletins broadcast from 
Hong Kong and Bangkok. 


Experimental radiotelephone communication with Bandoeng 
(Java) was re-commenced on 4th September and with Saigon and 
Bangkok in December. Similar experiments with Manila were 
initiated in December. Communication with Bandoeng has 
proved of satisfactory commercial standard and arrangements 
were in hand at the close of the year for the institution of a 
regular telephone service between Malaya and Java. Tests with 
Saigon, Bangkok and Manila proved encouraging. The use of 
@ new wireless receiver of modern type at the Kenny Road 
receiving station has contributed materially to the success of 
these telephony tests. 


Pahang.—Stations were maintained at Kuantan, Kuala 
Lipis, Sungei Lembing, Temerloh and Jerantut, but the 
Jerantut station was closed down on 18th April. The Temerloh 
station ceased to be employed for regular telegraph traffic on 
30th of January and thereafter was maintained in a similar 
manner to Kuala Lipis as an emergency station only. All 
telegraph traffic to Kuantan and Sungei Lembing continued 
throughout the year to be handled by these stations. Trengganu 
traffie is handled via Kuantan. 


Wireless. 
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Kelantan.—On and from the Ist of July the maintenance 
and upkeep generally of the wireless stations installed by the 
Federated Malay States Railway Department at Kuala Krai and 
Kemubu for emergency communication with Kuala Lumpur 
during line interruptions were undertaken by the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department. These stations were employed on 
several occasions of emergency. During December the small 
power transmitter at Kuala Krai was replaced by more reliable 
‘and longer range apparatus that became available as a result of 
the closing down of the Jerantut station. A petrol engine 
generating set was installed at Kemubu to enable continuous 
operation and in the event of a protracted landline interruption. 
This station is dependent upon batteries which had previously 
to be taken elsewhere by train to be charged. 


Upper Perak.—A new wireless station at Grik was opened 
on Ist July, and provides a direct telegraphic service with Kuala 
Lumpur. This arrangement was rendered desirable by the 
difficulty of maintaining the telegraph lines between Lenggong, 
Grik and Intan, and these lines have since been recovered. 


Traffic.—The total number of messages dealt with by the 
regular telegraph service between the Kuala Lumpur station and 
the stations at Grik and in Pahang was 34,435. This compares 
with 41,619 in 1932, a decrease of approximately 17.3 per cent. 


Communication with Aircraft—Communication with aircraft 
on a wavelength of 900 metres and several short wavelengths 
was carried out from the Kuala Lumpur station as and when 
required. Regular watches for the weekly Netherlands aeroplanes 
were maintained and at the close of the year similar wireless 
facilities were extended to Imperial Airways. 


Broadcast Receiving Licences.—Four hundred and seventy- 
three licences for the use of wireless receiving apparatus were 
issued during the year as compared with 236 in 1932 and 223 in 
1931 representing an increase of 100 per cent. on the 1932 figures. 


Broadcast Dealers’ Licences —Section 87 (i) (b) of the 
Telegraphs Enactment, 1938, whereby wireless dealers are 
required to be licensed came into force on the Ist October. 
There were 11 such licences in force in the Federated Malay 
States at 31st December. 


Broadcasting.—Programmes provided by the Malayan 
Amateur Radio Society of Kuala Lumpur were broadcast three 
times weekly throughout the year—each programme being 
approximately of two hours’ duration. Towards the close of the 
year the society was allotted accommodation lying spare adjacent 
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to the Petaling Hill Wireless Stution for use as a studio, and 
the necessary alterations thereto which are being carried out 
at the society’s expense were nearing completion at the end 
of the year. The broadcasting wavelength of 48.92 metres was 
maintained throughout the year. 


British Empire Broadcasting Sgrvice.—Regular transmissions 
of programmes from the British Broudeasting Corporation's 
Empire Station at Daventry, England, have been received at 
varying strengths throughout the year. In July and August 
parts of these programmes were received and _re-broadcast 
experimentally by the Petaling Hill Station, Kuala Lumpur, 
with fairly satisfactory results. 


The nett revenue collected by the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department in 1933 was $2,002,022, a decrease of $266,964 
compared with 1932. Annually recurrent expenditure amounted 
to $1,991,768, against $2,245,167 in the previous year, a 
decrease of $253,399. Special expenditure in 1933 (including 
loan account) amounted to $96,943. These revenue and 
expenditure figures do not include the value of services rendered 
free of charge by or to the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
nor do they include acting allowances to the amount of $5,014. 


Ratways, 

The Federated Malay States Government owns the railways 
both in the Federated Malay States, the Straits Settlements 
(Singapore Island, Malacca, Province Wellesley) and the 
Unfederated States of Kedah, Perlis and Kelantan. It has leased 
the Johore State Railway (121 miles) extending from Johore 
Bahru at the southern extremity of the Peninsula opposite 
Singapore Island to Gemas on the boundary between Johore and 
the Federated Malay States. A causeway carrying the railway 
and a roadway across the Johore Straits connects the Island of 
Singapore with the mainland. At Gemas the line branches into 
the West and the East Coast Lines. 


The West Coast line runs north-north-west through Negri 
Sembilan, Malacca, Selangor, Peruk and Province Wellesley to 
Prai—the port opposite Penang Harbour about 488 miles from 
Singapore. From Bukit Mertajam, seven miles from Prai, the 
line proceeds through Province Wellesley and the Unfederated 
States of Kedah and Perlis to the Siamese frontier station of 
Padang Besar, 580 miles from Singapore. Through traffic with 
the Royal State Railways of Siam was opened on the 
Ist July, 1918, the distance between Singapore and Bangkok 
being 1,195 miles. 
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The East Coast line proceeds northwards from (Gemas 
through Negri Sembilan, Pahang and Kelantan terminating at 
the port of Tumpat. The length of the line is 328 miles and 
provides an alternative route to Siam from Singapore. A branch 
line 113 miles long from Pasir Mas in Kelantan to the Golok, 
River at the Siamese boundary, connects with the Siamese line 
running to Haad Yai Junction, 145 miles distant, the junction 
for the main Bangkok-Penang-Singapore Line. Through 
working between the Federated Malay States and Kelantan via 
the Royal State Railways of Siam commenced on Ist November, 
1921, and via the East Coast line on 6th September, 1931. 

Branch lines connect the main line with ports on the west 
coast of Malacca, Port Dickson, Port Swettenham, Teluk Anson 
Wharf and Port Weld. 

Other branch lines are Ipoh-Tronoh, 15 miles, in Perak; 
Kuang-Batang Berjuntai, 14 miles; Kuala Lumpur-Batu Caves, 
eight miles; Sungei Besi-Sultan Street, eight miles; Sultan 
Street-Ampang, six miles, all in Selangor. 

The branch lines from Seremban to Port Dickson and 
Taiping to Port Weld were closed for passenger traffic during the 
years 1930 and 1933, respectively, as the revenue derived did 
not justify the retention of the passenger services, whilst the 
Connaught Bridge Junction to Kuala Selangor and Kuala Kubu 
Road to Kuala Kubu branches, which were closed to traffic 
during the years 1931 and 1932, respectively, for similar reasons, 
have been abandoned. 

The total length of line (first track) now open to traffic 
under the Federated Malay States Railway Administration is 
1,067 miles. The line is of metre gauge. 

The day and night mail trains running between Singapore 
and Prai (for Penang) are provided with restaurant or buffet 
parlour cars and sleeping saloons. 

There are 212 permanent stations and 74 flag stations. 


The expenditure on Capital Account amounted to 
$233,399,875 on 31st December, 1983, of which $183,679,830 
was met from Revenue Advances and $49,720,045 from Loan 
Funds. 

The receipts in 1933 from all sources were $9,036,776, 
a decrease of 4.71 per cent. compared with 1982. Expenditure 
chargeable to Revenue Account (excluding Renewals Fund 
contribution) amounted to $11,076,686, an increase of 0.87 per 
cent. This expenditure includes a sum of $1,500,000 being 
additional expenditure required to meet the cost of retrenchment 
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in the form of extra pensions and gratuities. The receipts from 
all sources were $2,039,910 less than the total expenditure on all 
services and no contribution has therefore been made to the 
Railway Renewals Fund. 

During the year the nett expenditure on Capital Account 
was $171,446 compared with $691,397 in 1932. 

The nett expenditure from the Railway Renewals Fund 
during the year amounted to $489,631 compared with $1,255,365 
in 1932. The balance standing to the credit of the Fund at 
81st December, 1933, was $6,339,290, the corresponding figure 
at 3lst December, 1932, being $6,816,467. 

The receipts from passenger train traffic amounted to 
$3,121,302 compared with $3,685,751 in 1932, a decrease of 
$564,449 (15.31 per cent.). 

The receipts from goods train traffic amounted to $3,988,231 
compared with $4,037,965 in 1932, a decrease of $49,734 
(1.23 per cent.). 

The receipts from road motor collection and delivery services 
amounted to $109,989. 

Miscellaneous services produced receipts to the amount of 
$1,817,254 during the year 1933 compared with $1,662,595 in 
the previous year—an increase of $154,659 (9.°0 per cent.). 

The revenue returns for the year reflect the depressed 
condition of trade and intense competition, but there are 
indications that the fall in revenue has been arrested as a slight 
improvement was recorded over the last six months of the year. 

The Railway Board, composed of four official and seven 
unofficial members, held three meetings during the year. 


Roaps. 

Roads have been upkept as efficiently as funds would allow 
and it was fortunate that the condition of the roads generally 
just betore the slump was so good that one or two years of 
drastic economy in muintenance could be weathered without their 
complete deterioration. 

The amount collected in tolls from the Iskandar and Blanja 
Bridges in Perak was $44,062, and it is pleasing to record 
that the toll system worked smoothly and without friction 
throughout the year. 

Repairs and strengthening to the 165 feet long bridge at 
Sungei Pari near Ipoh were of particular interest as for the first 
time on record the process of are welding was utilized in this 
country. 
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A heavy rainstorm on the night of 22nd May did considerable 
damage to the Gap Road, necessitating the road being closed 
for four days, und the eight-stall garage at the Gap Rest-house 
was completely destroyed by a landslide. 


A small experimental piece of rubber roadway was laid 
down in Kuala Lumpur. 


As the antithesis of the flood, a novel experience was en- 
countered at Sungei Lepar in Pahang where the dry weather 
flow of the river became so low that the ferry could no longer 
be used. This occurred just before the coronation ceremonies 
of His Highness the Sultan of Pahang, and the engineer in 
charge quickly arranged for a low level bridge 240/ long to be 
built. This was erected in four days, suitable for one way traftie, 
and thus visitors and guests to the ceremonies were able to 
proceed to Pekan and an awkward situation was saved. 


The total mileage of roads on 31st December, 1933, was 
2,863 miles including 1,871 miles, or 65.4 per cent., of roads 
bituminously treated. 


The enforced reduction of expenditure on road maintenance 
again resulted in a lower average cost per mile for upkeep, viz.: 
$512 per mile compared with $577 per mile in 1932 and $1,070 
per mile in 1981. Total expenditure on maintenance of metalled 
roads was $1,467,750 as compared with $1,654,753 and 
$2,960,968 in the two preceding years. 


In addition to metalled roads 150 miles 39 chains of 
unmetalled roads and 1,535 miles 34 chains of bridle-paths were 
maintained. 


During the year attempts were made to employ Malays on 
road work, and although the initial efforts were not altogether 
satisfactory it is hoped that by replacing unsatisfactory workers 
with others of the same nationality the experiment should prove 
successful, and in course of time be beneficial to all concerned. 


Suippine. 

The number and tonnage of merchant vessels entered and 
cleared at Port Swettenham during 1983 were 2,666 vessels and 
5,863,698 tons as compared with 2,596 vessels and 5,925,736 tons 
in 1932, being a decrease of 62,088 tons. 


The number and tonnage of ocean-going steamers entered 
and cleared at this port were 1,690 vessels and 5,358,614 tons 
as compared with 1,314 vessels and 5,250,180 tons in 1932, being 
an increase of 108,484 tons. 
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The number of ocean-going steamers which came alongside 
the wharf was 256 against 197 in 1932. The largest vessel 
entering the port was 8.8. ‘‘Philoctetes’’ (British) of 11,446 tons. 
The deepest draft vessel entering the port was 8.8. ‘‘Menelaus’’ 
(British) drawing 31’ 8” of water. 

The following table shows the nationality, number and 
tonnage of merchant vessels entered and cleared at Port 
Swettenham during 1933: 











Entered. Cleared. Total. 
Nationality. i = ~ c ~ ~ c “A 4 
‘No. Tonnage. No, Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
American ... 13 46,8388 ... 13 46,838... 26 93,676 
British ... 570 1,981,483... 570 1,981,483... 1,140 3,962,966 
Danish ... 33 =:120,951 ... 33 120,951 ... 66 241,902 
Dutch .. 94 163,257... 94 163,257 ... 188 326,514 
French... 1 4,629... 1 4,629 ... 2 9,258 
German .. =86 160,824 ... 36 160,824 ... 72 321,648 
Japanese ... 36 142,947 ... 36 142,947... 72 285,894 
Norwegian... 48 41,436 ... 48 41,436... 96 82,872 
Siamese seer d2 9,129 ... 12 9,129... 24 18,258 
Swedish ... 2 7813... 2 7,813... 4 15,626 
845 2,679,307... 845 2,679,307 ... 1,690 5,358.614 
CHAPTER XI. 
Banking, Ourrency, Weights and Measures. 
BANKING. 


The principal banks doing business in the Federated Malay 
States are as follows: 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China—7 branches. 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation—2 branches. 
The Mercantile Bank of India Limited—4 branches. 


There are no Agricultural or Co-operative Banks in the 
Federation but agricultural and building loans are granted by 
the Planters’ Loans Board—a Government institution with 
a capital of $4,000,000. 


CuRRENCY. 


The standard coin is the Straits Settlements dollar with 
4 par value of two shillings and four pence. 


Currency notes issued by the Straits Settlements Currency 
Commissioners together with the Straits Settlements silver dollar 
and fifty-cent piece are legal tender to any amount throughout 
the Federation. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Under Enactment 16 of 1921 the standard weights and 


measures are: 


(i) The Imperial Standard pound. 


(ii) is is yard. 

(iii) ” 1 gallon. 

Other weights in common use are: 
10 huns =1 chi 
10 chi + =I tahil (1} oz.) 
16 tahils as ==] kati 

100 katies ss =1 pikul (183} lbs.) 
40 pikuls =1 koyan 


CHAPTER XII. 


Public Works. 

The expenditure of the department was 
(including a sum of $200,347 from the Straits Settlements 
Sterling Loan, being part cost of ‘‘Suleiman House’’ taken over 
from the Railway Department) out of an originally authorized 


provision of $5,915,408. 


$4,880,452 


Reductions on the provisions were made during the year as 


follows : 
Annually Recurrent 


Special Services, Revenue 
Account 


and savings were effected as follows: 
Annually Recurrent 
Special Expenditure 
Special Services : 
Revenue Account 
Loan Account ... 
8.8. Sterling Loan 


Total reductions and savings 


$494,121 
7,321 
$301,472 
897 
35,513 


176,632 
10,000 


vioneea y GOogle 


$ 501442 


$ 524,514 





$1,025,956 


——— 
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The value of work carried out by the Public Works Depart- 
ment for other departments amounted to $83,415 bringing 
the totul expenditure for the year to $4,972,867. 


The expenditure of $4,889,452 was made up as follows: 


Annually Recurrent Sor ve . $4,088,634 
Other Charges and Special Expenditure 4,720 
Special Services : 
Revenue ik ... $261,202 
Local Loan _.... as 834,549 
8.8. Loan ae mos 200,347 
_——— 796,098 
The corresponding figures for 1932 were: 
Annually Recurrent Pee i .. $4,480,611 
Other Charges and Special Expenditure 4,801 
Special Services... 2h aes w. 2,750,027 


being a decrease of $2,295,987. 


The comparative percentages of expenditure to authorised 
provision in 1933, 1932 and 1931 were as follows: 


1933. 1932. 1931. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Annually Recurrent .. Y3.13 ... 87.89... 90.77 


Other Charges and Special 
Expenditure a .» 84.03... 48.73... 86.51 
Special Services... -» 88.03... 84.50 ... 63.69 


There is little to report in the way of new buildings, new 
roads und road improvements or general increase in amenities. 
Work has been confined for the most part to maintaining 
existing works and endeavouring ‘‘to do without’’, where 
necessary, even to the extent of reducing standards of upkeep. 


Buildings were maintained in a reasonable state of repair 
and the main structures are generally sound. The percentage 
of upkeep cost to estimated value of buildings was again lower 
at 0.834 per cent. against 0.91 per cent. in 1932. 


Waterworks were maintained in good condition throughout 
the year and many small economies were effected in the cost of 
upkeep and supply. 


DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION. 
This is the second year of operations of the Department of 
Drainage and Irrigation which was created in 1932 as a result 
of the recommendations of the Rice Cultivation Committee. 
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The collection and collation of hydrological data was 
continued by the department. Maximum, minimum and mean 
discharges in cubic feet per second per square mile of catchment 
area for each month of the year were computed at 31 stations 
on various rivers; gaugings by current meter being taken at 57 
stations on 83 rivers; and rainfall records were collected from 
470 stations throughout Malaya. 


The following major schemes of irrigation and drainage were 
in course of construction during the year, in addition to several 
minor schemes : 

The first stage of the Sungei Manik Irrigation Scheme and 
the Pumping Scheme to irrigate riverine areas in 
Perak. : 

The Controlled Drainage Scheme for padi areas at 
Panchang Bedina. 


The Sungei Buloh Irrigation Scheme. 


Preliminary work on the draining and bunding of the 
Sabak Bernam Peninsula in Selangor. 


The Sungei Blat Irrigation Scheme in Kuantan, Pahang. 


The intake works and control gates for the first stage of the 
Sungei Manik Irrigation Scheme were completed in February 
but progress on the earthwork of the channels was delayed by 
wet weather, and also-by adverse labour conditions which were 
affected by a rise in the rubber and tin market. The main 
earthwork contract was practically finished—at a considerable 
loss to the contractor—but it was necessary to raise the rates 
for the remainder of the earthwork. The land is being opened 
up rapidly and in some cases padi has been interplanted between 
the felled jungle. 


Sanction to commence work on the pumping scheme for the 
irrigation of riverine areas in Perak was given in June, 
whereupon the District Officer arranged for the setting out of 
way-leaves for the first five miles. Of five indents given t0 
different ketuas for five miles of construction, only one ketua— 
after much persuasion—completed three chains of channels at 
the rates offered and it was found necessary to let the work 
to Chinese contractors. Three miles were completed by the end 
of the year and work was well in hand on a further four miles. 
An order for the pumping plant was placed with the Crow? 
Agents through the Government Factory in September and the 
plant is expected to arrive in April, 1934. It is hoped that the 
scheme will-be completed for-the 1934 padi season. 
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The preparation of plans for the increasing of the water 
supply to Krian Irrigation Reservoir and enlarging the main 
canal, in order to provide for the irrigation of further areas in 
Krian and also for lands in the trans-Krian area in Province 
Wellesley, was completed. It is anticipated that the work will 
be executed in 1934, 


Work on the Panchang Bedina Controlled Drainage Scheme 
in Selangor was concentrated on the jumgle clearing left over 
from the previous year, while earthwork was chiefly confined to 
those drains for which the jungle was cleared in 1932. A further 
nine control gates were put in hand but difficulty in obtaining 
delivery of stone for concrete prevented the contractor from 
finishing to time. The total of the gates now completed or in 
hand is twenty and five more remain to be done in 1934. Nine 
of those built in 1932 have been utilised for regulating the water 
for this year’s padi crop und their success should encourage 
development of the area. 


The survey work for the draining and bunding of the Sabak 
Bernam peninsula area was completed and two water-gates 
were being constructed on contract at the end of the year. The 
tenders for the reconstruction of the existing coast bund were 
disappointingly high and it was decided to give out small 
contracts to Malays. At the end of the year negotiations were 
in progress with a view to giving the rest of the bund construc- 
tion work to a European firm which proposed to employ 
mechanical excavators at a considerably lower rate per cubic 


yard. 


The Klang River deviation was completed during the year 
in so far as the money voted permitted, and the dry weather 
channel was brought to correct grade by the removal of 1,860 
eubie yards of rock and hard shale. ‘The old river bed from the 
Technical School to Kampong Attap at Kuala Lumpur was filled 
up and temporary drains constructed to serve until the town 
drainage system in this area is remodelled. 


About 30 per cent. of the Sungei Buloh Irrigation Scheme 
was left unfinished, the delay being due to protracted land 
acquisition negotiations. 


In Negri Sembilan dams were constructed at Kampong Solok 
in Rantau district, at Kampong Inas, and at Ampang Jeram, 
to replace dams constructed by Malays, at Sungei Machang Tir, 
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for the irrigation of an area of 100 acres; and a tide gate was 
erected at Chuah to prevent tidal inundation of an area of 
800 acres. 


In May serious slips occurred along the Temiang deviation 
blocking the channel at various places, and a sum of $1,000 was 
spent in removing 4,800 cubic yards of loose material. 


The construction .of spillweir and repairs to the dam at 
Kubang Karah, Pahang, for a scheme to provide a 20-day supply 
of water for 400 acres was completed. 


Good progress was made on the controlled scheme for the 
padi areas between the Sungei Blat and Sungei Pandan in 
Kuantan, and $10,500 was spent, the work performed consisting 
of over 500 chains of bunds and drains, about 12 acres of 
clearing along reserves of bunds and drains and the construction 
of 10 control gates. Eight hundred and fifty acres have been 
brought under control of which 600 are now under cultivation. 
The general outlook of this area (about 3,000 acres will be 
brought under cultivation eventually) is very promising. 


All the main rivers in the Federated Malay States were 
maintained in good order by snagging, widening, bank- 
conservancy and channel control. Forty-nine thousand cubic 
yards of silt were removed from the Kinta river by dredging 
operations and by private individuals. Clearing on the Batang 
Padang river was carried out by the dipper dredger ‘‘Clyde” 
and at the end of the year the dredge had nearly reached the 
Degong Railway Bridge, which is the limit of the proposed 
operations. The suction cutter dredger ‘‘Galloway’’ was moved 
from Batu Gajah to Kuala Larut for the purpose of dredging 
the Larut river, a start on which was made on 13th June. By 
the end of the year 65 chains had been dredged and 90,489 cubic 
yards of silt removed. In Selangor the Sungei Tinggi was 
cleared for a distance of 4 miles 10 chains, while maintenance 
work was carried out in the Klang, Damansara, Buloh and 
Tinggi rivers; river clearing was also done on the Langat, Sidu, 
Agong and Choh rivers. 


In Negri Sembilan ten rivers were cleared and snagged for 
a length of 41} miles. Three thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
two tons of snags were removed amounting to approximately 
964 tons per mile; while in Pahang, river maintenance was 
carried out to prevent damage to property or where its effect 
was of immediate benefit for logging or river transport. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Justice and Police. 
ConstTITUTION OF THE CouRTS. 
The Courts of the Federated Malay States are constituted 
under the Courts Enactment, 1918, and are as follows: 
(a) The Supreme Court comprising the Court of Appeal 
and the Court of a Judge; ; 
(b) Courts of a Magistrate of the First Class; 
(c) Courts of a Magistrate of the Second Class; 
(d) Courts of a Kathi and Courts of an Assistant Kathi; 
(e) Courts of a Penghulu. 


The Supreme Court is a Court of Record. The establishment 
consists of a Chief Justice and three Judges, but the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of the Colony and of the State of Johore 
are ex-officio Judges of the Supreme Court of the Federated 
Malay States and vice versa. The qualification required of a 
Judge is that he should have five years’ seniority as a barrister 
or a member of the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland or ten years 
as an advocate and solicitor of the local bar, 


Magistrates are appointed by the Resident by name or office. 
Appointments have always been made from members of the 
Malayan Civil and Malay Administrative Services, and all 
District Officers and some Assistant District Officers are 
Magistrates of the First Class ex officio. The powers of 
Magistrates are defined by the Courts Enactment, the Procedure 
Codes and other miscellaneous Enactments. Generally, every 
member of the Civil and Administrative Services referred to 
is required to pass an examination in law before performing the 
duties of a Magistrate. 


The Courts of Kathis and Assistant Kathis deal with matters 
of Muhammadan religion and law and the powers of the presiding 
officer are regulated by the terms of his letter of appointment. 


An appeal against the decision of a Kathi or Assistant Kathi 
lies to the State Council and not to any Court. 


The Courts of Penghulus deal with petty civil suits between 
Asiatics and with such other matters as a Penghulu is authorised 
to deal with by law or by the terms of his appointment. An 
appeal against the decision of a Penghulu lies to the Court of a 
Magistrate of the First Class. 


In addition to the above the Warden of Mines holds a Court 
constituted under the Mining Enactment, 1928, for the decision 
of disputes arising in connection with mining matters and the 
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Controller of Labour has a jurisdiction under the Labour Code. 
1923, in disputes as to wages where labourers of Chinese 
nationality are concerned. Appeals lie direct to the Supreme 
Court. 

Poxice. 

In each of the four States of Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang the Police contingent is in charge of a 
Chief Police Officer with the rank of Deputy Commissioner, who, 
subject to the general direction of the Commissioner of Police, 
Federated Malay States, is responsible to the British Resident 
for the efficiency of his contingent. A fifth contingent exists 
in the Depét at Kuala Lumpur under the Commandant, an officer 
also of the rank of Deputy Commissioner, who is responsible 
to the Commissioner of Police for the enrolment and training 
of recruits and for the efficiency of the main reserve. 


In addition there is also in Kuala Lumpur the Head-quarters 
staff made up of the staff of the Commissioner of Police, the 
Criminal Intelligence Branch, which co-ordinates the criminal 
and political intelligence of the Federated Malay States, and the 
Criminal Registry or finger-print bureau, which serves not only 
the Federated Malay States but also the Straits Settlements and 
Unfederated Malay States of Johore, Kedah, Trengganu and 
Kelantan, besides corresponding with India, Hongkong, Dutch 
East Indies, Siam and Indo-China. 


The Federated Malay States Police furnishes British Officers 
for the Unfederated Malay States and for the Federated Malay 
States Railway Police. 


The total approved strength of the Police Force is 3,934. 
comprised as follows: 
103 British officers; 
55 Malay and other Asiatic officers; 
2,301 Malay rank and file; 
1,251 Northern Indian subordinate police officers and 
constables ; 
224 Detectives (of various nationalities) ; 
in addition there is a Veterinary Police Force of 68 Malays and 
Indians which, for disciplinary purposes and reasons of economy. 
is housed in Police barracks and is paid from Police votes, though 
under the direction of the officers of the Veterinary Department. 


The approved strength of the uniformed rank and file 
comprised of Northern Indians and Malays was reduced by 75 
during the year, making a total reduction since 1930 of 392. 
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The proportion of Northern Indians to the total was 
44 per cent. in 1930; it is now 35 per cent. 


British officers have been reduced by 18 in the same period 
and Malay and Asiatic officers increased by 12. 


The reductions have had no apparent adverse effect on the 
efficiency of the Force. 


The approved strength of detectives in 1930 was 241. 


During the year 207 Malays were enrolled; no Indians were 
recruited. Of the Malay recruits 25 per cent. had received an 
English education of varying standard; all except 43, who were 
born either in Malacca or Penang, were natives of one of the 
four States of the Federation. 


Offences reported during 1933 totalled 98,677 compared with 
86,552 in 1932. 


Seizable offences decreased from 11,029 to 9,065 and at the 
close of the year convictions had been recorded in 2,686 of such 
reports. 


Reports of serious crime fell from 307 to 153, made up of 
69 murders, 16 gang-robberies and 68 robberies compared with 
79 murders, 91 gang-robberies and 137 robberies. Four murders 
were committed in the course of gang-robbery or robbery. There 
was no case of gang-robbery in Kinta which has long held the 
reputation for being the most lawless district in the Federated 
Malay States. The only known gang that was unaccounted for 
operated in the Raub district of Pahang. 


No persons were abducted during the year. 
There were no cases of counterfeiting notes or currency. 


Reports of house-breaking, many of a minor character, fell 
from 1,878 to 1,606, a figure still twice as large as the total 
in 1928, 

There were 4,601 thefts compared with 5,836 and a large 
drop in the number of bicycles reported stolen. 


Reports of non-seizable offences increased from 75,493 to 
89,612; the police prosecuted in 65,062 instances compared with 
50,957. The lull in serious crime enabled greater attention than 
usual being paid to statutory offences, and prosecutions under 
the Motor Vehicles and Vehicles Enactments accounted for an 
increase of 11,400. 


Publie lotteries disguised in various manners were wide- 
spread; otherwise there was no important public gaming. 
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Sixty-one firearms of which 24 were home-made weapons 
were recovered during the year; eight of the weapons recovered 
had been previously reported as having been stolen or lost, 
whilst eight were found in the possession of extortioners. 


The work involved in the suppression of brothels and trading 
in women was carried out by the police. Ten men were 
convicted of whom nine were banished for trading in prostitution, 
two women were convicted and three banished for aiding or 
compelling prostitution, whilst 29 convictions were obtained and 
banishment of 18 persons was approved for offences against the 
general section dealing with the suppression of brothels. 

Duties connected with the issue and renewal of passports 
were performed by the police; 540 new passports were issued, 
400 renewals granted and 274 endorsements made. 

At the close of the year there were 278,050 finger impression 
slips on the files of the Criminal Registry. During the year 
inquiry was made at the registry regarding 27,182 persons 
charged with offences, and identity was established in 5,450 
instances. 

There were 496 persons banished from the Federated Malay 
States during the year, 

Prisons. 

Description.—Of the six prisons in the Federated Malay 
States the one locuted at Taiping is primarily a convict prison. 
The others at Batu Gajah, Kuala Lumpur, Seremban, Kuala 
Lipis and Kuantan are local prisons. 

Prisoners are also detained for short periods in lock-up cells 
at certain police stations. 


Vagrants are confined in special vagrant wards. 
Population.—The total daily average population of all the 
prisons which in 1932 was 1,829.66 decreased to 1,540.55 for 1933. 


At the beginning of 1933 there were 1,633 prisoners remaining 
and 7,851 were admitted during the year. On the 3lst December, 
1933, there were 1,364 prisoners remaining in all the prisons 
after 8,091 discharges, 17 deaths and 12 executions. 

Health.—The health of the prisoners throughout the prisons 
in the Federated Malay States was uniformly good. 


Juvenile Offenders.—dJuvenile offenders are sent to the 
Reformatory at Singapore as there is no special institution in 
the Federated Malay States for the detention of juveniles. 


The Education Department administers the Reformatory. 
There is no probation system. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Legislation. 


Forty-three Enactments were passed during the year 1933 
of which the following were the most important: 


No. 2, The Aliens Enactment, deals only with the 
residence of aliens in the Federated Malay States and 
follows Parts II and III of the Colony Ordinance relating 
to aliens. Part I which provides for the admission of 
aliens from foreign countries is inapplicable to the 
Federated Malay States and has not been adopted. The 
Enactment provides for the appointment of Immigration 
Officers and for the issue of certificates of admission to 
all aliens resident in the Federated Malay States. 


No. 4, The Railways (Amendment) Enactment, repeals 
sections 18, 19, 20, 21 and 28 (ii), (iii) and (iv) of the 
1912 Enactment. The effect of this repeal is to remove 
the requirements of the Enactment as to the provision 
of all reasonable facilities for the receiving, forwarding 
and delivery of trafic, and the prohibition of the giving 
of undue preference. This was one of the measures 
designed to protect the Federated Malay States Railways 
from road competition. 


No. 30, The Malay Reservations Enactment, aims at 
preventing the commercialisation of land in Malay 
Reservations and is designed to assure to Malays 
holding land in reservations possession of their land. 
Stringent restrictions are placed upon dealings in such 
land and no transfer, charge, or lease to a person other 
than a Malay is capable of registration under the Land 
Code. Dealings under powers of attorney by persons 
other than Malays, liens and caveats are also affected, 
and provision is made that Malay Reservation land 
shall not pass to the Official Assignee on the bankruptcy 
of the proprietor nor shall it be attached in execution. 


No, 82, The Post Office (Amendment No. 2) Enactment, 
enables the stamps of the Colony and of the Malay 
States under British protection to be used for postal 
purposes in the Federated Malay States and for the 
stamps of any Federated Malay States to be used 
throughout the Federated Malay States. 
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: No. 34, The Registration of Dentists Enactment, recognises 
as entitled to practice dentistry in the Federated Malay 
States all dentists registered in the common register of 
dentists kept under the provisions of the Colony 
Ordinance of 1933. The procedure is similar to that 
which has long been in force in respect of the medical 
register. There are two representatives of the Federated 
Malay States on the Dental Board which controls the 
register. 


No. 88, The Public Trustee (Amendment) Enactment. 
The principal change introduced by this Enactment 
is the establishment of a Common Fund which will 
consist of certain moneys in the hands of the Public 
Trustee. The object of the legislation is to enable the 
capital moneys forming the fund to be invested, 
irrespective of ownership, and a fixed rate of interest. 
declared annually, to be paid to the beneficiaries. 


The fund will be a considerable benefit to small estates 
the amount of which would make separate investment 
difficult, if not impossible, with the result that they 
would receive nothing more than bank deposit rate. In 
addition the beneficiaries have the advantage of a 
Government guarantee of repayment and of payment 
of interest. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Public Finance and Taxation. 
Budget for The Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure for the year 
: 1933 provided for a revenue of $44,083,825 (excluding Railway 
revenue) and an expenditure (excluding expenditure on Loan 
Accounts and Railway expenditure on Revenue Account) of 
$54,521,473. 


Aetual a The actual revenue for the year was $47,198,806, while 

rspenlii'e. the expenditure, including the deficit on the working of the 
Railway amounting to $2,039,910 (of which only $1,000,000 
was provided for in the Estimates) came to $50,258,671. 
There was thus a deficit of $3,059,865 against an estimated 
deficit of $10,437,648. 
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The shortages and excesses in revenue as compared with 
the estimate were : 


Excesses. Shortages. 
Customs aah a ae et $1,064,432 
Excise iss fae ds aes os 500,574 
Forests Hs ie ae ae _ s $ 40,179 
Lands and Mines Bt A nb wee — isd 848,078 
Licences and Internal Revenue a a 30,452 
Fees of Court, etc. ue as «1,894,065 
Municipal _... ies ane 76,619 
Electric Light and ‘Power: ane eee —_ ass 78,680 
Water 3 Rts con 2,616 
Profits, Government ‘Slipway 55% aa 50,042 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones ... = 4 97,977 
Timber and Minor Forest Products ... — a 1,743 
Rent on Government pale cos _ see 13,118 
Interest nay oe ea are 151,223 
Miscellaneous acs ace wee on 324,400 
Land Sales ... Pe Reem remy tase 99,836 
Sale of Property ... , 1,500 
Grant from Colonial Development Fund - ore 1,003 
Total ... $4,195,759 ... $1,080,778 
Nett excess ... $3,114,981 





By far the largest shortage—that under Lands and Mines— 
was due to the remission of all quit-rent in excess of $2 per 
annum, a decision reached after the Estimates had been 
approved. 

The excesses and shortages in Customs, Excise, Lands and 


Mines, Licences and Internal Revenue and Municipal revenue 
as compared with the estimate were : 


Excesses, Shortages, 
Customs— 
Export Duty on Tin op cs $1,507,317 
“i Rubber se ied 308,351 
Import Duty on Tobacco oS tee — «+ $ 423,928 
= Spirits a eet — = 53,891 
59: Petroleum oe wee _ ee 210,194 
- Kerosene a ee 66,249 
55 Sugar _ oS 1,030,598 
- Edible Oils and Fats 90,086 
2 Textiles and Apparel 672,413 
Other Items i Ses oe Se: 138,627 
Total ... $2,783,043 ... $1,718,611 
Nett excess ... $1,064,432 
Excise— 
Sale of Chandu... oe “ay we» $ 675,208 
Other Items 25 oe oe ay _— -. $ 174,634 


Nett excess ... $500,574 
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Excesses. Shortages. 
Lands and Mines— 
Land Rents (Recurrent) ... a x9 _ - $ 894,161 
Other Items is ss aie «- $ 46,083 


Nett shortage ... $848,078 
Licences and Internal Revenue— 


Traction Engines and Motor Cars... $ 16,969 
Other Items oe aie ae 13,483 
Total ... $ 30,452 

Municipal— 
General Assessment He se «=. $ 24,463 
Other Items ¥ud Se aie oie 52,156 


Total ... § 76,619 


The excesses under Fees of Court, etc., and Miscellaneous 
Receipts are accounted for by the following large items: 


A.—FeEs or Court, Erc. 
(a) Contribution by Railway towards 
pensions and gratuities over estimates $1,400,000 
(b) Recoveries of leave salaries and 
passages from other administrations, 


ete., over the estimates aes a 270,000 
(c) Reimbursement on account of abolition 
of Motor Vehicles Insurance Fund ... 74,000 


B.—MiscetLangous RECEIPTS. 
(a) Adjustment of Electrical i gins 


Stores Account . sik ats 104,000 
(b) Profit on sale and eipeeciulibas in value 
of investments and gain on exchange 124,000 


The savings and excesses in expenditure as compared with 
the estimate were : 


Head of Expenditure, Savings. Excesses. 
Reserved Services— 

Charges on Account of Public Debt ... $ 36 
Pensions, Retired Allowances, Gratuities, 

ete. oe cee ee 610,202 
The High Gominissaanes ase ig 5,253 
The Rulers and Native Officers ss 23,221 
The Chief Secretary pee ahs ate 6.795 | 
The Residents Soe aie i ae 14,748 
Civil Service as an any errs 139,693 
Audit sé suas see oak 8,759 
Commissioner of Lands ae se wkd 1,717 
Courts i ee, ity Fas Be = . $ 10,716 


Carried forward ... $810.424 ... $ 10,716 
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Head of Expenditure. Savings. 
Brought forward ... $ 810,424 
Re served Services—(cont.) 
District and Land Offices (including 


Settlement Officers) ae wae ae 119,083 
Exchange a ne ee ae coe 100,000 
Fire Brigade ae 335 ace aes 2,364 
Game Warden ae as be Sve 1,556 
Geological at es ae 2,681 
Government Gardens and ‘Plantations 10,358 
Indian et ae os a 2,485 
Labour = ad a a on 123,816 
Legal Adviser ae a a a 896 
Marine see a we as eee 25,770 
Miscellaneous Services... ee th _ 
Municipal pat oa oon os aes 467,128 
Museums a a 2,419 
Office of the Registrar of “Titles ae 138 
Posts and Peele ay ee Pre 277,684 
Printing sue ? ate aes at 60,030 
Purchase of Land ... a Ee te 23,890 
Railways Se) Way Ge 1S Bes _ 
Town Planning ass i ee wee 13,186 
Trade and Customs Sey ved et 206,319 
Treasury a a oe oe _ 
Widows and Orphans’ Pensions and 

Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund... 3,307 
Colonial Development Fund... ae 1,003 


Total Reserved Services ... $2,254,537 


Unreserved Services— 


Agricultural a ts oe «= $ 48,626 
Chinese Secretariat ... S63 3 ts 19,913 
Clerical Service... as a ese 136,382 
Co-operative Societies aa Bs 10,499 
Drainage and Irrigation Department a 36,258 
Drainage and Irrigation Works, 

Annually Recurrent —... wee in 58,765 
Drainage and Irrigation Works, 

Special Services ... wes ae eee 16,551 
Education Ses aes a ah ide 239,811 
Electrical fee oy i oa oe 196,088 
Estate Duty Office ... aa oe ee 199 
Fisheries ak mis as BAS ae 5,169 
Forest hat an ast Aes 118,394 
Malay Officers | ei ee a date 53,340 
Medical and Health ss rs es 720,389 
Military ae she a she ses 65,201 
Mines ees as he ae dee 53,571 





Carried forward ... $1,779,156 





Excesses, 


$ 10,716 


51,794 


1,039,910 


5,166 


. $1,107,586 





Public debt. 
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Head of Expenditure. Savings. Excesses. 
Brought forward .,. $1,779,156 ... $ 


Unreserved Services—(cont.) 


Miscellaneous Services... a, _ es 18,003 
Official Assignee and estar of 

Companies one wae 467 
Police ae si ss -_ zi 214,946 
Prisons Per os, i 52 aga 119,653 
Public Trustee tae ae as 21 
Public Works Depactwment? ae A 92,251 
Public Works, Annually Recurrent... 707,029 
Public Works ee arieiaids 

Account)... sod 3 — ie 32,312 
Surveys sa ae Ae ar ee 254,214 
Transport... ee ah oid ive _— Se 7,554 
Veterinary... ot Se oa mes 5,983 





Total Unreserved Services ... $3,173,720 ... $ 57,869 





Grand Total ... $5,428,257 ... $1,165,455 





Nett Savings ... $4,262,802. 

The excess under Railways is due to retirements on account 
of retrenchment, that under Courts to the engagement of extra 
temporary Judges, and that under Miscellaneous Services, 
Reserved and Unreserved, to the following for which no provision 
was made in the estimates : 


1. Loss on purchase of tin ie sai «-. $46,300 

2. Repatriation of retrenched Government 
subordinates a aa «. 11,200 

3. Loss on factory ireding te 1932 . ... 28,700 


The total amount of the public debt on 31st December, 1933, 
was $96,185,714, being: 
Straits Settlements Sterling Loan ... $80,185,714 
Federated Malay States Local Loan... 16,000,000 


The Straits Settlements Loan remained as on 31st December, 
1932, at $80,185,714 (£9,355,000). The first instalment of this 
loan (£5,155,000) was issued in December, 1921, at 97, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent., and the second instalment (£4,200,000) 
in May, 1922, at 95, with interest at 4} per cent. The Sinking 
Funds contributions which started in 1925, amount to 
$21,701,152. 

The Federated Malay States Local Loan of $16,000,000 was 
issued in May, 1931, at 98, bearing interest at 44 per cent. 
Contributions to a Sinking Fund for the redemption of this loan 


will have to be provided out of revenue after the Ist January, 
1934. 
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The following statement shows the assets and liabilities Assets and 
on the 31st December, 1933 : 
LIABILITIES. $oe $ c. 

Capital Account (Straits Settle- ASSETS. 

ments Sterling Loan) Balance Cash in ‘Treasuries and Banks w.| 4,718,809 20 

at credit thereof (a)’ ... 489,071 61 | Cash with Agencies— 
Capital Account (44 per cent. Crown Agents. 

ederated Malay States Malayan Information Ageney 


Local Loan, 1959) Balance at 
credit thereof (c) 
Sundry Outstanding Accounts’ 
Due to India (Agency Account) 
(Current Account) 
Due to Céylon (Agency A/c) 
Due to F.M.S, Railways 
Due to Singapore ... 
8.8. Government War Service 
Land Grant Scheme ... 





Singapore 


Cash in Transit... 
Joint Colonial Fund or ove . 
Fixed Deposits ... . a ooo 500,000 00 
Investments, Surplus Funds— 
4 per cent. Singapore Municipal 
Debentures 1897 
4} per cent. F.M.8. Local Loan, 1959 - 


























Deposits— Sterling Securities 
arts - $164,736.34 4,889,415 60 
Forests... 168,010.98 Perak River Hydro-Electric Power 
Lands... 199,780.32 Co., Ltd. 3 $1,285,714,29 
Postal 160,174.18 Sungei Draka Plantations.” "96,506.47 
Postal A/e Stores— 1,312,220 76 
Colony ... 300,000.00 Investinents, Opium Revenue Replacement 
Planters’ Loan Reserve Fund— 
Board .. 600,000.00 (i) Sterling Securities - 519, 879,192.67 
Miscellaneous 728,103.64 (11) Loun to Perak Riv 





2,320,805 46 Electric Power Co; Tae 7,285,714.29 





Selangor River a conection 





27,164,906 96 














Reserve Account 108,301 47 | Investments, Specific Funds— 
Sundry Funds Police Fine and Reward Fund ... $ 89,148.04 
Police Fine and Public Officers’ Guarantee Fund 338,739.21 
Reward Fund... $ 45,505.85 Malayan Flood Relief Fund —.,.. 46,693.00 
Public Officers’ Securities Deposits Account ae 9,078.06 
Guarantee Fund 362,85) Phillips’ Agneultural School 
Composition Scholarship Fund 4,815.25 
Stamp Duty Composition Stamp Duty Fund, 
Fund .., ... 394,233.68 44 per cent. Sterling Tan (with 
R.E.R.° and P. Crown Agents)... 394,233.68 
Reserve Fund 2,298,493,21 832,707 24 
PES Agricul- Family Remittances... ing my se 1,644 62 
tural School Due by other Governments— 
Scholarship Brunei . ae $s 95 
Fund F Ceylon : ie 205.07 


Crown Agents 
Johore 










Malayan Flood 
Relief Fund... 








Miscellaneous Kedah 
——_———_ 40 Kelantan 
War Savings Gort ifeat es, Perhs 
1924-1927... a im 0 ‘Trengganu 
Suspense... vs He = 4,855 2s 49,909 91 
Surplus— Loans— 
Opium Revenue Siamese Government (0) 
eplacement Brunei . ‘ 
Reserve... $27,164,906.06 Kelantan 
General Surplus 37,811,728.88 Planters 
pci ints 5 War Service Land Grant Scheme 
Agricultural ” 


Buildings 
Miscellaneous 


Advances... 

Imprests 

Bentong Tailin 

Stores and Materials Accounts— 
Post Oee 









Rieeirr 
Forest Enginee 
Marine Slipway 
Burma Rifles 





* =} 2,000,194 54 











Marine Slipway Account —... “ - 3,941 31 
Central Health Board 140,718 06 
Minor Forest Produce, ete, 8,367 75 
77,593,800 29 
=== 





Nore: - 

(a) The Stmits Settlements Sterling Loan, the first. two instalments of which ‘totalling £9,355.000 

($80,185,714.29) have been fully subscribed, appears on the credit side of the Capital Account (vide Appendix B). 

expenses of the issue of the loan and expenditure on works authorised to be carried out from loan funds 
appear on the debit side of the same account, the loan being repayable by Sinking Fund, the instalments of 
which are provided out of Revenue. 

(b) Repayment of the loan of $39,685,714.30 by 26 yearly instalments commenced on Ist January, 1924. 

(c) The 44 per conte Local Loan, 1959, has been fully subscribed and appears on the credit side of the 
Capital Account. oie A pendix). The expenses of issue and expenditure on works authorised to be carried out 
Bpart on the debit side of the same account, the loan being repayable by SBR ‘und, the instalments 

which are to be provided out of Revenue, 




















Railways. 


Loan to Siam. 


Loan to Brunei. 


Loan to 
Kelantan. 


Loans 
Planters, War 
Service, ete. 


Other loans, 


Purchase of 
tin, 


Surplus. 


Opium Revenue 
Replacement. 
Reserve Fund. 
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The result on the year’s working disclosed a deficit of 
$2,039,910 which was met from the general revenues. 


The loan to the Siamese Government of £4,630,000 
($39,685,714) which is repayable by 26 annual instalments 
commencing on the Ist January, 1924, stood at $28,933,013 on 
the 31st December, 1933, having been reduced by the payment 
of the tenth instalment due on Ist January, 1933. 


The loan to Brunei, which stood at $387,000 on 
31st December, 1932, has been reduced to $383,000 by the 
payment of the annual instalment due in 1933. 


The loan of $300,000 made to Kelantan in 1930 remained 
unsettled on 31st December, 1933. 


The total amount of loans outstanding on 31st December, 
1933, was $3,784,556 against $3,959,413 on 31st December, 1932. 


Outstandings on 31st December, 1933, amounted to 
$1,171,021 compared with $1,319,000 on 31st December, 1932. 


The balance on account of purchase of tin in July and 
August, 1932, which stood at $2,370,950 on 31st December, 1982, 
has been reduced by sales during the year to $51,665 and the 
latter sum, which represented the loss on the account, has been 
shared by all the Administrations in the agreed proportion. 


The surplus on 31st December, 1932, was $40,871,594. 
As the expenditure for the year exceeded the revenue by 
$3,059,865 the surplus was reduced to $37,811,729 on 
31st December, 1933. 


The liquid assets comprising cash, fixed deposits, Joint 
Colonial Fund and easily realisable investments (excluding the 
investments earmarked for certain specific funds) amounted to 
$11,090,187 at the end of the year as compared with $13,529,551 
at the beginning. 


The investments that are not easily realisable are those in 
Perak River Hydro-Electrie Power Co., Ltd., and Sungei Draka 
Plantations, amounting in all to $1,312,221. 


This fund, which was started with $10 millions provided 
out of revenue in 1925 and $9,828,503 representing contribution 
of 15 per cent. of the annual revenue from chandu sales for 
the years 1926 to 1930 and which, together with the accumulated 
interest from inception to 31st December, 1930, stood at 
valuation on 31st December, 1932, at $26,631,355, has been 
increased to $27,164,907 on valuation of securities at current 
market rates on 3lst December, 1933. The fund is invested in 
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sterling securities, with the exception of £850,000 which has 
been lent to the Perak River Hydro-Electric Power Co., Ltd., 
as shown on the assets side of the balance sheet. 


The interest earned on this fund during 1931, 1932 and 
1933 has been credited to revenue and contribution to the fund 
during these years was suspended. 


This fund which was created by an appropriation of 
$2,500,000 from surplus funds in 19380 and stood at $2,894,463 
on 31st December, 1932, reduced 
31st December, 1933. The commitments against this balance 
amounted to $1,565,714 on 31st December, 1933. 


was 


A statement of the Sterling Loan Capital Account is 
published as Appendix B to this report. Of the total proceeds 
of the two instalments amounting to $74,297,549, expenditure 
on the Railway and other works up to 8lst December, 1933, 
accounted for $73,808,477, leaving a balance of $489,072 still 
available to meet capital expenditure. 


A statement of the Local Loan Capital Account is published 
ag Appendix C to this report. 


Of the total proceeds of $15,640,000, expenditure on 
Railway, Electrical and Public Works accounted for $10,056,480, 
leaving a balance of $5,583,520 still available to mect capital 
expenditure in 1934 and subsequent years. This balance is 
short of the estimated balance of $6,821,807 due to the 
acquisition of the power station at Sungei Besi by the Electrical 
Department. 


The following is a summary of the Customs tariff: 


Import Durigs. 


Duty. 





Description of article. 


oC = > 
Fall duty, Preferential duty. 


to $2,298,498 on F 


Ale, beer, stout, porter, 
cider and perry ‘ 
Other intoxicating liquors 


Tobacco 


Petrol 
Kerosene 
Sugar 


$1.30 per gallon 


Graduated from $1.50 
to $14 per gallon or 
proof gallon ‘ 


Graduated from 70 


cents to $1.60 per 
pound eee z 


35 cents per gallon 
by » 


5 cents per pound 


$1.20 per gallon 


90 cents to $10.50 per 
gallon or proof gallon 


$1. per pound for 
ciyarettes and manu- 
factured tobacco if 
imported for sale to 
the public in airtight 
tins or containers 


3 cents per pound 


Rubber 

Experimental, 

Research and 

Propaganda 
und. 


Sterling Loan 
Capital 
Account. 


Local Loan 
Capital 
Account. 


Description of article, 


Cartridges 
Matches 


Edible oils and fats 


Cement at a: 
Cement manufactures 
other than tiles 


Tiles—roofing, 
and wall 


floor 





Cosmetics and perfumery 


Textiles and 


wearing 
apparel a 


Boots, bootees, shoes, 
overshoes, slippers and 
sandals of all descrip- 
tions made wholly or 
partly of rubber, balata 
or gutta-percha 

Rubber soles SS 

Tanned hides and skins, 


leather and imitation 
leather and = manufac- 
tures thereof other 


than fancy goods 
Cycles and parts 
Cycle tyres (outer covers) 
33 x (inner tubes) 


Motor and motor cycle 
tyres (outer covers) and 
inner tubes 





Pianos 


Other musical instru- 
ments, wireless receiv- 
ing and transmitting 


sets and parts thereof 
Coffee 
Coffee extract or essence, 


whether mixed with 
other substances or not 


Ground-nuts 


Milk 


Fruits, jams, marmalade, 
vegetables, fish, meats 


and soups in_ metal, 
glass or earthenware 
containers 
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Duty. 
full duty. Preferential duty, 
$11 per 1,000 ... $10 per 1,000 
Graduated from 12 


cents per 100 contain- 
ers and upwards 


Graduated from 4 
cents to 20 cents per 
pound ee 


$12 per ton 


$2, 
50 per cent. ad valorem 
20 


or 8. cents per yard 
whichever is higher 


50 cents per pair 


% ” 


15 per cent. ad valorem 


2, ” 
15 cents per cover 
6 ,, per tube 


20 per cent. ad valorem 
10, ” 


20 per cent. ad valorem 


Graduated from 3 cents 
to 8 cents per pound 


5 per cent. ad valorem 
14 cents per pound 


$5 for 100 Ibs. 
weight . 


nett 


20 per cent. ad valorem 


Graduated from 2 cents 
to 15 cents per pound 


$6 per ton 


$10 per ton.  Tiles— 
flooring and wall 


25 per cent. ad valorem 


10, ” 
or 2} cents per yard 
whichever is higher 


10 cents per pair 


o ” ” 


5 per cent. ad culorem 
10255 
8 cents per cover 
3 ,, per tube 


Free 


10 per cent. ad valorem 


3 cent per pound 


$1 for 100 Ibs. nett 
weight 


5 per cent. ad valorem 


Description of article. 


Printing paper 
Manufactured brass, 


bronze and copperware 15 e 
Batteries for electric 

torches or hand lamps 

and parts thereof ... 20 


All other electric 
batteries and parts 


thereof... 0... w 15 
Paraffin wax and articles 

made thereof ... sie Dh 345 
Fish maws and_ sharks’ 

fins os on ww WS ” 
Umbrellas and lamp 

shades covered with 

silk, artificial silk or 

_ cotton... os . 10 ” 
Tea 

Saccharine 


Fireworks and crackers . 
Oil cloth and linoleum ... 


Straw, grass, rush and 
mengkuang (pandan) 
manufactures... aw 10 a 


Rice and padi—all varie- 
ties : ee 


Pull duty. 
10 per cent. ad valorem 


8 cents per pound 
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Duty 
Preferential duty, 
Free 
” « 5 per cent. ad valorem 
, 5, ” 
+s w. Free 


5 per cent. ad valorem 


io ” 


6 cents per pound 


$5 per pound 
10 cents per pound 
10 per cent. ad valorem 


” 


15 cents per pikul 


Export Dvtiks. 


Description of article, 
Coconuts and copra ... 


An additional duty on all copra 
exported (levied for the burpores 
of copra research) . 


Gambier 
Gutta-percha 
Rubber 


Rembia ataps 
Nipah ataps 


Other kinds 


Getah rambong (India-rubber) 
Formosa camphor 

Kepong bark 

Gold 


Duty. 
14 per cent. ad valorem 


1 cent per pikul 
15 cents per pikul 
24 per cent. ad valorem 


1 per cent. ad valorem when price is 
under 30 cents per pound, to 5 per 
cent. when price is 80 cents or over 

In addition a further duty of 10 cents 
per pikul for the purposes of the 
Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya. Subsequently reduced to 
8 cents per pikul 

10 per cent. ad valorem 

Graduated from 75 cents to $1.50 per 
1,000 

10 per cent. of the wholesale prices in 
the centres of production 

$5 per pikul 

10 per cent. 

10 


Dy 
25 a ” 


ad valorem 





Description of article, 
Tin— 


Tin smelted or manufactured 
from tin-ore won in_ the 
Federated Malay States. When 
the price of tin does not exceed 
$67 (per pikul) ... oie Sea 


Tin-ore ... as se set au 
Additional duty on all tin-ore 
exported axe ‘ 


Tin slag and hard-head of tin 


Scheelite and wolfram 


All other metals and metalliferous 
OTOB! eis aes, as 
*China-clay or kaolin, pateeh: falas 
or soda-felspar intended for use as 
a flux or a glaze or china-stone ... 


Fish 

Oysters, fresh 

Blachan < fe ds 

Oysters, dried, mother-of-pearl shell, 
beche-de-mer and sharks’ fins 


Horns, tanned skins, raw or dressed 
hides, bones and tallow 


Elephants 
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Duty. 


$23 per bhara (3 pikuls or 400 Ibs.) 
and so on, the duty per bhara being 
increased by 50 cents for every 
dollar by which the price of tin 
exceeds $67 

72 per cent. of the duty on tin, with, 
in the case of tin-ore exported ¥ 
wise than under such guarantees 35 
the Chief Secretary may require 
that it. shall be smelted in the 
Straits Settlements, Australia or the 
United Kingdom, an additional 
duty of $30 per pikul 


10 cents per pikul or part of a pikul 
At the rate prescribed for tin-ore, 

unless the consignment is 
accompanied by a_ certificate of 
assay granted ‘if the Government 
Geologist or approved by the 
Warden of Mines, in which case 
the duty shall be at the rate 
prescribed for tin smelted or 
manufactured on the amount of tin 
estimated to be contained in such 
consignment 


$2 per pikul 
10 per cent. ad valorem 


2 oy ” 
Usually 10 per cent. ad valorem 


$5 per pikul 
50 cents per pikul 


10 per cent. ad valorem 


Excise Duttes. 


Chinese samsu including medicated 
samsu Bs) hes 

Other intoxicating liquors 

Matches a ee 


$9 per proof gallon 

sil, ore a oth 

9 cents per 1,000 matches where 
matches and containers at@ made 
from imported timber 

8 cents per 1,000 where both mate! 
and containers are made from local 
timber 


Mi a SR ee ee ee 
* These articles are prohibited to he exported except under Hicences 


granted by the Chief Secretary. 
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Stamp Durigs. 

Stamp duties are collected by means of adhesive stamps 
affixed, in accordance with a schedule to the Stamp Enactment, 
on certain specified documents, of which the more common are 
given below: 


Agreement or contract.—25 cents. 


Bill of exchange (except a cheque or bank note).—5 cents 
for every $100 of the amount or value of the money for which 
the bill or note is drawn or made. 


Charge, agreement for a charge, bond, debenture, covenant, 
and bill of sale by way of security.—At rates graduated from ' 
10 cents for an amount not exceeding $25 to $1 for every $500. 

Cheque.—4 cents. 


Conveyance, assignment, transfer or absolute bill of sale-— 
At rates graduated from 50 cents where the consideration does 
not exceed $100 to $1.50 for every $250. 


Lease or agreement for lease of any land, house or other 
immovable property granted or made.—At rates varying 
according to rent, fine or premium payable and period. 


Policy insurance : 
Fire insurance.—25 cents per policy. 
Life insurance.—10 cents for every $1,000. 


Power or letter of attorney.—$3 for a general power. 





Promissory note (except a bank note).—10 cents for every 
$100 or part thereof. 


Receipt for any money or other property the amount or 
value of which exceeds twenty dollars.—4 cents. 


Share certificate.—5 cents. 


Pott Tax ann Het Tax. 
There is no poll or hut tax. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Miscellaneous. 
ELeEctRricaAL DEPARTMENT. 


The general trade depression which characterised the previous : 
year continued during the first half of 1933, but a slight 
improvement took place during the second half year owing to the 
higher prices obtained for tin and rubber. 
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Fluctuations in trading conditions soon reflect upon the 
consumption of electric energy as s0 many industries are 
dependent upon it for their motive power. 


Towards the end of the year there were distinct signs of an 
upward trend in the consumption of electricity throughout the 
country, not only from Government supplies but from private 
undertakings as well. 


It was mentioned in last year’s report that in almost every 
supply area there had been an appreciable increase in the number 
of consumers and that the kilowatts of load connected per 
consumer had increased in spite of adverse conditions. 


This continued during the year under review and points 
to the fact that additional plant will have to be installed at many 
of the stations in the near future. 


As an example of the increase in load connected, the 
following figures for Kuala Lumpur are given, although the 
same evidence applies to all stations in the Federated Malay 
States : 


1929, 1931, 1932, 1933. 
Kilowatts connected... 10,500 ... 14,549 ... 17,810 ... 18,280 
Units generated ... 23,850,345 ... 21,494,177 ... 18,339,387 ... 20,689.248 


In the above figures, the year 1929 has been considered 
as a normal year, while the drop in units generated during the 
following three years indicate the severity of the trade depression ; 
the increase during 1933 points to a slight recovery for reasons 
already mentioned. 


During the early part of 1933, negotintions took place for 
the purchase by Government of the Ulu Langat hydro-electric 
power scheme of the Sungei Besi Mines Limited, and it was 
finally decided to purchase at a price of £200,000, with an 
undertaking to supply to the Sungei Besi Company up te 
4,000,000 units in any vear free of cost for 20 years, such free 
supply to be used for the working of the Sungei Besi Mines only. 


This hydro-electric scheme was taken over by the 
Government as from the Ist April, 1983, since which date the 
Ulu Langat and Bungsar Power Stations have been supplying 
into a common system of interconnected transmission lines 
similar to the grid system in Great Britain. 


_ Tt may not be generally appreciated that the electrical 
undertakings of this country have suffered materially by the 
introduction of ‘daylight saving’? (20 minutes) from the 
Ist January, 1933, 
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It is estimated that Government undertakings alone have 

- suffered to the extent of approximately $120,000 per annum in 

loss of revenue from lighting, which is a heavy burden for the 

Electrical Department to shoulder at a time of adverse trade 
conditions. 

The total capacity of generating plant installed in the 
Federated Malay States shews an increase over 1932 of 8,735 
kilowatts, but the total number of units generated fell from 
144,222,885 in 1932 to 141,195,497 in 1933, a decrease of two 
per cent. only. 

Of these units, 22,148,112 were generated by Government 
undertakings, and 5,020,056 were purchased by Government 
from private undertakings for publie supply purposes, the 
balance being generated by private plants. 

The number of installations gencrating electricity in the 
Federated Malay States is as follows: 


Perak a ... 88 Increase over 1932 1 
Selangor es a. «684 si +5 oa ED 
Negri Sembilan... 15 iy es cue ee 
Pahang a aA 7 aA . es) 


Only six accidents due to electric shock occurred during the 
year as compared with nine in 1932, and of these, three were 
fatal. 


Companies. 


COMPANIES ESTABLISHED IN THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

During the year 15 local companies with a total nominal 
eapital of $2,648,000 were incorporated and registered as 
compared with 26 with a total nominal capital of $7,376,857 
in 1932 and 22 with a total nominal capital of $8,748,769 in 1931. 

The largest number of companies incorporated and registered 
in any recent year was 56 ($35,764,500) in 1926 and 54 
($38,934,928) in 1920. 

The main objects of the new companies were: aviation (1), 
amusement and entertainment (1), general trading (1), oil 
manufacture and distribution (1), printing (1), patent medicine 
distribution (1), rubber dealing (1), rubber planting (2), rice 
dealing and general trading (1), tin mining (3), tin mining and 
rubber cultivation (1) and trust and agency business (1). 

Thirty-seven companies were in voluntary liquidation and 
three in compulsory liquidation in the Federated Malay States. 
No winding-up orders were made during the year. 

Tnere were 663 companies on the registers at the end of the 
year, 19 having been struck off as dissolved or defunct. 
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COMPANIES ESTABLISHED OUTSIDE THE FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 

Thirty-eight companies were brought on to the Federated 
Malay States registers in 1933 as compared with 27 and 21 
in 1932 and 1931 respectively. The objects of these companies 
were briefly: agency and brokerage (1), boot and shoe manu- 
facture and importation (1), building contracting and civil 
engineering (1), banking (1), chemical manufacture (1), general 
petroleum and oil trading (1), gold mining (1), general advertising 
(1), general trading (2), mining (1), manufacture and distribution 
of oils and lubricants (1) rubber planting (9), rubber dealing (8), 
rubber planting and mining (1), rice and oil milling (1), shipping 
(4), soap manufacture (1) and tin mining (2). 

Eleven such companies were known to be in voluntary 
liquidation, but notification of the appointment of liquidators 
and receivers in the case of such companies has been compulsory 
only since the coming into force on Ist January, 1933, of 
Enactment 40 of 19382: there has not been sufficient time for 
accurate statistics to accumulate. 


At the end of 1933, 1,002 companies were on the registers 
as compared with 1,017 on 31st December, 1982. 


Ten fire insurance companies and twenty-five life 
assurance companies were on the registers as at 31st December, 
1933, a decrease of five in the former category during the year. 


COMPANIES LIQUIDATION. 

Progress was made with liquidation of the companies in 
the hands of the Official Receiver. The liquidation of certain 
companies, the assets of which were situated in the Kingdom of 
Siam, gave rise to considerable difficulties, legal and otherwise. 


BANKRUPTCY. 

During the year, 338 bankruptcy notices and 127 
bankruptcy petitions were filed, and 73 receiving orders and 2 
adjudication orders made as compared with 554 notices, 1% 
petitions, 121 receiving orders and 123 adjudication orders 
in 1932. 


Of the persons adjudicated bankrupt, 33 were Chinese, 
natives of India, 15 Malays, 2 Ceylonese, 1 Eurasian and 
1 European. 


24 


By occupation 18 were clerks, 16 traders, 13 landowner 
five rubber-dealers, four miners, three money-lenders, two 
contractors, two tracers, two married women, one butcher, 
watchman and nine of miscellaneous occupation. 
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Insolvency showed a marked decrease especially in Perak 
and Selangor. The main Bankruptcy Office is in Kuala Lumpur 
and the Branch Office in Ipoh. 


Two compositions were accepted by creditors during the 
year. There were 20 discharges—11 in Perak, eight in Selangor 
and one in Negri Sembilan—of which one was unconditional and 
19 subject to various periods of suspension. 


There were two prosecutions against bankrupts during the 
year. 


The gross liabilities and assets as stated by debtors were 
$1,180,013 and $691,668 respectively as compared with 
$3,698,692 and $3,680,619 in 1932. There were two failures 
with estimated liabilities of over $100,000 but under $150,000; 
one of over $150,000 but under $200,000 and one of over 
$200,000 but under $250,000. 


Recovery of assets where these consisted of book debts was 
a very slow process: in many cases the debtors to estates in 
bankruptcy were themselves in financial difficulties and could 
seldom pay more than very small sums by monthly instalments. 
Where assets consisted of land these assets were generally 
subject to charge and realisation of such lands by sale rarely 
achieved anything more than satisfaction of the debts secured 
thereon. 


The decrease in bankruptcies (so far as trade bankruptcies 
are concerned) is possibly to some extent due to improved trade 
and increased circulation of money: it is, however, mainly an 
indication that the really weak and irresponsible trading concerns 
have been eliminated and that the trading structure of the 
country is consequently now in a sounder condition generally. 
There are, however, indications of the existence of a heavy load 
of indebtedness, amounting in many cases to practical insolvency, 
among Asiatic salary-earners and among petty shop-keepers and 
small landowners. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Pusiic TRUSTEE AND OFFICAL ADMINISTRATOR. 
The year under review was the eleventh year of the working 
of the Department of the Public Trustee. 
During the year the Public Trustee accepted 18 trusts in all 
valued at $228,500—21 trusts were wound up and at the end of 
the year 96 were still being administered. 


The value of the property held in trust by the Public Trustee 
at the end of the year was estimated at over $4,605,500. 


Expenditure. 


Progress. 
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The office of the Official Administrator, Federated Malay 
States, created in the year 1928, is combined with that of the 
Public Trustee. The number of estates taken up by the 
Official Administrator during 1933 was 28 valued at over $420,700; 
23 estates were wound up and at the end of the year 40 were 
still being administered. 

The total number of trusts und estates administered by the 
Public Trustee and Official Administrator at 31st December, 
1933, was 136 valued at $5,200,000. The total fees collected by 
the combined oflices during the year amounted to $21,932. 


Co-OPERATION, 
The total expenditure for the calendar year on all counts was 
$126,844. 


The position at the end of the year was as follows: 





: 7 aid-u Total 
No. of | No.of | P&P | Reserve i 
— es share working 
societies. | members. s. fund. 
capital, capital. 





Rural Credit Socie- s 
ties a ae 62 1,652 75,159) 40,027 | 128,776 
Non-Agricultural 
Thrift) and Loan 


n 
KR 
DO ew 


Societies ... “ 27 | 10,948 }2,408,700] 227,539 }2,643,439 
Registered but 
not working 1 


Indian Estate La- 
bourers’ Societies 126 | 15,971 | 237,383) 1,771 | 239,154 
Rezistered — but] 




















not. working 2 
Co-operative Rubber y 
Societies 0.0... 2 74 402] 231 bil 
Co-operative Union 1 6* 573) 700 1,218 
Total... 227 | 8.6454 2] 270,268 |8,013.318 








In addition, the following types of societies were registered 
and working, but had no regular financial transactions : 
Type. No. 
General purposes societies— 


(a) Malay rural 8 
(b) Indian settlers 2 
Better living societies as soe ee 
Fairs aoe Eon fa te SBe ce) 
Sale and purchase society 1 
Total 20 


* Societies. + Societies not included. 
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Loans amounting to $3,714 were granted as compared with 
$6.249 during the previous 18 months. There was a_ slight 
decrease in the amount of overdue loans. 


Owing to the low prices ruling for agricultural products, few 
inembers of rural societies had any surplus income out of 
which to repay their loans or add to their savings. In the rural 
areas efforts were chiefly centred in trying to develop a willing- 
ness to work together with a view to the production of a better 
product which could be jointly marketed. 


There was no change in the number of registered societies, 
the total membership of which increased by 128 from 10,820 
to 10,948, the paid-up subscriptions from $2,331,900 to 
$2.408,700 and the reserve funds from $216,179 to $227,539. 
The amount of loans granted was to the value of $1,134,000 for 
the 12 months as compared with $1,894,800 for the previous 
18 months. Overdue loans increased from $11,500 to $14,000. 

Money invested in gilt-edged securities or held on fixed 
deposit amounted to $1,699,353 as compared with $1,713,939 
on the 31st December, 1932. The gross average savings of 
members in these societies rose from $216 to $220 and the net 
average savings from $144 to $149. 

Societies amongst Indian labourers were popular, and 35 new 
socicties were registered, while two old societies were liquidated. 
The total number of registered societies amounted to 128 with 
a membership of 15,971 as compared with the 95 societies with 
a membership of 10,568 at the end of the previous year. The 
total subscriptions increased from $143,896 to $287,383 while 
the average savings per labourer remained practically the same, 
being $14.20 as compared with $14 previously. 

At the commencement of the year, the rubber societies 
then in existence ceased operation, as, owing to the low price 
of rubber, many members ceased tapping. At the end of the 
year, with a recovery in price, interest is again being manifested 
in this form of organisation. ; 

Progress was made in the co-operative marketing of exgs. 
Eges to the number of 278,430 were sold returning an average 
price of $1.92 a hundred to the members. This represents an 
increase of about 50 cents a hundred over the previous kampong 
Prices. 

Societies for the joint marketing of areeanuts and copra 
were under formation, but in view of the low prices ruling at the 
close of the year, it is doubtful whether much progress will be 
made in the near future. 


Rural Credit. 
Societies. 


Thrift. and 
Loan Societies. 


Indian Estate 
Labourers’ 
Societies. 


Marketing 
Societies, 
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Lanps. 

The area in private occupation at the end of the year 
amounted to about 2,576,295 acres under agricultural titles and 
203,585 acres under mining titles. 

It is estimated that of the 27,500 square miles covered by 
the four States of the Federation, 15.8 per cent. is land in 
private occupation and 26.7 per cent. is reserved forest, while 
the balance of 57.5 per cent. is still State land, including 
therein land reserved for purposes other than forests. 


Surveys. 

The retrenchment measures of the past three years were 
reflected in the rate of expenditure of the Survey Department 
which reached a level in 1933 over a million dollars below that 
of 1930 and very substantially below the pre-war rate. The nett 
cost of the Revenue Survey Branch, which is responsible for all 
surveys for title, has been reduced, notwithstanding falling 
revenue, by nearly one half in two years. The demand tor 
surveys of this nature, though rising gradually, is still somewhat 
below half that of the immediate pre-slump period. 

In the Topographical Branch the sanctioned programme of 
retrenchment was completed. Its effect is very evident in the 
output for the year, only 1,044 square miles being surveved for 
the one inch to one mile map against 2.365 square miles in the 
previous year. 

The Map Producing Branch was fully employed throughout 
the year. The principal of its many publications was twenty one 
quarter degree sheets of the standard topo. map, which now 
covers 69 per cent. of the area of the Federated Malay States. 
That the wide range of maps available is appreciated is evidenced 
by the maintenance of sales (including official issues) at more 
than $20,000 per annum. 

Routine meteorologieal observations were continued at the 
seventeen main stations and at a very large number of auxiliary 
stations. The station at Kroh was removed to the new Penang 
aerodrome and arrangements were completed for the removal 
in 1934 of the Singapore station from Mount Faber to the civil! 
aerodrome now under construction at Kallang. Facilities for 
more rapid communication betwoen meteorological and wireless 
stations were provided in order to mect the increasing require- 
ments of the flving services. In addition to route forecasts 
before departure, aeroplanes in flight are now informed by 
wireless of existing conditions in the vicinity of the principal 
landing grounds. 
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GEOLOGY. 

The geological survey of the Sungei Siput area wus 
completed. Though its position near to the Kinta Valley might 
have warranted the hope, yet a detailed examination has shown 
that no important increase in mineral production can be expected. 
Alluvial tin-ore occurs in the basins of a number of mountain 
streains, where deposits are smuil in extent, and a few mines 
are operating in the deeper alluviuin which lies on flat limestone 
country near the granite margin in the neighbourhood of Salak 
North and Sungei Siput, but the accumulation of alluvial tin- 
deposits has been much smaller than in Kinta. 

A detailed geological survey of that part of the Malayan 
gold-belt which lies to the north of the Raub-Australian Gold 
Mining Company's Concession was begun, in order to see if an 
extension of lode-mining could be hoped for. lt was found that 
a newly-mapped intrusion of grunite-porphyry was the source of 
the gold ut the Kaub Mine, und that the 1oues were located along 
a well-marked zone of strike-taulting. kvidence of similar 
faulting has been noted in folded strata outside the mining 
concession, but the country is low-lying, with bedrock covered by 
alluvium and soil, so thut prospecting for lodes must be an 
expensive enterprise. It is probable that gold-quartz in quantity 
sulicient for mining does occur, and that a moderate increase 
in the gold-production of Malaya may be looked for. 

The services of the geologists were in demand by miners 
and by Government for reports on mineral deposits and 
engineering schemes. Progress was made with the compilation 
of a record of prospecting results. The usual analyses of metals, 
minerals, and oils were done for the public and for Government 
departments, though the absence on leave of the Chemist for 
part of the year hindered the prompt completion of some of 
this work. 


Puanters’ Loans Boarp. 

On Ist January, 1983, the Board had outstanding twenty- 
eight loans aggregating to $819,150. It lent in new loans (three) 
and additional loans (two) during the course of the year a 
further $141,950; while three properties repaid their loans in full 
to the extent of $282,000, six others made partial repayments 
totalling $7,769 and balances not required by three estates $9,677 
were written back. 

At the end of the year, the number of agricultural loans 
remained the same ag previously, viz.: twenty-eight totalling 
$711,654, against which $624,220 was actually outstanding. 


Agricultural 
loans, 


Urban loans, 


War service 
Joans. 


Interest. 


Profit and loss. 


Reserves. 


Capital. 
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Urban loans, at the beginning of the year, totalled ninety-one 
amounting to $1,037,075. During the course of the year, one 
new loan of $3,000 only was granted. Repayment in full was 
made by five borrowers totalling $17,260, while forty-nine others 
made partial repayments to the extent of $77,442. At the end 
of the year, the number of urban loans totalled eighty-seven 
aggregating to $945,873 and the amount actually outstanding 
was $923,993. 


Under the War Service Land Grant Scheme, at the 
beginning of the year seventy ex-soldiers were indebted to the 
Board, in respect of loans made to them, to the extent of 
$1,668,250. No repayments were received during the course of 
the year, the amount outstanding on 31st December remaining 
unaltered. : 


Interest earned during the year amounted to $129,322 of 
which $60,912 was in respect of agricultural loans and $68,410 
in respect, of urban loans. Interest in respect of war service 
loans was remitted as a measure of relief during the prevailing 
depression. 


Interest collected totalled $182,054, while the amount 
credited to Federal revenue in respect of all monies outstanding 
was $122,617. 


The net profit earned by the Board during the year 
was $11,424. 


The reserves of the Board on 81st December, 1933, stood 
at $845,000. 


The capital of the Board is $4,000,000 created by the 
Planters’ Loans Fund Enactment, 1915. 


Estate Duty OFFICE. 
The total of estate duty collected throughout the Federated 
Malay States in 1933 was $213,916 as against $194,667 in 1932 
and $506,001 in 1981. 


The collection of duty continued to be difficult. %° 
unusually large estates were declared and the total value ? 
solvent estates declared and assessed during 1933 was $4,207,945 
as compared with $4,280,566 in 1932 and $8,871,166 in 1981. 
The decreased value of the estates did not cause ®Y 
proportionate reduction in the volume of work involved 2 the 
examination of the estates. 
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The prevailing adverse economic conditions not only 
depreciated severely the values of property on which estate duty 
was leviable but also added very considerably to the volume of 
current work in the Estate Duty Office: in many cases the 
valuation of property presented serious difficulties and the 
realisation of the duty when assessed involved protracted 
negotiations and payments by instalments over long periods. 


Mriuitary. 


The strength of the 2/20th Burma Rifles, stationed at 
Taiping, was 


British officers... ae and eee 19 
Indian officers... ibe aes eae 20 
Indian other ranks oe te eee 617 


on 81st December, 1933. 


This is a battalion of trained men and their standard of 
efficiency has been well maintained during the period under 
review. 


The Experimental Company of the Malay Regiment, 
stationed at Port Dickson, started recruiting on the Ist February, 
1933, with a first batch of 25 men. 


More batches have since joined in accordance with plan and 
the strength of the company is now 115. 


A further batch of 35 men, to be recruited on 1st February, 
1934, will bring the company to its full strength. 


The men are smart and keen. They take a great interest 
in their work and the organized games which form part of their 
recreational training. Although the progress made is quite 
satisfactory, it is too early yet to say whether the experiment 
is a definite success. The outlook is, however, most promising. 


VOLUNTEERING. 

There was a further decrease of over 70 in the strength 
of the Malay States Voluntecr Regiment during the year, and 
the Vickers machine gun units in particular fell much below 
the desirable strength. 


As a result of the reluctance of many of the younger men 
to join, there is unfortunately a high proportion of men over 
40 years of age in the Regiment. 


Strength. 


Meciency, 


corganisation, 


wductions, 


dministration. 
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It is to be hoped that Government departments and civil 
firms will in future give definite encouragement to their young 
men to join and that they will grant facilities to them to attend 
camp. It is pointed out that unless some such encouragement 
is given the state of the Force in the next few years will be very 
serious. 


The Force has generally, however, increased in efficiency 
and is better prepared to carry out its role than it was before. 


In Perak and Selangor the Malayan Volunteer Infantry have 
noticeably increased in efficiency during the year. 


At the beginning of the year the Malayan Volunteer Infantry 
in all States were reorganised into two rifle companies each of 
four platoons. Owing to the necessity for economy, the numbers 
have, however, had to be limited. 


Again for reasons of economy, the Permanent Staff has had 
to be reduced and one Company Sergeant Major and Instructor 
in Selangor, whose tour of duty had expired, and one in Negri 
Sembilan who was posted to the newly formed Malay Regiment, 
were not replaced. Furthermore the Adjutant of the Negri 
Sembilan Battalion carried out the duty of Adjutant to the 
Malacca Volunteer Corps in addition to his normal duty. This 
latter experiment has definitely proved a failure and will not be 
repeated. 

The amalgamation of the Administration of the Malay 
States Volunteer Regiment and Malayan Volunteer Infantry, 
which followed the reorganisation mentioned in my report last 
year, has proved eminently satisfactory. 


This, and the centralised control of administration by the 
Head-quarters, Federated Malay States Volunteer Force, have 
enabled further economies to be effected. 


GENERAL, 

It is regrettable to have to record for the second year in 
succession the death of one of Their Highnesses the Rulers. 
His Highness the Yang Di-pertuan Besar of Negri Sembilan, 
Tuanku Muhammad, G.c.m.G., K.c.v.o., ibni al-Marhum Yam 
Tuan Antah, died at Sri Menanti after a short illness. His 
Highness ruled the State of Negri Sembilan for a period of 
85 years, having been eleeted Yang Di-pertuan Besar in 1998. 
Throughout his reign His Highness proved himself a wise and 
enlightened ruler, ever mindful of the interests of his people, 
and by his death the Federated Malay States and the State of 
Negri Sembilan in particular have suffcred a grievous loss. 
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Tuanku Abdulrahman ibni al-Marhum Tuanku Muhammad 
was clected as Yang Di-pertuan Besar of the State of Negri 
Sembilan on the 3rd August, 1933. 


His Majesty the King was graciously pleased to confer the 
honour of Honorary Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George on 
His Highness the Sultan of Perak. 


By the death of Raja Sir Chulan ibni al-Marhum Sultan 
Abdullah, K.B.E., c.M.G., Government has lost a wise and able 
counsellor, and the public of the Federated Malay States, and 
in particular the Malays, a true and genuine friend. Raja Sir 
Chulan until his death maintained his keen interest in public 
affairs and has left a gap which is hard to fill. 


His Majesty the King was graciously pleased to confer the 
following honours at the New Year: 


His Highness al-Sultan Abu 
Bakar Ri’ayatu’d-din _ al- 
Mu’adzdzam Shah ibni al- 
Marhum al-Mu’tasim Bi’llah 
al-Sultan Abdu'llah, Sultan 
of Pahang. 


Honorary Companion of 
the Most Distinguished 
Order of St. Michael 
and St. George 


Companion of the Most 
Distinguished Order of 
St. Michael and 
St. George 


Commander of the Most 
Excellent Order of the 
British Empire (Civil 
Division) 


On His Majesty’s Birthday— 


Companion of the Most 
Distinguished Order of 
Saint Michael 
Saint George 


and 


Honorary Commander of 
the Most Excellent 
Order of the British 
Empire (Civil Division) 


Arthur Frederick Richards, 
Esq.. Malayan Civil Service 
(Governor of British North 
Borneo). 

Augustin 


Dr. Harold g 
Tempany, Director of Agri- 
culture, Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States. 


John Strachan, Esq.. lately 
General Manager and Chief 
Engineer, Federated Malay 
States Railways. 


Dato’ Sedia Raja Abdullal: 
bin Haji Dahan, Undang of 
Rembau, Negri Sembilan, 
and Member of | Federal 
Council, Federated Malay 
States, 
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Member of the Most Lieutenant Ernest Jeames 
Excellent Order of the Kenneison, Federated Malay 
British Empire States Volunteer Fore-. 
(Military Division) 

Member of the Most Elbert Seimund, sq., 
Excellent Order of the Technical Assistant, 
British Empire (Civil Selangor Museum, 
Division) 

Companion of the John Laird, Esq., lately 
Imperial Service Order Warden of Mines, Perak. 

Charles Hannigan, Fesq.. 
lately Commissionc:r of 
Police, Federated A Lalay 
States. 

Andrew Joseph Sheedy, Ivsq.. 
lutely Deputy Commiss icone? 
of Police, Federated Malay 
States. 


Certificates of Honour were awarded to the following in 
recognition of their loyal and valuable services to the Govern ment 
of the Federated Malay States: 


Raja Hussin bin Raja Abdul Manan; 
Haji Ishak bin Abdullah; 

Enche Abdul Jalil bin Haji Hassan: 
John Hands, Esq. 


A Durbar of Rulers of the Federated Malay States was held 
on the 24th July at Kuala Kangsar. 


The Report of Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Wilson. 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., K.B.F., to whose visit to Malaya reference W** 
made in last year’s report, was received early in the year and 
was subsequently approved by the Secretary of State 
accepted by Their Highnesses the Rulers. Action is being €2ke" 


to implement the recommendations contained in the report. 


At the request of the local Governments Sir Basil Blacket 
K.¢.8.1., K.c.B., visited Malaya in order to enquire and rept 
whether, and if so to what extent and under what condi tio 
the Malay States, Federated and Unfederated, should partic ipo" 
in the profits and liabilities of the Currency Commission of t 
Straits Settlements. 
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His visit was noteworthy for the fact that it was the first 
occasion on which a Commissioner from England has travelled 
to and from Malaya by air. He remained in Malaya from 
17th November to 7th December. His report had not been 
received by the close of the year. 


The waiver of all quit-rents in excess of $2 per acre, which 
was first granted in 1932, was continued in 1933. 


Owing to the rise in the price of rubber and tin, the financial 
results of the year’s working did not prove as unfavourable as 
had first been anticipated; but the efforts of Government to 
reduce its expenditure on the lines recommended by the 
Retrenchment Commission were unrelaxed, and the whole 
structure of the administration was exposed to the keenest 
scrutiny with the object, not merely of removing the unessential 
parts of the administrative machine, but of reducing the whole 
to the most simplified form necessary to carry on the work of 
Government. The Standing Retrenchment Committee sat at 
frequent intervals throughout the year and all retrenchment 
proposals were carefully considered by that body before being 
earried into effect. 


Indications appear to show that at the end of the year the 
Federated Malay States had emerged from the worst of the 
slump. They cannot expect, however, the same measure of 
prosperity as they have experienced in the past and it is hoped 
that the need for wise and careful expenditure, which has been 
so forcibly impressed upon them in the last few years, will not 
be forgotten in the more prosperous times which the future will 
bring. 


M. B. SHELLEY, 
Kuata Lumpur, Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 
18th April, 1934. Federated Malay States. 
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Appenvix B. 


NIs8 STERLING LOAN CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
EMBER, 1933. 


Cr. 





To Loan Expenses 
vest. on Deferred 
‘ainents, 6 per 
cent. Loan 

Interest. on Deferred 
instalments, $4 per 
cent, Loan : 









Composition 7 Stam p 


ition = Stamp 
44 per cent. 





Discount on Tssne 
Price, 6 percent, Loan 
Discount on Tssue 
Price, 44 per cent. 
Loan... ate Gis 














Underwriting Commis- 
sion, 6 percent, Loan 
Underwriting Commis: 
Sion, +} percent, Loan 





Commission for 
obtaining Under 
writing, 6 per cent. 
Loan... ae 2 

Commission, for 
obtaining Under 
writing, 4} per cent. 
Loan i 











Crown Agents’ Com: 
mission, 6 per cent. 


Loan 110,464 20) 





Crown Agents’ C 
mmission, +h per & 
Loan tee 





at. 





Brokerage to Sundry 
Brokers and Bankers 
on the allotment of 
Stock 6perc 

Brokerage to Snndry 
‘Brokers and Bankers 
on the allotment: of 
Stock, 4) per cent. 
Loan Be th 














Miscellaneous— 
ap, ete, 68 per 
nit. Lown + 
Miscellaneous 
Stump, ete. 4 per 








Bpercent. Lown 552,321 42 
360,000 00 
25,571 43. 


1,800,000 00 


441,857 14 





n 110,484 20 


149,000 00 





V0) 00, 


cent, Loan 108,040 28 





5,878 21 





c 8 “ 





O51 24 








3,125,571 +5 


8O1,857 Lt 


200,44 28 


200,464 29 








107,404 28 


cent, Loan. + 4,475 18 
10,348 39 
Advertisement, 6 per 
cent. Lown 31,052 18 
Advertisement, 4) per 
cent, Loan we) 29,630 03 





To Loan Works 
Public Works Dep 
ment Py < 
Posts and Telegraphs 
Department... 
Topoxraphieal Survey 
Department... 
Topnciaphieal Surve 
of Forest. Reserves... 
st Department, 


















Railway Open Lines 
«i Construction 





To Balance 





2 





568,039 39 
5,614,148 6+ 
763,302 66 
67,083 83 


31.727 95 





4,682 21 


46,761,135 52 


5,885, 164 69 


73,808,477 99) 
489,071 61 


380,185,714 29) 





By Loan Subseription— 


(i) 6 per cent, Hus tC 
195] issued at £7 
in December, 1821 ..- 


(ii) 4) per cent, 135 to 
M5 issued at £60) 





44,103,714 2 


Bic, 6 
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AppenpIx D. 


LIST OF 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


GENERAL INTEREST RELATING 


TO FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


Census Report, British Malaya, 
1931 ae Per ae 


Handbook of British Malaya ... 


Handbook of Malayan Agricul- 
ture on see on 


Federated Malay States Law 
for Planters ee oes 


Treaties and 
affecting the 
and Borneo 


Engagements 
Malay States 


Geology — of Ore 


Malayan 
Deposits 0.0 ue 


Geology of Malaya 


Mining in Malaya 


Fisheries of British Malaya ... 
Commercial Timber Trees of 
the Malay Peninsula ... 


Report on the Wild Life Com- 
mission (Three volumes) 


Cost. 


$e. 


5 00 


100 


160 


3 50 


8 OO 


8 00 


. Free 


5 00 


5 00 


. 12 00 


Where obtainable, 


Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 

Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 


Malayan Information Agency, 
50, Charing Cross, London, 
and Department of Agricul- 
ture, Kuala Lumpur, 
Federated Malay States. 


Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 

Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 

Director, Geological Survey, 


Batu Gajah, Federated 
Malay States, and Messrs. 


Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
London. 
Director, Geological Survey, 


Batu Gajah, Federated 
Malay States, and Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
London. 


Malayan Information Agency, 
57, Charing Cross, London. 


Printing Department, Kuala 
Lumpur, Federated Malay 
States. 


Director of Forestry, Federated 
Malay States, Kuala Lumpur. 


Government Printer, Singapore. 





Federated Malay States Government Press. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 





MALTA. 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. [Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. [Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3717.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.} 4s. (48. 4d.). 
Report of the Conference on Standardisation. (Including Resolutions 
adopted by the Imperial Conference), [Cma. 3716.] 3d. (34d.). 
COLONIAL OFFICE CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3628.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3629.] 3s. (3s. 3d.). 


OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT. 
Report of the Overseas Settlement Committee for the period Ist April, 1932, 
to 3lst March, 1933. [Cmd. 4391.) 3d. ‘31d.). 
KENYA. 
Native Affairs Department Annual Report for 1932. 8s. (3s. 4d.). 
Report by the Financial Commissioner (Lord Moyne) on Certain Questions 
in Kenya. May, 1932. {Cmd. 4093.1 28. (2s. 2d.). 
KENYA, UGANDA, ‘AND THE TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Railway Rates and Finance. Report by Mr, Roger Gibb, September, 1932. 


[Cmd. 4235. 1s. 6d. (1s. 7d). 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Financial Mission. 
‘[Cmd. 4182.] 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.). 
East African Agricultural Research Station, Amani. Fifth Annual Report, 
1932-33. {Colonial No. 86.] 1s. (1s. 1d.). 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Financial and Economic Position. Report of Commission, March, 1933. 
[Cmd. 4368.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.). 
SWAZILAND. 


Financial and Economic Situation. Report of Commission. 
(Cmd. 4114.] 2s. 6d. (28. 9d.). 


MALAYA. 
Report of Brigadier-General Sir 8. H. Wilson, G.C.M.C., K.C.B., K.B E., on 
his visit during 1932. (Cmd. ahd ‘Is. (Is. Id.). 
SEYCHELLES, 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, July, 1! 
(Colonial No. 0] Is. 3d. (1s. 5d.). 
MAURITIUS. 


Financial Situation. Report of Commission, December, 1931. 
[Cmd. 4034.] 4s. 64. (48. 10d.). 
WEST INDIES. 


Repcrt of the Closer Union Commission. (Leeward Islands, Windward 

Islands, Trinidad and Tobago.) [Cmd. 4383.] Ls. (1s. 1d.). 

Report of a Commission appointed to consider problems of Secondary and 

Primary Education in Trinidad, Barbados, Leeward Islands, and Wind- 

ward Islands. [Colonial No. 79.] 2s, (2s. 2d.). 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Financial and Econemic Position. Report of Commissioner, March, 1934. 


[Cmd. 4586.] 4s, Gd. (4s, 10d.) 
BRITISH GUIANA. 
Financial Situation. Report of Commission, June, 1931. 


[Cmd. 3988.] 1s. (1s. 2d.). 
THE LEEWARD ISLANDS AND ST. LUCIA 
Report by Sir Sydney Armitage Smith, K.B.E., C.B., on a Fins 















cial Mission, 








October, 1931. [Cmd. 3996.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 

PALESTINE. 
Report on Immigration, Land Settlement and Development, by Sir John 
Hope Simpson, | C.LE., 1930. {Cmd. 3686.1 1.) 







Appendix to Report, containing Maps. {Cmd. 3687.] 2. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1932. 
[Colonial No, 95.] £1 5s. (£1 5s. 9d.). 
CUSTOMS TARIFFS OF THE COLONIAL EMPIRE. (3 volumes). 
Part I—Africa. 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 
Part II—Eastern, Mediterranean, and Pacific. 38. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
GEOGRAPHY, INCLUDING CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


1. The Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria is situated on 
the northern shore of the Gulf of Guinea. It is bounded on the 
west and north by French Territory and on the east by the former 
German Colony of the Cameroons. Great Britain has received a 
Mandate over a small portion of the Cameroons (31,150 square 
miles) which for purposes of administration has been placed under 
the Nigerian Government. As the remainder of the Cameroons 
is administered by the French also under a Mandate, for practical 
purposes all the Nigerian frontiers march with the French. 


2. The area of Nigeria including the mandated area of the 
Cameroons, is approximately 372,674 square miles (the Southern 
Provinces and the Colony covering 90,896, and the Northern 
Provinces 281,778 square miles). With the exception of the 
Mandated Tanganyika Territory it is the largest British 
Dependency in Africa. Along the entire coast line runs a belt, 
from ten to sixty miles in width of mangrove swamp forest 
intersected by the branches of the Niger Delta and other rivers 
which are interconnected by innumerable creeks. The whole 
constitutes a continuous waterway from beyond the western 
boundary of Nigeria almost to the Cameroons. This region is 
succeeded by a belt from fifty to 100 miles wide of tropical ‘ rain 
forest ’? and oil palm bush which covers the greater part of the 
central and eastern provinces of the South. Beyond this the 
vegetation passes, as the elevation rises, from open woodland to 
grass savannah interspersed with scrubby fire-resisting trees 
which covers the greater part of the Northern Provinces until 
desert conditions are reached in the extreme north. Nigeria 
possesses few mountains except along the Eastern boundary, 
though points on the central Plateau are over 6,000 feet above 
sea level. In addition to the Niger and Benue which during 
the rainy season are navigable by steamers as far as Jebba and Yola 
respectively, there are a number of important rivers of which the 
Cross River is the largest. Except for Lake Chad in the extreme 
north-east there are no large lakes. 
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3. Although Nigeria lies entirely within the tropics the 
climate of northern Nigeria would be more accurately described 
as sub-tropical than tropical; for there is a long dry season from 
November to April when there is considerable diurnal and 
seasonal variation in temperature and the harmattan wind blows 
from the desert laden with fine particles of dust. The climate 
of southern Nigeria approximates more to the typical tropical 
climate; the rainy season there is long, and the relative humidity 
and the temperature are both rather uniform throughout. the 
year. In 1983 75.83 inches of rain were recorded in Lagos and 
elsewhere there was twelve inches more than normal. The 
average in Katsina is twenty-eight inches and in Forcados 145. 








4. The West Coast of Africa first became known to Europe 
at the end of the fifteenth century through the discoveries of the 
Portuguese, and in the seventeenth and eighteenth the develop- 
ment of the slave trade with America made it the scene of great 
commercial activity. The endeavour of the British to suppress 
what remained of this trade in the early part of the nineteenth 
century led, amongst other events, to the foundation of the 
Colony of Lagos in 1862. 


5. The northern part of Nigeria although vaguely known to 
Arab geographers of the fourteenth century who were acquainted 
with the Negro kingdoms of the Western Sudan remained unknown 
to Europe until, at the latter end of the eighteenth century and 
the early part of the nineteenth, the explorations of Mungo Park, 
Clapperton, the Landers, Barth and others made known the true 
course of the Niger and the existence of the organised states of 
the interior. This led to attempts to open up trade which despite 
very heavy mortality in the earlier years resulted in the establish- 
ment of trading posts along the banks of the Niger and Benue 
by 1860. In 1879 the various British firms were amalgamated 
and in 1887 granted a Royal Charter and became known as the 
Royal Niger Company, Chartered and Limited. 


6. In 1885 the Berlin conference had recognised the British 
claim to a protectorate over Nigeria, and that part of the country 
which was not included within the Lagos territories or the sphere 
of the Chartered Company was made into a separate administra- 
tion under the Foreign Office and became known as the Oil Rivers 
Protectorate and later as the Niger Coast Protectorate. 


7. By 1900 the Chartered Company had passed its period 
of usefulness and its Charter was revoked on Ist of January, 
1900. The northern part of its territories became the Northern 
Nigeria Protectorate, the southern were combined with the Niger 
Coast Protectorate under the name of the Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria, both being placed under the Colonial Office. 
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8. In 1906 the Colony of Lagos and its protected territories 
were combined with the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria and 
designated the Colony and Protectorate of Southern Nigeria with 
Lagos as the seat of (iovernment, and on the Ist of January, 1914, 
the Northern and Southern Protectorates were amalgamated to 
form the preseut Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria. 





CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT. 


9. The main political divisions of Nigeria are the Colony of 
Nigeria, and two groups of Provinces, known as the Northern and 
Southern Provinces, which together form the Protectorate. The 
whole country is under the control of a Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief to whom the Lieutenant-Governor of the Southern and 
Chief Commissioner of the Northern Provinces are responsible. 
The Governor is assisted by an Executive Council consisting of 
a few of the senior officials. By Order in Council dated the 
21st of November, 1922, the former bodies known as the Nigerian 
Council and the (Colony) Legislative Council were abolished and 
a larger Legislative Council was substituted for them. This 
enlarged Legislative Council consists of:—The Governor, as 
President; thirty Official Members; three elected Unofficial 
Members representing the municipal area of Lagos and one 
representing the municipal area of Calabar; and not more than 
fifteen nominated Unofficial Members. These fifteen are selected 
to include nominees of the Chambers of Commerce of Lagos, 
Port Harcourt, Calabar and Kano, of the Local Council of the 
Nigerian Chamber of Mines, and of the Banking and Shipping 
interests, together with members representing African interests 
in parts of the Colony and the Southern Provinces of the 
Protectorate which do not return elected representatives to the 
Legislative Council. This Council legislates only for the Colony 
and the Southern Provinces of the Protectorate and the Governor 
continues to legislate for the Northern Provinces of the Pro- 
tectorate. The power of taxation in the Northern Provinces is 
left with the Governor and the scope of the Legislative Council 
in financial affairs is confined to the Colony and Southern 
Provinces, except that the sanction of the Council is required 
for all expenditure out of the funds and revenues of the Central 
Government which is incurred in the Northern Provinces. There 
is thus a measure of direct representation of the people by 
members selected by themselves to the Legislative Council. 

10. The first elections for the unofficial members for Lagos 
and Calabar were held on the 20th of September, 1923, and 
aroused the keenest interest. The new Legislative Council was 
inaugurated by the Governor on the 31st of October, 1923. 
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11. The Protectorate (including the mandated territory of 
the Cameroons) is divided into twenty-two provinces, each under 
the immediate control of a Resident. The Colony is administered 
by the Governor through the Commissioner of the Colony. 


NATIVE ADMINISTRATION. 


Northern Provinces. 


12. The Northern Provinces are administered under the 
system known as ‘‘ Indirect Rule’, whereby the functions of 
Government are for the most part carried out through the Native 
Chiefs or Councils, with the assistance and advice of the British 
Administrative staff. Certain essential services are also under- 
taken by the Native Administrations and are maintained and 
paid for out of the revenue obtained from a share (ranging from 
fifty to sixty-five per cent) of the taxes collected by them, the 
whole of their Native Court receipts and various minor fees. 
The technical branches of these services are supervised by 
European experts seconded to and paid by the wealthier Native 
Administrations: elsewhere advice and assistance is given by 
officials paid by the Central Government. Among the chief 
services maintained by the Native Adiministrations are medical, 
motor transport, education, engineering and communications, 
and in one of the larger Emirates the Native Administration has 
undertaken survey, printing and water and electricity supplies. 
In matters concerning the maintenance of railways and trunk 
roads, Government ‘Troops and Police, the close survey of the 
Minesfield, central hospitals, the various works in Townships and 
similar services, representatives of the Central Government 
Departments are in direct control. 





13. The Native Authorities are responsible, through the 
Administrative staff, to Government for the peace and good order 
of their respective areas in so far as persons legally subject to 
their jurisdiction are concerned. ‘This is secured through a 
chain of District and Village heads, with a system of Native 
Courts, Police and Prisons under their own control and paid for 
from their Treasuries. The revenue of each Treasury, derived 
from the sources mentioned above, is shown in annual Estimates 
together with the expenditure for the year, drawn up with the 
advice of the Administrative staff and approved by the Governor 
but not subject to the control of the Legislative Council. In the 
areas occupied by the more primitive tribes the Native Adminis- 
trations are naturally not so far advanced and more assistance 
or direct control by the Administrative staff is required. 
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14. The prototype of this system of administration through 
District Heads and Village Heads was found in the Northern 
Acinirates at the time of the British occupation and from 
expediency was adopted as a model throughout the Northern 
Provinces, in pagan and Moslem areas alike, in the early days 
of the British Administration. It has proved successful in many 
parts, but in pagan areas it has frequently had the effect of 
covering with a veneer the traditional forms of government, 
without utilising which little progress can be expected. The 
objective during the latter months of the year was theictore to 
endeavour to penetrate this veneer and discover the true forms of 
government among the numerous pagan tribes. The problem 
before the Administrative stalf may be divided into two parts; 
the future administration of those pagan peoples who are 
administered by alien rulers such as the Fulani, and of the 
independent tribes. Though useful progress has been made, 
some time must elapse betore it will be possible to report the 
reforms in any detail. 








15. It was found impracticable to hold the usual annual 
Conference of the leading Chiefs during the year, but their 
Views on various subjects will be put forward at a meeting of 
Residents to be held at Kaduna in January, 1934. The Northern 
Provinces News, which is a tri-lingual publication inaugurated 
in 1931, continues to thrive and has now reached a circulation 
of over 6,U0U copies. ‘Lhe articles are contributed almost entirely 
by Africans of the Northern Provinces. 


16. For reasons of administrative convenience and following 
cultural and economic lines the Kentu area of Gashaka District 
(nandated territory) was transferred from Adamawa Province 
to Benue Province. Rearrangements in Niger Province resulted 
in the abolition of two Divisions, Agaie-Lapai and Zungeru; their 
units were absorbed in neighbouring Divisions, with consequent 
economy in staff. In Sokoto Province the Southern Division 
was abolished, and its constituent units, the Emirates of Yauri 
and Dabai, were attached to Gwandu and Sokoto Divisions 
respectively. Several other adjustments and closing of redundant 
ottices have been carried out or are in contemplation. In the 
mandated areas the administrative position shows steady 
improvement. 


17. In Benue Province a new Division has been formed 
composed of Lafia Emirate and the independent district of Awe. 
A central site has been selected for the new Tiv Division, which 
will come into being in 1934. It seems possible that the 
organisation of the primitive Idoma and Tiv may be modified to 
bring it closer into line with the traditional form of government 
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under which authority appears to have been invested in Councils 
of elders of the family, kindred or clan rather than in elected 
personal chiefs. 


18. In the Niger Province the independent units formerly 
comprising the Zungeru and Kuta Divisions have been amalga- 
mated to form the Gwari-Kamuku federation. Adwinistration 
is by means of a Council composed of the District Heads, 
presided over by the Chief of Kuta. 


19. Kaduna, Zaria, Kano, Jos and Lokoja, which have a 
mixed African population brought together by reasons of trade 
or employment, are not wider any Native Administration but are 
administered as Townships, each under a Station Magistrate who 
is a Commissioner of the Supreme Court. 


Southern Provinces. 

20. The policy of Native Administration was first applied to 
the Abeokuta, Oyo, Ijebu and Ondo Provinces and to parts of 
Benin Province between the years 1919 and 1921. It) was 
introduced into the Cameroons Province in 1921 but it was not 
of general application in the Southern Provinces until 1928. On 
this account and on account of the different origins and stages 
of development of the various tribes the constitution and operation 
of the Native Administrations are markedly dissimilar. It is 
possible, however, to divide them into two major groups, one of 
which comprises the Abeokuta, Oyo, ljebu and Ondo Provinces 
inhabited by the various clans of the Yoruba tribe and parts of 
Benin Province, while the other covers the remaining areas of the 
Southern Provinces. 





21. The first category contains comparatively well organised 
African states which had, up to the time of the introduction of 
Native Administration, maintained, to a large degree, their 
indigenous forms of organisation, and had been ruled through 
their chiefs, such as the Alafin of Oyo and the Oni of Ife. The 
Native Administrations are, therefore, constituted under the 
control of such chiefs or of confederations of chiefs who utilise 
their subordinate indigenous organisations in the administration 
of their respective areas. The autocratic powers of these chiefs 
are limited by the provision of a council and, in order to enlist 
the support of the literate classes these councils have, in certain 
vases, been strengthened by co-opting persons in virtue of their 
educational attainments rather than their traditional prerogatives. 
These Native Administrations exercise a very considerable degree 
of control over the Native Treasuries and, although Government 
Ordinances continue to apply, responsibility for enforcing many 
provisions of the laws is, at the request of the chiefs and councils 
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concerned, being assumed by the Native Authorities. Minor 
legislation is also carried out by these authorities under the Native 
Authority Ordinance by means of rules designed, for example, to 
control markets or to protect particular trades. Public Works of 
varying degrees of magnitude are undertaken and maintained 
under the control of these Administrations. Briefly, therefore, it 
may be said that gradually with increased experience, efficiency 
and confidence these Native Administrations are assuming part 
of the responsibility which has hitherto been borne entirely by 
Government. Nevertheless in the Benin and Ondo Provinces and 
in the Taro Division of the Abeokuta Province researches have 
been carried out in certain areas where an artificial system of 
District Heads as originally established has failed, with a view 
to reorganisation on more traditional lines, and in one area reforms 
have been put into effect. 


22. In the second category are comprised tribes of varying 
degrees of development, none of which has reached the stage 
achieved by those of the first division. The constitution of the 
Native Administrations of these areas has, with certain exceptions, 
not yet been finally determined and every effort is now being made 
to find satisfactory solutions to the many problems which arise in 
the attempt to evolve a system of Native Administration based on 
the indigenous organisations. The problem is rendered none the 
less difficult from the fact that all these people have already 
experienced a considerable period of direct European rule. One of 
the chief tasks of Government in these areas is to increase the 
administrative experience, efficiency and confidence of the indige- 
nous institutions, which were in many eases called into existence 
by social rather than administrative requirements as we understand 
them to-day. It follows therefore that the training of the 
reorganis-d Councils and their officials will be a slow and lengthy 
process. 





23. During the past year, however, steady progress has been 
recorded, Over forty-five intelligence reports on individual clans 
or similar homogeneous units have been submitted by Administra- 
tive Officers after careful investigation and close consultation with 
the people concerned. In the majority of cases the provisional 
or final approval of Government has heen aceorded to the concrete 
proposals put forward in these reports for the reorganisation of 
the Administrative and Judicial systems of the units in question 
on lines acceptable both to the conservative and the progressive 
elements of the people. The total number of reports submitted 
in the period 1930-33 inclusive is 144. 


_ One of the happiest results of this policy and the patient 
investigation of the history, customs and affinities of the various 
groups that it entails, has been to bring the Administrative Officers 
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into far closer contact with the people, their needs and aspirations, 
than ever before, and in the undeniably greater contentment that 
has followed lies their reward. 


24. It had already been established that Chieftainship in 
the South-eastern Provinces is virtually non-existent and that 
authority is vested in the councils of the Family, Village, or Clan, 
membership of which may consist variously of the family heads, 
the members of certain age grades, the holders of certain titles, 
the priests of certain cults, and men of outstanding wisdom or 
personality. Reeent reports have further made it clear that the 
composition of these Councils was generally so elastic as to allow 
of the inclusion of any persons whose proved worth or ability 
entitled them to respect, regardless of their age or social standing. 
Tn the light of this knowledge it seems probable that a means has 
been found of associating on the Councils which will form the 
Native Authorities of the future not only those conservative 
elements which were by ancient custom entitled to membership. 
but also representatives of those educated, progressive and 
Christianised communities, without whose support no democratic 
institution could long survive. It has moreover been emphasised 
that in the case of primitive communities whose natural tendency 
to disintegrate has been accelerated by contact with European 
influences it is necessary that the process of reorganisation should 
commence with comparatively small units. It is anticipated that 
when these units are induced to take an increasing part in the 
management of their own finances they will begin to appreciate 
the financial limitations imposed by a parochial attitude, and will 
spontaneously seek to federate with their neighbours and kinsmen, 
and by pooling their resources to be in a position to promote the 
welfare of the community to a degree which would be impossible 
with their own limited funds. At present therefore subsidiary 
estimates, based on the probable revenue and expenditure of each 
unit, are being prepared in accordance with the expressed wishes 
of the people whose representatives are being given every oppor- 
tunity to take partial or even full responsibility for the control 
and custody of their funds. 


25. Progress has been most rapid in the Warri Province 


where the work of the last seven years has brought about. the 
recasting of Administrative Divisions in accordance with the broad 
scheme of reorganisation, the fruits of which are becoming 
apparent in the growing interest taken by the people in every 
phase of local administration. It is noteworthy that practically 
the whole process of taxation is now readily carried out by the 
Native Authorities whose conspicuous success has been most 
marked in those areas where reorganisation is furthest advanced. 
Considerable progress has also been made in the Ogoja and Calabar 
Provinces where the greater part of the preliminary work has now 
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been completed. One of the most promising features in the 
Calabar Province is the growing readiness of the educated and 
Christian elements to co-operate with the elders in evolving a 
scheme of administration suitable to modern conditions. In the 
densely populated provinces of Onitsha and Owerri progress has 
been necessarily slower but there are indications that such 
reorganisation as has been so far carried out has brought the people 
concerned a sense of greater contentment. In the Cameroons 
Province, in each of the Kuinba and Mamfe Divisions one large 
and important forest clan society has been investigated and the 
highest functioning unit of administration, the village council, 
given Native Authority powers. Native Courts have similarly 
heen constituted on the basis of Village or Kindred Councils, the 
members of which are undergoing a period of intensive training 
in their executive and judicial duties. The experience thus gained 
will be of value when the reorganisation of the other clans is 
undertaken. 





CHAPTER IIT. 
POPULATION. 


Tribal Distribution. 


26. Physically the people of Nigeria belong in the south to 
the West Coast Negro type; in the north this is still the pre- 
dominant element but in places has been mixed with Eurafrican 
(Ilamitic) and in some places Nilotie Negro types, in varying 
degrees. Some groups of people, e.g., the Cattle Fulani are said 
to be predominantly Furafrican with but little negro admixture. 
It is more eustomary however to regard the inhabitants as a number 
of tribes each bound together by linguistic and cultural affinities. 
In the 1931 Census ten main tribes or tribal groups have been 
distinguished whose total population is as follows :— 


Hausa... ages ha ae ... 98,604,016 
Tbo gig a ae ay ... 3,172,789 
Yoruba... mee aa ees .. 8,166,154 





Fulani n oe we .. 2,025,189 
Kanuri (or Beri-Beri) ae eae 930,917 
Thibio ay An ose es ded 749,645 
Tiv (or Munshi) ate Bhs see 573,605 
Edo sie as a eis se 507,810 
Nupe 5 a eas oa ee 326,017 
Tjaw 156,324 


Of the above the Hausa, Fulani, Kanuri, Munshi and Nupe 
tribes are found in the Northern Provinces, the Ibo, Ibibio, Edo 
and [jaw in the Southern Provinces. The Yoruba is found in 
both but the bulk of the tribe is in the Southern Provinces. 
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There is also a great number of other smaller tribes or remnants 
of tribes, too numerous to enumerate separately—whose combined 
population amounts to 4,683,044. With the exception of the 
Cameroons Province and part of the Ogoja and Calabar Provinces 
these are mainly confined to the Northern Provinces. Those of 
them who have adopted Islam generally employ the Hausa 
language which, like Swahili in East Africa, but to a much more 
limited extent, is tending to become the [ingua franca of the 
Northern Provinces. 
General. 

27. The population of Nigeria, including Mandated Territory. 
as found from the Census of April, 1931, was 19,928,171 persons. 
inclusive of Natives of Nigeria, Native Foreigners and Non- 
Natives.(l) The parts of the population residing in the different 
Administrative areas of Nigeria are as follow: 














Area in 
Square Miles. 


Population. 





Northern Provinces (including Ma‘ dated 


and Non-Mandated Territory) 281,778 \ 11,434,924 





Northern Provinces (excluding Mandated | 
Territory) ee wie es nae 264,278 11,012,484 
Northern Provinces Mandated Territory 
only 5 a : 17,500 422,440 


Southern Provinces (including Mandated 

and Non-Mandated Territory) a 90,896 8,493,247 

Southern Provinces (excluding Mandated ! 

Territory) eh Ie nae oat 74,315 = | 8,118,375 

Southern Provinces Mandated Territory 

only Ges eee ae Bee o | 16,581 374,872 

i i 

Thus the total population of Nigeria, excluding Mandated 

Territory, is 19,130,859, while Mandated Territory alone comprises 
797,312 persons. 


28. The total area of Nigeria, including Mandated Territory. 
is 872,674 square miles, giving an average density of population 
of 53.5 persons per square mile. The density for Nigeria. 
excluding Mandated Territory, is 56.5, while for Mandated 
Territory only it falls to 16.4 persons per square mile. Particulars 
of the population and density for each province are given in Table I 
at the end of this chapter. 

















29. Table IT gives the percentage composition of the whole 
population by sex and adolescence for each province. For the 
whole of Nigeria there are, according to the Census figures, 1,11 
adult females and 1,291 children per 1,000 adult males. 





(1) This figure must be taken as the ‘cfticial’ population, The actual 
popwlation almost certainly exceeds 20 millions. The figures of — the 
Southern Provinces, where (apart from Lagos) no Census proper was held. 
must be regarded as only rough approximations. 
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40. The excess of adult females over adult males is alinost 
identical in the Northern and Southern Provinces; in spite of the 
marked difference in their climatic and economic conditions.(2) 
{he number of children under 15, per 1,000 adult males is 1,154 
in the Northern Provinces, while the reported figures for the 
Southern Provinces give 1,496 children to a 1,000 adult males. 
The latter figure may be an excessive estimate, as a few counts in 
limited areas of the Southern Provinces show only 1,232 children 
per 1,000 adult males, and the most reasonable estimate for the 
Southern Provinces (vide Volume I, page 21 of the Census of 
Nigeria, 1931) would appear to be 1,300 children per 1,000 adult 
males. The difference in the proportion of children in the Northern 
and Southern Provinces, if these figures are correct, suggests that 
there is either a greater adult mortality in the South, or that the 
birth-rate in the South is tending to rise. The latter contingency 
is unlikely in view of the general fall of the birth-rate all over 
the world and in the only part of Nigeria for which adequate vital 
registration exists. 


Birth and Death Rates. 


31. The registration of vital statistics has been in existence 
in Lagos since 1867, and has during the present century reached 
a very fair standard of accuracy. Outside Lagos registration of 
births and deaths of natives has hitherto been lacking, except in 
some of the better organised Kimirates of the North. The Emir 
of Katsina introduced registration in Katsina Town in 1911 and 
since then a number of other Northern Provinces Emirates has 
followed suit; so that at the present time returns are received from 
various Emirates in the provinces of Adamawa, Benue, Bornu, 
Kano, Niger and the Plateau, while data are also available for 
several individual towns, since 1928 or 1929. Except in a few 
cases the registration is defective, but is clearly improving, and 
in a few cases the resultant crude birth and death-rates probably 
provide some indication of the facts. The more reliable Northern 
Provinces vital registration areas show the following figures for 
1930 :— 











Crode Rates 


lati ver Mille, 
Province. Place. | Popa ition F 








| 
| 1931. 
| Birth. | Death. 
a = | 
Benue «. | Abinsi Town... | 1,339 73 35 
= +» | Doma, aes + | 4,953 5 52 42 
Kano .. | Kano City 89,162 | 35 30 
i .. | Hadejia Emirate - | 1987168 30 29 
Plateau .. | Jos Hausa Settlement 5,681 | 34 52 





() In India, for example, there is a marked excess of males in the dry 
and sub-humid areas of the North, replaced by something approaching 
equality in the humid parts of Southern India. 
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It must be borne in mind that towns, particularly the larger one: 
in Nigeria, usually contain an abnormal proportion of the 
reproductive and death-resistant fraction of the population between 
the ages of fifteen and forty-five, so that the number of births is 
spuriously large and the number of deaths spuriously low, as 
compared to an area unaffected by emigration and immigration. 
A correction factor has to be applied to the crude birth and death- 
rates to towns largely composed of immigrants. Thus for Lagos 
in 198] the erude birth and death-rates must be multiplied by 
0.89 and 1.37 respectively to give standardised rates. Somewhat 
similar corrections are probably required for the Northern Provinces 
towns referred to above. 

32. Our only exact knowledge of the trend of the birth-rate> 
and death-rates is derived from Lagos data, for which the corrected 
rates are given below for some of the last 23 years :— 


Lacos ‘ correcren’ Birra anp Deatu Rates. 


CGneluding Ebute Metta, Apapa and the Urban Area generally.) 
se 


Year. 


1911 


Birth-rate. 


1 
} 





Death rate. 


366 


29°5 
1916 24°9 30°3 
1991 | 245 31 
1926 241 ; 34-0 
1927 23-4 252 
1928 23-0) 261 
1929 23°3 22°3 
1930 23°0 20°5 
1931 22°3 17°8 
1932 24°6 17°9 
1933 221 189 


Pegs et eg Ree re ea 

On the basis of mortality in 1932 and 1938 (the figures for 
population in the latter year being checked by counts in four sub- 
divisions) the following expectation of life was found for Males 
and Females respectively, for Lagos and Ebute Metta 
combined : — 





Expectation oF LIFE. 
ir 








279 
158 
50 | 


298 =, 33°2 yy 
49)—Ci«, 


ee Ua ae 
3-0 


” 40 ” 


MALeEs. FEMALEs. 
Age. | 1932. | 1933, 1932. | 1933. 
i r Pansat 
0 | 46°77 years | 46°8 years 52°2 years 51°7 years 
20 | 427 yy | 451 4, 453, 488, 
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As the expectation of lite of Males in the decade 1921/30 was 
36.4 years, and in 1931 (Yoruba Males) was 40.1 years, there 
has been a relatively steady improvement in longevity in Lagos 
during the last thirteen years, an improvement which for the 
moment seems to have been checked in 1933. Not that the 
mortality has increased: but that clearly longevity cannot be 
increased indefinitely. Apart from improvement in sanitary 
conditions there is the factor of the immigrant population from 
the countryside into Lagos, which consists mainly of the virile 
elements between twenty-five and thirty-five. 


This immigration has been intense during the past three 
years, possibly owing to the facilities Lagos affords for escaping 
taxation, The defaulting ‘ bush’ tax-payer saves money and 
years of life by coming to Lagos, 


At all ages up to seventy-five there hag been an increase in 
the expectation of life in recent years. The paradoxical reduction 
of the expectation after seventy-five years of age, though possibly 
due to inaccuracy of estimation of age, may be a reality, as a 
‘softer’ environment safeguards the lives of less virile persons, 
who would not survive at all under harsher conditions, thus lead- 
ing to an apparently anomalous reduction of the expectation of 
life at higher ages. It would be interesting to have confirmation 
of this phenomenon for towns in a similar stage of transition from 
medieval to modern sanitation. 


33. Outside Lagos the evidence for longevity is less definite: 
but the evidence provided by the Intensive Census in the Katsina 
Emirate and by the Medical Censuses indicates that the expectation 
of life at birth is from twenty-two to twenty-five years for persons 
living in the rural areas in Nigeria. 





Infantile Mortality. 


34. Fairly exact figures are available in Lagos, and the data 
obtained from the areas visited by the Medical Census Officers in 
1930/31/32 are moderately reliable. The following are the 
estimates of infantile mortality in rural areas obtained in the 
Medical Census :— 


Cameroons, Forest Zone ... 289 per 1,000 live births. 


Cameroons, Hill Zone Sehr) 0 Loy ey 3 
Creek Area ... iss eee week SG Sie ys a 
Bakori (Zaria Province) ... 182. ,, Sees 5 
Laminga (Benue Province) Dy o5's Sik MES a3 


For Lagos township (including Ebute Metta) there has been 
a drop in the infantile mortality, which in 1900 stood at the high 
figure of 430 per mille of live births, to 102 in 1932. 
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35. he figures for some recent years for Lagos including 
Kbute Metta are shown in the table below which gives also the 
percentage of still births :— 

—_— 














Yea ufantile Mortality ' Sull births per cent on 
A per IKK) (ive births. | live births, 
1921 285 56 
1923 264 50 
1925 238 . 41 
1927 175 i 32 
1930 129 a6 
1931 112 23 
1932 102 3°4 
1933 | 137 30 





Of the whole mortality in the first year forty-three per cent 
occurs in the first month of life, as judged from the 1980-31 data 
of Lagos Township. 


Fertility. 


36. The evidence provided by the Intensive and Medical 
Censuses shows that the average number of live births per woman 
for completed marriages, that is to say, for women attaining the 
age of forty or over, varies trom about five among Iausas and 
Fulani in the North, to 7.6 among the Ijaws of the Ondo Province 
in the South. Among the Northern Provinces tribes the Fulani 
and Tuareg have the highest and the Nupe the lowest. effective 
fertility, as determined by the number of children alive per 
mother. This is consistent with the large increase in the number 
of Tuaregs during the decade 1921-31, and with the decrease in 
the number of Nupes, who show a fall of 5.8 per cent in numbers 
during the period. The increase in the number of Fulani (3.9 
per cent) is not as large as might have been expected from their 
fertility: but the factors of death and migration may account 
for the difference between the expected and actual increase in 
population. 


37. Fertility falls off rapidly with age over the whole 
reproductive period, particularly among the Ijaws, among whow 
a woman of thirty-six has a potential fertility of less than one- 
sixth of a woman of seventeen years of age. The general trend 
of fertility and age follows that found for women in Northern 
India, where, however, the falling-off of reproductive capacity 
with age is somewhat smaller than it is in Nigeria. 
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38. The stature of certain tribes is as follows :— 

















pe en Mean Stature. ___| Sex difference 
Males. Females. in height. 
, ” 3 “" uo 
Kanuri (Beri-beri) 5 59 ! 5 16 43 
Yoruba... 5 58 Po" 6157293. 35 
Fulani... 5 58 : 5 19 39 
Hausa ... oa 5 56 ; 5 20 36 
Banyangi 550 5 09 i 41 
Kkwe 548 512 36 
Keaka 5.47 5 0 42 
Assumbo aa 5 45 5 04 41 
Tjaw aS sear 5 27 4 108 { 39 


Se ee 
As compared to the Hast African tribes of the Masai and Kikuyu, 
who have a mean stature of 5’ 7.6% and 5’ 4.7” for males and 
5° 2.1” and 5’ 0.0% for females, it appears that the females among 
Nigerian tribes are of about the same height as the females in 
Kast Africa, while male Masai have an advantage over any of the 
Nigerian tribes specified. The East African Kikuyu would come 
rather low in the scale of stature for Nigerian tribes. 


Migration. 


39. The estimated number of immigrants from outside Nigeria 
is just over 240,000 persons, made up as follows :— 


Natives ee aie neh me .. 218,703 
Native Foreigners aut ase we 22,264 
Non-Natives ie a Pee ie 6,351 

Total a: ve 241,318 


Over eighty per cent of native foreigners in Nigeria are immigrant, 
while ninety-eight por cent of non-natives come from countries 
outside Nigeria. 








40. The total numbers of native foreigners and non-natives 
in Nigeria in 1931 were as follows :— 





——_—_—$—$ 





| Native Foreigners. Non-Natives, 
_ — _ ene es — —s s 
Nigeria ow. ae 27.207 5,442 
Northern Provinces —... 10.589 1,825 
Southern Provinces... 16,618 3,617 


—— 
The numbers of Muropeans and Americans in Nigeria in 1933 
averaged 4,317, Males 3.800, Females 1,017, 
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41. The classification of non-natives is as follows :— 





Southern 
Provinces. 


Nigeria. 














t. British... | 1,217 | 2,474 | 3,691 
Stiinta toe ee 104 | 235 | 339 
3. German .. sa 7 258 265 
4, French... Pee 38 108 146 
5. Indians... aes 39 | 96 135 
6. Americans (VU. 91 | 35 126 
7 Others... ate 329 411 740 
TOTAL 





1,825 3,617 5,442 





The extent of emigration from Nigeria is not known: but 
estimates of the extent of pilgrimage to Mecca and the Sudan 
show that about 73,000 natives of Nigeria are spread out at any 
one time between Lake Chad and Arabia. The total number of 
emigrants from Nigeria must be considerably in excess of this 
number. 

42. Some indication of the movement of persons to and from 
Nigeria is afforded hy the following table showing the passenger® 
arriving and departing from Lagos by sea or river :— 








Natives and Native 
Foreigners. 

Year. = = — 

Arriving. | Departing. 

(Deck and 3rd Class). 


Non-Natives. 


Arriving. (Departing. 


Mainly to Accra and 
Sierra Leone. Also 
some to Dakar 
Fernando Po and 
Boma. 





| 
| 
eae eS) ee Ne See eee 
Ut the natives and native foreigners arriving in and leaving Lagos 
about 2,500 each way would represent travellers by inland water- 


ways, who for the most part would remain in the country. 





43. The internal movement within Nigeria is very large, 
many villages in the Northern Provinees, particularly those neat 
the Northern border, containing more than fifty per cent of persons 
who are immigrant from other localities. Lagos Township in 1931 
had 58 per cent of persons who were born outside the Municipal 
Area, and Kano is reported to have a ‘ floating * population of over 
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TABLE II. 


TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF ADULT MALES AND FEMALES AND 
Non-Apunts (unDER 15) For EACH Province 1n NIGERIA. 











PERCENTAGE. 
Province. ADULTS. 
Children. 
Males. Females. 
NIGERIA ar bee eee sas, 29°3 327 379 
NORTHERN PROVINCES oe meet 30°6 341 353 
Adamawa... a aa ee 33-1 375 29-4 
Bauchi eet cee ey See 29°77 349 354 
Benue aoe ae wus ate 29:7 30°9 394 
Bornu... ie vue a aes. 28:4 368 348 
Hlorin... ese te tee 275 347 | 377 
Kabba she 93 Per 28:3 34:3 37 
Kano ... on sis a a 344 33:9 317 
Niger ... s Me at 33-9 37-0 29-2 
Plateau is oe 35°6 33-0 318 
Sukoto Ban. bane Bie Ge ang 33°8 a2 
Zaria ... ae a a3 26-6 j 318 4b 
Sovurnern Provinces ge ak OTT | 309 414 
Colony Bi ie RO 300 29°3 407 
Abeokutt. a ke ae a 28:9 377 333 
Benin ae BY ae i 28:8 300 411 
alebae fy Ge Ge ws 28:8 30-4 409 
Cameroons ow ee oe 316 343 ont 
Tjebu bi Geet tai eg 19°8 285 a 
Ogoja ye ee ee 25:7 29-1 452 
Ondo a a ee 290 327 382 
Oniteba, eats es aes 317 316 366 
Owerri ae | aia iifbe « 403s 28-7 312 401 
yor dar an cyt Sin ahs 224 277 499 
Warri ae ee ee 273 337 390 











———— ee a et 


15 per cent. To this latter figure a percentage of the so-calle! 
‘ permanent ’ population must be added to give the total number 
of immigrants. Large mercantile towns, such as Lagos, attr! 
in particular, the persons of the younger adult ages, who come '" 
great numbers between the ages of 20 and 30 in search of a li 
lihood. A large proportion of these return to their homes after 
the age of 40. In the remoter districts, such as those of the 
Cameroons, internal movement is much smaller, over 98 per cant 
of the persons enumerated in certain of the Forest and Hill Zone 
villages, having been born locally. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HEALTH. 
Main Diseases and Mortality. 

44. Epidemic and infectious diseases form the largest single 
disease group. Thus, of 590,016 patients who came under 
treatment at Government Institutions during 1952, 28.19 per cent 
fell into this group, and an analysis of the diseases of the group 
treated was as follows :— 


Yaws ot om 24.45% 
Malaria... $8 20.32% 
Syphilis... a 11.73% 
Gonorrhea ret 7.9% 

Dysentery ee 3.05% 
Leprosy... Ses 1.61% 
‘Tuberculosis he 0.74% 


Influenza... dey 0.45% 
Smallpox ... ee 0.385% 
Other Diseases... 29.4% 
Of the 2,529 deaths which occurred at Government Institutions 
during 1931, the causes of death were grouped as follows :— 
Epidemic and Infectious Diseases... 30.49% 
Affections of Respiratory System w= 15.88% 


Affections of Digestive System w — 9.88% 
Affections of Nervous System ... w= 5.80% 
Other Diseases... 38.95% 


45. During 1933, one death from Yellow Fever occurred at 
Kano—an European who probably contracted the disease at Magaria 
in French Niger Colony. 

46. Smallpox was prevalent throughout the Northern Pro- 
vinces during the first six months of 1933, the incidence of the 
disease decreasing considerably with the advent of the rains. In 
the Southern Provinces, there were small localised outbreaks 
throughout the year. 

47. Plague seems to have disappeared from Nigeria, the last 
cases being recorded in April, 1931. The plague incidence in 
Lagos, since its appearance in 1924, has been as follows :— 

Years. Cases. 
1924... ea 414 
1925" ssc es 104 
1926... a 497 
1027 a. me 155 
1928 ... We 519 
LOD 8 2s ve 188 
1930... as 65 
19ST ca a 5 
LIOR ays ws Nil 
1933... nes Nil 
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48. Malaria is still extremely prevalent and work upon 
infants and school children in Lagos and other towns indicates 
that practically 100 per cent of African children are infected 
within the first vear of life. Cases came under treatment in 1932 
as follows :— 


Europeans, Cases. Deaths. 
Malaria... fee 876 Nil 
Blackwater ae 15 1 

African and other 
non-Europeans, Cases. Deaths. 
Malaria ee ... 82,895 35 
Blackwater caf 10 2 


49. Sleeping sickness occurs in endemic and epidemic forms 
in regions of the Northern Provinces and in the Southern part of 
the Cameroons Province. Some 16,000 cases came under treatment 
during 1932. 

5U. Venereal diseases are widespread. During 1932, 80,079 
cases of yaws, 19,481 cases of syphilis and 12,975 cases of 
gonorrhea received treatment. Venereal diseases clinics are held 
at all African hospitals and early treatment rooms are available 
at military and police barracks. A clinic for seamen was opeved 
at Apapa for the port of Lagos during 1931. 

51. The population of Nigeria is largely agricultural and 
occupational diseases are practically non-existent. The sickness 
rate at labour cainps such as those of the tin mines on the Bauchi 
Plateau, the cocoa plantations in the Cameroons and camps upon 
railway constructions has not been high. 


Provisions for Treatment. 
(a) Medical and Health Staff. 


52. The staff of the Medical and Health Department consists 
of 128 European Medical Officers including Administrative, 
Specialist, Pathologist, and Research Officers and nine African 
Medical Officers. There are two European Dentists. The Nursing 
staff consists of sixty-one Kuropean Matrons and Nursing Sisters 
and 840 African Nurses and Midwives. The Health Service 
includes seventeen Kuropean Health Officers, thirty-three Europeaa 
and 126 African Sanitary Inspectors. In addition there is a cou 
prehensive staff of Pharmacists, Dispensers and Laboratory 
Attendants. 

53. Much attention is given to the training of African 
personnel. At Yaba, near Lagos, there is situated a Medical 
Training College where students are trained as dispensers and 
chemists and druggists. Students, being trained as medical 
assistants, receive their pre-medical tuition at the Higher College 
and their professional training at the African Hospital, Lagos, 


eens aiid adaimmbanaicamamiaadoess> «” Dinmanc; sedimemmiaceemendadealam ok saiaati = ibtinomnciapeammemn a ges 
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and in special laboratories at Yaba. The course for dispensers 
is spread over three years, for chemists and druggists two 
additional years and for medical assistants five years, including 
one year's hospital practice. The respective examinations are 
controlled by the Board of Medical Examiners. 

54. At. Lagos there is a well-equipped training centre for 
sanitary inspectors. The course of study lasts for three years, 
of which the final year consists of practical work under super- 
vision. A training centre for lads in the Northern Provinces was 
established at Kano in 1931 and one was established at Ibadan, 
in the Southern Provinces, during 1933. 


(b) Hospitals and Dispensaries. 


55. There are twelve European Hospitals providing a total 
of 137 beds. The work carried out may be gathered from figures 
for the past three years :— 


1930. 1931. 1932. 
In-patients w. «1,412 1,245 1,010 
Out-patients See he O1?. 7,680 5,912 


The decrease is partly due to the reduction in Government 
European staff. 

There are fifty-six African Hospitals containing 2,852 
beds. Some of these hospitals have been built by the Native 
Administrations. The largest African Hospital is at Lagos; this 
hospital has been entirely rebuilt upon modern lines and was 
re-opened in 1931. It contains 202 beds. New hospitals built 
by the Native Administrations at Owerri, Okigwi, and Sokoto 
were opened. New hospitals were opened also at Wukari (near 
Ibi), and Pankshin in the Plateau Province. 


56. The Kano City Native Administration Hospital continues 
to expand. ‘The new operating theatre has been completed, 
a new ward is nearing completion and an X-ray apparatus 
has been installed. One more ward remains to be built to 
complete the Hospital to the original plan. Considerable progress 
has been made on the female side. All the wards are full. At 
Hadejia a new Native Administration Hospital is being built to 
serve the four Emirates of the Northern Division of Kano 
Province. At Azare in Bauchi Province substantial additions 
have been made to the existing hospital. At Gusau the Sokoto 
Native Administration has built a new hospital for Africans which 
is much appreciated by the people. 


57. The work performed at African Hospitals may be seen 
from the figures taken from the past three years’ reports :— 
1930. 1931. 1932. 
In-patients .... 387,517 39,738 41,577 
Out-patients ... 399,260 481,759 541,517 
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58. A widely spread system of dispensaries came inte 
operation in 1931. The Attendants who serve these are giveu 
one year’s intensive training at convenient centres in the country 
in the use of a strictly standardised equipment of drugs and 
dressings, and the dispensaries are visited at regular intervals by 
the Medical staff. There are now 197 dispensaries open or shortly 
to be opened in the Protectorate as compared with 169 in 1932, 
eighty-six in the Northern Provinces and 111 in the Southern 
Provinees. The cases treated in 1932 numbered :— 


Northern Provinces ... 154,549 
Southern Provinces ... 213,333 


59. There are fourteen different Missionary Societies in 
Nigeria who are carrying out some medical work. This mainly 
consists of dispensary treatment given by holders of Missionary 
Dispenser Permits, but there are also seventeen hospitals and 
twenty-two fully qualified Missionary Doctors who do excellent 
work. 





Preventive Measures. 


60. Progress continues to be made in the improvement of 
sanitary conditions in the larger African towns, working through 
the Native Administrations. The experiments made in Lagos in 
connexion with septic tank latrines and nightsoil disintegrators 
proved highly successful and one tank latrine and a disintegrator 
have been in use during the year. A scheme for replacing most 
of the public latrines in Lagos by tank latrines has been approved. 


G1. The supply of pipe-borne water is a matter receiving 
close attention, A number of important towns have installations 
and for others preparatory investigations are being made. Surveys 
made by the Yellow Fever Commission of the Rockefeller 
Foundation have shown the immense importance of water supplies, 
the Aedes index being surprisingly high in some of the towns in 
the Northern Provinces where Mohammedan prejudice makes 
house inspection difficult to carry out. This is being slowly 
overcome in certain Mohammedan towns by the employment of 
women Sanitary Inspectors. 


62. Research has been curtailed to some extent owing to the 
financial depression but the Research Institute at Yaba, near 
Lagos, provides opportunity for bacteriological and pathological 
research, and experimental work on the production of vaccine 
lymph upon a large scale is still in progress there. Research 
upon schistosomiasis was commenced in 1931 from assistance given 
by a grant from the Colonial Development Fund and is continuing, 
as is the work of the Dietetics Pathologist and of the tsetse fly 
and trypanosomiasis research team at Gadau in the Northern 
Provinces, 
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63. Campaigns for treatment and prevention of sleeping 
sickness are being vigorously pursued and some 16,000 cases of 
the disease have heen treated during the year. Detailed surveys 
are being made in districts in which the disease is endemic, 
combined with examination of the whole population of the area. 
Unfortunately the further this investigation proceeds the more it 
becomes evident how widespread sleeping sickness is. This work 
is carried out by two teams, the survey team followed by the 
treatment team, both teams consisting of trained Africans working 
under European medical supervision. 


64. Maternity and Child Welfare work is receiving an 
increased amount of attention. There are two Government 
Maternity Hospitals, at Lagos and Abeokuta, where African 
Midwives receive training. The African hospitals throughout 
the country have women’s wards where maternity cases are 
admitted. Maternity work forms an important part of the work 
of some of the medical missions, particularly at Tlesha and 
Ogbomosho and also at Ivi-Enu (near Onitsha). The maternity 
hospital opened there in 1931 by the Church Missionary Society 
has proved a great success. Local women are now receiving 
training as Midwives at it. The diftieult task of reaching the 
“© Kubli ’’ ‘purdah) women in Mohammedan towns was commenced 
in 1930 when centres were opened at Kano and Katsina. Buildings 
are in course of erection to be used as Maternity and Child Welfare 
centres at Ilorin, Aba and Calabar to which European nursing 
sisters will be posted. 


65. Child welfare work is also increasing in extent. Two 
welfare centres are being maintained in the Lagos area and are 
well attended; a Lady Medical Officer, European Nursing Sister 
and a staff of African Health Visitors are engaged upon this work. 
This work forms an increasing part of the duty of European 
Nursing Sisters at African hospitals throughout the country and 
fifteen centres of this nature are functioning. 


66. The School Clinic in Lagos is under the control of a 
full-time School Medical Officer and fully equipped new clinics 
were opened during 1932 at Abeokuta, Ibadan and Port Harcourt, 
each directed by the Medieal Officer of Health of the district. 
The opening of these new clinics was made possible by a grant 
from the Colonial Development Fund. 


67. Treatment of leprosy is being developed upon the lines 
of the formation of farming settlements. At Itu in Calahar Pro- 
vince the United Free Church of Scotland has established a colony, 
with financial assistance from Government, where the average 
number of lepers under treatment was 1,252. A colony to 
accommodate 500 lepers is being built in Benin Province from 
funds granted by the Colonial Development Fund and this will 
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be maintained by the Native Administration. Several colonies 
in the Northern Provinces are being maintained by Native 
Administrations. A leper colony with accommodation for 500 
lepers has been opened at Uzuakoli. A Medical Officer is provided 
by the Methodist Mission and the colony is maintained by the 
Owerri Native Administration. In all there are seventeen main 
treatment centres and the average population of these was 3,561. 


68. Health education of the population continued to make 
progress during 1933. Arrangements were made, by means of 
grants from the Colonial Development Fund, to erect model 
sanitary structures in various Native Administration areas in the 
Northern Provinces. Further progress was made also in the 
production of local health films. A most successful health and 
baby week was held in Lagos and it is to be recorded that second 
prize in the Imperial Baby Week Challenge Competition was 
awarded to Lagos. 


CHAPTER V. 
HOUSING. 


69. The vast bulk of the population of Nigeria is agricultural 
and the people live in houses of their own construction. Judged 
by European standards of comfort these houses may leave much 
to be desired, but in fact they are warm and dry and often clean 
and the people are well satisfied with them. The Nigeria native 
spends most of his time in the open air regarding his house 
chiefly as a place in which he can keep his possessions and where 
he may sleep securely at night. Only in towns which through 
increased trade have received a large influx of people in the 
immediate past is there any approach to European conditions of 
congestion and overcrowding or any departure from the custom, 
almost universal in Nigeria, which provides that each married 
man or woman should possess a house or hut of his or her own. 


70. The character of the housing accommodation of the wage- 
earning portion of the population varies considerably but it may 
be said generally that the type of accommodation available is 
suitable and adequate for the workers. In the large centres and 
in easily accessible places more and more houses of a European 
type are being built for the wage earners, either of cement with 
corrugated iron roofs or in the absence of cement, of dried mud 
blocks. In the more remote parts the local architecture is retained 
but the old type of native house is frequently improved by the 
addition of properly made doors and windows. At Makurdi a few 
houses have recently been built of burnt brick, following the 
example set in recent buildings for the African Hospital and 
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Catholic Mission. The construction of permanent types of houses 
has naturally been considerably restricted as a result of the 
economic position. 


71. The Government African clerical staff live, in the larger 
stations, in permanent concrete houses which are rented to them 
by Government and, in the small stations, in mud houses which 
are supplied rent free. 


72. A large number of labourers find accommodation in 
houses of purely native construction and in some cases appear to 
prefer them. Actual instances indeed can be recorded where 
well-constructed houses of European design have been spurned by 
the labourers for whom they were built because they preferred 
the small hut of native construction. The employment of a large 
number of labourers is of a temporary nature in the dry season 
during which time they live in rough grass houses. Where large 
bodies of labour come together, as, for example, in the case of 
railway work, their camps are effectually supervised by the 
sanitary authorities. The Dabour Ordinance (No. 1 of 1929) 
provides, in cases where a large number of labourers are employed 
in any particular spot, for it to be declared a ‘‘ Labour Health 
Area’, and the regulations which apply to such areas ensure 
adequate housing and sanitary conditions and allow for medical 
and administrative inspection. Elsewhere the Public Health 
Ordinance (Chapter 56 of the Laws of Nigeria) is applied to certain 
areas, mostly townships, and this allows for inspection of sanitary 
conditions and for other ameliorative measures. 


73. The following paragraphs give an outline of the housing 
conditions prevalent in the Northern and the Southern Provinces 
and in Lagos where conditions are exceptional and where severe 
overcrowding in the past has now caused the questions of housing 
and sanitation to become problems of considerable magnitude. 


Northern Provinces. 


74. In the Northern Provinces the most common form of 
native dwelling is a round hut of plain mud walls with a conical 
thatched roof; the style varies greatly according to the locality 
from the eve-shell walls of the Nupe huts to the thicker mud-work 
more common elsewhere. Few of these houses have verandahs 
though there is fair projection of the eaves. In the areas south 
of the Niger, where there has been Yoruba influence, there is to be 
found the typical rectangular Yoruba mud house with a thatched 
roof of grass, and usually a mud ceiling on timber. In the north 
there are flat-roofed houses, sometimes of two stories, with 
substantial mud walls and a dignified appearance. In the houses 
of the great there is a comparatively high standard of design, 
embodying the use of pillars, arches and flat domes. Construction 
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is generally of native sun-dried brick made from clay mixed with 
chopped grass, the flat or domed roofs being held on supports 
cantilevered out from the walls and having the appearance of 
arches. These supports are reinforced with lengths of some hard 
and ant-resisting local timber, e.g., split deleb palm or some of 
the varieties of gum tree. The method of roof construction is to 
place a mattress of green withies over the domes spanning the 
supports and on this mattress to lay about nine inches of swamp 
clay. The pronounced dome section gives a quick run-off to rain 
water and so reduces leakage, but a weather-proof coating is 
generally used consisting of a plaster made by burning the 
scrapings from the walls of dye-pits. Experiments are being 
carried out with a view to improving this type of roof construction 
and satisfactory results have been obtained by substituting light- 
gauge corrugated iron sheets for the withies and reducing the 
thickness of the clay covering to three inches. 


75. Methods of weather proofing outside walls are also being 
investigated and experiments are in progress. Rendering with 
mixtures of cement and sand, oiling and tarring are all being 
tried. One of the main drawbacks to buildings constructed of 
native brickwork is their liability to infestation by termites— 
except within the walls of the older towns—and various methods 
have been employed in attempts to eliminate this objection but 
so far without complete success. The use of steel door frames 
and metal windows and shutters is gradually being introduced 
in these buildings of local construction and there seem to be 
possibilities in the use of light steel framed roofs. 


76. As an encouragement to improvement of housing 
conditions the Native Administration Workshops in many places 
have made doors, shutters and simple furniture for sale to private 
individuals. Concrete floors are appreciated in some cases but the 
high cost of cement prevents their general adoption. 


77. It is rare for the round houses to be two-storied, except 
among some of the pagan tribes. These two-storied huts which 
are only a few feet in diameter are built in clusters with the walls 
touching so as to give mutual support. The nomad Fulani live 
in ‘* bee-hive ’’ huts entirely made of grass over a rough frame-work 
of guinea-corn stalks. 


78. Whatever their nature the houses, except for the most 
temporary type, are formed into compounds, sometimes by 
building in the spaces between the huts, sometimes by a wall of 
mud or matting surrounding the huts. The entrance to the 
compound is through a separate hut which is not only a gateway 
but the centre of family life and the lodging of the stranger. 
The inhabitants of a compound are usually members of the same 
family or kindred; each adult man or woman usually having a 
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separate hut. Young children sleep with their parents. There 
is little furniture beyond small wooden stools and mats and the 
ordinary native culinary equipment. Houses are owned and built 
by the occupiers on land granted to them free by the community, 
except in towns where there are professional builders or where it 
is possible to rent lodgings in the houses of others. In normal 
times the ordinary round hut would cost between ten shillings 
and forty shillings to build and the flat-roofed Kano type of house 
of the simplest nature not less than £15. 


79. Corn is stored in the compounds as a rule in granaries 
and bins of mud which often have most graceful shapes, but 
sometimes in store pits in the ground. Large mud buildings. are 
also used for the storage of grain, particularly millet, and it has 
been found that by treating the floors and walls with a mixture 
of wood ash and various local herbs millet on the stalk can be 
preserved in good condition for as long as nine years. Guinea’ 
corn however does not seem to be capable of storage for more 
than three to four years. ‘he possibilities of constructing grain 
silos in reinforced concrete and concrete blockwork have been 
investigated, but here again the high cost of imported cement 
precludes construction at the present time. 


80. The sanitary condition of the larger towns leaves 
something to be desired but steps are being taken by constant 
instruction and, in the more advanced places, by organised 
inspection to secure attention to the ordinary sanitary usages 
which have been codified and widely circulated in a series of 
simple ‘‘ Observances.’’ The Native Authority gives directions 
regarding the repair of houses in a dilapidated condition. 


81. Little attention was paid to the development of local 
architecture until a few years ago when the architectural branch 
of the Public Works Department was able, owing to reductions 
in the Government building programme, to render assistance with 
the design of buildings for Native Administrations. Considerable 
progress has been made in the preparation of designs in harmony 
with local conditions and native styles, using local materials. It 
is hoped that the erection of public buildings, such as offices and 
hospitals, will create a general desire for improved types of 
construction. 


Southern Provinces. 


82. In many parts of the Southern Provinces the native type 
of architecture is giving way almost imperceptibly to the 
European. In the larger townships, of course, where the standard 
of living is higher, where European influence is greater, and 
where local building materials are more difficult and more 
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expensive to obtain, the European type of house outnumbers the 
native and consists usually of a rectangular bungalow with mud 
walls—sometimes faced with cement—and a corrugated iron roof. 
Doors and windows are made of wood, glass being rarely seen. 
Thus the more wealthy inhabitant of the larger towns is provided 
with a house which satisfies modern ideas of general comfort. 
Similar houses are becoming increasingly common in the agricul- 
tural areas, the owners being the wealthier members of the 
younger generation who have in most cases become accustomed 
to town life during years of employment in towns or Government 
stations and whose main desire when they return to their homes 
is to build themselves houses of European style which will 
distinguish them from the great majority of their fellow villagers. 
At Ibadan, for example, there is hardly a house without a corru- 
gated iron roof and considerable improvement in design and taste 
has been brought about in the erection of Kuropean types of 
dwellings as a result of a growing tendency to submit building 
plans to the Native Aqdministration Engineer for advice. 


83. The native styles of building vary. Round or square 
huts with rounded corners, with conical grass roofs are common 
in the more northern parts of the Eastern Provinces, but in 
general houses are rectangular in shape and are roofed with palm 
branches, grass and in some parts leaves. Among the Ibibio and 
some of the Cross River tribes rough mats made out of the leaves 
of the piassava palm are used for roofing and these people also 
make their walls of clay plastered on a wooden framework. In 
most other parts walls are made of solid clay from one to two 
feet in thickness, laid on wet in successive courses each course 
being allowed to dry before another is laid on top of it. Among 
the swamps and creeks of the Warri and Ondo Provinces huts 
are often built on piles above the high water level. Building 
types are in most cases governed by the nature of the materials 
available in each locality. There is thus a marked division 
between houses in the rain forest and palm bush zone where grass 
is scarce and those in the zone to the north of it where it is 
abundant. 


84. Building operations are probably spread over many years 
and the size of a compound depends on the wealth of the occupant, 
but the size of the living rooms is invariably restricted by consider- 
ations of warmth. Doors are generally so low that a man can 
only pass through by crouching, and windows are few and small. 
Except for a few stools and mats furniture is rarely seen, though 
the well-to-do may possess locally made folding chairs. Bedsteads 
of European style are only used by the more sophisticated though 
in some parts beds made of clay under which a fire can be made 
are used by old men. 
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Lagos. 


85. Lagos is in the process of transition from a town on the 
Native African to one on the European plan. The Native unit 
was the compound of roughly quadrangular form, the huts round 
a central open space being the dwelling of the descendants of the 
head of the compound. In course of time the local system of 
inheritance caused these compounds, often very large, to be split 
up into smaller and smaller units on a similar plan, the central 
open space being encroached upon in the process. 


86. Further the rise of Lagos as a mercantile and adiministra- 
tive centre caused an influx of people from the interior, who in 
accordance with their feudal ideas attached themselves to a local 
chief and in return for small services rendered were given land 
inside the compounds on which they built their mud and wattle 
or bamboo shacks. 


In time it became evident that these dependent squatters 
would claim ownership of the land, and, as a safeguard against 
this, the original compound families imposed a rent. Thus the 
patriarchal feudal system was broken down and gave way to that 
of landlord and tenant. The landowners, finding the new method 
highly profitable, let the open spaces of their compounds to new 
imnigrants until the compounds, in some districts once fairly 
sanitary, became slums of the most sordid type, described by a 
plague expert as the worst which he had ever inspected. At the 
same time repatriates from Brazil and elsewhere were settling on 
the island. These had long ceased to be compound dwellers and 
they, when they had acquired land, built detached houses more 
or less on the European model. 


87. With the formation in 19V9 of a Municipal Board for 
Lagos (now the Lagos Town Council) and the introduction of 
building and sanitary bye-laws the spread of slum conditions was 
checked, and as the bye-laws were extended and their enforcement 
made more effective, conditions began to improve. The principal 
regulations affecting congestion are those which insist upon 
buildings being totally detached, and upon dwellings covering not 
more than fifty per cent of the total area of the property. Thus 
the tendency is now towards the abolition of the old compound and 
the construction of wholly detached houses and tenements of 
moderate size. The bye-laws however can operate only as the 
older houses are demolished, so that their effect is necessarily 
slow. The erection of bamboo houses is now absolutely prohibited 
and corrugated iron dwellings are not permitted except in small 
defined areas distant from Lagos proper. Nevertheless large 
numbers of such buildings survive from the time before the bye- 
laws were operative. 
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88. Properly planned suburbs have been developed for 
Europeans to the east of the island and for Africans to the nortu 
on the mainland at Yaba, and a town-planning scheme | 
expedited the work of slum clearance; but the deep-rooted hab 
and family ties of the native population and the lack of cheap 
transport facilities which is gradually being overcome by private 
enterprise have militated against settlement in the suburbs. 





89. The town-planning scheme approved in 1927 has been 
applied to about 150 acres of the more insanitary and congested 
areas to the north-west of the island. The recently created Lagus 
Executive Development Board, which implements the scheme. 
can only deal with about eight to ten acres a year and during 
1933 about 7$ acres were cleared of buildings, except for a few 
in good sanitary condition. New houses, built by private persons 
and of superior design are being rapidly erected. At the end of 
the year some 4UU houses and shacks had been demolished ane 
about thirty new houses built. 


90. The depression has been responsible for a slowing-up 
of the Yaba suburb development which made such a good start. 
Many persons who took up sites have been obliged to surrender 
them owing to their inability to comply with their building 
obligations. In spite of the bad times good houses are being 
erected, but there is a tendency even here to revert to slum 
conditions if strict control is not maintained. 


91. A large proportion of the population rent their dwellings, 
and nominally the landlord is responsible for repairs. But as 
long as the rent is paid he exhibits as a general rule a marked 
indifference in this respect, with the result that the buildings 
rapidly deteriorate and frequent action by the authorities against 
dangerous buildings is necessary. Rates are low, being one 


shilling in the pound for water rate and the same for improvement 
rate. 


92. Rents have fallen considerably in Lagos of late due to 
the trade depression, but they are still high in relation to the 
standard of housing. There have been cases where landlords 
obtained as much per annum by way of rent as the dwelling was 
worth. ‘Tenements erected for letting are often of the poorest 
type consistent with the bye-laws, and it is only the constant 
supervision of Building Inspectors during construction, and there- 
after of the Sanitary Inspectors, that makes and keeps them fit 
for human habitation. Such men are usually senior African 
officials who have been able to take advantage of the Government 
African Staff Housing Scheme. During the year a_ private 
Building Society began operations and opened an office in the 
recently cleared slum area. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PRODUCTION. 
Mining. 

93. The position of the tin industry has improved consider- 
ably during the year, chiefly owing to the continued control by 
Government of production and export, together with a general 
increase in the demand for the metal. The price of the metal in 
January stood at £146 per ton, rising to £200 at the end of May, 


and reaching the maximum of £230 in November, since when 
it has remained fairly constant around £225 per ton. 


94. The Nigerian quota has remained throughout the year 
at the same figure, 3,431 tons metal per annum. The acceptance 
of a new agreement by the signatory countries to continue the 
restriction of the output and export of tin for a further period 
of three years has been notified as from the end of the present 
year, when Nigeria will obtain an increase of quota. 


95. Gold still continues to attract considerable interest, the 
total areas held under Exclusive Prospecting Licences and Mining 
Leases amounting to approximately 300 square miles and 21,700 
acres respectively. The price of gold has kept fairly constant 
around £6 per ounce. The output for the year was approximately 
17,500 ounces troy. 


96. The output of silver lead in Adamawa Province has 
been 979 tons for the year. The further development undertaken 
has proved richer values and increased reserves of ore. 


97. During 1933 the activities of the Gronocica, Survry 
Departament have heen mainly concerned with problems of water 
supply in Sokoto, Kano, Zaria, Bornu and Benin Provinces, and 
well sinking operations have been extended to the Emirates of 
Katsina, Gumel and Daura. During the year 20,899 feet of well 
shafts have been constructed bringing into production 176 wells. 


98. In Sokoto Province operations have been continued to 
the south-west of Sokoto where supplies are scanty and poor. 
During the rains much trouble was experienced from water from 
perched aquifers and swelling shales. Investigations for the 
water supply of Sokoto City were continued and by drilling with 
a hand drill in the bottom of the experimental shaft water under 
pressure was tapped at a depth of 233 feet. This completes the 
investigation until such time as a power drill is available. In 
all 200 shafts have been sunk to water in this Province. 


99. In Bornu Provinee operations were transferred to the 
arid area between Geidam and Maiduguri. In this area the 
water lies deep and several shafts have been sunk to depths of 
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well over 200 feet, and in many of them satisfactory pressure 
rises have been obtained. During the year twenty-seven wells 
have been sunk to water bringing the total number of wells in 
this Province to ninety-six. In the Emirates of Katsina, Gumel. 
T[adejia and Daura satisfactory progress has been maintained 
and successful results obtained. To date 443 producing shaits 
have been completed in the Northern Provinces each of which 
vields from 100 to 700 gallons of water per hour. : 


100. In the high level areas of Benin Province geophysical 
methods were employed in the search for water with some degree 
of success. An experimental shaft carried down to 142 feet 
struck lignite and a flow of water of roughly 2,000 gallons per day 
It is possible that a series of similar wells sunk at selected spots 
would materially improve the water situation in these areas. 


Colliery. 


101. Mining is carried on at the Udi Coalfield situated at 
Knugu, 151 miles by Rail from Port Harcourt. The mines. 
which are Government owned and worked by the Railway are 
capable of producing 1,400 tons per day. During 193% the 
estimated output was 235,293 tons. The chief consumers are the 
Railway, Marine Department, and the Gold Coast Government. 
Steamers calling at Port Harcourt are supplied, and facilities 
exist for placing cargo coal direct into vessels alongside the coal 
conveyor at the rate of 400 tons per hour. 


Agriculture. 

102. In Nigeria proper, as opposed to the small portion of 
the Cameroons which is administered by the Nigerian Government 
under mandate, agriculture is entirely a peasant industry. It is 
quite impossible even to guess at the gross annual production of 
most of the crops, but for the few which are exported figures can 


be arrived at, taking rough ratios between annual known export 
and local consumption. 


103. In most countries with a climate like that of southern 
Nigeria experience has shown that the crops which are more 
profitable to the farmer are not primary foodstuffs, but rather 
those products which are exported from the tropics to the temperate 
regions of the world for manufacture; such as rubber, cocoa, 
tobacco, coffee, sugar, fruits and spices. Not infrequently, where 
conditions are favourable, their cultivation is carried to such an 
extreme that the producers have to rely on food not grown by 
themselves. Southern Nigeria is thus somewhat exceptional 
among truly tropical countries, in that the production of food for 
local consumption still constitutes the most important part of the 
local agriculture; such local food crops are principally yams, 
cassava and maize. - 
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104. This feature of the agriculture of southern Nigeria may 
in part correctly be regarded as a primitive condition which time 
will modify. It is also in part a result of peasant farming, since 
the peasant is more inclined than the large landowner to prefer to 
grow food rather than to buy it, even though the latter might 
theoretically be the more profitable way. There is also another 
limiting factor in the production of export crops, when each 
holding is so very small as it is in Nigeria, in that most of the 
tropical export products need treatment after harvesting or 
organised marketing, which are beyond the peasants’ powers. 


105. In spite of these limitations, however, the farmer of 
southern Nigeria is exceedingly anxious to increase his output of 
such export commodities as he can produce; and his ability to 
compete in the world’s markets has already been amply demon- 
strated. The native farmer favours permanent crops, which, once 
planted and successfully brought to maturity, will continue to 
yield a crop annually for many years, though the establishment 
of such plantations in Nigeria tends to be retarded by the 
difficulties in connection with the systems of land tenure in the 
Southern Provinces. That this is not a permanent obstacle to 
progress, is shown by the history of cocoa planting in Nigeria; 
for although it has progressed much more slowly than in the 
Gold Coast, where this difficulty does not arise, its progress in 
the suitable areas has been very steady. 


106. Palm Oil.—Palm oil and palm kernels, which constitute 
the most important exports from southern Nigeria, are both derived 
from the fruit of the oil palm. This is a tal] palm, not unlike 
the coconut palm. While it may be said to grow wild all over 
southern Nigeria actually many of the trees have been 
deliberately, though very irregularly, planted. Except in a few 
small plantations that have been established in very recent years, 
no weeding or attention is given to the trees. To climb a tall 
palm and harvest the fruit is distinctly hard work; but the 
extracting of the oil and kernels, though it takes a considerable 
time, involves little hard labour and is largely carried out by 
women. The quantity of oil exported annually is commonly 
about 125,000 tons. Palm oil also forms a very important part 
of the diet of the people of southern Nigeria: and, moreover, with 
the improvement of means of transport that has taken place in 
recent years, a trade in palm oil from southern to northern 
Nigeria has sprung up and increases annually. It is not possible 
to obtain actual statistics, either of the local consumption or of 
the internal trade; but it is possible in various indirect ways.to 
form some estimate of their probable combined volume, and such 
considerations suggest that this probably amounts to at least 


100,000 tons per annum, making a gross production of at least 
225,000 tons. 
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107. Of the palm oil exported to Europe and America the 
major part is used for soap-making. Various technical difficulties 
have hitherto prevented its use in Europe and America as ar 
edible fat, although its high melting point would otherwise make 
it particularly valuable for this purpose. All the oil exported 
from Nigeria is examined by Government Inspectors, and its export 
is only permitted if it contains less than two per cent of water or 
dirt. 


108. The ordinary ‘‘ wild’ palm tree of Nigeria vields no 
fruit until it is some thirty feet in height and probably as many 
vears old. But oil palms in a cleared plantation will begin ta 
bear at four years old and reach full bearing at ten years. Tlius 
for many vears their fruit can conveniently be harvested from the 
ground or with a short ladder. Moreover the yield of plantation 
trees is two or even three times as great as that from wild trees. 
The Agricultural Department has for some years been demon- 
strating this fact to the native farmer, who has not been slow to 
appreciate it. 

109. The total areas planted or replanted by native farmers 


are as follows :— 
Total number Acres Planted Acres per Owner. 


Year. of Planters. or replanted. (Approx.). 
1928 en 6 21 3.5 
1929 ars a7 120 4.4 
1930 an 53 338 6.4 
1931 es 85 453 5.3 
1932 os 218 691 3.2 
1933 ee 424 957 2.2 


Practically all these plantations are in the provinces of Benin, 
Warri, Owerri, Calabar, and Onitsha, which constitute the main 
palm oil belt of the country. The marked decrease in the average 
area per owner in the last two years reflects the fact that the 
‘ordinary villager ’’ has now begun to plant palms. In a few 
years time each acre of plantation will yield some two tous of 
fruit, whereas it is only exceptionally good wild palm areas that 
will yield }? of a ton. If, as will often be the case, the planta- 
tion fruit is pressed while the wild fruit is treated by the old 
native method it will mean that the former yields 800 lb. or more, 
of oil per acre, while the later yields 135 1b. When improved 
seed is available for the plantations their superiority will of course 
be much greater still. 

110. The progress made in the introduction of presses for 
the extraction of palm oil from the fruit since the introduction 
of the Duchscher press, now advocated, has been marked. The 
press always yields more oil than the native process of extraction, 
but its superiority has varied in different trials from ten per cent 
to 225 per cent. This is due partly to the fact that the relative 
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superiority of the press rises with the richness of the fruit, and 
partly to the very varying efficiency of the different local native 
processes with which the press is compared. In the average of 
twenty-one very carefully conducted strictly comparable tests, 
the press has yielded 14.6 per cent of oil and the native process 
10.6 per cent from the same fruit, which makes the press the more 
efficient by 40 per cent. 


111. Palm Kernels.—After the palm oil has been extracted 
from the pulp of the fruit, the nuts are allowed to dry for a few 
weeks and are then cracked to obtain the kernels. This cracking 
is done almost entirely by women as a ‘‘ spare time occupation ”’ 
It is done by placing each nut separately on a stone and hitting 
it with another stone—a process which, when conducted by an 
expert, is by no means so slow as might be imagined. The kernels 
are separated from the broken shells as they are cracked and then 
only need a little further drying before they are ready for export. 
Palm kernels are hardly consumed locally at all so the annual 
export represents practically the gross annual production. The 
figure rose to 300,000 tons in 1982, but, as a result of abnormally 
low price, has dropped again to the usual quantity of about 250,000 
tons in 1933. The Government inspection system prevents the 
export of kernels containing more than four per cent of shell and 
dirt, or of kernels that are not adequately dried. On arrival in 
Europe, palm kernels, on being pressed, yield an oil similar to 
coconut oil or groundnut oil, which is used either in the manu- 
facture of margarine, or of the refined oil used on the Continent 
for cooking. The cake which remains after the oil has been 
extracted is used for cattle food, for which it is very valuable. 
Unfortunately, this particular cake is much more popular among 
continental farmers than English farmers, so that more than half 
of the Nigerian kernels have gone to the Continent of Europe in 
recent years. 


112. Cocoa.—The cocoa tree is not indigenous to West Africa, 
and as it is a comparatively delicate tree, it can only be grown 
in ‘‘ plantations ’’. Its cultivation is restricted to areas in which 
there is ample atmospheric humidity and where the soil is both 
good and deep. The simultaneous occurrence of all these condi- 
tions is by no means universal in southern Nigeria, but the 
greater portion of the four western provinces of Abeokuta, Oyo, 
Ondo and Ijebu and parts of several others are suitable for cocoa 
plantations. A cocoa plantation needs thorough weeding and 
some cultivation during the first four or five years: thereafter it 
entails remarkably little labour. In Nigeria even the labour of 
the first few years is reduced by growing food crops between the 
young trees. 


113. Nigerian farmers’ methods of growing cocoa are open to 
criticism, in that plantations are often much too thick, nothing 
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is done to replace what is taken from the soil, and little care is 
generally devoted to measures to protect the trees from diseases. 
At present, however, the trees are remarkably free from diseases, 
except the ‘‘ Black Pod disease ’’. This disease does not damage 
the tree itself and at present the yield of cocoa per acre in Nigeria 
is very high as compared to other parts of the world. The figures 
given below show the amounts exported, by seasons (October Ist to 
September %Uth), which are rather more instructive than the 
annual trade figures. Cocoa is not consumed internally in Nigeria, 
su that the figures for export are roughly the same as those of 
gross annual production. 

Average monthly 


(Lagos) price Nigeria Cameroon 
per ton. 
£ 
1928-29... 36 49,100 4,700 
1929-30, 30 51,700 2,800 
1930-31... 18 48,700 2,900 
1951-32 0... 18 55,000 3,300 
1932-33 18 68,400 3,00 


The record eauore in 1932-33 must be regarded as partly a 
temporary fluctuation but new areas, planted during the period ot 
high price five or six years ago, are coming into bearing. 

114. The quality of any parcel of cocoa depends upon the 
particular botanical variety of cocoa of which it consists, on the 
size of the beaus, and on the proportions which it contains of 
mouldy beans, beans damaged by insects, and unfermented beans. 
The variety grown throughout Nigeria is Forastero-Amelonado, 
which is hardy but not of high quality. The size of the beans 
varies during the year but cannot be controlled by the farmer. In 
the Government inspection system, bags containing small 
beans, such as occur out of the main harvesting season, in the 
‘“ mid-crop ’’, must, by law, be marked accordingly before export. 
Almost complete freedom from mould and insect damage is easily 
obtained during the main harvesting season in Nigeria, if 
reasonable care is exercised in drying the beans before they are 
bagged for sale; for at that season the weather facilitates rapid 
drying. I'reedom from unfermented beans, however, depends 
upon the grower curing his cocoa by a process which calls for 
some little extra trouble and care. 

115. By the Nigerian Government grading system, cocoa of 
first grade must contain less than five per cent of damaged or 
incompletely fermented beans; grade II allows only a small 
proportion of damaged beans, but takes no account of the degree 
of fermentation; grade III consists, in effect, of any other cocoa 
of reasonable, saleable, quality. Really bad cocoa may not be 
exported from Nigeria at all. First grade cocoa this year (1933-34) 
is fetching as much as £1 per ton more than second grade, and 
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second grade is worth up to ten shillings per ton more than third 
grade, but as much as £2 1ds. per ton premium over third grade 
has been obtained by some of the co-operative cocoa sales 
associations in the current season, for really well fermented cocoa 
sold in parcels of ten tons or more. In 1932-33 main season the 
average premia in the ordinary markets were £1 Js. and £2 11s. 
for grade I as compared to grades II and III respectively. As a 
result of educative and grading work carried out by the Agricul- 
tural Department a steady improvement is occurring in the quality 
of Nigerian cocoa. The following figures refer to the two last 
main seasons, September to March inclusive (during which period 
some 90 per cent of the annual crop is graded), and show how 
the proportion of the best cocoa is increasing and that of the 
lowest grade decreasing :— 


Grade I Grade LI 
1930-81... ane 8.5% 4.4% 
1931-82... we 15.0% 1.4% 
1982-33... s. 18.6% 9.7% 


116.) Groundnuts.—The groundnut (or ‘ peanut’’ = or 
monkey-nut ’’) constitutes the great export crop of the extreme 
north of Nigeria, especially of the heavily populated Province of 
Kano, and of the northern parts of the Zaria and Sokoto Provinces. 
It is a valuable and attractive crop on sandy soil; for unlike most 
crops it will yield well on such land with little or no manure; 
another advantage is that it smothers weeds comparatively well 
and adds, rather than removes, fertility in the soil; lastly, in 
times of scarcity, it can be used as food instead of being sold for 
export. On heavy soils the work of harvesting groundnuts is 
sufficiently arduous to constitute a serious objection to the crop, 
especially as there is little interval between the ripening of the 
crop and the time when the soil becomes too hard for efficient 
harvesting to be possible at all. Another serious difficulty with 
this crop is that the value per ton in Kurope is rather low, while 
the producing area is about 700 miles from the coast. At times 
when produce prices are low the cost of sea and railway freight, 
in spite of special low rates for the latter, leave little for the 
producer. The figures given below show the amounts exported in 
recent seasons :— 


“ 


Grounpnuts. 

Tons exported Octo- Average buying price 

ber Ist— September at Kano, October Ist— 

30th. March 3ist. Per ton. 
1928-29... 135,000 £1l 1 0 
1929-30... 147,000 £8 18 0 
1930-81... 154,000 £417 0 
1931-82... 165,000 £616 0 
1982-83... 197,000 £5 14 0 
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The planting of groundnuts in the current year (1933) was 
such as to suggest that the export would amount to well over 
200,000 tous, but the price this season (1933-34) is under £3 per 
ton and it is therefore doubtful whether the export will reach that 
figure. 

117. Groundnuts are consumed locally in Nigeria as well as 
exported, and there are no means direct or indirect of estimating 
the local consumption: the volume of the gross annual production 
is, therefore, unknown. The Agricultural Department, after 
many abortive trials of varieties imported from other couutries, 
is now endeavouring, with some prospect of success, to produce 
heavier yielding varieties of groundnuts by selection locally. It 
seems possible that the average yield per acre may eventually be 
increased by as much as fifteen per cent. 


118. Cotton.—Cotton is exported from the north of Nigeria 
especially the Zaria and Sokoto Provinces, and from the Oyo 
Province in the south. It is also grown on a smaller scale, for 
local consumption only, in several other provinces. The conditions 
in the two main producing areas are so different that it is necessary 
to discuss them separately. In northern Nigeria cotton is the 
crop of the heavy soils. The original native cotton of this 
district was quite unsuitable for export, but it was successfully 
replaced about the year 1916 by an American variety introduced 
from Uganda. The annual yield per acre is liable to considerable 
fluctuation according to the distribution and quantity of rainfall. 
The farmer also varies the amount of cotton which he plants each 
year, partly in accordance with the fluctuation of the price paid 
for cotton, but chiefly according to his previous crop of grain for 
food. If the grain crop of the previous season was a poor one, 
he naturally plants a larger area of grain and less cotton. Thus, 
although locusts do no damage to cotton, the damage that they 
did to food crops in 1929 caused a great reduction in the area of 
cotton planted in 1930, while the heavy food harvest of 1931 led 
to more cotton being planted again in 1932. The figures given 
below show the amounts of cotton exported to Europe from the 
Northern Provinces annually in recent years. In addition to 
these amounts an unknown quantity is consumed locally in hand 
spinning and weaving and there is also a considerable export by 
land northward across tle Anglo-French boundary. It is 
impossible to form any estimate of these amounts though it is 
clear that they are liable to great fluctuation. 





Bales Price per 
(400 Ib. weight pound of 
nett). seed cotton. 
34,500 1.2d.-1.6d. 
14,000 -5d.-.8d. 
sa ane 5,000 .6d.-.8d. 
1932-33 0... es 22,000 .9d.-.8d. 
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In the current season (1933-34), it is believed that a greater 
area was planted than ever before, and with the price about the 
same as last year, favourable weather would probably have resulted 
in a record export. Unfortunately the weather was unfavourable, 
and the total export will probably not exceed 30,000 bales. 


119. Cotton must have been an important crop in the 
Provinces of Oyo and Ilorin long before there was any export to 
Europe, for in those provinces there had always been considerable 
hand-spinning, weaving and dyeing industries. The local demand 
is, however, limited. For although the hand-woven cloth has 
maintained its place in the consumers’ favour because of its 
durability, it is dearer than imported cloth. Any increase in 
production of raw cotton therefore depends upon export to Europe; 
and from the beginning of the present century considerable effort 
has been steadily devoted by Government to the fostering of this 
export trade. The native cotton, which is indigenous to the 
district, is barely good enough to be acceptable to the European 
market; so that in years when the price of cotton on the world’s 
market is low, the price that can be paid locally for native cotton 
is so small that it is not worth growing. For many years 
repeated efforts were made to find a superior cotton which could 
be grown with success in spite of the many pests and diseases 
which are encouraged by the humid climate. These efforts led 
only to repeated failures until an improved cotton was bred by 
selection from a native variety, which was not only superior in 
commercial quality, but also in its resistance to diseases. The 
figures given below show the amounts exported in recent years. 
The amount consumed locally varies greatly from year to year 
according to the price offered for export and it is impossible to 
estimate the gross annual production. 


Corron EXPORTED rroM SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 





Total mitive | Price per pound Improved Ishan Price per pound 
Searon. cotton-) ales, + seed cotton. ! catton-balek. seed patton: 
i ‘ 
1927-28 | 1500 | 14d.-2d, 68 24d.-3d. 
1928-29 1. 650000) 1d-14d. 900) Bad “24d 
povo.g0 I whoo | dyad 6.000 | fd-ad. 
WB0-31 300 { td.-Id. 4,000 §d.-td. 
1931-32 I. | = 7 Va | idotd, 
1332-33... oe os R00 | id.-$d. 
t 





There are indications that this crop has reached the bottom 
of the trough, and that some revival of cotton growing will soon 
he seen, even if the price remains steady. 


120. The Kola Crop is one of considerable local importance 
in West Africa. The nuts are borne on a tree, roughly comparable 
to a cocoa tree, and are chewed all over West Africa as a luxury. 
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- A few years ago the nuts consumed in Nigeria were all imported 
from the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. Kola planting was, 
however, advocated and stimulated by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in the south-western part of Nigeria some years ago, and 
now, so far as can be ascertained, the local production supplies 
more than half the Nigerian demand. Recently kola planting 
has extended to the central and eastern provinces of southern 
Nigeria and although the area planted there is as vet small, there 
is every reason to believe that it will eventually become very 
considerable, for this is one of the few crops that seems to thrive 
even on the very poor soil that covers the major part of those 
provinces. The Railway run a special express goods train from 
Lagos to Kano each week for this traffic alone. 


121. Minor E.rport Crops.—There is a small and_ slowly 
growing export of sesame seed (‘‘ benniseed ’’) chiefly in the Benue 
Province. The quality of this crop in Nigeria used to be seriously 
vitiated by heavy adulteration with inferior species. Pure seed 
has been given by the exporting firms in exchange for adulterated 
seed—the firms bearing the difference in the value—to secure the 
practical elimination of the inferior species. The production of 
this crop was greatly handicapped by the exceedingly laborious 
nature of the Native method of handling the crop when preparing 
it for thrashing. Care is necessary owing to the peculiar readi- 
ness with which the seed is shed; but the Agricultural Department 
was able to demonstrate that benniseed could be dried in stooks 
of sheaves just as cereals are in Europe, without loss of seed. 
The process has been extensively adopted in recent years by 
native growers, as has also the more intensive rotation of crops 
demonstrated by the department. The adoption of these two 
practices recently has led to a rapid increase in the export of 
benniseed and consequently of the prosperity of the Benue 
Province. 

122. A new industry has also been fostered by the Agricul- 
tural Department in the export of ginger. The measures include 
distributing good ‘ seed-ginger ”’, demonstrating the correct (and 
rather difficult) method of preparation, and grading the produce 
offered for sale. As a result the quality of Nigerian ginger com- 
pares well with standard Jamaican ginger; and there is a steady 
improvement. The quantities exported so far have been as 
follows :— 


1928-29 ate «6 tons. 
1929-30 ee oe ME Ags 
1930-31 er Son, 1G" 8,5 
1931-82 0d ne #40° 555 


1932-33 a vey OSs 
There is every prospect of continued increase. At present the 
cultivation is chiefly confined to the Zaria Province. 
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1238. Experiments are being conducted to test the possibility 
of exporting raw pineapples to England, and so far there appears 
to be ground for hope of eventual success. There is also a 
possibility that grape-fruit may be exported in a few years’ time. 
Samples of Nigerian grape-fruit have been well reported upon, 
and steps are now being taken to ascertain by experiments which 
variety of stock and scion is best in the local conditions. 


124. The harvests of food crops in southern Nigeria are 
remarkably constant. Farmers naturally note that the crops in 
some years are better than in others; but the extent of the fluctua- 
tions is quite insignificant as compared to those which occur 
in most parts of the world. The season of 1933 has been an 
extraordinarily unfavourable one, yet fair crops have been 
harvested, and food is very cheap. In northern Nigeria an 
abnormally poor rainfall causes a poor harvest perhaps once in 
seven or eight years; and, still more occasionally, the occurrence 
of two such seasons in succession leads to a real shortage of food 
or a partial famine. The rainfall of 1933 has not been ideally 
distributed either as to time or place—it never is; but, on the 
whole, the season can fairly be described as only a little below 
average. Food is extremely cheap at present. 


125. The Agricultural Department is working to increase 
both the area of crop grown and the vield per acre in the Northern 
Provinces of all crops, including foodstuffs, cotton and ground- 
nuts, through the introduction of ploughing with cattle and the 
making of farm-yard manure. A family with a pair of cattle 
and a plough can cultivate three times the area of crop that they 
can cultivate by hand. At the same time, owing to the fact that 
a very little manure greatly increases the yield of crops in 
that part of the country, the man who uses farm-yard manure 
gets very much heavier yields per acre than the man does who 
digs his soil by hand and, keeping no cattle, has no manure. The 
farmer does not reap the whole benefit of his enterprise until two 
seasons after he starts. In that year and thereafter the value of 
the extra produce that he obtains averages nearly £15 even at 
present low prices. It will be realised what this means when the 
same man’s gross annual production at present is about £5 and 
the capital that he needs to enable him to take up the new system 
is also about £5. The following figures show the progress of this 
work :— 


Year. Total number of mixed farmers. 
1928 ees ee ae 3 
1929 es ee ot 7 
1930 aut sey ae 17 
1931 es oa es 44 
1932 8s tes sat, AT? 


1933 ey ; i= his 
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126. Recently, northern Nigeria has been subject to a plague 
of locusts. In 1930, the damage done by locusts was considerable, 
in spite of an active campaign of destruction of the locust hoppers, 
conducted chiefly by driving the swarms into trenches or pits. 
In 1931, the campaign was conducted largely by poisoning the 
bands of hoppers with bait treated with arsenic. Over thirty 
tons of arsenic were used, aud about 1,200 tons of bait (calculated 
as dry bait) were made at over eighty centres. An Agricultural 
Officer was posted to each province to organise these factories 
and the spreading of the bait; but most of the field work was 
supervised by the local Administrative officers. Altogether it is 
believed that over 150,000 acres of hoppers were destroyed. A 
similar campaign, on a rather smaller scale, was carried out in 
both 1982 and 1933. No damage has been done to crops in either 
of the last three years, and as the seasons have been otherwise 
favourable for grain crops, food is now (December, 1933) 
extremely cheap. The number of locusts has become less each 
year, and as there are now very few swarms in the country, there 
seems reason to hope that the end of the infestation may he 
approaching. 

Forestry. 


127. Until autumn the timber market for West African 
woods remained depressed, but since then conditions have improved 
and prices for practically all kinds have shown a definite advance. 
As a result of the tests carried out there has been a steady demand 
for Mansonia altissima and it has sold at satisfactory prices. 
Samples of Sarcocephalus esculentus, Scottelia coriacea, and 
Cylicodiscus gabunensis, have been despatched to the Forest 
Products Research Laboratories at Princes Risborough, for test. 
A number of other species have been sent home for trial by 
individual firms and if even a moderate proportion of these prove 
acceptable to the home timber trade, the exploitation of these 
species will considerably benefit the general trade. 


128. During the vear an inquiry for one of the East African 
Harbours was received for a local timber to replace a’ well known 
and expensive timber which has been used for wharf fenders, 
but which has not proved too satisfactory. Whilst a test will 
take some time to carry out, there is reason to believe that one 
of the Nigerian timbers will be satisfactory. 


129. The wood seasoning kiln has been in use during the 
year and a considerable amount of investigational work has been 
carried on with it. The impregnation tank for the treatment of 
timbers with preservatives has been in use, and results of consider- 
able economic value are likely to result from the application of 
preservatives to timbers which would otherwise be unsuitable for 
constructional work. 
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130. The visit of Major Oliphant of the Forest Products 
Research Laboratories to Nigeria during the year to investigate 
the timber trade in this country has been of great benefit and has 
resulted inter alia in a much closer liaison between the Forestry 
Department and the home timber interests. 


131. During 1933 progress was made with enumeration 
surveys, and the value of this work, supplying as it does accurate 
information as to the extent and distribution of the various 
species, known and unknown, which comprise the Nigerian 
Forests, cannot be overestimated, since it is essential, for com- 
mercial forestry, to know not only the species available, but their 
quantity and distribution. 

132. The progress made in the development of Chena 
(Taungya) methods of forest regeneration has been satisfactory 
both in the Northern and Southern Provinces and has given 
results fully comparable with the expensive normal methods of 
forest regeneration; they are of course susceptible of more 
extensive use than are the normal methods. The system appears 
to be as satisfactory to the farmer as it is to the Forestry Depart- 
ment and its full development will mean not only a large increase 
in the amount of timber available in the future, but also in its 
value, as instead of being scattered over large areas the valuable 
species will be concentrated in compact blocks. In Katsina a 
system of plantations to check desiccation has been begun on the 
international boundary. 


133. During the year a duty was placed on timber exported 
into this country for constructional use and the value of this 
measure in encouraging the use of local timbers should be very 
great. Investigation of the local timbers, which though not 
suitable for export are suitable for local use, is proceeding. 


Livestock. 

134. The livestock of the country and the various animal 
products enter largely into the economic and social life of the 
Northern Provinces and constitute almost the entire source of 
wealth of the nomadic stock-owning tribes. The Annual Census 
for the year 1932 showed that scattered throughout the Northern 
Provinces there were 2,590,456 cattle, 1,883,065 sheep, 4,994,979 
goats, 194,297 horses, 529,441 donkeys, thirty-four mules, 2,211 
camels, 51,249 swine and thirty-four ostriches. In the case of 
cattle particularly the numbers are much lower than in previous 
years on account of livestock tax evasions in 1932 due to the 
financial depression. Figures for the Southern Provinces are not 
available. 

135. While the low prices of the previous year have prevailed 
there has been a distinct tendency for a rise in cattle in the 
Plateau Province during the second half of the year. To some 
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extent this is due to the increased demand for slaughter cattle by 
the mines, both tin and gold, and to the improved prices obtainable 
for hides towards the end of the year. The amount of the cattle 
tax was reduced from two shillings to one shilling and sixpence a 
head during 1933 owing to the general economic position. The loss 
in both general condition and also in the numbers of animals among 
cattle mobs sent on hoof to the Southern Provinces is extremely 
high and affects the market price there: arrangements are being 
considered to confine these movements to routes on which facilities 
for grazing and water supply exist and protective treatment can 
be given. 

136. In all parts of the Northern Provinces there has been a 
steady improvement regarding epizootic diseases and a decrease in 
cattle disease outbreaks generally, the large proportion of immune 
animals preventing any rapid spread of disease in case of 
outbreaks, 

137. The fees for the immunisation of cattle against 
rinderpest were remitted as from April Ist, 1933 and since then 
there has been a remarkable increase in the numbers of cattle 
brought in for immunisation. 385,000 cattle were immunised 
against rinderpest, 430,0U0 vaccinated against blackquarter, 
25,000 vaccinated against contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, 
8,0U0 cattle treated for trypanosomiasis, 8,268 cattle received 
anthrax vaccine and 1,500 cattle received hemorrhagic septicemia 
vaccine. 

138. Disease Control.—Progress has been made with the 
control of the spread of disease by trade cattle by the extension 
of cattle control centres which have now been established in 
Sokoto, Zaria, Kaduna, Ilorin, Daura, Kano, Azare, Nguru and 
Maiduguri: here trade cattle can be given prophylactic treatment 
against rinderpest and other diseases before proceeding to their 
destination. Cattle being sent by rail from Kano, Zaria or Llorin 
are also inspected and given protective treatment if necessary. 
Many of the outbreaks of disease which have occurred have been 
dealt with by quarantine and the use of prophylactic vaccines 
and serum on drug treatment in the case of trypanosomiasis. 

139. Hides and Skins Improvement Scheme.—This has 
been continued and extended in the Northern Provinces to Ilorin 
and Niger Provinces and possibilities of further extension are 
under consideration. The improved flaying and shade drying of 
hides is now being encouraged by buyers giving a premium for 
officially stamped skins from controlled markets. 

140. Ghee (Clarified Butter Fat), of which production has 
recently been undertaken by the Veterinary Department at Vom, 
has continued to gain favour and experimental work has been 
carried out to improve its palatability and keeping properties. 
There is a growing local market and Messrs. Unilever, Limited, 
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have exported five tons to investigate means of murketing 
it outside Nigeria as an edible fat, a constituent of synthetic 
butter, margarine or simply as a cooking fat. Analyses have been 
carried out by the Imperial Institute who have also provided 
information regarding the methods of marketing. Propaganda to 
encourage its production by natives and the cattle-owners them- 
selves is being conducted. 


141. A recent development has been the trade in reptile skins 
which is becoming a substantial business in some areas and may 
expand still further in the future. 

142. Animal Clinics.—These have now been established at 
Misau and Jos in addition to those at Kano, Katsina, Zaria, 
Azare, Gombe and Sokoto. They mainly deal with pack animals, 
donkeys, camels and oxen, but other animals brought in are also 
treated. All these Animal Clinics are maintained and staffed by 
the Native Administrations under supervision of Veterinary 
Officers. 

Fisheries. 

143. Though there is no export trade in fish there is a 
considerable internal trade in dried fish which is caught by natives 
of the coastal areas and of the Niger and Cross Rivers and is 
carried for sale into the markets of the interior villages at great 
distances from the origin. In the larger riverside stations there 
is also trade in fresh fish sold) for Kuropean and African 
consumption. 





CHAPTER VII. 
COMMERCE. 


144. Trade continues to be stagnant and the prices of produce 
are low, with a consequent decrease in the purchasing power of 
the agriculturalist. The situation is partially relieved by recent 
gold-mining activities in Niger, Zaria and Sokoto Provinces and 
by a slight increase of employment in the tin mining area. It is 
impossible to give any idea of the very great internal trade in 
local products, since it crosses no boundary. Markets have been 
well-attended, on the whole, and the condition of the peasant, who 
buys little imported goods and has small need of money, has been 
very fair. 

145. Total value of the external trade of Nigeria (excluding 
specie) during the year was as follows :— 


£ 
Import... ine 6,227,870 
Export... uh 8,693,095 





Total ... £14,920,4¢ 
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a decrease of £1,751,029 on the trade of the previous year. The 
value of imports shows a decrease of £967,362 and that of exports 
a decrease of £783,667. ‘The value of the transit trade (/.e., goods 
passing through the inland waters and by rail through Nigeria 
to and from French Territory) was £148,325 compared with 
£147,297 an increase of £1,028 on the previous year. 


146. The value of specie imported in 1933 was £305,381 an 
increase of £256,970 on the previous year; £340,053 was the value 
of specie exported this year as against £152,182 the previous year 
an increase of £187,871. 


147. Commercial imports (i.e., excluding specie) and 
Government imports were valued at £5,954,580 a decrease of over 
thirteen per cent compared with the previous year, while com- 
mercial exports at £8,681,221 show a decrease of over eight per 
cent compared with the previous year. 


148. The United Kingdom (excluding specie) accounted for 
51.26 per cent of the total trade compared with 51.63 per cent 
in the previous year showing a decrease of .37 per cent; (imports 
at 68.47 per cent showing a decrease of 4.79 per cent; and exports 
at 38.94 per cent showing an increase of 3.58 per cent); the United 
States of America with 7.72 per cent of the trade a decrease of 
1.37 per cent, and Germany with 13.88 per cent an increase of 
.76 per cent. With the exception of the Colonies in British West 
Africa there is no appreciable trade with any other part of the 
British Empire. 


149. The import trade with the various countries was mainly 
as follows :— 























Cigarettes, Hundreds. Auerease + 
ecrease — 
United Kingdom eae 
Holland... of 
Germany + 
Other Countries + ; 
Total... ve 2791256 2.506367 — DR. BS 
— —— —= 
Leaf Tobacco, Lbs. 
United Kingdom ... es 1,406,329 800,546 — BN57K3 
U.S. America dea wie 2,447,723 1,562,052 — 8x6.071 
Other Countries... a 17,082 13,275 - 4,707 
Total ... ve 3,872,034 2,375,873 7 
——— —<—<—= 
Gin, Imperial Gallons. 
United Kingdom ... eet 26,562 22,599 — 3.963 
Holland an ot 72,169 54,760 — 17,409 
Germany aes dee 8,339 4,536 — = 3,203 
Other Countries... eee 206 246 + 40 
Total ... ws 107,276 82,141 — 25,135 
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Salt (Other than table), Cwts. 1932. 1933, increneet 
United Kingdom ... se 987,154 — 165,664 
Germany tes aS 47,348 — 11,082 
Other Countries... eng 2x02 + = 4,258 

Total ... toe 1,037,304 864,816. — 172,488 
pean — — 

Motor Spirits, Imperial Gallons. 

United Kingdom 33,959 + 32 
U.S. America 2 387 —1,76 
Germany 7,439 + 
Other Countries 202,105 + 





Total ... 


Cotton Piece Goods, Value. 














United Kingdom — 691,561 
Italy — 26,516 
German. + 62,693 
Holland... - 

France vee, os - 36,75 
Other Countries... ae 159,108 + 218,176 





Total ... See 2,551,990 


Kola Nuta, Value. 


Gold Coast 
Sierra Leone 
Other Countries 








Total ... 40,796, 
Kerosene, Imperial Gallons. 
U.8. America 1,444,970 — 645,319 
United Kingdom ae 5106 + 57176 
Other Countries... dee Di,b25 403,055 + 345450 
Total ... ty 2,154,904 1,912,191 — 242,713 
: — ene 








150. Tobacco imports have decreased by 1,496,161 Ib. this 
year. The cotton trade also showed a decrease of £483,259 and 
decrease is noticeable all round except for (terman imports; Japan 
(£258,688) and India (£106,808) contributed no less than £365,496 
out of the £377,284 imports under figures of ‘‘ Other countries ’’. 
Importation of kerosene still shows decrease this year. Increasing 
use of electricity and of palm oil for burning purposes in the 
country districts accounts for a large proportion of this decrease. 


151. Nigeria’s list of exports is a very limited one and no 
difficulty should be experienced in placing before the various 
countries of the Empire such of the commodities as would be likely 
to find a market. The export taken by Poland in palm kernels 
was 5,702 tons this year, a slight increase on last year. Sweden’s 
imports of palm kernels was 1,022 tons. Export of groundnuts to 
Denmark has decreased this year to 369 tons from 3,000 tons and 
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t 1,000 tons 


as agains 


Belgium has no import during the year, 


purchased last year. 


The following comparative statement shows the general 


152. 
position with regard to trade for each of the last s: 


ix years 
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153. The bulk of the export trade is also limited to a few 
g the principal exports for the past 


main articles; returns showin; 
four years are appended : — 
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cotton lint and ground- 
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The tonnage of groundnuts exported is a record 


154. With reference to the above figures it will be observed 
A decrease in tonnage is noticeable in cocoa, palm kernels 
figure, the previous Lest being 188,123 last year. 


that the quantities of exports of palm oil 
nuts during this year were greater than in any of the two previous 


and tin ore. 


years. 
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Local produce prices per ton are shown in the following 


There has been a serious decline all round. 


155. 


table. 
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NIGERIA, 1933. 
In the hides and skins trade the exports under each 


heading show increase though the prices were lower than the 


156. 


The following are detailed figures for the past four 


previous year. 


years 
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157. Shipping.—Regular mail, passenger and cargo services 
were maintained throughout the year between the United Kingdom 
and Nigerian ports, and also between Continental and American 
ports and Nigeria. Messrs. Elder Dempster Lines, Limited run 
the main mail and passenger services, but many other firms run 
regular services, amongst them being the American Barber West 
Africa Line, John Holt and Company (Liverpool), Limited, United 
Africa Company, Limited, Holland West Africa Line, Woermann 
Line, Fraissinet Fabre Line, Roma Societe di Navigazione Libera 
Triestina. Messrs. Elder Dempster Lines, Limited, reduced their 
thrice monthly mailboats sailings to once a fortnight, the vessels 
now proceed alternatively to Port Harcourt and Calabar. The 
period of the journey from Lagos to England has been increased 
from fourteen to fifteen days. The number of vessels which 
entered and cleared at the various ports has increased this year. 





ENTERED. 
Year. Total 
British. Foreign. 








No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 


1929... eee 518 1,036,726 556 | 981,965 | 1,074 2,018,691 
1930... me 512 1,014,188 516 | 932,800 | 1,028 1,946.988 
1931 407 783,708 452 868,364 859 1,652.072 
1932... oes 365) 2 1,859 376 | 694,925 741 1,416,784 
1933 368 | 722,265 408 | 747,589 76 1,469,854 



















—_—————— 
CLEARED. 
Year. Total. 





British. | Foreign. 





No. Tonnage. | No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 


1929... ooo 505 1,038,308 551 961,802 | 1,056 2,000,110 
1930... on 504 1,006,703 516 930,470 | 1,020 1,937,173 
1931... an 413 791,352 448 863,028 861 1,654,380 
1932... wee 372 733,077 380 708,614 752 1,441,691 


1933... ooo 364 723,661 415 764,736 7719 1,488,397 
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158. The total number and tonnage of ships entering and 
clearing show increases. The tonnage of cargo inwards and out- 
wards show some decrease. 





TONNAGE OF CARGO. 





Year. INwarps. OvuTWwarps. 





British. | Foreign. | Total. | British. | Foreign. | Totul. 








Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1929... eee 409,610 118,242 527,882 439,404 304,375 743,779 
1930... eee 365,122 125,553 $90,675 479,931 261,639 741,570 
1931... oe 251,754 74,233 B25. 9RT 402,177 275,390 677,567 
1932... dee 251,066, 68,212 319,278 478,754 324,847 803,601 


1933... ove 232,296 66,749 | 299,045 | 454,466 | 328,357] 782,823 














CHAPTER VIII. 


WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


159. The vast bulk of the population do not work for wages, 
being cultivators farming their own ground, traders or craftsmen 
working for themselves and their own profit. Even the craftsmen, 
except in the larger cities, have their own farms which provide 
them with their main foodstuffs, the sums which they earn from 
their occupations being largely devoted to the purchase of utensils, 
clothes, a few additional foodstuffs which they cannot as a rule grow 
themselves, and to the payment of their taxes. 


160. For these reasons it is difficult to make any exact 
calculations as to the cost of living of a husbandman, tradesman or 
craftsman. The cost of foodstuffs is noticeably less in the North 
than in the South and in the western Southern Provinces than in 
the eastern. The general trade depression has resulted in a fall 
of wages and this fall has been set off to a large extent by a decrease 
in the prices of native foodstuffs and there has been some 
decrease in the cost of imported articles of food and of manufactured 
goods. The staple articles of food for paid labourers and other 
wage-earning classes are, in the south, yams, cassava, maize, palm 
oil and greens with pepper, dried fish and occasional small 
quantities of meat. In the north the chief articles are millets, 
guinea-corn, cassava, beans, groundnut oil, and pepper; the 
quantity of meat consumed is greater while that of fish is less. 


161. It is impossible to give any useful figure for the cost of 
foodstuffs, as food is not sold by weight, but by arbitrary measures 
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or by number. Food production and sale is not properly organised ; 
farmers and fishermen do little more than send their surplus from 
their home requirements into market, with the inevitable result 
that supplies and prices vary somewhat from day to day and from 
market to market. Butchers are required by law to use scales, but 
in practice their customers know nothing of weight and prefer to 
buy meat by the piece. 


162. The Southern Provinces being more dependent as a whole 
on the export trade of Nigeria have been more severely hit by the 
fall in wholesale prices than the Northern Provinces but full effects 
of the financial depression have penetrated to the inland and 
isolated districts. The labouring classes have suffered more from 
scarcity of employment than from the reduction of wages. Both 
European firms and native employers have been forced to cut down 
their staffs to meet the prevailing slackness in trade and a great 
many labourers have been thrown out of work. It is fortunate 
that the comparatively low cost of living in Nigeria prevents any 
possibility of the unemployment problem becoming acute. 


Unskilled Labour. 


168. Wages.—Unskilled labour may be divided roughly into 
three classes : — 


(a) Agricultural labour employed by local farmers in the 
villages. 


(b) Casual labour hired by the day for porterage, etc. 


(c) Regular labour paid at daily or monthly rates for 
work on roads, plantations, trading beaches, etc. 


164. Class (a) is distinguished by the fact that the wage is 
usually paid partly in kind, food for the midday meal being 
supplied by the employer. In the Ogoja Province, where the 
average wage is lower than in any other area of the Southern 
though not of the Northern Provinces, agricultural labour can be 
obtained for from 14d. to 3d., food being provided. In other 
districts the average would be slightly higher. This class does not, 
of course, consist of professional labourers except in so far as the 
people of Nigeria are by nature professional farmers. All such 
labourers may be assumed to have homes and farms of their own 
and to offer themselves for employment in their neighbours’ farms 
only in their spare time. The same applies to labourers employed 
locally for building and thatching houses and for harvesting palm 
produce. The general level of wages for labour of this class has 
shown little change during the year. 


165. Class (b) is to he found both in the towns and the out- 
lying districts and the average wage has fallen considerably during 
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1932 and showed only a very slight decline in 1933. The prevail- 
ing rates are now fourpence to sixpence a day, whereas an average 
wage of eightpence to ninepence was paid in 1931. Owing to the 
scarcity of employment this class of labour can be obtained without 
difficulty. 

166. The daily wages paid to class (c) vary from fivepence in 
the Ogoja Province to ninepence in the more highly civilised parts 
of the Southern Provinces, and is thus from 1d. to 2d. lower than 
in 1932. 

In the Northern Provinces wages paid to unskilled labour vary 


as a rule from fourpence to eightpence a day. In places labour is 
readily obtainable at threepence a day or even less. 


167. Cost of Living.—The cost of living for these classes 
depends on the situation of each individual. A labourer who is in 
a position to grow his own foodstuffs can live very cheaply and in 
the Ogoja Province it is calculated that in such circumstances a 
man can support a wife and two children for threepence a day and 
in many parts of the Northern Provinces for less. An unmarried 
labourer who has no farm of his own can live on 1d. a day in 
the Ogoja Province and in the greater part of the Cameroons 
Province, and on 3d. a day in the Warri and Western Provinces. 
The increased cost incurred by married men in supporting wives 
and families is in some measure counterbalanced by the fact that 
wives and children are a source of income. It is calculated that 
in the Benin Province the average woman earns from five shillings 
to ten shillings a month by petty trading and by the sale of surplus 
produce, in which task the children help her, and on the marriage 
of a daughter a parent may receive a bride price amounting, in the 
wealthier areas, to as much as £40. 


168. In Lagos wages have fallen considerably during the past 
three years. Until lately the standard labourer’s wage has been 
a shilling per day, but retrenchment and lack of employment has 
made labour at eightpence per day available, if the employer 
provides free housing, and ninepence if the labourer has to house 
himself. Casual labourers if unmarried or apart from their wives 
usually live in communities, four or more of them sharing a living 
room at a cost to each of from a shilling to two shillings per month. 
A large number of men sharing a dilapidated house and its yard 
will pay the rent by contributing each as little as sixpence a month. 
There is no such thing as lodgings in the English sense of the word. 
The landlord lets an empty tenement at from two to ten shillings 
per month and the number of his tenants does not concern him. 
They provide what little furniture they require and their own food, 
which they either cook themselves or buy already prepared from 
street vendors. Married labourers often live in single rooms at an 
average monthly rental of from two to four shillings. In the 
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majority of cases the wives of wage-earners and of those on low 
salaries are petty traders and their profits are sufficient to pay for 
their own food and that of their children. 


169. The effect of the trade depression is more acutely felt 
in a large town such as Lagos where there is a considerable wage- 
earning population than in the agricultural areas of the hinterland 
where the people are for the most part peasant proprietors. In 
Lagos there is now a large body of unemployed of the clerk, artisan 
and labourer classes, and at first sight it is difficult to understand 
how they exist, there being no system of organised poor relief. 
Their subsistence depends entirely on the goodwill of thei: 
relations and friends who are in good employment. The price of 
local foodstuffs is now so low that it is said that a man can subsist 
on three half-pence a day, and that, if there is hardship, there is 
no absolute destitution. 


Salaried Classes. 

170. Skilled artisans receive wages varying from a shilling 
and threepence to four shillings a day in the Southern Provinces 
and from two shillings to three shillings and sixpence in the 
Northern Provinces. Their standard of living is proportionately 
higher and their diet includes a certain amount of imported food. 
The average cost of living for a bachelor may be assessed at a 
shilling and twopence a day and for a married man at two shillings 
and fourpence. 


171. The large majority of the educated classes are engaged 
in clerical occupations at salaries ranging from thirty shillings per 
month for the beginner up to £300 per annum and over for those 
in the highest positions. The average salary may be assessed at 
£72 a year or four shillings a day in the Protectorate. In Lagos 
where the supply far exceeds the demand a fair average is probably 
£4a month. Such a man is usually married and if he is a stranger 
rents a dwelling, usually a room or a small house with a corrugated 
iron roof and bamboo or mud walls. It appears that in many cases 
enquired into in Lagos, where rents compared with other parts of 
Nigeria are still high, one-sixth part of the income of such persons 
is expended on rent, taking into account what is received by sub- 
letting, if the wage earner has rented a fair-sized tenement. 


172. The relation of rent to remuneration depends largely on 
the standard of living of the wage earner. It may be very low and 
it may be fairly high. These classes rely largely on imported food- 
stuffs and the increased duties have raised the cost of these luxuries. 
A temporary levy on the salaries of all persons employed by 
Government is now in force except in the case of those receiving 
£50 or less per annum. Many Native Administrations have also 
heen forced to reduce their expenditure on salaries. 
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Europeans. 


173. The cost of living for Europeans varies considerably 
from £250-500 for a single man. It has been increased by the 
imposition of additional customs duties on imported foodstufis. A 
temporary levy on official salaries was brought into force on the 
Ist May, 1933. The salaries and privileges of non-official 
Europeans have also suffered during the past three years. 


CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


Education. 


174. Since 1929 there has been a single department of 
education for the Northern and Southern Provinces of Nigeria, 
with a headquarters in Lagos. The work of the department is, 
however, decentralised to a considerable extent and Assistant 
Directors at Kaduna and Enugu are responsible for routine and 
matters of minor policy within the Northern and Southern 
Provinces respectively. 


175. In order to maintain a unified system in which the 
Education Department, Native Administrations and Missions may 
work in close association, two Boards of Education have been 
appointed for the Northern and Southern Provinces respectively, 
and sit periodically to discuss questions of policy and details of 
local organisation. 

176. The progress of the Government-aided schools, most of 
which are under the control of the Mission Societies, was seriously 
affected by financial stringency. In the first place it was not 
possible to increase the sum total of grants, which in normal times 
shows an annual increase in view of the additional cost of staff, due 
not only to increments but to higher salaries paid to certificated 
teachers graduating from the Training Colleges to replace 
untrained masters. And in the second place the native sources 
from which the Missions relied to make up the difference between 
Government grant and expenditure began to fail and it became 
a matter of great difficulty to make both ends meet. 


177. During the year, as in the two previous years, the main 
object has been to preserve unimpaired the essential structure of the 
educational system. There are two especially important ideals in 
educational policy in a young Colony. The first is to spread a 
sound education as widely as possible among the masses, in order 
to produce, in course of time, a literate population, able to 
participate intelligently in the economic, social and political 
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development vf the country. The second ideal is to train up, as 
soon as may be, a body of men and women who can perform some 
of the tasks in Government work and private enterprise for which, 
at the first impact of western civilisation, it is necessary to import 
Europeans. As regards the first ideal, a limit has, for the time 
being, been set by financial necessity to the expansion of education 
among the masses. As regards the second ideal, while the number 
of schools or classes in schools which provided education of a type 
comparable to that of junior secondary schools in England is 
reduced, the output is still ample to provide for all possible 
demands for employees of this standard of education. 


178. The Higher College buildings at Yaba were completed 
by the end of the year, and the students, who had been accommo- 
dated temporarily in other buildings in Lagos, moved into their 
new quarters. ‘lhere will be in session early in 1934 three groups 
corresponding to the candidates entering in 1931, 19382 and 1933 
respectively. 

179. The plan to remove the Training College for teachers 
from Katsina to Zaria and to develop it as a Higher College with 
scope somewhat similar to that of the Yaba College has not yet 
matured, though some higher classes have been started at Katsina 
for students who wish to qualify for medical, agricultural and 
engineering studentships. 

180. The Elementary Training Centres at Katsina and Bauchi 
in the Northern Provinces, and at Ibadan, Uyo, Warri and Kake 
(Cameroons) in the Southern Provinces, staff elementary schools in 
various parts of the country. 


181. The Government Middle Schools at Ibadan and Umuahia 
are, with King’s College, providing most of the candidates for the 
Higher College at Yaba, though it is hoped that corresponding 
Mission schools will supply more candidates for the entrance test 
in the near future. 


182. Girls’ education continues to thrive. A Lady Superin- 
tendent visits at least once a year all the girls’ schools in the 
Southern Provinces. The effect on girls’ education of the 
Superintendent’s work has been very noticeable. Not only does 
she inspect, examine, advise and help the schools in divers ways, 
but she represents their interests on examination boards and 
educational committees. 


183. Queen’s College, Lagos, has had a very successful year, 
and the Domestic Science Centre, which is attached to the College, 
supplies a long felt need for girls and women of Lagos. 


184. The girls’ schools at Kano and Katsina have amply 
justified themselves and are very popular with the Emirs and local 
inhabitants. 
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185. In 1932 the number of Government and Native Adminis- 
tration schovis was 193 with an enrolment of approximately 16,500; 
ot the schools under other ownership the number of assisted was 
312 with 5Y,UU0 pupils and unassisted 2,7U0 with 115,000 pupils. 
Lhe total was 3,203 with an enrolment of 190,500. In addition 
AXoran schvols in the Northern Provinces number 37,431 with 
206,979 scholars. 


Welfare Institutions. 


186. ‘The people of Nigeria have not advanced to that stage 
ot civilisation where it hus become necessary for the state to make 
provision for its destitute members. ‘The family or clan is still a 
very vital torce and its members look after and support one another, 
in sickuess, old age or any other misfortune. For the same reason 
no provision is required fur orphans, all such being considered as 
part of the family of either their mother or father according to 
whether the tribe is matrilineal or patrilineal and, in the latter 
case, Whether or not the husband has paid the bride price. In the 
couuparatively few cases where the relatives of such unfortunates 
cannot be traced provision for their maintenance is made by the 
Native Administrations or by Government. ‘lhus the Benin Native 
Administration maintains u settlement tor destitute persons of both 
sexes. ‘Lhe inmates, who are mainly persons who are physically 
infirm, at present number 14 and receive a monthly subsistence 
allowance of five shillings. Details of the provision made for 
lepers is given in chapter LV. 





187. In addition to the family there are other indigenous 
forms of association particularly in the heavily populated 
provinces of the south-east, such as the ‘‘ company ”’ or ‘‘ age 
grade ’’, and *‘ title ’’ societies, which perfurm the functions of 
provident societies, saving clubs and the like, assisting members to 
bury their deceased relatives and providing members who have 
been disowned by their families with proper funerals. Many of 
these associations also assist members who find themselves in 
financial difficulties, advancing them money with which to pay their 
debts or court fines, and in some cases going as far as hiring 
lawyers to defend them in court proceedings. There are also 
more specialised forms of association such as the ‘‘ egbe ’’ of the 
Oyo Province which are organised by members of each trade (e.g., 
smiths, potters, weavers and leather workers). In their main 
characteristics these correspond with the European trade guilds, 
and their object is mutual benefit. Again in most parts of the 
Southern Provinces ‘‘ slate’’ clubs (Ksusu) are common, the 
system being for each member to pay into the club a fixed part 
of his monthly wage, the total sum thus contributed being paid to 
each member in turn. 
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188. In the case of young men who find their way to the 
larger cities in search of employment, if they can find there no 
relatives or fellow countrymen with whom they can reside, they 
attach themselves to a prominent citizen or local chief, dwelling in 
his compound and entering into a relationship with him similar in 
many ways to that of patron and client. 


189. A great many of the educated and literate Africans of 
the Southern Provinces are members of Nigerian branches of 
various friendly societies of the United Kingdom such as Free- 
masons, Oddfellows, Rechabites and Foresters. 


190. The ancient forms of recreation of the people, wrestling, 
and playing which includes mumming, dancing, singing and 
drumming show no signs of losing their popular appeal. Indeed it 
has been found necessary in all large townships to regulate the 
latter form of amusement by the issue of drumming licences. In 
the Afikpo Division inter-village wrestling matches are regularly 
held and arouse the greatest enthusiasm. 


191. As regards the Northern Provinces it may be said that 
each one of the many scores of tribes has its own guild or 
organisation for the purpose of providing amusement and of 
encouraging music, art and even drama. Wherever a considerable 
standard of achievement has been attained these interests are 
closely controlled by guilds which are often conducted on 
traditional and exclusive lines. Such organisations vary 
enormously in range, influence and attainment. Some tribes seem 
to specialise in music—as the Tiv and Gwari; others, like the 
Nupe, excel in arts and crafts, while a large proportion are in such 
a primitive state of development that it is difficult at present to 
appreciate the significance of their aesthetic achievement. 
Continuous study both by anthropological and administrative 
officers is resulting in the compilation of much information on this 
subject. Similar organisations for the more literate and generally 
immigrant population of the Northern Provinces are few and are 
inclined to enjoy a spasmodic existence. Most clubs that have 
been formed are almost exclusively social in character, but at 
Minna and at Bida in the Niger Province literary clubs have been 
inaugurated. 





192. At the same time the African takes readily to English 
games which he learns at school and continues when he has left 
whenever possible. Association Football and Cricket are the most 
popular and most universally indulged in—while Tennis is growing 
rapidly in popularity but the cost of materials is high in comparison 
with the wealth of the players. There are African Sports Clubs in 
all the large townships and in many Government stations. 
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Athletics are encouraged by the presentation of Shields which are 
competed for by the various schools in a given area. Tack of suit- 
able sports grounds and money alone are a hindrance to ever greater 
numbers of the rising generation taking an active part in organised 
games of every kind. Polo is played by Africans at several places 
in the Northern Provinces and the Katsina team with three natives 
in it has won two Championship Cups this year. 


193. Encouragement is given in the pursuit of more 
intellectual recreation by the formation in the various educational 
centres of Old Boys’ and Old Girls’ Societies amongst pupils who 
have left school. These have regular meetings, and give concerts. 
Apart from the instruction given in the schools there are many 
societies formed by the educated inhabitants of the larger towns 
of the Southern Provinces with the object of promoting social 
intercourse, literature, and sometimes music. In Lagos these 
societies are usually formed by members of the many Nigerian or 
Non-Nigerian African tribes settled in it, or by members of the 
many religious denominations in the town. In Ibadan a large 
institution of this nature was founded in 1931, consisting of a 
Reading and Social Club under the Presidency of the Bale of 
Ibadan. The club gives musical and dramatic performances. 
Ibadan also possesses a small public pleasure garden which was 
opened in 1933 for the recreation of educated Africans and an 
attempt is being made to establish a public library. At Ijebu Ode 
the Native Administration has maintained a Library and Reading 
Room since 1928. In Benin a Dramatic Society has been formed 
under the patronage of the Oba. The Kano Native Administration 
maintains a good library with books of reference and periodicals and 
also an Kmirate Plantation: the educated classes are becoming 
interested in flower growing as they have been in the Southern 
Provinces for many years. 


194. In Lagos a suitable building for musical and dramatic 
performances exists in the Glover Hall which is controlled by 
‘Trustees and performances open to the public are given from time 
to time by African and European amateurs. The Tom Jones 
Memorial Trustees provide an excellent public reading room and 
library, and also a meeting hall for debates and lectures. The 
grant of £1,600 by the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation 
has made possible the formation of a lending library in Lagos 
which was opened in September, 1932, and has proved very 
successful. ‘l'hree sub-libraries have been formed at Abeokuta, 
Burutu and Enugu. 


195. The Roy Scout and Girl Guide Movement is well 
represented in the Southern Provinces, and troops of the former 
have recently been formed in Zaria and Jos. At the end of 1933 
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there were twelve Guide companies and three Brownie packs. The 
figures for the Boy Scouts Association are as follows :— 








193.3. 1932. 1931. 

Troops, Scouts... oi 91 80 86 
Packs, Wolf Cubs i 15 17 11 
Crews, Rover Scouts... 7 6 4 
Scouts on uae .. 2,448 2,167 2.031 
Wolf Cubs Ness eo 204 192 188 
Rover Scouts ea we 135 102 116 
Scouters ... ws ee 178 156 160 
Cubmasters AEs 8% 14 14 15 
Rover Scout Leaders... 6 5 5 
Commissioners... ce ll 13 18 
Totals... 3,104 2.649 2\f98 





CHAPTER X. 
COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


196. General.—A Communications Board which includes the 
Chief Secretary (Chairman), the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Southern and the Chief Commissioner of the Northern Provinces 
and the Heads of the Marine, Railway and Public Works Depart- 
ments, and advises the Government on arterial communication by 
road, rail, water and air, ensures a proper co-ordination of develop- 
ment proposals of all classes of communications. 


197. A Ports Advisory Committee, with a Sub-Committee at 
Port Harcourt, advises the Governor on all matters pertaining to 
shipping and navigation within the ports, its functions being 
purely advisory. The Committee consists of the Chief Secretary 
(Chairman), the Heads of the Departments of Marine, Lands. 
Customs, Railway and Harbour, with four unofficial members 
representing commercial interests. 


Marine. 


198. The continued financial depression has been responsible 
for curtailing activities of the Marine Department. These include 
towage, pilotage, dredging, reclamation, transport services, 
waterway clearing, lighthouses, buoyage of the coast and inland 
waterways, surveys, dockyards, preventive service and_ technical 
education. Public utility services and shipping facilities have 
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been interfered with as little as possible in carrying out economies 
which have necessitated further reductions of staff. Reclamation 
in connection with the Denton Causeway joining Iddo Island to 
the mainland was completed by the end of September, by which 
time 157,750 tons of spoil had been deposited. 


199. ‘I'he sea patrol for the Preventive Service of the Eastern 
Frontier is still carried out by the Vigilant, whilst river entrances 
and creeks are patrolled by the Armorel, a steam launch acquired 
from Messrs. Arrol after the completion of the Benue Bridge. 


Lagos Harbour. 


200. Navigable conditions both inside and outside the 
entrance works have remained satisfactory and necessary repairs to 
the rubble moles and training bank have been carried out. There 
has been a definite improvement in the Harbour and entrance 
channels though constant dredging is necessary owing to the 
unfinished condition of the moles. 


201. The scheme for providing Lagos Island with adequate 
communication with the mainland by way of Iddo Island has made 
further progress. Carter Bridge connecting with Iddo Island was 
opened in 1931. The causeway replacing Denton Bridge between 
Addo Island and the mainland is now open to traffic, and work is 
in progress on the improvement of the connecting road across Iddo 
Island. ‘he wharf at Apapa for bulk oil fuel has been completed. 


Railway. 


202. The Nigerian Railway has a total length of 1,905 miles 
of single track open line. Including sidings the total mileage 
amounts to 2,173 miles, It is divided into a Western and Eastern 
line. ‘he former comprises a main line from Lagos (Iddo and 
Apapa Stations) to N’guru, a distance of 847 miles, and contains 
branch lines from Ifo to Idogo, Minna to Baro, Zaria to Kaura 
Namoda and a narrow gauge line from Zaria to Jos. The eastern 
line commences at Port Harcourt effecting a junction with the 
western line at Kaduna (569 miles) and connects with Jos by a 
branch line from Kafanchan (63 miles). 

203. The work of improving the line between Minna and 
Kaduna Junction by re-grading and relaying the track has 
progressed favourably. Earthworks, bridging, culverting and 
tracklaying and the station rebuilding programme are complete, 
and all necessary remodelling of wayside stations has been done: 
hallasting will shortly be completed. 

204. The gross earnings of the Railway during the financial 
vear ending 31st March, 1933, were £1,870,426 or £32,449 more 
than the previous year. The total expenditure during this period 
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amounted to £1,086,136, with net receipts of £784,290. This 
amount was insufficient to cover interest charges amounting to 
£1,035,049, and the balance of £250,759 was obtained from the 
general revenue of the Colony. 


205. The total number of passengers carried was 2,377,938, 
a decrease of 103,039 compared with the previous year. Goods and 
minerals (including live stock) transported amounted to 646,(54 
tons, showing a decrease of 21,190 tons. 


206 The estimated revenue for the calendar year 1933 is 
placed at £1,760,015 and the approximate expenditure including 
interest on capital and the departmental operating expenses is 
expected to amount to £2,102,243. 


207. During the year, three stations were closed on the 
Kastern Division, and three new halts were opened for traffic, 
leaving 208 stations in operation. On the 3lst December there 
were 273 locomotives and 4,047 passenger and goods vehicles on the 
system, 

208. Various concessions and variations of traffic rates were 
made during the year. Reduced rates for kerosene and petrol in 
transit to French Territory and return wagon load rates were 
introduced, and later in the year a flat rate system for bookings 
between Iddo and Jebba was initiated. Through bookings were 
made possible for rail and certain road transport, and road services 
were connected with the timings of the Limited Trains. Special 
rates for cocoa and cotton were withdrawn and replaced by the new 
fat rates; special rates were, however, introduced for hides and 
skins for the North. All third class railway fares were reduced 
from one half-penny to one farthing per mile, but other third class 
concessionary rates, except over some sections, were cancelled. 


209. Workshops.—The installation of new plant and the 
moving and installation of existing machines to new positions was 
completed in the enlarged Ebute Metta Workshops in March, 1933. 
The general scheme adopted is that machines necessary for dealing 
with the particular repair work dealt with by any one section are 
located in that section. This substantially reduces the movement 
of material during repair. The transporting of material between 
sections is now undertaken by Lister trucks and considerable speed- 
ing up has resulted. The installation of a traverser for movement 
of engines and tenders taken into Shops for repair and transport 
of repaired boilers to the Erecting Shops, has considerably 
accelerated operations which formerly involved excessive labour. 


210. The construction of a steaming shed for the first 
steaming of repaired engines prior to trial has proved a valuable 
asset particularly during the rainy season. An additional bay in 
the oundry has allowed of separating ferrous and non-ferrous 
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moulding and casting and the additional plant has secured a much 
increased output. All castings required by the various Depart- 
ments are now produced at the Ebute Metta Works. 

211. Apprentice training and increasing the supervisory 
powers of African Chargemen have been continued. A consider- 
able number of apprentices completed their apprenticeship and 
with few exceptions were given continued employment as 
jeourneymen. ‘he progressing and movement control of all 
manufactured work is dealt with by African staff in the Progress 
Ottice supervised by a European Officer. The repaired output from 
the Department was:—137 Engines, 122 Coaching Vehicles, 965 
Goods Vehicles. 


212. ‘The experimental Road Motor Service between N’guru 
and Maiduguri was continued during the year, but owing to the low 
produce prices ruling, there was comparatively little traffic 
offering. 


Roads and Bridges. 
Public Works Department. 


218. ‘The total length of roads maintained by the Public 
Works Department is 3,180 miles. Of this total 134 miles are 
bituminous surfaced, 2,341 miles are gravel surfaced and 705 miles 
are earth roads. In addition 165 miles of township roads are main- 
tained. Research is being carried out on bituminous surfacing and 
on analysis of natural available road materials. Results obtained 
lead to the conclusion that suitable grading of local materials with 
and without bituminous proofing will provide adequate road 
surfaces at a lower cost for construction and maintenance than was 
considered necessary heretofore. 

214. ‘Three obsolete timber bridges on the Benin-Agbor road 
were replaced by permanent structures, and work is in hand on the 
replacement of two timber bridges on the Enugu-Abakaliki road. 
Final location of the Mamfe-Bamenda road is in hand. Excessive 
rainfall was responsible for numerous washouts of culverts and 
smaller bridges and the Kubani River Bridge at Zaria failed owing 
to excessive scour. Remedial measures have been taken. 


Native Administration. 


215. ‘here are two classes of roads in the Northern Provinces: 
the ‘ all-season ’’ road which, except for a few short lengths, has 
gravel surfaces and bridges capable of carrying two four-ton axle 
loads: and the ‘‘ dry-season ’’ road which is for the most part a 
rough cross country track with earth surfaces and temporary drifts 
or causeways at river and stream crossings and which can only 
be used between December and May. The Native Administrations 
maintain 2,492 and 7,365 miles of all-season and dry-season roads 
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respectively. (There are also 1,013 miles of Public Works Depart- 
ment all-season road in addition). Construction has started on a 
road to join Oturkpo with Obolo in the Southern Provinces and a 
road from Ankpa to the Southern Provinces boundary near Nsukka 
is nearing completion. A link road between the two roads 
mentioned above will provide communication between Ankpa and 
the Hastern Railway. 

216. A through route from the main Northern group of road- 
tu llorin and the Southern Provinces has been opened as a dry- 
season track cia Kachia-Abuja-Bida, the old route trom Zungeru 
via Birnin Gwari to Funtua having proved too expensive to 
maintain, 

217. Considerable progress has been made with the improve- 
ment of main roads and the bridging of dry-season roads to convert 
them to all-season standard. Extensive use is being made of drifts 
in heu of bridges where the rivers are only subject to sudden spates 
of short duration, considerable economies thus being ettected. 
Kxperiments with tarred wheel tracks are being carried out and 
it is hoped that this method will prove an economical solution of 
the problem of surfacing where trattic is heavy and the local 
material available is of poor quality. 

218. Surveys have been carried out with a view to improve- 
ments on the Kontagora-Zuru and Yelwa routes in Niger Province. 
and the Kano-Kastern Road, and for a new road in Benue Province 
from the new ‘liv Leadquarters towards Obudu in the Southern 
Provinces. Improvements are in progress on the Bida-Jebba. 
Minna-Zungeru, Bauchi-Maiduguri, Yola-Song-Biu Roads. A 
pack transport bridge has been constructed at Kelluri on the 
Geidam-Gashuwa-N’Guru Road to relieve the congestion of trattic 
at the ferry at Gashuwa by diverting the animal traffic to a route 
north of the River Yobe. A causeway has been constructed over 
the Sokoto River at Bunza to provide all-season communication 
with the districts to the west of the river. 

219. ‘There are approximately 5,356 miles of road maintained 
by the Native Administrations of the Southern Provinces. These 
are divided as follows :— 


Yar Roads ... a att 10 miles. 
Gravel Roads rh .. 1,876 ,, 
Earth Roads neh ... 8,470 ,, 


The Idiroko road is not yet officially open for trattic, but a 
number of vehicles of less than three tons gross weight have made 
the journey from Lagos to Accra, by special permission. 


Posts and Telegraphs. 


220. Mails.—Owing to trade conditions the former thrice 
monthly service of Messrs. Elder Dempster Lines, Limited, 
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has been restricted to once each fortnight. Mails are however 
also conveyed to Kurope as opportunity occurs by the steamers of 
the Woermann Linie and Holland West African Line. The 
internal main mail routes are operated by means of railway, motor 
transport or marine services. Subsidiary branch services are 
maintained by motor, carrier or canoe transport to all the outlying 
Post Uttices connected with the main mail routes. 


221. Lelegraphs.—The principal transmitting offices are 
Lagos, Kaduna and Enugu which are inter-connected providing 
alternate channels in case of either one of the main lines being 
interrupted. 

‘There are 102 Post Offices opened for telegraph business. 
Quadruplex telegraph working for main line transmission has 
continued to be very satisfactory. Lagos trafic is now transmitted 
direct to Kano a distance of over 700 miles, by means of a 
quadruplex repeater at Kaduna. 

222. Wireless —The wireless stations at Lagos, Badagry, 
Buea, Bamenda and Mamfe which provide internal telegraph 
communication have given satisfactory service throughout the 
year and have proved their reliability. An unrestricted wireless 
telegraph service is in operation between the Lagos Government 
Station and all vessels fitted with wireless short wave apparatus. 
The Lagos wireless station receives regularly the ofticial press 
bulletins broadcast from Rugby. 


225. Wireless Broadcasting—Aun experimental local —re- 
diffusion broadcasting receiving station was brought into service 
i Lagos in January to work in conjunction with the Empire 
Broadcasting Service at Daventry. The results varied throughout 
the year but experimental work is being continued. 


224. Velephones.—There are twenty-four Telephone Exchange 
centres in operation, trunk telephone service being available 
between : — 

(a) Lagos area exchanges and Abeokuta and Ibadan ; 

(6) Port Harcourt and Aba; 

(c) Calabar-ltu and Uyo; 

(d) Victoria, Buea and Tiko; 

(e) Jos and Bukuru. 
A new central Telephone Exchange in Lagos to include the 
Kbute Metta and Apapa areas is nearing completion. The Lagos 
section will be opened on the Ist January, 1934. 


225. Departmental Training Schools.—In the Technical 
School for African Engineering officers refresher courses have been 
given to selected groups from all Engineering grades with 
satisfactory results. The examinations encourage the belief that 
in time qualified African technical officers will be available to fill 
more responsible positions. In the Telegraph School, probationer 
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Postal Clerks and 'Telegraphists are trained in all branches of Pust 
Ottice, Telegraph and Telephone manipulative work. 


Aviation. 


226. The Marine Department is at present responsible for all 
Inatters in connection with aviation in Nigeria. Up to the present 
however the demand for air facilities has not been sufficient w 
justify the adoption of any policy of extensive aerial development. 
There are ten landing grounds in all—at Lagos,  IJlerin, 
Minna, Jos, Kaduna, Kano, Katsina, Bauchi, Yola and Maiduguri, 
but they are of an emergency character only and it is desirable 
that ample notification should be given by aviators who wish to 
make use of any of them. The series of creeks and lagoons alony 
the coastline of Nigeria render this area eminently suitable tor 
seaplane operations. 


227. A Royal Air Force flight of three Vickers-Victoria 
troop-carrying aeroplanes, with a total personnel of seventeen. 
visited Nigeria on its way to the Gambia and Dakar in October aud 
landed at various places including Maiduguri, Bauchi, Kano, 
Katsina and Sokoto, 


228. The Royal Air Force monoplane which left England 
on the 6th February, 1933, for the long distance record flight. 
passed over Nigeria the next day. The Government Wireless 
Stations received reports at regular intervals from the aircraft when 
the plane was near Zinder until the 8th February when Mossamedes 
had been passed. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


229. Banking.—The Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 
and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) have. 
respectively, twenty and nine branches established at stations 
throughout Nigeria and the latter bank has a branch in the 
Cameroons territory under British Mandate. The Nigerian 
Mercantile Bank, Limited, and the National Bank of Nigeria, 
Limited, both of which are incorporated in Nigeria, have also 
opened offices. 


230. Post Office Savings Bank.—There are facilities for the 
transaction of Post Office Savings Bank business at 60 Post 
Offices. During the year the number of depositors has increased 
by 18.8 per cent. and the total of the amount deposited by 24.7 
per cent. 
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231. Currency.—The following coins and notes are current in 
Nigeria :— 

(a) British Gold, Silver and Bronze coins. 

(6) West African Currency Board coins of the following 
denominations: —2s., 1s., 6d. and 3d., of both Silver 
and ‘‘ Alloy ’’. 

(c) West African Currency Board nickel bronze coins of 
the following denominations:—1ld., 4d., 1/10d. 

(¢) West African Currency Board Notes in denominations 
of £5, £1, 10s., 2s. and 1s., of which the £5, 2s. and 
Is. notes are in process of being withdrawn and of 
which only small numbers continue to remain in 
circulation. 


West African Silver Coin to the value of £96,593 was with- 
drawn from circulation during the financial year 1932-33 and has 
been shipped to the United Kingdom for the purpose of being 
melted down. 


282. Owing to Inter-Colonial movements in coin and currency 
notes it is not possible to estimate the amounts which are in 
circulation in Nigeria, but for the British West African 
Dependencies collectively the following totals are recorded :— 


| 39th June, , 30th June, | 30th June. 








W317 | TB 19883, 
Be ae = 
{ i 
| £ £ i. 
West African Silver Coin... eee) ERH0500 1,077,891 1,543,736 
4 ay Alloy Coin... a we HBT ABO. 616X317 6.710.944 





” » Nickel Bronze Coin oes SMVAGS | 507708 BURT 
” » Currency Notes... a GARI | 705,140 











CHAPTER XII. 
PUBLIC WORKS. 


233. Public Works Department. General.—The Depart- 
ment is responsible for the construction and maintenance of 
Government engineering and building works throughout Nigeria 
and the Cameroons, other than those controlled by the Railway, 
the Marine and the Harbour Departments and by the Native 
Administrations. The growth of local responsibility for develop- 
ment and maintenance under Native Administrations is 
encouraged; in addition to their own work, many Native Adminis- 
trations Works organisations now undertake all maintenance on 
behalf of Government in their respective territories. Throughout 
the Southern and Northern Provinces technical assistance to 
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Native Administrations is provided for by the secondment ot 
Engineers and Inspectors or by departmental officers where there 
is no seconded staff. 


234. A large sawmill for the conversion of local timber from 
the log is maintained at Ijora (near Lagos) and there has been a 
notable increase in its operations during the year in the develop- 
ment of the export trade of Nigerian timber to the home market 
The wood working shops at Ijora produce furniture and joinery 
for Government buildings. 


235. The main contract for the erection of the Higher 
College, Yaba, was completed in December. No other major 
building work was undertaken. 


246. ‘The Department maintains classes for training technics] 
probationers in Lagos and Kaduna; the work in class is supple- 
mented by periods of practical work under Divisional Otbeers. 
An engineer ofticer is attached to Yaba Higher Colleze for the 
training of special students destined for the technical services. 
The services of technical probationers have been largely utilised 
on road surveys and investigations into engineering projects. 

237, Waterworks.—Water supplies for twenty-three centres 
were normally maintained. Improvements to the Abeokuta and 
Henin water supplies are still in progress. A number of new water 
schemes were completed and approved or are awaiting approval, 
including supplies to Okene, Ife, Iseyin, Ilorin and Bida. Investi- 
gations of water supplies for Ibadan, Iwo, Ede, Oshogbo, Kumba, 
Zaria, Katsina, Jos, Song and several places in Ijebu Province 
were continued. Mr. A. Beeby Thompson, of the firm of Messrs. 
A. Beeby Thompson and partners, visited Nigeria during the year 
and reported on the water supply of the country. 


238. Klectrical Undertakings.—The electrical branch of the 
Department manages and operates the electricity undertakings in 
Lagos, Enugu, Port Harcourt and Kaduna. The Lagos Under- 
taking, which is the most important, generated 5.643.600 units 
during 1933 as against 4,970,200 in 1932. The revenue of this 
undertaking was £58,945, an increase of £6,157 over the previous 
year. 949 new consumers were connected: the total connected is 
now 4,085. The hiring scheme for electrical appliances has been 
extended—cookers and water heaters are now available, in addition 
to fans. Preliminary work was commenced on the Abeokuta 
Klectricity Scheme, 


239. Native Administrations—The Kano Native Adminis- 
tration maintain a combined Electricity and Water service for 
Kano City. The water is supplied free in the City at numerous 
standpipes, a quarterly water rate being collected: the supply to 
Europeans is metered. Fifty miles of streets in and round the 
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City are electrically lit and many individual native houses are 
supplied on flat rates accordiing to the nature and number of the 
lamps. 

Workshops equipped with woodworking machinery and 
facilities for the repair of motor vehicles are maintained by the 
Native Administrations at Kano, Katsina, Sokoto, Ilorin, Bauchi 
and Maiduguri. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
JUSTICE AND POLICE. 


240. For the purpose of the administration of justice three 
Courts are established in Nigeria :— 
he Supreme Court. 
The Provincial Courts. 
The Native Courts. 
Towards the end of 1933 various new Ordinances were enacted 
to reform the judicial organisation of the country. These had not 
come into operation by the end of the year. 


241. ‘The jurisdiction exercised by the Supreme Court and 
the proceedings therein, are regulated by the Supreme Court 
Ordinance. Its territorial jurisdiction is limited to the Colony and 
certain parts of the Protectorate to which the Governor may 
declare it extended. In addition to this jurisdiction the Chief 
Justice has power to transfer certain causes and matters from the 
Provincial Court to the Supreme Court. The personnel of the 
Court consists of a Chief Justice and judges. In addition the 
Governor appoints commissioners who exercise limited jurisdiction 
usually in connection with Townships, when they are styled Police 
or Station Magistrates. Criminal causes in the Supreme Court are 
generally tried on information, but trials before commissioners are 
conducted summarily. 


242. A statement is appended showing the number of cases 


brought before the Supreme Court during the twelve months from 
lst November, 1932, to 31st Uctober, 1933. 








' Northern ' Southern { 





Deseription. | Provinces. Provinces, | Colony. ; Total. 

(inser Spa ee = i \ e ‘| ae Cee 
Offences against the person ... ae 92 316 561 m9 
property... ww pdt 7311088 2320 
Currency... ot 8 | 31 50 

‘i «Public ‘Order, Law | | 

and Morality oe oie 3x1 1.2 1613 3,096 
Miscellaneous Offences a ae 1,070 2.215 3.286 6,571 





Total... ee ze 2105 | 4,372 6,529 13,006 
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243. The Provincial Court is constituted under the Provineial 
Courts Ordinance. A separate Court is established in each 
Province. ‘lhe Court consists of the Resident of the Province, who 
has full jurisdiction, and his Administrative Officers who have 
limited jurisdiction. Trials in the Provincial Court are conducted 
summarily. Sentences exceeding six months imprisonment passed 
by a Provincial Court are subject to confirmation by the Chief 
Justice for the Southern Provinces and in the Northern Provinces 
by the Chief Commissioner (except in sentences of death which are 
confirmed by the Chief Justice before being considered by the 
Governor in Council). Legal Practitioners are not allowed to 
appear before a Provincial Court. The Court may, with the 
consent of the Chief Justice, transfer any cause or matter to the 
Supreme Court. In civil proceedings an appeal lies to the 
Supreme Court. The number of cases brought before the 
Provincial Courts during the period are given in the table below: — 





— Northern | Southern |, 
Deseription. ieNorthera, ¢ - Souther: |) otal. 








i 

Offences against the person ... na V3 992 1,165 
property of 532 | 1,144 1.676 
Currency. we: 7 | 25 | 32 

as Public Order, Law 
and Morality ced as -_ 238 | 2,854 3,082 
Miscellanuous Offences es we 1441) 3,759 | 5.200 

fs ' 

Total ath wus 2.391 | 8.774 | 11,168 





244. The Native Courts Ordinance provides for the constitu- 
tion of Native Courts. The Resident may by warrant, and subject 
to the approval of the Governor, establish Native Courts at 
convenient places within his province and their jurisdiction is 
detined by the warrant establishing them. The law administered 
by Native Courts is the local native law and custom but they are 
further authorised to administer certain Ordinances. All native 
tribunals are subject to control by the Provincial Court which has 
power to amend any sentence, or to order. a rehearing or transfer 
to the Provincial Court. 


245. The whole of the Protectorate is covered by the jurisdic- 
tion of the Native Courts. The powers of these Courts vary 
according to the development of the place in which they are 
situated and the intellectual capacity of their members. There 
are thus four grades of Court whose powers vary from that of 
three months imprisonment to full powers including the death 
sentence, which is, however, subject to the confirmation of the 


Governor. 
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The following table shows the number of civil and 


criminal cases tried in the Native Courts for the year 1932 
(figures for 1933 are not yet available). 





| 
No. of | No. of 


No. of Civil 
Cases inclu- 






































Province. Fepulation® Retre, i Crimitial ding Adu 
Adamawa ... wn 650538 | 45 3.902 7.840 
Bauchi 1,029,508 51 16,876 
Benue 990,568 77 9.241 
Bornu 1,114,368 40 | 6,494 
Llorin 514,313 38 3,008 
Kabba 459,652 39 
Kano 2,425,778 41 F594 40,234 
Niger 457,152 47 | 2,546 4,249 
Plateau 588.064 55 3,198 6.144 
Sokoto 171,762 mg | 6,006 13,594 
Zaria... 43 4749 16,988 
i 
Total, Northern Provinces... | 11,337,255 534 | 40.217 128,352 
I 
Abeokuta 434,526 | 35 | 
Benin » $93,215 46 
Calabar . 1 899.503, oo, 
Cameroons ... Sie 374,872 62 
Tjebu ... | 305,808 22 
Ogoja 708,538 100 
Ondo .. oe 462,560 35 
Onitsha 1107745 81 
Owerri «| 1,599,999 w 
Oyo 33 
Warri ; 250 
Total, Southern Provinces ... \ 803, 72,635 120,276 
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Payment of Fines. 


246. Native and Provincial Courts always allow ample time 
for payment of fines. There is no provision for probation in the 
Native Courts except for juvenile offenders. The proportion of 
imprisonment to fines is shown in the following table for the year 
1982 :— 

| ! Sentences, T 
s 'sentences|of fine or; ‘otal 
jnenieuces of impri-| imprison- | proseca 
OU MNES: sonment.t, ment in tions. 
' { default.t i 
1 i} 
Supreme Court. ! 

















Northern Provinces ... Be 160 | 753 \ 12, 
Southern Aa ae wel 2712 1,23 83 
Colony... F oes 3,400. | 987 | 79 
| =i -— : : 
Total... ve TATE ORR | BOO 
t : n ' 
| 
ProvinctaL Courts. , \ 
Northern Provinces ... one 120 | 190 Bee 453 
Southern “a wee gee 4,922 |  3,7RK ‘. 12.889 
es | | 3 
' | 


Total aes a 5042 | 3,978 on {| WH2 





Native Courts. \ 











Northern Provinces ... aaa 9,433, 
Southern =< 21,113 
i ‘5 as 
Total a eee 52,830 30,546 one \ 171.831 











For Supreme Court. Total of fines actually paid. 

Includes imprisonment instead of fine. 

Where person was imprisoned in default but even- 
tually paid the fine leas value of imprixonment. 
Figures not available for other courts. 


. 
t ” ” 
+ 
+ 


247. The Nigeria Police Force is divided into three Adminis- 
trative Areas:—the Northern Area under the command of an 
Assistant Inspector-General with headquarters at Kaduna, the 
Southern Area under the command of an Assistant Inspector- 
General with headquarters at Enugu and the Colony under the 
command of a Commissioner of Police. These three officers are all 
directly responsible to the Inspector-General of Police whose head- 
quarters are in Lagos. 


248. Recruits for the Northern and Southern Areas and the 
Colony are trained at Kaduna, Enugu and Lagos respectively. 
The physique of candidates accepted for enlistment continues to be 
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satisfactory and the educational attainments show a_ steady 
improvement. The increased number of literate constables in the 
Northern Area is particularly gratifying. 

249. Cordial relations exist between the Native Adiminis- 
tration police forces and the Nigeria Government police and these 
ood relations have been fostered largely by police officers who have 
devoted some of their leisure to the training of neighbouring native 
administration forces. The assistance thus afforded has been 
greatly appreciated and several requests have been made for 
secondment of Nigeria police officers to Native Administration 
forces for a term of years. One Commissioner of Police is already 
seconded to Ilorin Native Administration but the strength of 
officers does not, unfortunately, permit of any further secondments. 


250. The spread of illicit distillation of spirits still causes 
anxiety and it has been found necessary to detail European officers 
with detachments of men to conduct a special campaign against 
this evil in the Southern Provinces. During the past year 711 
convictions were obtained as a result of these intensive measures. 
The number of convictions for this offence is, however, no 
indication that it is being stamped out. The apparatus used in 
distilling is, as a rule, crude, and the materials are easily obtain- 
able; and this, coupled with the fact that distilling usually takes 
place in dense bush which is often approachable only by water, 
renders a successful raid a matter of the greatest difficulty. While 
most of the cases of illicit distillation occur in the south-eastern 
provinces, the offence appears to become more and more widespread 
and it is not unknown in the Northern Provinces. 

251. There has been a slight decrease in the number of cases 
of making and uttering counterfeit coin, but this class of crime 
still receives special attention. 


252. As the result of Police enquiries in the Cameroons 
Province, four persons have been convicted for cultivating the 
plant Cannabis Sativa L. (Indian Hemp). It is understood that 
this plant was originally imported from the French Congo, where 
its cultivation is also prohibited; and that the chief buyers are 
traders from the French Cameroons and Fernando Po. 

258. Police forces are also maintained by the Native 
Administration to whom they are responsible, under the guidance 
of the Administrative Staff. In the Northern Provinces they are 
for most part divided into a trained force of considerable efficiency 
and the traditional and picturesque men of the bodyguards. 


Prisons. 
264. There are two types of prisons in Nigeria :— 


(a) Native Administration Prisons. 
(6) Government Prisons, 
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Native Administration Prisons. 


205. There is at least one Native Administration prisun at 
each Native Adininistration Centre in the Northern Provinces, and 
such prisons are also maintained at the following stations in the 
Southern Provinces :—Abeokuta, Tjebu Ode, Oyo, Ibadan, esha, 
Oshogbo, Okitipupa and Ife. These prisons accommodate prisoner 
sentenced in the Native Courts; they are controlled by the Native 
Administration concerned under the supervision of Government 
Administrative Staff. 

256. The daily average of persons detained in them is about 
5,068 (4,500 Northern Provinces, 568 Southern Provinces). Their 
sizes differ greatly, from the Kano Central Prison with over seven 
hundred inmates to others where the daily overage is below ten. 
They are constantly inspected by medical and administrative 
officers and the utmost attention is paid to the conditions under 
which the prisoners live and work. In the Northern Provinces in 
1932 the death rate per 1,000 of the daily average was 19.8, a 
welcome decrease as compared with 57.11 in 1931. In the Southern 
Provinces the health of the prisoners and discipline of the staff 
have been good. 

Government Prisons. 


257. These are organised as two departments, one for the 
Northern and one for the Southern Provinces and Colony. 

The Prisons Department in the Northern Provinces is under 
the control of the Assistant Inspector-General of Police, who acts 
as Director of Prisons, and has its own complement of European 
Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents, African Warders 
und Clerical Staff. Three prisons are maintained at Kaduna, 
Lokoja and Jos with accommodation for 260, 222 ond 102 prisoners 
respectively. They contain prisoners sentenced in the Supreme 
and Provincial Courts. The buildings are of permanent construc- 
tion and have separate accommodation for female prisoners, 
infirmaries and a certain number of separate cells. The Lokoja 
Government Prison also includes a Government Lunatic Asylum. 
The health of the prisoners is good; there have been nine deaths 
for the eleven months ending 30th November, 1933, as compared 
with three during 1932. 


258. The Prison Department, Southern Provinces and Colony, 
is under the control of a Director of Prisons. Two types of prisons 
are maintained :— 

(a) Convict Prisons which accommodate all classes of 
prisoners including those with sentences of two years 
and over. 

(6) Provincial and Divisional Prisons which accommo- 
date all classes of prisoners except convicts with 
sentences of two years and over. 
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Both types accommodate prisoners sentenced by the Supreme, 
Provincial and Native Courts. 

259. At the close of the year there were 46 prisons 
being maintained by Government in the Southern Provinces and 
Colony. Of this number five are Convict Prisons, eight Provincial 
Prisons, and 383 Divisional Prisons. The Convict Prisons 
are of ‘ permanent ’’ construction and are situated at Abeokuta, 
Calabar, Enugu, Lagos and Port Harcourt. The remainder are 
of semi-permanent or temporary construction and are situated at 
the various Provincial and Divisional headquarters in the Southern 
Provinces. Convict Prisons are in charge of a Superintendent or 
Assistant Superintendent of the Prisons Department, Southern 
Provinces, the remainder are in charge of members of the 
Administrative Staff acting as Superintendents and Assistant 
Superintendents, 

260. The total prison population carried on the registers for 
the vear 1932 was 40,857, made up as follows :— 

Males. Females. 








Under Warrants of the Supreme Court 6,366 259 
” ” x, 9, Provincial Court 9,458 441 
a5 »» », Native Courts 21,774 2,539 


” 
(Figures for 1938 are not yet available). The daily average 
number of prisoners locked up for the same year was 7,074.86. 


261. The general health of the prisoners is good. The diet 
stale is ample and with the exception of those suffering from 
some disease on admission, there are few prisoners who do not put 
on weight while serving a sentence. 

262. There is a mark system in force both in the Northern 
Provinces and in the Southern Provinces and Colony whereby 
prisoners serving a sentence of two years or more may earn by good 
work and conduct a maximum remission of one-fourth of their 
sentence. 





263. A system of classification has now been extended to all 
Government prisons whereby, as far as the facilities of each prison 
permit, habitual criminals, first offenders and adolescents are 
separated. 

264. Instruction was continued in the following trades and 


the articles made by the convicts were up to the usual high 
standard ; — 


Tinsinithing. Bricklaying. 
Blacksmithing. Printing. 
Carpeutry. Basket making. 
Tailoring. Furniture making. 
Boot and Shoe repairing. Cloth weaving. 


Brickmaking. Mat-making. 
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Juvenile Prisoners. 


265. There is no special provision made for this class of 
prisoner and very few are committed to prison by the Native, 
Provincial or Supreme Courts. Juvenile offenders are either placed 
on probation or light corporal punishment is administered. They 
are even more rarely confined in the Native Administration or 
Divisional prisons. The Kano Native Administration, however, 
has instituted a Juvenile prison outside the city, where basket 
work and gardening are taught. 


266. Legislation for the treatment of Juvenile Offenders has 
been revised and enlarged by the passing of the Native Children 
(Custody and Reformation) (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932, so that 
effect may be given to the recommendations of the Colonial Office 
1930 Conference. An Industrial School for boys convicted of 
criminal offences has been established at Enugu and accommodation 
for thirty boys was available on the lst January, 1933. During 
that year two more brick buildings were erected and accommodation 
is available for eighty boys. The buildings were erected by prison 
trained artisans with bricks manufactured in the Enugu Prison 
brickfields. Commitment to the institution is by mandate. Treat- 
ment is in accordance with modern principles and the degree in 
which the treatment is applied to the individual varies according 
to his mental or physical capacity. At the close of the year there 
were seven boys in the institution. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
LEGISLATION. 


The fellowing are the more important enactments of 1933 :— 


Ordinances. 


267. The Cinematograph Ordinance, 1933 (No. 20 of 1933) 
constituted a Board of Censors. The Board is given power to 
appoint from its members small Censorship Committees whose duty 
it is to censor all films and posters intended for public exhibition. 
Also all public exhibitions of films are prohibited except i 
premises licensed under the Ordinance. 


268 The Printing Presses Regulation Ordinance, 1933 
(No. 21 of 1933) makes it necessary for owners of printing presses 
to make declarations stating the addresses where the presses are 
installed. It also directs that, subject to such exceptions as may 
be prescribed, all books and papers printed within Nigeria shall 
bear the names and addresses of the printer and publisher. 
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269. The Forced Labour Ordinance, 1933 (No. 22 of 1933) 
gives effect to a Convention adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva on the 28th June, 1930. Part I of the 
Ordinance makes the exaction of labour which is forced or 
compulsory labour within the meaning of the Convention an 
offence except in certain cases. In these cases the exaction of the 
labour is to be governed by regulations. Part II of the Ordinance 
provides for the exaction of labour which is not forced or 
compulsory within the meaning of the Geneva Convention, as, for 
example, labour for minor communal services. 

270. The Tobacco and Cigarettes Excise Duties Ordinance, 
1933 (No. 23 of 1933) gives power to impose an excise duty on 
tobacco prepared and on cigarettes manufactured in Nigeria. It 
also prohibits the making up of tobacco or the manufacture of 
cigarettes in Niyeria except under licence. 

271. The Administrative Officers (Powers of Native 
Authority) Ordinance, 1933 (No. 26 of 1933) enables the Governor 
to appoint any administrative officer to exercise the powers of a 
Native Authority in any area in the Protectorate for which there 
is no Native Authority. 

272. The Public Officers (Levy on Emoluments) Ordinance, 
1983 (No. 30 of 1933) imposes a levy on the emoluments of all 
public officers, except soldiers of the Royal West African Frontier 
Force and police constables, until the 31st of March, 1934. The 
levy is on a graduated scale which increases with the amount of 
the emoluments. 

273. The European Officers Provident Fund Ordinance, 1933 
(No. 33 of 1933) authorises the inauguration of a provident fund 
scheme for the benefit of officers holding certain non-pensionable 
offices. 

274. The Land Development (Provision for Roads) Ordinance, 
1933 (No. 35 of 1933) provides for the reservation of land required 
for the construction of roads in cases where property in any area 
to which the Ordinance is applied by Order in Council is sub- 
divided with a view to sale. 

275. The Native Authority Ordinance, 1933 (No. 43 of 1933) 
repeals the Native Authority Ordinance (Chapter 73) and re-enacts 
its provisions in a considerably revised form. It also allows of 
persons not ordinarily subject to the jurisdiction of native courts 
being brought within the administrative jurisdiction of native 
authorities. 

276. The Native Courts Ordinance, 19383 (No. 44 of 1933) 
replaces the Native Courts Ordinance (Chapter 5). While its 
provisions are based on those of the latter Ordinance it contains 
several new features. In particular it provides for the designation 
of courts of appeal for native courts. A native court may have 
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as its court of appeal a Native Court of Appeal, a Final Native 
Court of Appeal, a Magistrate, the High Court or a District Officer. 
This wide discretion will enable a suitable court of appeal to be 
selected for every native court. Provision is also made for further 
appeals. The Ordinance also allows of persons of a class who have 
not ordinarily been subject to the jurisdiction of native courts 
being made subject to that jurisdiction. 

277. The Protectorate Courts Ordinance, 1933 (No. 45 at 
1933) repeals the Provincial Courts Ordinance (Chapter 4) and 
provides for the establishinent, constitution and jurisdiction in the 
Protectorate of a Iligh Court and of Magistrates’ Courts. The 
Supreme Court (Amendment) Ordinance, 1933 (No. 46 of 1935) 
limits the territorial jurisdiction of the Supreme Court to the 
Colony except in certain specified cases where jurisdiction throuzh- 
out the Colony and Protectorate is conferred. The former 
Ordinance makes provision for appeals, for the appearance of 
counsel, except in certain cases, and empowers the Governor by 
Order in Council to direct that any offence shall be tried with a 


jury. 

278. The West African Court of Appeal Ordinance, 1 
(No. 47 of 1983) confers the right of appeal to the West Afri 
Court of Appeal in certain cases, and upon certain conditions, in 
both civil and criminal cases decided or heard on appeal in the 
Supreme Court or in the High Court. 

279. The Inter-Tribal Boundaries Settlement Ordinance, 
1933 (No. 49 of 1938) provides for the settlement of inter-tribal 
and other boundary disputes by Administrative Officers after 
inquiry. Such officers may, at their discretion, be assisted by 
assessors and their findings are subject to review by the Resident 
in charge of the province and by the Governor. 

280. The Criminal Code (Amendment) Ordinance, 1935 
(No. 56 of 1933) makes several amendments to the Criminal Code 
Ordinance (Chapter 21), and abolishes flogging as a punishment. 

281. The Legal Practitioners Ordinance, 1933 (No. 57 of 
1933) provides for the appointment of a committee, under the 
presidency of the Attorney-General, to inquire into cases of alleged 
misconduct by legal practitioners and for the submission of the 
committee’s report to the Supreme Court, which is empowered to 
admonish or suspend a legal practitioner who is guilty of mis- 
conduct or to order that his name be struck off the roll of the Court. 





Subsidiary Legislation. 
282. Regulations No. 19 of 1938, made under the Liquor 
Ordinance (Chapter 131), revise the special conditions which are 
to be attached to licences issued in respect of premises im a 


Prohibited Area. 
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283. Regulations No. 35 of 1933, made under the Minerals 
Ordinance (Chapter 93), altered the royalty payable in respect of 


ee from four shillings an ounce (troy) to five per cent. on the 
value. 


284. Regulations No. 36 of 1933, made under the Labour 
Ordinance (No. 1 of 1929) require employers to make arrangements 
ae hospitals for the medical and surgical treatment of their 
abourers, 


285. Regulations No. 41 of 1933, made under the Minerals 
Ordinance (Chapter 93) amplify and amend the Safe Mining 
Regulations, No. 81 of 1917. They are concerned with ensuring, 
in connexion with mining, greater care and strictness in storing, 
handling, transporting and working with explosives. 


286. Regulations No. 45 of 1938, made under the Motor 
Traftic Ordinance (No. 10 of 1927), require commercial vehicles in 
certain areas where they may compete with the Railway to pay an 
increased fee for their licences. 


287. Regulations No. 46 of 1933, made under the Native 
Courts Ordinance, 1933, restrict the powers of native courts to pass 
sentences of corporal punishment and regulate the carrying out 
of such sentences. 


288. Rules No. 10 of 1933, made under the Townships 
Ordinance (Chapter 57), regulate the erection of buildings and the 
carrying on of offensive trades in third class townships in the 
Colony. 


Legislation Providing for Sickness, Etc. 


289. Reference has already been made in paragraph 284 to 
Regulations No, 36 of 1933 which impose on employers the 
obligation of arranging with hospitals for the medical and 
surgical treatment of their labourers. 

Section 11 of the Forced Labour Ordinance, No. 22 of 1933, 
enacts that such of the provisions of the Labour Ordinance, No. 1 
of 1929, and of the regulations in force thereunder as relate to the 
provision of compensation for labourers or their dependants in 
respect of accidents arising out of and in the course of the employ- 
ment of labourers shall apply to persons from whom forced labour 
is exacted under section 6 of the former Ordinance in order to 
provide carriers for purposes of transport, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as if such persons were under a contract of 
service. There has been no legislation other than that mentioned 
in this paragraph during the year under review making provision 
for sickness or compensation for accidents; nor has there been any 
factory legislation or legislation providing for the grant of 
assistance on account of old age. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 
290. Revenue and Expenditure.—The Revenue and Expend- 
iture for the past five years, including that of the Nigerian 
Railway, are as follows :— 


Year. True Revenue. True Fxpenditure, | _BxPenditure on Loun 


£ 
9,395,749 
707 





6.898, BO 





291. The Revenue and Expenditure for the six months, 
April to September, 1933, excluding the net deficit of the Nigerian 
Railway, amount to £1,886,923 and £2,183,706, respectively. 
The expenditure actually charged to the 1927 and 1930 Loan Funds 
during that period is £14,105 and £48,512 respectively. The 
revised estimate of Revenue for the financial year 1933/34 is 
£4,511,277, which falls short of the revised estimate of expend- 
iture of £5,010,485, by £499,208. This revised estimated deficit 
is attributable mainly to the reduced receipts from Customs duties 
as compared with the original estimate, and to an increased 
Railway deficit, both due to continued bad trade. 

292. Debt.—The Public Debt, at 30th September, 1933, 
amounted to £27,822,582 and the accumulated Sinking Funds to 
£4,426,472. This latter amount includes the Supplementary 
Sinking Fund of £930,437 which is treated as an ‘‘ Appropriated 
Fund ” in the Balance Sheet of Nigeria. Provision is made for 
the amortisation of all loans by annual contributions to the 
Sinking Funds. 

293. All Nigeria stocks rank as ‘‘ Trustee ’’ Securities and 
are quoted on the London Stock Exchange. They, together with 
the middle market prices quoted on the 31st of October, 1933, are 
as follows :— : 

1, £4,045,593—Southern Nigeria 33% Inscribed Stock 

1930/55 quoted at 100. 

2. £6,363,226—Nigeria 6% Inscribed Stock 1949/79 quoted 


at 125. 

3. £3,200,390— __,, 6% Inscribed Stock 1986/46 quoted 
at 106. 

4. £3,700,000— __,, 4% Inscribed Stock 1963 quoted 


at 106. 

5. £4,250,000— _,, % Inscribed Stock 1947/57 quoted 
at 113. 

6, £4,263,373— _,, % Inscribed Stock 1950/60 quoted 
at 113. 
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294. The Annual Charges for the service of the Public Debt, 
on account of Interest and Sinking Fund, in the year 1932-33, 
amounted to £1,610,865, of which the Railway contributed 
£871,296 in respect of interest only. 


295. Assets—The excess of Assets over Liabilities at 30th 
September, 1933, was £2,110,103, which is £296,782 less than the 
Surplus at the beginning of the financial year 1933-34. This 
difference represents the amount by which the Expenditure of 
Nigeria exceeded the Revenue (exclusive of the Railway) during 
the six months April to September, 1933. The net deficit of the 
Railway for the same period was £423,281. 


296. The Balance Sheet of Nigeria is published monthly in 
the Nigeria Gazette and from that of the 30th September, 1933, 
it may be seen that the Surplus Assets of Nigeria are approximately 
as follows :— 


£ 
Cash in hand and at bank, Imprests 
and Remittances in transit... 173,000 
Investments... ais ee ... 1,104,000 
Stores... 3 a Fes wae 156,000 
Advance to Railway ... eee ia 668,000 
£2,101,000 


297. Other assets, appropriated to specific services and 
invested, are :— 


Supplementary Sinking Fund as ee sau 
Railway Renewals Fund... ice vs. 283,345 
Marine Renewals Fund ae tase .. 51,444 
Reserve for Stamp Duty on Stock Transfers 52,131 
Electricity Renewals Fund ... bate ss 26,387 


Other funds invested include the unexpended balance of Loan 
Funds amounting to £929,830. 


298. 'azation.—A graduated Income Tax not exceeding one 
per cent is levied on incomes of not less than £30 of male persons 
in the Colony, and of male non-natives throughout the Dependency. 
Natives and native-foreigners in the Protectorate and the 
Cameroons under British Mandate pay taxes in accordance with 
the various forms of assessment shown below. They are collected 
by the various Native Administrations throughout Nigeria and 


are then divided in varying proportions between Government and 
Native Administrations, 
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299. ‘Ihe actual revenue received by the Central Government 
from direct taxation in the financial year 1932-33 was :— 


£ 

General Tax, Northern Provinces ... 397,628 
Cattle Tax, Northern Provinces .. 82,749 
General Tax, Southern Provinces... 253,171 
Cattle Tax, Southern Provinces aa 903 
Income Tax, Colony... ee we 28,287 
Income Tax, Protectorate ave ... 15,250 

£772,988 


300. Customs Tariff (Summarised).—The first schedule to 
the Customs Tariff Ordinance enumerates a list of articles under 
forty-five headings (exclusive of sub-divisions) on which import 
duties are imposed. The duties are fifteen per cent ad valorem 
on articles such as hardware, earthenware and glassware, cutlery, 
furniture, musical instruments, etc., and a specific rate on 
alcoholic liquor (beer and stout 2s. the imperial gallon, wines 6s. 
to 10s. the imperial gallon, gin 24s. 10d. to 28s. 9d., other spirits 
30s. 10d. to 48s. Gd.), firearms 12s. 6d. each and ammunition 
2s. 6d. and 5s. per hundred rounds; cement 3d. the 100 Ib., salt 
2s. 6d. the 100 lb., soap 4s. the 100 lb., sugar 2s. the 100 lb.; 
tobacco unmanufactured 2s. the lb., manufactured 4s. the lb., 
cigars 8s. the hundred, cigarettes 2s. the hundred, provisions at 
varying rates, woven piece goods, plain weave gd., fancy weave 
ljd., etc. 

301. There is an export duty on cocoa (£1 3s. 4d. the tou) 
palm kernel oil (£2 the ton) palm kernels (18s. the ton) palm oil 
(£1 48. the ton) and tin (3s. 4d. the ton). 


302. Kecise and Stamp Duties.—No excise duties have been 
levied in Nigeria prior to the enactment of the Tobacco and 
Cigarettes Excise Duties Ordinance, 1933, referred to in paragraph 
270. The revenue derived from licences and stamp duties, in the 
year 1932-33 was as follows: — 


£ 
Licences, Game ... ee ia ae 557 
= Liquor age nay ae 8,514 
ss Motor vehicles and drivers ... 49,242 
3 Guns, ete... oo oes 1,796 
S5 Miscellaneous oe is 1,929 
Stamp Duties... sae ro .» 10,488 





£72,471 
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308. Native Administrations—The various Native Adminis- 
trations throughout Nigeria have their own Estimates of Revenue 
and Expenditure, deriving their revenue principally from a 
proportion of direct taxes, varying from fifty to sixty-five per cent 
of the total collected, as mentioned above. The totals of actual 
Revenue and Expenditure for 1932-33 of all the Native Adminis- 
trations together were £1,525,296 and £1,382,828, respectively 
(Northern Provinces £1,040,533 and £946,747; Southern Provinces 
£484,763 and £436,081). The total excess of Revenue over 
Expenditure (£142,468) is accounted for in the Surplus Balances 
of the Native Administrations which at the beginning of the 
financial year 1932-33 stood at £1,770,088 and at the end were 
accordingly increased to £1,912,556 (Northern Provinces 
£1,458,914; Southern Provinces £453,642). The estimated totals 
of Revenue and Expenditure of all the Native Administrations 
for 1933-384 are £1,368,149 and £1,474,505 respectively. The 
following notes give an account of the assessment and collection 
of tax in the Northern and Southern Provinces. 


Northern Provinces. 


“c 


304. The system of direct taxation is that of a ‘‘ graduated 
income tax ’’ which has taken the place of the various forms of 
taxation found operating in the country on its first occupation by 
the British. The assessment of this tax is undertaken by the 
Administrative staff and is one of their most important duties. 
The area of the land ordinarily cultivated by a village is first 
ascertained and the average market value of the produce from it 
together with the amount and value of special irrigation crops is 
calculated. The village livestock is then counted and in consult- 
ation with the District and Village Headmen the assessing officer 
endeavours to arrive at an equitable assessment of the non- 
agricultural portion of the community, z.e., the craftsmen and 
traders. When the total amount due from the agricultural and 
industrial groups of the village is decided, it is apportioned by 
the Village Head assisted by the Elders among the tax-paying 
adults, so that each man pays according to his income. 

305. The tax is collected by the Village Headman, usually 
after harvest, and remitted to the District Headman who pays in 
the total to the central Native Treasury of the Emirate or other 
unit. Receipts are issued to the individual and the Village Head- 
man is paid as salary a proportion of the tax collected by him. 
The incidence of the taxation varies very considerably with the 
conditions of different localities being in some areas less than 2s. 
and in others exceeding 13s. per adult tax-paying male. 

306. The hardships suffered by the people as a result of the 
economic depression have been relieved by reductions both in the 
general and cattle tax where proved necessary as well as by such 
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concessions as the waiving of dispensary fees in certain areas and 
of immunisation fees in others. To meet a reduction in Revenue 
considerable economies have been made by Native Administrations 
without, however, impairing essential services or even such medical 
and educational services as have been inaugurated in recent years. 


Southern Provinces. 


307. There are three main forms of assessment of tax :— 
A.—<Assessment of the average income of the adult male 
resulting in the imposition of a flat rate of tax. 


B.—A wore detailed assessment of the incomes of classee 
of the community, e.y., goldsmiths, and of individual 
members. 

C.—Assessment of a community in a lump sum. 


.8U8. The first form of assessment is common to almost every 
Native Administration area in the Southern Provinces. Inquiries 
are instituted into the average annual gross income of the peasant 
farmer, who is taken as the standard because he forms the bulk of 
the male adults of the Southern Provinces, and the rate of tax 
for the area is worked out on a basis of approximately 24 per cent 
of the average annual gross income. For example, if the average 
income were estimated at £12, the tax would be 6s. per adult 
male, and this flat rate, though it may appear to be a poll tax, 
is in reality a rudimentary form of income tax, inasmuch as a 
very large proportion of the community have an almost identical 
income. The number of adult males in the area to be assessed is 
then ascertained, and the flat rate of tax and the total sum required 
are communicated to the Village Council, and made widely public. 


309. As regards B, assessment is carried to a point which 
enables the average annual incomes of typical members of various 
trades and professions to be ascertained, and special rates of tax 
are fixed accordingly for them, either inclusive of or additional 
to the flat rate referred to above. A graduated scale of income 
tax is also introduced for the wealthier members of these com- 
munities, notably salaried employees whose incomes are readily 
ascertainable. In certain areas, the system has been carried to its 
logical conclusion of a separate assessment of the income of each 
individual adult male in the community. 

310. In the ljebu and Abeokuta Provinces a tax is also 
imposed on women, but the combined rate of tax on adult males 
and females is much the same as that on adult males only in the 
neighbouring provinces. 

311. As regards C, in certain areas of the Cameroons Province 
the system known as ‘‘ lump sum assessment ”’ has been introduced 
with the consent of the people with great success. The total 
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wealth and population of each taxable unit, whether quarter or 
village or group of villages, is ascertained and a sum approx- 
imating to 24 per cent of the gross annual income of the unit is 
declared to be the amount of tax due from that unit. The Village 
Head and Elders are then informed of the amount of tax due and 
the approximate incidence per adult male, but full discretion is 
given to them to distribute the burden according to the capacity 
to pay, since they alone have an intimate knowledge of the relative 
degree of prosperity of each individual. 


312. In the more advanced Native Administrations, where 
Village Heads and District Heads are recognised by the people, 
tax is paid through the family and the quarter to the highest 
recognised Native Authority by whom it is handed over to the 
Native Treasury. In the less advanced areas, where the indigenous 
organisation is conciliar, tax is paid to the Treasury by the highest 
acknowledged authority, who is sometimes no more than the head 
of a family. 


313. Owing to the financial depression it was found necessary 
to reduce the rates in certain of the poorer districts during the 
financial years 1931-32 and 1932-33, and further reductions were 
heing made in the Warri, Owerri, Ogoja and Benin Provinces in 
1933-34. The flat rates vary from one shilling in one small area in 
the Cameroons to ten shillings in the wealthiest district, and the 
average is about four shillings. A cattle tax of one shilling and 
sixpence a head is imposed during the period July to October in the 
Bamenda Division of the Cameroons under British Mandate. 
Shortage of ready cash made the collection of tax difficult in some 
areas. The total yield in 1932-33 was £568,199 including £1,806 


from cattle tax. Of this total £314,901 acerued to the Native 
Administrations. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


314. Ilis Majesty’s Ships Milford, Weston and Carlisle visited 
Lagos, the first on two occasions and the others once each, during 
1933, for periods varying from three to ten days. During the later 
visit of the Afilford a party of Marine ratings proceeded to sea in 
her for instruction in minesweeping. 


315. In June the Sultan of Sokoto and the Emir of Gwandu 
with some of their councillors visited Lagos. This was the first 
occasion on which these chiefs had made such a long journey and 
seen the sea, and the visit is evidence of the desire for wider contact 
and knowledge of the world. 
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316. The Emir of Katsina made the pilgrimage by the over- 
land route and returned via England, where he was received by 
His Majesty the King, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


317. Two events of political importance were the accessions of 
Akenzua II as Oba of Benin, and Daniel Adesanya Ghelegbuwa II 
as Awujale of Ijebu Ode. Akenzua II was recognised on the 5th 
of April, 1938, as Oba by the Governor who sent a special message 
through the Lieutenant-Governor on the occasion of his installation. 
At a ceremony on the 10th of November at Ijebu Ode the Governor 
personally delivered a speech in the course of which he recognised 
Daniel Adesanya Gbelegbuwa IT as Awujale and appointed him 
Native Authority for the Tjebu Ode Division. On hoth occasions 
Sir Donald Cameron took the opportunity of outlining the policy 
of Government towards those Chiefs who are appointed Native 
Authorities for large and populous areas and to explain what in 
turn was expected from such Chiefs. Copies of the Benin message 
and the Ijebu speech were widely published both officially and 
unofficially. 


318. Muhammadu Maiyaki, eleventh Emir of Keffi, died on 
the 24th April. Muhammadu, fourteenth Emir of Lafia, died on 
the 9th November. Umaru, Emir of Kanam, Plateau Province, 
died in May after holding office for forty-two vears. He was 
awarded the Certificate of Honour in 1930. 


319. Among this year’s visitors to Nigeria are Professor 
Coupland, Beit Professor of Colonial History of Oxford, Drs. 
Melzian and Ward, who are making a study of the languages of 
the South-eastern Provinces, and Mr. C. P. Strickland, c.1.£., who 
toured extensively throughout the country and addressed interested 
audiences on the subject of co-operation. 


320. Arrangements have been made for the employment of 
three Mohammedan law teachers from the Sudan Law School for 
work in the Northern Provinces. They will hold classes for 
candidates for judicial posts and it is hoped that the quality of 
Native Court work will be improved thereby. 


321. Locally-grown tobacco was purchased at Hadejia for the 
manufacture of cigarettes by the British American Tobacco 
Company, Oshogho. 
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I.—GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE, AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 


The territory known as the Protectorate of Northern Rhode! 
lies between longitudes 22°E. and 33°33'E. and between latitude 
8°15'S. and 18°8. It is bounded on the west by Angola, on the 
north-west by the Belgian Congo, on the north-east by Tanga: 
yika Territory, on the east by the Nyasaland Protectorate ‘and 
Portuguese East Africa, and on the south by Southern Rhodesia a0! 
the mandated territory of South West Africa, comprising in all 
area that is computed to be about 290,320 square miles. The Riv! 
Zambezi forms the greater part of the southern boundary; its 
two main northern tributaries are the rivers Kafue and Luang") 
With the exception of these river valleys, the territory consists 
a table-land varying from 3,000 to 4,500 feet in height, though i@ 
the north-eastern portion, and especially in the vicinity of Lake 
Tanganyika, the altitude is greater. 
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History. 

The little that is known of the early history of Northern Rhodesia 
very fragmentary and is gleaned from the accounts of the few 
itrepid travellers who penetrated into this unknown territory. The 
irtain of obscurity lifts for a moment when we read the diaries 
f the Portuguese Governor of Sena, Dr. Lacerda, who led an 
<pedition in 1798 from Tete into Kasembe’s country, close to the 
astern shores of Lake Mweru. He was followed in the early 19th 
sntury by two Fortuguese traders, Baptista and José, who 
rought back stories of the great interior kingdom of the 
salunda, which extended from Lake Mweru to the confines 
f Barotseland and included the whole of the country drained by 
he Upper Congo and its tributaries. This kingdom is reputed to 
ave lasted from the 16th to the 19th century. Very few historical 
icts are known about it, but the name of Muati Yamvo, the 
ynastic title of the Paramount Chief, is associated, like Mono- 
notapa, with many half-legendary stories. Neither of these ex- 
editions was of any great geographical value and it was not till 
851, when Dr. Livingstone made his great missionary journeys and 
ravelled through Barotseland and in 1855 discovered the Victoria 
Falls, that the civilized world had its first authentic information of 
Northern Rhodesia. Other and later explorers who brought back 
stories of the barbarism of the natives, of the wealth of game, and 
of the glories of the Victoria Falls, were Serpa Pinto, Cameron, 
Selous, and Arnot. 


From the very early days when the hordes of migratory Bantu 
swept southward from Central and Northern Africa, Northern 
Rhodesia has been subject to constant invasions from stronger tribes 
on its borders, so much so, that the vast majority of the present 
native population, though of Bantu origin, is descended from men 
who themselves invaded this country not earlier than 1700 A.D. One 
or two small tribes, numbering now only a very few thousand, such 
as the Masubia on the Zambezi, are all that remain of the inhabi- 
tants of Northern Rhodesia prior to that date. Though the story 
of these invasions has passed into oblivion, their traces remain in 
the extraordinary number and diversity of races and of languages 
in the country. 


At the present time the population of the territory has been 
classified into seventy-three different tribes, the most important of 
which are the Wemba, Ngoni, Chewa, and Wisa in the north- 
eastern districts, the Rozi, Tonga, Luvale, Lenje, and Ila in the 
north-western districts, and the Senga, Lala, and Lunda, members 
of which are resident in both the eastern and western areas. There 
are some thirty different dialects in use, but many of them vary 
so slightly that a knowledge of six of the principal languages will 
enable a person to converse with every native in the country. 
Chinyanja is in use as the official language of the police and is 
Probably the language most generally spoken by Europeans; it is 
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in reality a Nyasaland language—the word means ‘‘ Language ci , 
the Lake ’’—but it is also spoken to some extent round For. - 
Jameson. In many instances the tribes overlap and encroach upc | 
each other, and it is not uncommon to find a group of villages <i 
one tribe entirely surrounded by villages of another tribe. Many of 
the tribes on the borders extend into neighbouring territories; 
some instances the paramount chief resides in a foreign county | 
and only a small proportion of the tribe lives in Northern Rhodesia. 
On the other hand, the majority of the tribe sometimes has its 
abode in this country and only a small portion of the tribe is 
the adjoining territory. 

The chief invaders of the early part of the 19th century wer 
the Arabs from the north, the Angoni, a branch of the early Zulu: | 
who fled from the oppressive tyranny of Tchaka and who settia 
in the north-east of the territory, and the Makalolo, an offshoot of 
the Basuto family, who in the beginning of the 19th centur 
fought their way from the south through Bechuanaland and acrs 
the Zambezi under the noted Chief Sebitoani; they conquered the 
Batoka, the Masubia, and the Marozi and founded a kingdom whieh 
was distinguished by a comparatively high degree of social 
organization. 

The duration of the Makalolo kingdom was short. Soon afte 
the death of Sebitoani, the Marozi rebelled and massacred the 
Makalolo to a man. The influence of their occupation is still ta 
be seen in the Sikololo language, which is largely spoken amongst 
the tribes near the Zambezi. The Marozi under Lewaniki 
enlarged their kingdom by conquering one or two of the surrounding 
tribes, such as the Mankoya and the Malovale. Beyond thee 
limits their authority was both nebulous and ephemeral. | 

In the year 1€91 Lewanika was informed that the protection d 
Her Majesty’s Government had been extended to his country as be | 
had requested that it should be, and on 17th October, 1900, tt 
Barotse Concession was signed by him and his chiefs and repre | 
sentatives of the Chartered Company. The concession was co: ' 
firmed in due course by the Secretary of State for the Colonie 
and under its terms the Company acquired certain trading an: 
mineral rights over the whole of Lewanika’s dominion, while th: 
Paramount Chief was to receive, among other advantages, a 
annual subsidy of £850. 

During this time the slave trade established by the Arabs co2- 
tinued unchecked. Its baleful influence had gradually spread fret 
the shores of Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika over the whole ter- 
tory ; but with the establishment of a Government post at Abercort 
in 1893 the slave trade in this part of Africa received its first seriou! 
check. In each succeeding year more Arab settlements on thé 
Lake shore were destroyed. Sir Harry Johnston defeated the Art 
Chief Mlozi at Karonga in 1894, and the last caravan of slave: 
which was intercepted on its way to the east coast, was released 3! 
Fort Jameson in 1898. Even after that, bands of slave-raidet: | 
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re occasionally encountered on the north-east. boundary, and 
rmishes with them took place as late as 1900; but with the final 
ablishment of the administration of the British South Africa 
mpany the slavers quickly disappeared from the country. 

I'he status of the conquered tribes under Lewanika’s dominion 

3 that of a mild form of slavery. This social serfdom was 

ought to an end by the edict of Lewanika, who in 1906 agreed 
the emancipation of the slave tribes. 

Previous to 1899 the whole territory had been vaguely included 
the Charter granted to the British South Africa Company, but 
that year the Barotseland-North Western Rhodesia Order in 

uncil placed the administration of the western portion of the 

untry by the Company on a firm basis; this was closely followed 

’ the North-Eastern Rhodesia Order in Council of 1900 with 

milar effect. The two territories were amalgamated in 1911 

ider the designation of Northern Rhodesia, and the administra- 

on of the Company (subject to the exercise of certain powers of 

mtrol by the Crown) continued until 1924, when, in terms of a 
‘ttlement arrived at between the Crown and the Company, the 

iministration of the territory was assumed by the Crown, and 

1e first Governor was appointed on 1st April, 1924. 


Climate. 


There are considerable climatic differences between various parts 
f the country. The Zambezi, the Luangwa, and the Kafue valleys 
Xperience @ much greater humidity and a more trying heat than 
o the plateaux above 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The hottest months 
te October and November before the rains break, when the mean 
naximum is 97° in the Zambezi valley stations and 85° at plateau 
tations. The mean maximum for the eight months of the hot 
eason (September to April) is approximately 903° with a mean 
ninimum of 645°, while the corresponding figures for the four 
nonths of the cold season (May to August) are 78-7° and 46:6°. 

The following table gives representative temperatures for the 
erritory experienced during 1933 :— 


Highest Lowest Abso- Abso- 
mean Month. — lute Month. lute Month. 
Maz.°F. Min. °F. Maz.°F. MinoF. 


e, 
3,000 ft. ... 96-6 Oct. 47-9 July 100-0 Oct. 38-1 May 


pan ft oe 89-8 Oct. 48-8 July 95-3 Oct. 41:7 July 
By 
4,210 ft... 90-1 Nov. 57:5 July 98:0 Nov. 60:0 June 
alovale, 


3,400 ft. ... 100-7 Oct. 45-7 July 108-0 Oct. 41-0 July 
Highest temperature Rok os 111° Kanchindu. : 
Lowest. ee ov Ars .»» 31° Solwezi and Sesheke. 


The rainy season usually commences in November and lasts until 
April. Slight showers occur to the north-east of the territory in 
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August and to the north-east and north-west in September. In | 
October the rains begin to spread over the whole territory, reaching 
a maximum in December. ; i 

The intensity of rainfall decreases in January, this falling of 
appearing to be the nearest approach to the break in the rains, which 
is characteristic of the two seasonal areas of the central tropical 
zone. 

In February the rains re-establish themselves over the whole of 
the central area of the territory, following much the same conto:r 
alignment as in December. In March the zone of heavy rainfa 
shifts well to the north and east. In April the rains have definitely 
moved north and in May have practically ceased. 

The greatest rainfall recorded in 24 hours was at Misundu on 
8rd December, 1933, and was 6:18 inches. 


II1.—GOVERNMENT. 


Central Administration. 

The office of Governor was created by an Order of His Majesty 
in Council dated 20th February, 1924, and the first Governor 
assumed his duties on Ist April, 1924. 

The Governor is advised by an Executive Council which consists 
of five members—the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General, the 
Treasurer, the Secretary for Native Affairs, and the Director of 
Medical and Sanitary Services. Provision is also made for the in- 
clusion of extraordinary members on special occasions. 

The Order in Council provided that a Legislative Council should 
be constituted in accordance with the terms of the Northern 
Rhodesia (Legislative Council) Order in Council, dated 20th 
February, 1924, to consist of the Governor as President, the mem- 
bers of Executive Council ex officio, nominated official members no: 
exceeding four in number, and five elected unofficial members. \ 

In 1929 the number of elected unofficial members was increased 
to seven consequent upon the very considerable increase in the 
European population. 


Provincial Administration. 

For administrative purposes the territory was formerly divided 
into nine provinces, each of which was under a Provincial Com- 
missioner responsible for his province to the Governor, but during 
the year the number of provinces has been reduced to five. The 
provinces are divided into districts under the charge of District 
Commissioners responsible to the Provincial Commissioners. 


Native Administration. 

In 1929 the Native Authority Ordinance was passed and sub- 
sequently applied as from 1st April, 1930, to all the territory with 
the exception of Barotseland. Barotseland was exempted from the 
application of the Ordinance on account of the rights which the 
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Paramount Chief and his Khotla (Judicial and Deliberative 
Assembly) preserved under the concessions granted to the Chartered 
Company. 

The Ordinance empowers the Governor to appoint in specified 
areas Native Authorities, consisting of one or more chiefs or other 
natives, to be responsible for the performance of the obligations 
imposed upon them by the Ordinance and for the maintenance of 
order and good government in the area. The Governor also has the 
power to suspend or dismiss members of such Native Authorities. 
The duties of the Authorities are clearly defined in the Ordinance, 
which confers upon them power to make rules for certain objects. 
It is the duty of al] natives to assist such Native Authorities in the 
work of administration. 

The system is developing and the work of the Authorities is im- 
proving as the chiefs gain experience. 

Native Treasuries have not yet been established, but steps are 
being taken to educate the Native Authorities in the matter of 
finance and the administration of public funds. 


IIIl.—POPULATION. 


The first census of the territory took place on 7th May, 1911, 
prior to the amalgamation in the same year of North-Eastern and 
North-Western Rhodesia under the title Northern Rhodesia; the 
second was held on 3rd May, 1921, and the third on 5th May, 1931. 

The following table shows the increase of population since 1911 
(the figures for European population for 1931 are census figures, 
whilst all those for African population are taken from the reports 
of the Secretary for Native Affairs) :— 


Proportion 
Increase. Increase. Africans to 
Year. Europeans. per cent. Africans. per cent.. one Huropean. 
1911... aes 1,497 821,063 548-47 
1921... a8 3,634 143 979,704 19 269-59 
1931... «. 13,846 381 1,372,235 40 99 
1932... oe 10,553 *23-7 1,382,705 +763 131 
1933... ye 11,278 6-87 1,371,213 *-83 121-58 


* Decrease. 


The increase in the number of Europeans between 1921 and 
1931 was due to the influx which took place during the develop- 
ment of the copper mines in the Ndola District between 1927 and 
1931. The mines had nearly completed construction towards the 
end of the year 1931 and a considerable number of Europeans left 
the territory in consequence. 

The economic depression which set in towards the end of 1931 
has been the cause of a further drop of 23°7 per cent. during 1932. 
In 1933 an increase was brought about by the renewed activity at 
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the copper mines. The figures given have been collected from the 
annual reports of District Commissioners throughout the territory 
and may be regarded as being reasonably accurate. 

The numbers of Asiatics and non-native coloured persons in the 
territory at the 1931 census amounted to 176 and 425 respectively. 

The African population is now estimated to be 1,371,213, which 
shows a decrease of 11,492 or ‘83 per cent. on the previous year. 
and its average density through the territory is 47 to the square 
mile. The average birth-rate calculated on statistics taken at 449 
villages with a population of 44,097 during 1933 was 569 per 
thousand, and the percentage of infantile mortality was 277 
‘(infants under the age of one year 17-8 per cent., under two years 
9:9 per cent.). 

The European population at 11,278 shows an increase of 725 
over 1932 or 6:87 per cent., whilst the death-rate is 9:13 per mille 
as compared with 11:08 during 1932 and 15:16 during 1931. 


Vital Statistics. 
1928. 1920, 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Number of deaths + 97 93 163 210 17 103 


Death-rate per 1,000  ... 12-87 9-32 = =13-568 ~=—s:15-16~— 11-08 9-15 
Deaths of infants under 15 21 28 28 pz 
1 year of age. 
Death-rate per 1,000 of 76-92 99-52 102-56 84-08 72-29 40-8 
births. 
Births :—318 


The birth-rate was 33:78 per mille as compared with 34-94 in 
1932 and 24:05 in 1931. 


Immigration. 

The number of immigrants who entered Northern Rhodesia 
during 1933 to assured employment and seeking employment or to 
settle, exclusive of natives and excluding visitors, returning 
residents, and persons in transit was 801, of whom 746 were British 
subjects. Of the 55 foreigners who entered the territory, 19 were 
citizens of the United States of America. 

The following comparative figures of immigrants are indicative 
of the progress of the territory : 

1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 

756 1,038 1,066 1,861 3,661 1,702 615 801 
Fifty-four persons with seven dependants were deported under the 
Immigration Ordinance: of these deportees, 34 were indigent. 
twelve were both illiterate and indigent, one was a criminal, four 
were both criminal and indigent, and three were deported ov 
economic grounds. 

No figures of emigrants are available. 

One hundred and seventy-three destitute persons were repatriated 
to neighbouring territories and overseas at Government expen®. 
The year thus compares very favourably with 1932, when 4") 
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destitute Europeans were similarly repatriated. Of the 173 repatri- 
ates, 153 were repatriated during the first half of the year. Thus 
it can be seen that the repatriation of destitute Europeans is rapidly 
returning to normal. 


Asiatic Population. 
The approximate Asiatic population of the territory on 31st 
December, 1933, was 179. All of these Asiatics are British Indians 


with the exception of three who are described as natives of the 
Seychelles. 


IV. HEALTH. 

The Government continued to maintain European hospitals at 
Livingstone, Lusaka, Broken Hill, Fort Jameson, Kasama, and 
Mongu, together with native hospitals at these stations and also 
at Choma, Mazabuka, Fort Rosebery, and Balovale. The Euro- 
pean and native hospitals which were erected at Ndola during 
1932 were opened in January and the temporary hospital at Bwana 
Mkubwa was closed down. 


The new Beit Maternity Block, a valuable addition to the Living- 
stone European hospital, was opened on 13th April. This addition 
to the hospital has relieved the congestion in the ordinary wards and 
has provided facilities in keeping with modern demands. 


In addition to the above, many mission doctors, hospitals and 
dispensaries receive annual subsidies from Government for medical 
work in native areas. 


The big mines in the copper belt maintain their own medical 
staff and have provided well-equipped hospitals in which they care 
for their own sick. Europeans and natives living in the mining 
areas can obtain treatment in the mine hospitals at fixed charges. 


The railway maintains either full-time or part-time medical 
officers, who give medical attention to the railway staff as required. 
These medical officers are stationed at Livingstone, Lusaka, Broken 
Hill, and Ddola. 

There are a small number of private practitioners in the territory. 


Government gives subsidies to dental surgeons at Livingstone, 
Lusaka, Broken Hill, Ndola, and Fort Jameson, for which they 
are expected to carry out regular inspections of European school 
children and provide treatment for them at fixed charges. In 
addition, in return for the subsidies, dental treatment is also given 
at fixed rates to members of the Northern Rhodesia Police. 


Owing to the state of finances in the territory, the Health Section 
of this department suffered serious losses during the year. The 
Deputy Director of Sanitary Services was transferred to Uganda, 
the Senior Health Officer returned to Palestine, and the Medical 
Officer of Health who was stationed at Livingstone was transferred 
to a medical station. 
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However, Government still maintains Health Inspectors at Ndch 
and Lusaka and the Municipality controls sanitation at Livingstor 
under the supervision of a Government medical officer, who act: 
as Medical Officer of Health, as do all Government medical officer: 
on their respective stations. 


Malaria and Blackwater.—Regular anti-malarial measures in ani 
around most of the towns have resulted in a considerable decreax 
in the malarial incidence. The decrease is shown by the figure: 
for Livingstone, where the cases of malaria in Europeans treated 
at the hospital were respectively, 219, 124, and 75 for the veer 
1931, 1932, and 1933. Anti-mosquito measures are also carried 
out in the mine towns, and the work done at Luanshya has prove! 
of very considerable value. 


Sleeping Sickness.—One European and ten natives have been 
reported throughout the year as having suffered from this diseas. 
the distribution being :-— 


Cases. 


Fort Jameson ... 5 (including the European case) 
Kasungu District... 
Mporokoso ... | ' ... 
Mpungwe 

Ndola a 
Broken Hill ... 


Total 


eaten 
= | See pe 


This disease is limited to certain portions of the territory ané 
the source of infection of cases occurring elsewhere has in ever 
case been traced to the sleeping sickness area. Thus it can bk 
seen that there is no reason why any person avoiding the danger 
zones need be exposed to this infection. 


Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis.—This disease occurs sporadically ané 
there have been no epidemics during the year. 


Rabies.—From time to time during the year the occurrence of 
rabid dogs, or suspected rabid dogs, was reported. All persons sus- 
pected of being in contact with such animals were protected bY 
innoculation. 


Smallpox.—There was a small outbreak of this disease in the 
Lusaka District during the latter half of the year and a few isolated 
cases in different parts of the territory, but the absence of seriov: 
epidemics suffices to prove that the extensive campaign for th: 
vaccination of the native population which has been carried ov! 
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luring the past few years has had the desired results. Results 
1ave educated the native to the extent of his accepting and 
1ppreciating European methods. 


Child Welfare. 

The Government Welfare Sister at Livingstone resigned early 
in the year and her duties amongst Europeans and natives have 
been carried out by the District Nurse, who is subsidized by 
Government. 

The Government Sister, who was appointed in 1932 to do wel- 
fare work in the Ndola area amongst the rapidly-increasing poor 
white population, has justified her appointment. 

In September a similar appointment was made at Lusaka, and 
reports show that the work there is appreciated and is expanding 
amongst both the European and African populations. 


Native Labour. 

Mufulira Mine opened in July, the production of zinc at Broken 
Hill has been considerably increased, and copper has been actively 
mined at Luanshya and Nkana throughout the year. The labour 
force on the mines increased steadily from January to October, 
when the figures began slightly to decline. In January the number 
of natives engaged in mining was 6,677; in July this figure had 
increased to 10,227, and at the end of October it had reached 
18,128 ; but at 31st December the number of employed natives had 
fallen to 12,361, probably owing to surface work being interfered 
with by heavy rains. The mines to-day are in the happy position 
of being able to choose their employees, as many more natives offer 
themselves for work than the mining industry can absorb. 

The death-rate from all causes amongst the African employees 
on the mines fell from 12:13 per 1,000 in 1932 to 11-80 in 
1933. The fatal accident rate was 3°93 per 1,000 and the sickness 
rate 7:87. : 


Medical Work amongst Africans. 

The Africans resident in native areas are under the care of the 
medical officers stationed at the more important administrative 
centres, but up to the present it has not been found possible to 
begin extensive medical work in these areas. It is hoped that pro- 
gress will be made when the finances of the country improve. 


V.—HOUSING. 
European Government Housing. 


The construction of accommodation continued during the year at 
Balovale, Fort Rosebery, Fort Jameson, Kasama, and Namwala,and 
with the completion of this work the building programme ends for 
the time being. 
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In the New Capital at Lusaka, fifteen new houses were com- 
pleted, whilst four others, together with six blocks of flats, were 
commenced. 

Temporary office accommodation was provided for a number of 
Departments who have taken possession of them. 


European Non-Government Housing. 


Owing to the financial depression, which was much more marked 
during 1933 than in the preceding year, practically no building. 
except work at the new Administrative Headquarters at Lusaka, 
was carried out. 

In most centres, as a result of retrenchment, more houses were 
available than required and consequently the European population 
was adequately housed under very satisfactory conditions. 

During the year, improvements were effected in the conditions 
obtaining in the various centres where unemployed had collected, 
chiefly in the way of sanitation. 

Building regulations have been published and all new erections 
have to conform to definite standards. 


Native Housing. 


Development in this matter has been held back by the depression, 
but all new native quarters in settlements along the railway line have 
been built in accordance with the standards now laid down by 
regulation. 

During the year, a prolonged tour of the north-eastern and part 
of the north-western portions of the territory was carried out by 
the Deputy Director of Medical Services, who reported that every- 
where there was evidence that the more enlightened natives are 
building several-roomed rectangular buildings and that there are 
signs of an awakening interest in village sanitation. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Land and Agriculture. 


Of the total approximate area of the territory of 185,804,800 acres, 
the North Charterland Exploration Company holds a concession over 
6,400,040 acres, subject to the assignment of native reserves, the 
area of which has recently been computed at 2,227,000 acres. 
The British South Africa Company owns the Tanganyika Estate 
of 2,758,400 acres, from which must be deducted 1,094,475 acres 
for Native Reserves. Land otherwise alienated by sale to 
Europeans amounts to 2,802,251 acres, which includes the Kafue 
Area Concession of 409,087 acres, but does not include 124,418 
acres of land leased without option to purchase. The total area 
of land alienated to Europeans is therefore 8,763,634 acres or about 
43 per cent. of the whole territory. Most of the alienated land is 
used for grazing. Some of it is cultivated, but a large area i8 
unsuitable either for grazing or cultivation. 
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The following table illustrates the trend of arable farming since 
1925. These figures and those in other tables relate only to settlers’ 
holdings; no statistics of native production are available :— 


Total under 
Season. Maize. Tobacco. Wheat. cultivation, 
1925-26 ... ae 36,470 4,939 3,387 60,297 * 
1926-27 ... sae 44,837 6,719 2,780 69,837 
1927-28 ... ene 43,889 7,358 1,734 62,928 
1928-29 ... as 39,215 3,232 2,572 67,207 
1929-30 ... oe 47,085 3,585 2,095 66,429 
1930-31 ... ate 42,974 2,328 1,694 76,092 
1931-32 ... Es 42,757 2,472 2,261 73,000* 
1932-33 ... oo 34,036 2,236 2,271 63,000* 
, * Estimated. 


The final column includes acreages under minor crops, orchards and bare fallows. 


The 1932-33 season opened badly in most districts and consider- 
able difficulty in completing the planting programme was ex- 
perienced. Conditions then improved and crops looked well for a 
time. The rain ceased abruptly during the last week of February 
and the effect of drought, particularly on the abnormally large 
acreage of late sown crops, was disastrous. 


The maize crop was the smallest since 1925, due to the combined 
effect of reduced acreage, drought, and locusts. The acreage, the 
lowest for eleven seasons, was 20 per cent. less than that of the 
preceding year. The reduction may be ascribed partly to fear of 
over-production and partly to inability to establish a full crop owing 
to adverse climatic conditions during the planting season. The 
yield of 3-6 bags per acre was lower by 1-2 bags than the mean of 
the thirteen preceding seasons. Statistics of maize production from 
1926 onwards are summarized in the following table :— 


Surplus 
pie Fait Average Yield in Re Aah avatlable 
pid thousands yield in bags thousands “PION I™ for sale in 
‘per acre. of bags. thousands 
December. of acres. of bags. of bage 
1926. = 88 49 177 37 140 
1927. 45 5-6 250 36 214 
1928.44 4-2 184 32 152 
1929. 289 5-1 202 33 169 
1930... 47 4:3 202 37 165 
1931 see 43 4°5 194 33 161 
1932. 43 6-9 296 46 250 
1933 one 34 3-6 122 31 91 


Wheat is grown almost exclusively as a winter crop under irri- 
gation, and production is practically confined to the Lusaka district. 
Wheat growing, both in acreage and yield, was on the same scale 
as in 1932. The season was decidedly favourable and little or no 
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locust damage occurred. The trend of wheat production is il!vs 
trated in the following table :— 


Yield in bags Average yuld 





Year. Acreage. of 200 bags. per acre. 
. 1926 ... oon See 3,387 11,687 3-5 
1927 ... nas aes 2,780 10,586 3-3 
1928 ... wae re 1,734 8,512 4-9 
1929 ... ate wee 2,572 11,838 4:6 
1930 te 2,095 9,583 4-6 
1931 Pets 1,694 5,627 3-6 
1932 ... ote oe 2,261 11,373 5-0 
1933 ... aes aoe 2,271 11,579 6-1 


Tobacco is the one important export crop and is grown chiefly 
in the Fort Jameson district, though interest has recently revived 
on the railway line. The season was a good one at Fort Jamesoz 
and the crop sold readily, albeit at low prices. In this season 
Southern Rhodesia manufacturérs agreed to purchase leaf tobacco 
to the extent of the imports of their manufactured tobacco and 
cigarettes during the previous year. This proved a great boon to 
planters, as the prices obtained were above export parity and the 
leaf was purchased on the spot. The total area planted was 
2,236 acres, and 1,266,600 Ib. of cured Virginia leaf was produced. 
Of this, 143,000 lb. was sun or air cured and the remainder flue 
cured. The average yield (all types) of 566 lb. per acre is probably 
a record for the territory. 

Minor crops such as groundnuts, potatoes, sweet potatoes. and 
pulses are of trivial importance in comparison with maize, wheat, 
and tobacco. Increased demand stimulated the market-gardening 
industry and 750 tons of mixed vegetables were sold. 

Green manuring'has become an established’ practice on most 
farms and the practice is extending. 9,400 acres were green 
manured in 1933. 


The territory continues to obtain the bulk of its fruit require- 
ments from Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa. 
Deciduous fruit trees are successful only in a few favoured localities, 
but citrus thrives in most parts where irrigation is possible. The 
equivalent of about 7,000 cases of locally-produced citrus fruit was 
sold. 

Arable farming conditions on the railway line went from bad 10 
worse. The huge maize crop of 1931-32 depressed prices to an 
abnormally low level, but the situation was relieved to some extent 
by the action of the Co-operative Society in exporting, at a heavy 
loss, some 70,000 bags in March. The new crop was abnormally 
short and even with the carry-over from the previous season is 
hardly sufficient to meet the increased internal demand. The 
average price for the crop will probably be considerably higher than 
that of recent years, but many farmers have little or no maize 
to sell and few obtained good yields. The outlook for the future 
would be fairly promising were it not for the locust menace. 
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Several of the young coffee estates at Abercorn produced for the 
Airst time. The preliminary indications of quality are unquestion- 
ibly satisfactory, but the future of the industry will depend not 
only on the finding of markets but also on the maintenance of 
prices and on the ability of the bushes to maintain a reasonable 
yield under local conditions. Other than the White Borer there 
is no serious pest at present. It is now evident that irrigation 
and heavy manuring will be essential on the light soils of the 
Abercorn coffee plantations. 


Red locust swarms bred in almost all districts at the end of 1932. 
The resulting hoppers and young flying swarms did considerable 
damage to European and native crops in February, March, and 
April, but the damage, though locally severe, was not, in the 
aggregate, nearly as serious as might have been expected from the 
degree of infestation. The migratory locust was in little evidence. 
Commencing in October, red locusts and mixed flying swarms 
resumed activity and, owing to the earlier onset of the rains, egg- 
laying commenced in November and continued to the end of the 
year. Hopper swarms are now present in every district in great 
numbers and the outlook is even more serious than at a corre- 
sponding period last year. 


Veterinary. , 

With the exception of contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia and 
foot and mouth disease, both of which are confined to the Barotse 
Province, the territory is free from major diseases of stock. It is 
hoped that foot and mouth disease will be eradicated in the near 
future and it is possible that an intensive scheme for the elimina- 
tion of contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia may be undertaken 
within a measurable period. In the meantime the spread of these 
epizootics is prevented by means of cordons. 


Loss from such diseases as quarter evil and anthrax has been 
lessened to a very great extent by prophylactic inoculation, and 
the incidence of these diseases is becoming, year by year, of less 
economic importance. Practically the whole of the European- 
owned stock in the settled areas is regularly dipped, and this 
practice is now being extended to native reserves by the provision 
by Government of dipping tanks in certain areas. The practice was 
at first well received but, owing to one cause or another, there is 
now a certain amount of apathy on the part of the native cattle- 
owners. This can be attributed largely to the lack of personal 
contact which has resulted from the retrenchment of several 
Dipping Inspectors, previously stationed in native reserves. There 
is no doubt that in areas where regular dipping has been practised 
a decided improvement in native-owned stock has taken place. 

During the period under review the rainfall has been sufficient 
to produce good grazing and an adequate supply of water through- 
out the year. 
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The general depression, which set in a year or so ago, has had 
a very serious effect on the marketing of, stock. A few years ago 
it was not possible for this territory to supply the demand for 
slaughter stock; to-day the demand has fallen to less than haif 
the previous requirements and it is difficult to find a market for 
cattle. 

A Livestock Co-operative Society has been formed, but it 1s 
regretted that it is not yet obtaining that support from fariners 
which it deserves. Government has given assistance to this Soviety, 
and all sales are conducted on a live weight basis over scales erected 
at certain points on the railway line by Government. 

An up-to-date Creamery, in which Government is interested, has 
been in operation for some months at Lusaka. It has already 
proved itself to be of considerable financial benefit to the farming 
community and has not yet reached its peak of production. 

Northern Rhodesia remained closed for the greater part of the 
year to the importation of slaughter stock from Southern Rhodesia 
owing to the existence of foot and mouth disease in that territory. 


Mining. 
Producing Mines. 

Roan Antelope Mine.—The restriction under which the copper 
outpyt was limited to approximately 2,200 tons of copper per month 
terminated on the 3lst December, 1932. The output was in- 
creased to 3,700 tons per month at the commencement of 1933 and 
rose to 5,000 tons in the month of December, the over-all costs of 
production landed in the European market averaging £22 per ton 
of blister copper. 

The development programme of the mine has been kept well in 
advance of output requirements, which has greatly facilitated meet- 
ing the increase. 1,892,679 tons of ore assaying 3°4 per cent. copper 
were treated, yielding 48,438 tons copper, valued at £1,585,054, as 
compared with 29,778 tons, valued at £950,133, produced in 1932. 

The freedom of the blister copper from harmful impurities 
enables it to be used for electrical work without further refining. 
and a long-term contract for a substantial tonnage has been entered 
into with the Blister Copper Refiners Limited. 490 Europeans 
and 3,789 natives were employed on the mine in December, 1933, 
an increase of 110 Europeans and 1,445 natives since Ist January. 

Nkana Mine.—An electrolytic copper refinery capable of pro- 
ducing 3,000 tons per month was commenced in July and will be 
completed in August, 1934, a sum of £240,000 being borrowed 
from the Colonial Development Fund towards the capital cost. 

The development work on the mine has expanded to meet the 
increased tonnage of ore mined during the year, which amounted 
to 1,549,933 tons of 4 per cent. ore yielding 54,446 tons copper. 
valued at £1,775,969. This compares with 36,049 tons, valued 
at £1,188,788, in 1932. 
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Shafting sinking and surface construction work have been com- 
menced on the ore-body three miles north of the present mine ; this 
new section is called Mindola and will be a separate mining under- 
taking, there being a low-grade section of ore between the present 
Nkana workings and Mindola. Copper production was 5,000 tons 
of blister copper in December; the landed cost per ton of blister 
copper in Europe is £20. The construction work on the refinery 
and at Mindola has given additional employment for which the 
figures, in December, 1933, were : Europeans 791, natives 5,292, 
compared with 391 Europeans and 2,153 natives at the end of 
1932. ‘The Nkana smelter is handling the concentrates from 
Mufulira at a contract price per ton of blister copper produced. 

Ferro-cobalt alloy is being produced from the converter slags 
in an electric furnace; the exported product contained 260,941 Ib. 
of cobalt. 

Mufulira Mine.—De-watering of the mine was started in July 
and was completed in 24 months. Mining commenced in October 
and supplied the concentrator plant with high-grade ore, which 
was supplemented by lower-grade ore from a surface stock pile; 
this combine supply of ore enabled 750 tons of ore per day to be 
treated. The concentrates produced were railed to Nkana for 
smelting ; 2,085 tons of concentrates produced 1,249 tons of copper. 

The water in the mine is completely under control and the water 
table is dropping rapidly. For the present the plant will be sup- 
plied with ore extracted in the development work and stope 
preparation. 


Broken Hill Mine.—Zinc production re-commenced at the 
beginning of the year, an average of 1,600 tons per month of 
electrolytic zinc being maintained. Vanadium production has been 
suspended owing to lack of demand, but small shipments from 
stocks in hand have been sold during the year. The hydro-electric 
power station ran at full capacity to supply the requirements of the 
zine cells. The development of the outcrops on the mine has 
tended to give a clearer knowledge of the complex ore-bodies. The 
company have bought the Camarnor claims which are situated 20 
miles east of Broken Hill and from which vanadium ore has been 
mined in the past. Only trenching with a view to prospecting the 
geological formation has been undertaken since the transfer of 
ownership. The sulphur requirements of the sulphuric acid plants 
are supplied by pyrite from the Iron Duke mine, in Southern 
Rhodesia, which belongs to the Rhodesia Broken Hill Company. 
The limestone and manganese ore required in the treatment plant 
are obtained from the vicinity of the mine. 

: New Jessie Mine.—Gold has been won from a new strike on the 
'. Jessie claims. Various outcrops of reef have been prospected on 


“. the claims and some of them are promising. A small cyanide 


plant has been erected to treat the sand dumps and is obtaining a 
good return. In October the power plant and battery were 
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thoroughly overhauled and renovated. Four Europeans and X! 
natives are employed. 

The Sasare West Mine.—This is a small gold property tributed 
from the North Charterland Exploration Company (1910) Limie 
which is producing 100 ounces of gold per month. The gold reef + 
being followed down and appears to be consistently payable. 

Nchanga Mine (Chingola) Developing Mines.—No work is being 
done on the mine, but the surface pile of high-grade mixed sulphide 
and oxide copper ore has been railed to Nkana for treatment. Th 
stock-pile is now depleted ; 910 tons of ore were railed, from whit 
92 tons of copper were produced. 

Chambeshi, Bwana, M’Kubwa, Kansanshi, and Luiri avid 
areas have remained closed down during the year. 


Prospecting. 

Rhokana Concession (Rhodesian-Congo Border Concession ed 
Nkana Concession).—1,574 square miles were systematically 
prospected and mapped by geologists, several small deposits of geld 
and copper being located. 

Loangwa Concessions.—Thirteen geologists were engaged it 
examining 4,800 square miles of the concessions. Three gold- 
bearing quartz veins and four coal deposits were discovered. 

Rhodesia Minerals Concession.—Numerous traces of coppet 
mineralization and low values in alluvial gold in stream gravels 
were found during the geological prospecting of 700 miles of the 
concession. Three geologists were employed, one being engaged 
for two months in trenching a number of good quartz veins. 

The North Charterland Exploration Company (1910) Limited.— 
The Company has entered into an agreement granting the exclusive 
prospecting rights over its area for a period of years to the Loangwa 
Concessions Limited, who will systematically prospect it and will 
have the right to peg out mining locations. 

Three tributing agreements were granted, but the tributes have 
not been actively worked; small quantities of gold were obtained 
from prospecting on them. 


General. 

The copper mines have gained a firm footing in the European 
market owing to their ability to supply at a profit in spite of the 
low price for the metal; this has been reflected in the steady 
increase of production during the year, and further expansion is 
anticipated. 

The export of electrolytic copper in 1934 will bring the products 
of these mines into another promising market. The whole of the 
electrolytic zinc produced on the Broken Hill mine is sold under 
contract at a premium on the market price for spelter. Cobalt is 
proving a valuable by-product of the Nkana ore-body. No new 
mines have been opened in the concession areas. 


\ 
| 
I 
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Mineral Production. 
The following table shows the mineral production during 1933 :— 


& 8. d. 
Gold ane oes eae ee 2,588-21 ounces 10,993 19 0 
Silver eee a ae eee 25:42 ,, 118 0 
Copper... oc aes «+» 104,204-55 tons 3,402,896 1 0 
Lead aes Ree cl Bee 13-4, 838 18 0 
Zine wee es, as +» 18,641-50 ,, 291,764 1 0 
Vanadium ao of ve 79,153 Ib. ‘ 51,449 9 0 
Manganese Ore ... an Ae 5,367 -44 tons “ 8,051 2 0 
Mica ay; ees Bilin Pons 3,333 Ib. 499 19 0 
Cobalt... nee see, eee 260,941 Se sgye 8 79,064 13 0 

3,845,560 0 0 


The total value of the minerals produced in 1932 was 
£2,562 ,489 6s. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 


The value of merchandise imported during the year under review 
amounted to £1,931,829, as against £1,864,902 in 1932, an increase 
of £66,927 or 3°6 per cent. In addition, Government stores to the 
value of £40,592 and specie to the value of £7,769 were imported. 


The total exports of merchandise were valued at £3,715,396, as 
compared with £2,675,248 in 1932, an increase of £1,040,148 or 


33°9 per cent. In addition, specie to the value of £31,958 was 
exported. 


During the first half of the year 1933, imports were considerably 
below those of the corresponding period of 1932, but from August 
onwards trade steadily improved and by the end of the year a small 
increase in trade imports over 1932 was shown. This improvement 
can be viewed with satisfaction and is an indication that the terri- 
tory is gradually recovering from the difficult period experienced 
during 1932. The mining industry maintained a constant output 
during 1933 and regular and fixed employment for the mining 
community has had the effect of stabilizing trade conditions in that 
industrial area. 


There are no noticeable increases or decreases of the trade with 
individual countries as compared with the figures for 1932, but the 
total percentage of our import trade with the British Empire shows 
a slight increase at the expense of imports from foreign countries. 
This can be attributed to the increased preference to Empire 
countries granted under the tariff as a result of the Ottawa Agree- 
ments. Japan supplies a very small percentage of our imports 
and this trade shows a slight decrease as compared with 1932. 

The tables. given in subsequent paragraphs reveal increased 
importations as compared with 1932 of articles used in the mining 
industry ; blasting compounds, which are received from the Union 
of South Africa, now constitute an important item. The big drop 
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shown on animals, agricultural and pastoral products and food- 
stuffs is accounted for by the restrictions which were in force due 
to foot and mouth disease in Southern Rhodesia and the Union of 
South Africa. 

The export trade is almost entirely dependent on minerals, and 
the increase in the value of exports in 1933 reflects the increase in 

_ copper produced. 

The trade balance is in favour of exports to the extent of 
£1,783,567 and in the previous year (1932) it was £810,346. 

The following figures show the value of imports of merchandise 
and the value of eXports—excluding specie—for the past ten 


years :— 
Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 
1924 Ee te .. 662,642 454,057 
1925 cn as .. 1,284,025 432,997 
1926 a ae .. 1,667,584 484 382 
1927 ice ee .- 1,957,138 755 525 
1928 oe z ... 2,366,317 847 ,068 
1929 ee ae .. 3,602,417 899,736 
1930 ten ae «» 4,862,722 885,976 
1931 ap ia ... 5,140,548 1,178,515 
1932 Wes ae .-» 1,864,902 2,675 248 
1933 va aus 1,931,829 8,715 396 


Tiapores 
The following summary furnishes a comparison of the value of 
imported merchandise during the years 1930 to 1933 which 
originated from British and from foreign countries :— 





Imports from : 1932 1931 1930 1933 

£ £ £ £ 
Union of South Africa ate .. 395,018 854,635 643,328 404,540 
Southern Rhodesia ... -.. 328,959 617,327 656,961 346,261 

United Kingdom and other “British 

Possessions a w 670,485 2,423,617 2,197,416 732,072 
Total British Empire ... a+ 1,394,442 3,795,579 3,397,705 1,482,873 
Foreign Countries oes +» 470,460 1,344,969 = 1,465,017 448,956 





Total Merchandise... -»£1,864,902 £5,140,548 £4,862,722 £1,931,829 





For the purpose of illustrating the routes of trade, the following 
table shows the value of merchandise received from the Union of 
South Africa and Southern Rhosesia and directly from overseas 
during the years 1930 to 1933 :— 


Imports from : 1932 1931 1930 1933 
£ £ £ £ 
Union of South Africa ons se $451,144 = 1,467,722 947,026 502.643 
Southern Rhodesia eee ++» 914,537 1,483,074 = 2,101,016 857,245 
Imported from overseas... «+ 499,221 2,189,752 1,814,680 57 1,935 


Total ... soe +-£1,864,902 £5,140,548 £4,862,722 £1,931,829 
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The following table illustrates the comparative value of the 
principal classes of imports during the years 1929 to 1933 :— 


£ £ £ £ £ 
1932 1931 1930 1929 1933 
Animals (living) ... 29,036 68,315 71,032 27,668 367 


Foodstuffs, etc. «ee 262,221 468,297 457,870 302,675 197,810 
Ales, Spirits, Wines, 


etc. (potable) ve = 84,485 145,686 174,504 108,888 74,475 
Spirits (non-potable) 1,523 4,564 2,032 1,344 1,400 
Tobacco eee 61,622 92,124 88,203 59,336 63,432 
Textiles, ‘Apparel, 

Yarns, Fibres... 319,835 579,192 609,741 592,442 308,423 


Metals, Metal Manu- 

factures, Machinery 

and Vehicles + 391,531 2,504,339 2,206,841 1,595,084 486,546 
Minerals, Earthen- 

ware, Glasses and 


Cement... 132,251 257,910 304,207 205,014 176,292 
Oils, Waxes, Resins, 


Paints and Var- 


nishes = 142,811 244,379 286,951 184,021 126,318 
Drugs, Chemicals and 
Fertilizers .. 52,828 91,623 87,920 80,256 64,175 


Leather, Rubber and 
manufactures 


thereof eee -- 57,032 133,080 137,628 87,907 58,854 
Wood, Cane, Wicker ‘ 


and manufactures 


thereof... «. 51,493 152,421 208,427 152,851 48,092 
Books, Paper, and 

Stationery .. + 36,260 71,294 62,415 52,967 34,805 
J ewellery, Ti im ° - 

pieces, Haney, Goods, 

ete. see 29,778 59,804 63,546 49,959 25,419 
Miscellaneous. wee 212,196 267,520 121,405 102,005 275,421 





Total Imports ...£1,864,902 £65,140,548 £4,862,722 £3,602,417 £1,931,829 





Exports. 


The following table shows the value of the total exports during 
the years 1930 to 1933 :— 





1932 1931 1930 1933 
£ £ £ £ 

Domestic exports ... soe 2,436,170 988,441 768,848 3,588,609 
Imported goods re- exported +» 239,078 187,030 108,147 126,787 
Articles exported ee the post... included 3,044 8,981 included 
in above. in above 

Total merchandise exported «-- 2,675,248 1,178,515 885,976 3,715,396 
Specie a vs 30,437 30,430 23,565 31,958 


Grand Total pers one «+.£2,705,685 £1.208,945 £909,541 £3,747,354 
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The following summary furnishes a comparison of the value of 
exports to the Union, Southern Rhodesia, the United Kingdom 
and other British Possessions, and foreign countries, distinguishing 
dotnestic exports and imported goods re-exported, during the years 
1940 to 1933 (excluding specie for all years and articles exported 
through the post for the years 1930 and 1931) :— 


Domestic Exports. 1932 
£ 
Union of South Africa wen ae 29,300 
Southern Rhodesia ... eee 31,644 
United Kingdom and other "British 
Possessions one ae «778,024 


Forcign Countries... Ae «-- 1,597,302 


1931 1930 


£ £ 


57,527 54,230 
30,182 19,112 


323,884 539,706 
576,848 155,801 


1933 
£ 
60,325 
18,766 


1,179,719 
2,329,799 











Total Domestic Exports... ... £2,436,170 £988,441 £768,848 £3,588,600 
Imported Goods Re- Exported. £ £ £ £ 
Union of South Africa - ... a 74,881 73,685 16,459 30,896 
Southern Rhodesia ... oe 124,108 80,989 66,676 68,480 

United Kingdom and other British 
Possessions ae ae 7,504 3,470 17,004 14,941 
Foreign Countries... ies ss 32,585 28,886 8,008 12,470 
Total Imported Goods re-exported £239,078 £187,030 £108,147 £126,787 


The following table illustrates the comparative value of the prin- 
cipal items of domestic exports for the years 1929 to 1933 :— 





1932 1931 
£ £ 

Animals (living) ree aes «11,793 18,913 
Hides, Skins and Horns... «+ 8,725 19,807 
Ivory... wes wee ase vs 2,305 3,309 
Batter... aes ose _ a 78 429 
Wheat. ee she acs «+ 6,652 1,451 
Maize, including other cereals 

in the grain Be ane 25 1,006 18,031 
Maize meal... on ret ws 1084 6,173 
Pulso ... BY om 44 211 
Tobacco (uumanufactured)... «. 39,209 33,346 
Cotton (raw) .. ais. lees tebe: 280 _— 
Copper (all kinds) wee es ++-2.087,620 505.204 
Lead ... cs ae Ss _ 
Vanadium... 3e2 vs 32.206 
Vanadie Oxide (fused) ate «- 164,752 
Other ores... ae 3 Rss _ 
Zine... aes ie ae ws Lass 
Gold... oe soe an se 41,277 
Niver . — a ae ees 66 
Lime ... ee os | 
Worl manufac tured and paras 

manniactumd —... - 24le WAT 


1930 1929-1933 
£ £ £ 
2,458 8,928 16.673 
13,486 39,165 8.547 
3,883 8,922 2,257 

76 551 33 
2,870 13,855 2,017 
16,545 25.567 13,774 
4,818 17,781 495 
667 1.040 1 
57,163 70,310 35,198 
5 153 
226,382 BWHT16 3114, is 
_ fis _ 
16,389 — 
_— 19,538 
34.904 
SOL611 ISN 
3,441 6533 
12 x 
940 1.835 
WSS MSIE = SAS 


Nove. 1981 &suns amendal to inclad: Congo Rasim made. 
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VII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


The labour position, which at the end of 1932 had become acute, 
has altered very little during the year. There is a large super- 
fluity of native labour in the territory, and employers have only 
been able to utilize a small proportion of those who offered their 
services. At the end of 1933 the number of Africans in employ- 
ment amounted to about 39,350, as compared with approximately 
42,000 at 31st December, 1932, and 79,000 in December, 1931, 
and there was a tendency throughout the year for wages to 
decline. So far as the number of natives employed in mining is 
concerned, there is a slight increase over the 1932 figures. 


A comparison of the figures for 1932 with those for 1933 reveals 
that decreases took place in the numbers employed in the building 
trade, agriculture, railways, and in Government service, while there 
were slight increases in manufactures, mining, and domestic ser- 
vice. There is a drop of 11 per cent. in the number engaged in 
agriculture, 11 per cent. in the building trade, 19 per cent. in 
Government service, and 34 per cent. on railway works. 


The engaging of labour by the various recruiting organizations 
has come to a complete standstill, and the Rhodesian Native 
T.abour Bureau, which recruited natives for work in Southern 
Rhodesia, has gone out of business. In July the Southern 
Rhodesia Government asked that natives should be informed that 
there were few prospects of employment in that territory, and 
numbers who have travelled south in the hope of obtaining work 
returned unsuccessful to their homes. 


As the years pass on and experience is obtained it becomes more 
possible to assess the reaction of industrial employment upon the 
social life of the people and upon the tribal system. It has been 
observed that the flow of labour is seasonal and the supply 
fluctuates on parallel lines from month to month; the greater 
numter coming out in the lean months when the food supply in 
the villages is running low, and returning home about the harvest 
time. It is also worthy of note that there is a definitely per- 
ceptible inferiority in the physique of the labour that offers 
itself voluntarily compared with labour recruited through recog- 
nized labour agencies. The number of desertions from work 
has fallen to a negligible figure, and while this is no doubt 
largely due to the fact that work is difficult to obtain, it is 
also accounted for by the fact that the general conditions of 
employment have improved during recent years. 

It is difficult to estimate the effect of the economic conditions in 
the territory on the native community. The people in the reserves 
and in native areas are self-supporting and do not suffer the 
discomforts and privations which follow lean years in highly in- 
dustrialized communities. The possession of money is not at the 
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present time a very vital matter to the bulk of the African popula- 
tion, but the meeting of tax obligations during the past year has 
been a severe strain for many and there has been little or no balance 
left over for the acquisition of simple luxuries. 

Africans in employment receive, in addition to their pay, either 
a cash allowance in lieu of rations or food in accordance with a 
scale laid down by law. The staple diet of the African ig meal 
obtained from cereals, but meat, salt, and vegetables are also 
issued to employees. The cost of the minimum monthly ration 
varies from about 9s. in the towns to about 4s. to 6s. in country 
areas. Wages on the mines have altered very little, but in agricul- 
ture and most of the trades there is a tendency towards a lower rate, 
which in the case of manual labour has been reduced from 10s. to 
7s. 6d. and from 7s. 6d. to 6s. in some areas. 


Wages range as follows :— 


Clerks : from £2 to £7 per month. 

Artisans : from 30s. to £4 per month. 

Labourers : Mines surface from 17s. 6d. to 22s, 6d. per month. 
Mines underground from 30s. to 37s. 6d. per month. 
Agriculture from 6s. to 10s. per month. 
Railways from 12s. 6d. to 20s. per month. 
Roads from 10s. to 15s. per month. 

The cost of living for Europeans is governed mainly by the cost 
of transport. Transport charges, even in the case of places on the 
railway, add considerably to the price of commodities. When trans- 
port by motor or other means is necessary, as it is in the case of 
places off the line of rail, the average price is still further increased. 

The average price of various commodities is as follows :— 


Average. 

s. d. 
Bread, per Ib. loaf . 0 8 
Local flour (1st grade), per ‘b. 0 7 
Patna rice, per lb. 07 
Mazawatta tea, per Ib. ... 3811 
Sugar (white granulated), per Ib. . 0 7 
Coffee (av. loose and tinned), aa 1b. 27 
Butter, per Ib. 3 0 
Bacon, per lb. ee 2 7 
Eggs (European farms), per ‘doz. 2 8 
Eggs (native), per doz. 10 
Milk, per pint 0 4 
Beef, per lb. 0 9} 
Soap (Sunlight), per packet 2 3 
Kerosense, tin of 4 gallons 17 5 
Motor spirit (Shell), per gallon 38 6 


The cost of clothing is approximately 75 per cent. higher than 
European prices, 
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IX._EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 


For the education of European children there were, in 1933, con- 
trolled schools at Livingstone, Choma, Mazabuka, Lusaka, Broken 
Hill, Bwana Mkubwa, Ndola, Luanshya, and Nkana offering 
primary education up to Standard VII, with the additional subjects, 
Latin, French, and Algebra in Standards VI and VII and Geometry 
in Standard VII. There were schools at Mulendema, Silver Rest, 
Tara, and Fort Jameson (the last two for part of the year only), 
offering primary education up to Standard V. All these schools 
were under Government management, the tuition fees varying from 
7s. 6d. to £1 17s. 6d. per quarter. The Convent School, Broken 
Hill, offering education up to the standard of the Southern Rhodesia 
Junior Certificate Examination, and Mrs. Jeffrey’s school at Fort 
Jameson were controlled schools but under private management. 
During the year a number of small uncontrolled schools also 
Temained open. 


Boarding accommodation was available for girls at the Beit 
School, Choma, and for boys at the Codrington School, Mazabuka, 
the boarding fees being £12 10s. per quarter, and for boys and girls 
at Lusaka School, the boarding fees being £9 per quarter, all three 
being under Government management, and at the Convent School, 
Broken Hill, under private management. 


Forty-seven teachers were employed in the controlled schools 
under Government management, the enrolment at the end of 1933 
being 880, a decrease of 92 compared with the 1932 figures. In 
addition, 71 children were attending controlled schools under private 
management and 62 were receiving education through the 
Southern Rhodesia correspondence classes. 


Education for natives in Northern Rhodesia is still mainly pro- 
vided through the agency of mission societies. These, however, 
receive financial support from Government and professional guid- 
ance from the inspecting officers of the Native Education 
Department. 


Fourteen of the mission societies operating in the country main- 
tain village elementary schools, boys’ and girls’ boarding schools, 
and teacher training institutions recognized as eligible for Govern- 
ment grants. A total sum of £13,561 was directly distributed 
amongst them in recurrent grants during the financial year. This 
amount included a grant of £1,000 from the Beit Railway Trustees, 
£250 from the Carnegie Corporation, and £1,560 from the Barotse 
National Fund, the latter being distributed among three societies 
carrying on educational work on Barotseland. 
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Recurrent expenditure on Native Education during the financi! : 
period 1st April to 31st December, 1933, amounted to :— 
| 


£ 
From Government Revenue wes dea due 18,246 
Beit Railway Trust oo ers atk ae 1,750 
Carnegie Corporation... ee tee a 810 
£20,806 


Recurrent expenditure on education under the Barotse Trust Fund 
for the financial year 1933-34 was approximately £4,580. | 
Since the year 1929 the sum of £13,800, generously granted by 
the Beit Railway Trustees, has been spent on building and equij- 
ping the Jeanes, Normal and Middle-Elementary Schools at Mazs- 
buka. In connection with the establishment of the Native Trade: 
School at Lusaka, buildings to the value of £7,000 have beea 

erected during 1932 and 1933 by means of appropriations from Loan 
funds. A further sum of £1,610 was granted to mission societies 
for schools buildings. : | 

Owing to the growth of an inspectorate during the last few years, 
it is becoming possible to carry out more frequent inspections and 
to ensure that the moneys paid by Government are being utilized 
satisfactorily and that a steady improvement in the standard of 
education is being maintained. 

Fifty-four African teachers passed the written part of the Govern- 
ment Certificate Examinations during the year. There are nov 
427 natives who have passed the written section of the examina 
tion and 330 who have been given certificates after inspection of 
their practical work. 

Two hundred and ninety-four male and 20 female students 
are now attending teacher training courses in training schools of 
are in middle schools preparatory to entering definite training _ 
courses. Annual returns, however, show that the Government and 
the mission societies employed on 31st December, 1933, some 
1,819 teachers in 1,707 schools and sub-grade schools. The 
majority of these teachers must still be classed as catechists of 
evangelists in charge of so-called ‘‘ bush ’’ schools and have never 
had an adequate course of professional training. 

Approximately 450 certificated teachers were in the service of 
missions at the end of the year and qualified for the Government 
grant-in-aid. 

One hundred and twenty-three European teachers and 45 Euro 
pean technical instructors were engaged in native education dunng 
the year. 

Seventeen Europeans and 17 African teachers and instructors, 
including the staff of the Barotse National School, comprised the 
staff of the Native Education Department. | 

Returns, which must be regarded as approximate, show that 
13,290 boys and 6,205 girls attended recognized schools, while 
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ughly 58,000 children attended sub-grade schools. Seven hundred 
upils are at present attending Government elementary and middle 
‘-hools including the Barotse National School which is maintained 
atirely by the Barotse National Trust Fund. It is estimated that 
1ere are about 250,000 children of school age in Northern Rhodesia. 
The foregoing figures give some idea of the magnitude of the 
isk of improving the standard of village elementary education to 
‘hich Government and mission societies are devoting themselves. 
‘he Jeanes Training School, established by Government at 
Tazabuka, is an important and effective agent in the work. At 
resent there are 21 selected mission teachers being trained as 
eanes teachers. Their wives also receive training in hygiene, 
hild-welfare, and domestic subjects such as cooking, sewing, etc. 

At Mbereshi (London Missionary Society) women teachers are 
yeing trained along Jeanes lines. A grant of £500 per year is given 
owards the cost of their training, half being borne by Government 
ind half by the Carnegie Corporation. There are twenty girls’ 
»oarding schools subsidized by Government, with an enrolment of 
\pproximately 500 pupils. Domestic and vocational training is an 
important feature of the curricula of these girls’ schools. 

Boys receive training as carpenters, masons, and bricklayers at 
the Barotse National School, at Mbereshi (London Missionary 
Society), and to a lesser degree at several other mission stations. 
The Government Trade School for the training of carpenters, 
masons, and bricklayers at Lusaka will be opened early in 1934. 

Government has also established an elementary and middle 
boarding school for boys at Mazabuka and elementary and middle 
co-educational schools at Ndola and Kasama. The Government 
Normal School at Mazabuka trains teachers for Government 
requirements and for the smaller missions which have no training 
schools of their own. 

The proportion of recurrent expenditure (including grants from 
Trust funds) on native education to the total expenditure of the 
territory was at the rate, of 3-9 per cent.; the amount spent per 
head of native population on native education was approximately 
4:86d., but it must be borne in mind that much the greater part 
of native education is carried out by the various missions, and it 

is impossible to compute with any accuracy what their educational 
services represent in terms of monetary expenditure. If it were 
possible to arrive at such a sum, the figure of 4:86d. given above 
would be very largely increased. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 
Railways. 

The Railway from Southern Rhodesia via the Victoria Falls to 
the Belgian Congo passes through North-Western Rhodesia and 
branch lines serving the Roan Antelope, Nkana, and Mufulira 
copper mines radiate from the main line at Ndola. Three through 
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passenger trains, on which dining cars and sleeping accommodi- 
tion are available, run weekly in each direction over the main line. 
In addition, local mixed trains with second-class and native accom- 
modation run daily in each direction between Livingstone and 
Ndola. No dining-cars are attached to these latter trains, but 
stops are made at a convenient place sufficiently long to allow 
of passengers taking a meal at the local hotel. In addition to 
these, a regular goods-train service is in operation for the convey- 
ance of goods and mineral traffic, and loads of 1,300 tons in the 
northward direction are regularly obtained over long sections by 
these latter trains. 

Transport to stations in the Barotse valley is by barge along the 
Zambezi river, but for rapid transport light aeroplanes are now 
being used to Mongu, where there is a Government aerodrome. 
There is no sleeping accommodation on the barges, which are made 
fast to the river bank for the night whilst travellers camp on shore. 


_ Roads. 

The roads of the territory are of earth with the exception of the 
portion of the Great North road which runs from the Victoria 
Falls to Livingstone—a distance of some eight miles—which is 
bitumen-surfaced. 

The arterial road system consists of three main routes, viz., the 
Great North road from Livingstone, which runs adjacent to the 
railway as far as Kapiri Mposhi (460 miles) where it turns north- 
east to Abercorn and Mpulungu on Lake Tanganyika, a total dis- 
tance of 982 miles. The principal towns and Government stations 
on this route are Kalomo, Choma, Mazabuka, Lusaka, Broken Hill. 
Mpika, Kasama, and Abercorn. At Mpulungu the lake steamer 
connects with Kigoma on the Tanganyika Railway. 

The Congo Border road branches off from Kapiri Mposhi and 
traverses the copper belt, Bwana Mkubwa, Ndola, Nkana, Nchanga. 
and Solwezi being the principal town passed en route. From 
Solwezi this road turns south and passing through Kasempa and 
Mumbwa joins the Great North road again 45 miles south of 
Broken Hill. The length of the Congo Border road is 650 miles. 

The Great East road leaves the Great North road at Lusaka ard 
proceeds to Fort Jameson and the Nyasaland border, where it 
connects up with the Nyasaland road system. The distance to 
Fort Jameson is 384 miles and this town is 12 miles from the 
Nyasaland border. 

In addition to the above main routes, 4,900 miles of secondary 
roads connect the settled areas and Government stations throughout 
the territory. 

The roads generally are passable for traffic during nine months 
of the year, but during the rainy season from December to April 
traffic is restricted to 7,000 Ib. gross loading. 

The arterial roads have, with the exception of the Congo Border 
road, been bridged and culverted with permanent structures. On 
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he Great East road the Luangwa Bridge, 850 ft. long, was com- 
rleted in November, 1933, and opened to traffic. This bridge 
vas presented by the Beit Trust. 

On other roads, water-ways are crossed by bush timber bridges. 
\ number of pontoons are provided at other major river crossings, 
‘or the use of which the Government charges a moderate fee. 

Travellers can be accommodated at hotels and rest-houses at 
suitable points on all the arterial road systems. 


. Postal. 
The following statistical table shows a triennial comparison of 
correspondence dealt with :— 





Received. 
1933 1932 1931 
Letters 2,102,828 2,541,422 3,472,612 
Post Cards 49,764 47,684 83,554 
Newspapers . on on 507,598 1,266,228 916,764 
Bookpackets ... wee wee 650,468 ues 831,376 
Parcels ove ee ees 45,448 50,216 67,184 
Registered articles bs 72,982 91,676 
3,356,106 3,978,630 5,463,166 
* Included above. 
Despatched. 
1933 1932 1931 
Letters see oes aes 1,889,342 2,436,070 3,292,220 
Post Cards ... woe one 28,470 59,852 80,600 
Newspapers ... ext Me 75,603 169,728 
Bookpackets... 9... ae 340,574 480,610 416,052 
Parcels we a6 17,706 13,104 19,760 
Registered articles ... =... 87,464 _ 80,694 123,604 
2,439,164 3,070,330 4,101,864 


The volume of undelivered correspondence dealt with in the 
Returned Letter Office was 17,179, as compared with 27,369 in 
1932. 

Business transacted during the year as compared with the two 
preceding years is shown in the appended table. 





























1933 1932 1931 

£ £ £ 
Stamps sold aed ao 21,936 21,331 22,723 
Money Orders issued a 33,623 32,056 74,967 
Postal Orders issued ae 35,485 33,886 47,715 
69,108 65,942 122,682 
Money Orders paid ... aa 20,915 29,774 31,409 
Postal Orders paid on 10,655 10,910 16,330 
31,570 40,684 47,739 











TorTaL ae toe 100,678 106,626 170,421 
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“ Cash-on-delivery” parcels. 


1933 1932 1931 
Number fas ois +. 7,783 7,803 8,436 
Value ... oe eee «+ £17,288 £19,111 £22,904 
Average value per parcel... £2-2 £2-4 £2-7 
Telegraphs. 


The main telegraph route runs beside the railway from the 
Victoria Falls Bridge to the Congo Border, with branches from 
Ndola to Luanshya, Ndola to Nkana and thence to Mufulira. Fort 

’ Jameson is connected with the Nyasaland system; Kasama and 
Abercorn with the Tanganyika system. 


The volume and value of traffic handled was as follows :— 


: 1933 1932 1931 
Paid telegrams... ace 49,265 65,634 103,495 
Official telegrams ... aoe 16,262 22,336 23,218 
Number of words ... Ase 859,204 1,097,004 1,648,791 
Delivered es or 58,060 77,826 110,800 
Re-transmissions ... ate 108,902 (248,272 400,726 
Net revenue ah ot £8,001 £9,621 £16,084 

Telephones. 


(a) Exchanges.—Automatic telephone exchanges were opened for 
public service at Luanshya, on 18th May, and Mazabuka, on Ist 
November. A temporary automatic exchange was installed at 
Lusaka on 21st August and the permanent automatic exchange 
was completed on the 31st December. 


A small manual exchange was opened at Choma on &th 
September and a temporary manual exchange at the temporary 
Government offices, New Lusaka, on 13th February. 

A small number of public subscribers were connected with the 
Nkana Mine exchange, and similar facilities were offered at 
Mufulira and Bwana Mkubwa. 

(b) Trunk Communication.--During 1931 and 1932 the revenue 
from exchange rentals included payments by Government depart- 
ments. Free service was granted from the Ist April, 1933. No 
charge is made for Government trunk calls. 


Revenue. 
1933 1932 1931 
£ £ £ 
Exchange rentals* ... ce 2,987 3,332 1,521 
Call office and trunk fees... 2,058 941 277 
Miscellaneous ae aes. 83 12 - 
£6,128 $4,285 £1,798 








* Excluding rentals due by Government Departments. 
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Wireless. 


(a) Aeronautical Services.—Aeronautical wireless stations have 
been installed at Mpika and Broken Hill for radiocommunication 
services principally in connection with the Imperial Airways Cape 
to Cairo Air Route. Both are equipped for point-to-point com- 
munication by means of short-wave emissions and for communica- 
tion with aircraft in flight, on a wave-length of 900 metres. 


(b) Internal and International Services.—In addition to aero- 
nautical radiocommunication services, Broken Hill and Mpika 
maintain a public service, as Mpika is otherwise isolated. Short- 
wave stations have been installed at Abercorn, Livingstone, Mongu, 
and Fort Jameson. 

International communication is maintained by Broken Hill with 
the contiguous territories of Tanganyika, Southern Rhodesia, 
Uganda, and the Union of South Africa. 

Revenue is included in telegraph revenue. 


ae Civil Aviation. 


Considerable progress has been made in air communications in 
Northern Rhodesia since the last report was published and this is 
in a great measure due to the generosity of the Beit Trustees, who 
authorized a further sum of money during the year for the establish- 
ment of additional aerodromes and landing grounds throughout the 
territory. 

The four main air routes are as follows :— 

(1) Livingstone to Mongu via the Zambezi River, on the 
banks of which emergency landing grounds have been 
established at Sesheke, Senanga, and Sioma. 

(2) Livingstone to Ndola with aerodromes at Kalomo, 
Mazabuka, Kafue, Lusaka, Chisamba, Broken Hill, Kapiri 
Mposhi, and Ndola. 

(3) Lusaka to Fort Jameson with landing grounds at Hot 
Springs, Rufunsa Valley, Beit Bridge, and two more which 
are yet to be constructed between the Beit Bridge and Fort 
Jameson. 


(4) Imperial Airway route from Broken Hill to the 
Tanganyika border with aerodromes at Broken Hill, Kanona, 
Mtuga, Mpika, Shiwa Ngandu, Chinsali, and Isoka, and 
emergency landing grounds at Ndabala, Kalonje, and 
Mwinimpanza. 

The Broken Hill aerodrome is equipped with a hangar, work- 
shops, and long and short-wave wireless stations. 

Short-wave wireless stations are also established at Mpika, 
Abercorn, and Mongu. All aerodromes and landing grounds have 
been maintained in first-class condition throughout the year and 
are capable of receiving practically all types of aircraft. 
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Aerodromes are also established at Abercorn, Mvwinilunga. 
Kalabo, and Mumbwa, and it is very possible that this number 
will be increased in the coming year. There is also an emergenct 
landing ground at Leopard’s Hill which is midway between Broken 
Hill and the Southern Rhodesia border on the Imperial Airways 
route. The service of the Imperial Airways Limited has run with 
regularity throughout the year and there have been few occasions 
when, owing to adverse weather conditions, air-liners have been 
behind schedule. 

The introduction of the Atalanta monoplane type of air-liner in 
place of the Hercules biplanes took place in January as part of the 
programme for accelerating service between London and Cape 
Town. 

North-bound liners now spend the night at Broken Hill instead 
of Salisbury. 

The Northern Aviation Company Limited sold their only machine 
to the Syndicat des Transports Aeriens of Elisabethville, and thi: 
Company now run an air-mail service between Elisabethville and 
Broken Hill to coincide with the arrival of the Imperial Airways 
machines at the latter place. 

At the end of the year there were no private companies operating 
in Northern Rhodesia. 


XI._BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


The Standard Bank of South Africa Limited and Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) operate in the territory, with 
branches or agencies at the more important centres. The total 
deposits at these banks at 31st December, 1933, amounted to 
£764,224 as compared with £938,219 at the end of the previous 
year, a decrease of over 18 per cent. The Post Office Saving: 
Bank deposits amounted to £15,890 at 3lst December, 1933, a 
compared with £13,365 at the end of the previous year. 

There is no Land or Agricultural Bank in the territory. 

The Bank Notes and Coinage Ordinance, 1931, Bank Notes and 
Coinage (Amendment) Ordinance, 1932, and Proclamation No. 3 
of 1933 prescribe as legal tender at par throughout the territory 
(a) Bank of England notes, (b) bank notes issued by the Standard 
Bank of South Africa Limited and Barclays Bank (Dominion. 
Colonial and Overseas) at their offices at Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, (c) the standard coinage in use in England, and (d) silver 
coinage of Southern Rhodesia, for any amount not exceeding £2 
sterling in value. The enactment of the first Ordinance on 12th 
October, 1931, marked the departure of Northern Rhodesia from 
the gold standard of currency. 

The English standards of weights and measures are in force. 
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XII.—_ PUBLIC WORKS. 


Owing to the general economic situation, only a small amount 
of building work under the Loan programme was undertaken during 
the year. The following is a brief summary of the major works 
completed or under construction :— 

Abercorn.—A wireless station was completed departmentally 
and is working satisfactorily. 

Fort Jameson.—Two residential houses were completed 
departmentally. 

Lusaka.—A post office which had been commenced in the 
previous year was completed by contract early in this year. 

Livingstone.—A maternity home provided by the generosity 
of the Beit Railway Trust was completed by contract early 
in the year. 

Mazabuka.—A repeater station in connection with the tele- 
phone service was completed departmentally. 

Muwinilunga.—An administrative office was completed by 
contract, the materials being supplied to the builder by 
Government. 

Namwaila.—One residential house and a court-house were 
completed departmentally, and two existing houses were 
renovated departmentally. y 

Balovale.—A residential house was completed by contract, 
the materials being supplied to the builder by Government. 

Kasama.—Three residential houses-were undertaken depart- 
mentally. Two were completed and the third is due for com- 
pletion early in the New Year. 

Fort Rosebery.—An administrative office was completed and 
three existing houses renovated, all the work being carried out 
departmentally. 

It will be noted that most of the work undertaken this 
year was carried out departmentally, as the work was on out- 
stations away from the railway line. 

Lusaka (New Capital).—Fifteen residential houses were 
completed having been commenced in the previous year. 

Four other residential houses of a large type together with 
six blocks of flats, each containing eight flats, were let to 
contract and are all due for completion next year. 


Communications. 


The improvement of the Great North road between Livingstone 
and Lake Mpulungu by the installation of bridges, culverts and 
deviations was completed by the end of 1933 except for some bridge 
and deviation work in the vicinity of Kalomo. 
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A further 47 miles of road improvement was completed in 1%: 
making 67 miles in all, on the Congo Border road between Niu | 
and Nchanga, and permanent bridges and culverts have been cv: 
structed between Kapiri Mposhi and Solwezi. 

On the Great East road all bridges and culverts between Lus:: 
and Fort Jameson and from Fort Jameson to the Nyasaland borie 
have been completed, including the 850-ft. bridge over &: 
Luangwa river, presented to the territory by the Beit Trust. 

The bridge and culverting programme on the arterial roai: 
started in 1931 was completed by the end of 1933, with the excei- 
tion of a short length of the Congo Border road between Solve: 
and Wangwa G.N. road, 78 steel bridges and 362 culverts, bes 
numerous permanent drifts and watersplashes, being constructed. 


XII.—JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. : 


Justice is administered by the High Court of Northern Rhodes: 
and by the Magistrates’ and Native Commissioners’ Courts subje¢ 
to appeal to and review by the High Court. : 

During the year, the High Court dealt with 158 civil matters 
as against 160 in the preceding year, and heard nine actions and 
twelve appeals. Sixteen petitions in bankruptcy were presented 
Sessions were held during the year at points along the line of mi: 
way in April and October. Seventeen criminal cases came befor 
the Court exclusive of reviews of judgments in the lower Courts: 
these latter numbered 349, involving 578 convictions of one or mott 
persons, of which 401 were approved, 90 quashed, 19 altered, * 
referred back and subsequently approved, and one referred back ani 
subsequently quashed; in the remaining 28 cases the accused weT 
bound over. 











Native Courts. 

The Native Courts Ordinance was passed at the same time as thé 
Native Authority Ordinance and was, like the latter Ordinance. 
applied to all the territory, with the exception of Barotseland, 3 
from Ist April, 1930. : 

Native Courts are established and constituted by the Governo’ 
and are of two grades. In addition to administering native law a | 
custom, in so far as such is not repugnant to natural justice 4% 
morality, they are given power under the Native Court Rules © 
try certain offences against the laws of the territory. Their powe 
to inflict punishment is strictly limited and the Magistrates at! 
Native Commissioners’ Courts have jurisdiction to revise and I 
view their judgments, and in certain instances to order the re-trial 
of a case. District Officers may sit as assessors in such Courts. 

The Governor has the power to suspend and dismiss member. 
and Provincial Commissioners have a similar power, subject tc} — 
report being made to the Governor on each occasion that it !§ 
exercised. 
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The general conduct of the Native Courts has been satisfactory 
and the progress made is encouraging. Disputes and offences 
appear to be dealt with adequately and judgments given in accord- 
ance with native custom. 


Police. 

The total number of cases dealt with by the police during 1933 
was 9,337, a decrease of 1,173 under the figures for 1932, made 
up as follows :— 

Decrease in Offences by Europeans.—Common Law, 104; 
Statute Law, 313. 

Decrease in Offences by Natives.—Common Law, 129; Statute 
Law, 627. 

The figures quoted below will indicate the number of more 
serious cases dealt with as compared with 1932 :— 





Total. 

Crime. Europeans. Natives. 1933 1932 
Affray ... & 4 130 134 149 
Arson aes 1 15 16 24 
Assault, Common 19 141 160 223 
Assault O.A.B.H. 9 115 124 163 
Indecent Assault. _ 17 17 22 
Indecent Curiosity _ 3 3 16 
Burglary .. 1 159 160 94 
Embezzlement a 1 _ 1 1 
Forgery and Uttering ... 5 31 36 197 
Fraud and False Pretences 18 21 39 97 
Housebreaking and Theft 2 195 197 185 
Theft (all forms) aoe 21 1,014 1,036 1,034 
Manslaughter 3 18 21 17 
Murder... _- 19 19 24 
Attempted Murder = 1 1 14 
Perjury 2 3 5 11 
Rape and ‘Attempted Rape _ 14 14 27 
Robbery . = 9 9 1 
Assaults on “Police 1 17 18 23 
Indecent Exposure _ 2 2 4 
Extortion ar = 1 1 5 
Incest _ 1 1 1 


There figures inelade only thane cases taken to Court by the 
police. 

Although there was a general decrease in the number of cases, 
there was an increase in the number taken at Livingstone and 
Lusaka stations ; there was also an increase in burglary and house- 
breaking offences. 

It was found necessary to carry out further retrenchments of 
both European and native personnel during the year, and several 
senior European non-commissioned officers retired and were not 
replaced. 

There was a distinct decrease in the total number of cases taken 
during the year 1933. This is no doubt due to the closing of 
certain stations at the end of 1932 and during 1933. 
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Prisons. 

There are five central prisons in the territory, situated at Living- 
stone, Broken Hill, Kasama, Mongu, and Fort Jameson, and loa! 
prisons are in existence at all other Government stations. ‘hes 
total 28 and were placed under the control of the Commissioner of 
Prisons as from the Ist April, 1933. 

Committals to all prisons during the year were as follows :— 


Commitials. 

Livingstone Central Prison... Re CA errr eS) 
Broken Hill ... use is ay bee «1,034 
Fort Jameson... ae eee ies on wee 351 
Mongu ... te on tas we on a 363 
Kasama is re aoe 3a¢ soa ses 251 
All local prisons... ois as le .- 10,415 

Total ... vs 18,527 


The daily average number of pmisoners for all prisons wa 
1,382°69. 

The daily average of sick prisoners was 78°87. : 

Two natives were executed during the year, as against five in 
1932. 

There were twenty-two deaths from natural causes in 1933. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 

During the year under review Sessions of the Legislative Council 
were held in March, August, and November. In all, 44 Ordinance: 
were passed, of which 31 were amendments to the existing law. 

The more important Ordinances are :— 

Arbitration. (No. 3 of 1933.) 

Bank Notes and Coinage (Amendment). (No. 24 of 1933.) 
Criminal Procedure Code. (No. 23 of 1933.) 
Dangerous Drugs (Amendment). (No. 31 of 1933.) 
Emergency Tax. (No. 15 of 1933.) 

High Court. (No. 18 of 1933.) 

Juvenile Offenders. (No. 41 of 1933.) 

Legislative Council (Amendment). (No. 34 of 1933.) 
Motor Traffic (Amendment) (No. 2.) (No. 33 of 1933.) 
Native Tax (Amendment). (No. 39 of 1933.) 
Northern Rhodesia Police. (No. 44 of 1983.) ° 
Repatriation. (No. 13 of 1933.) 

Subordinate Courts. (No. 36 of 1933.) 

Of the principal ordinances, the Criminal Procedure Code, the 
High Court Ordinance, and the Subordinate Courts Ordinance at 
important new laws affecting the judiciary. The Procedure Code 
almost identical with that recently enacted in the East African 
Dependencies, and its enactment in this territory necessitated 
many amendments to the existing Courts Ordinances that the latter 
were re-cast and the opportunity taken of bringing them up to date. 
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The Arbitration Ordinance embodies the provisions of the Arbi- 
ration Act of“1889 and the Geneva 1923 Protocol on arbitration and 
927 Convention on foreign arbitral awards. The Emergency Tax 
Yrdinance imposes, for one year only, a graduated tax on gross 
eceipts. The Juvenile Offenders Ordinance makes provisions, on 
he lines of the Children and Young Persons Act, for the treatment 
*f juvenile offenders. The Northern Rhodesia Police Ordinance is 
onsequential upon the recent separation of the military and police 
ranches of the Northern Rhodesia Police. The Repatriation 
)rdinance enables the Governor-in-Council to repatriate persons who 
Ye unemployed and for whom there is no prospect of employment. 

Of the amendment Ordinances, the Bank Notes and Coinage 
)rdinance (No. 24) provides that small denomination coins which 
he Southern Rhodesia Government propose to issue shall be legal 
ender within Northern Rhodesia; the Motor Traffic Ordinance 
‘No. 33) provides for the issue of circular licences on the English 

- nodel instead of the system of metal discs formerly in force in the 
erritory ; the Native Tax Ordinance (No. 39) extends the existing 
yovision for payment in grain or stock to ‘‘ other produce ’’; the 
Dangerous Drugs Ordinance (No. 31) gives effect to the Geneva 
Convention of July, 1931, for limiting the manufacture and regulat- 

‘ing the distribution of narcotic drugs; and the Legislative Council 
Ordinance (No. 34) provides that a candidiate for election shall make 
a deposit of £50 which shall be forfeited if he does not poll the 
requisite number of votes. 

The more important subsidiary legislation is as follows :— 

Government 
Notice. 
Air Navigation (Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territorics) (No. 36) 
(Amendment) Order, 1932. 


Arbitration (Foreign Awards) No. 1 O:der, 1930 ee ae (No. 74) 
” a ts No.2 ,, a ees eae se (No. 74) 
3 ie » Nol , 1931 2 Lie MEE SNot ad) 
” ” ” No.2 » 5 ees aes vee (No. 74) 
s ve ar aNOnS* (cy @ du. ida.” “nds (S084) 
a i Nora Boy Si) Sends, ee ANon74) 


Cattle Diseases Ordinance (Cap. 87) — 

Cattle Disewses (Prohibited Imports) (Bechuanaland) Regulations (No. 9) 

Cattle Diseases (Prohibited Imports) (Bechuanaland) Regulations (No. 157) 
Schedule amended. 

Cattle Diseases (Prohibited Imports) (Union of South Africa) (No. 32) 
Regulations. 

Cattle Diseases (Prohibited Imports) (Union of South Africa) (No. 156) 
(Amendment) Regulations. 


Foot and Mouth Disease Regulations ve aS w» (No. 143) 

” a; » (Amendment) Regulations aes we (No. 159) 
Control of Dogs Ordinance (Cap. 89) — 

Control of Dogs Regulations .. ee tee one (No. 1) 

” » (Amendment) Regulations... a aa ae (No. 26) 


” 3 fd No. 2 Regulations .. ene see (No. 117) 
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Government 
Notice. 
Customs and Excise Duties Ordinance, 1931— 
Customs Agreement Southern Rhodesia... (No. 94) 
” Union of South Africa: “Amendment ‘of (No. Hd) 
“Annexure. 

Customs and Excise Duties (Rebates, Refunds and Suspensions) (No. I) 

(Amendment) Regulations. 


Customs and Excise Duties (Rebates, Refunds and Suspensions) (No. 140) 
(Amendment) (No. 2) Regulations. 


Customs and Excise Duties (Suspensions) Regulations Bes «- (No. 115} 

Customs and Excise Regulations ... nde wee (No. 177) 
Extradition and Fugitive Offenders Ordinance (Cap. 9)- _ 

Application to Kingdom of Iraq__... ae oes «+ (No. 12) 

a 1 Portuguese Republic Sed ots ae a. (No. 138) 
Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881 — 

The Cochin State (Fugitive Offenders) Order in pecan 1933 ... (No. 160) 
High Court Ordinance (Cap. 18) High Court Rules... a (No. 193) 
Plant Pests and Diseases Ordinance, 1931— 

Importation of Plants Regulations .. (No. 2) 

Citrus Importation (Mocambique) Prohibition Regulations (No. 66) 





Plant Pests and Diseases (Coffee) Regulations... wee (No. 152} 


Public Health Ordinance (Cap. 96)— 
Infectious Diseases—Prohibited Imports Japanese Shaving (No. 200) 


Brushes. 
Regulation of Railways Ordinance (Cap. praia 
Railways By-Laws... ston geet wee wee (No. 189} 
Telegraphs Ordinance (Cap. 141)— 
Telegraph Regulations oe ties aes fie eed. sees) {CNOX210) 


Orders in Council. 


Air Navigation (Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories) (No. 38) 
(Amendment) Order, 1932. 

Northern Rhodesia (Native Reserves) Amendment Order in Council, (No. 81) 
1933. 

Northern Rhodesia (Native Reserves) Amendment Order (No. 2) in (No. 119) 
Council, 1933. 


Northern Rhodesia Order in Council, 1924— 
Boundaries of the Awemba and Luangwa Provinces, amend- (No. 139) 


ment of. 
Boundaries of the Batoka Province, amendment of a «. (No. 149) 
Magisterial Districts and Courts, revocation of ... (No. 202) 
Rules relating to High Court and Magistrates’ Courta, revocation of (No. 178) 
The Cochin State (Fugitive Offenders) Order in Council, 1933 wee (No. 160) 


There is no factory legislation and no legislative provisions for 
sickness, old age, etc. 

As regards compensation for accidents, the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Ordinance, Chapter 121 of the Revised Edition of the Laws. 
isa comprehensive enactment which follows generally the principle: 
of the English Act and applies to non-natives only. Provision for 
natives is contained in Part VI of the Employment of Natives 
Ordinance, Chapter 62 of the Revised Edition of the Laws of 
Northern Rhodesia. 
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XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


The revenue and expenditure for the past seven years have 
en :— 





Expenditure. Total 

Year. Revenue. Recurrent. Extraordinary. Expenditure. 
£ £ £ £ 

26-27 421,035 421,584 33,867 455,451 
27-28, 474,683 475,175 43,631 518,806 
128-29 541,606 496,399 28,769 525,168 
129-30 672,289 532,367 22,160 554,527 
30-31 830,254 668,083 36,903 704,986 
931-32 856,376 793,798 26,258 820,056 
932 + 649,638 777,280 13,216 790,506 
933 eee ve 718,283 773,985 4,894 778,879 


These figures exclude repayments to the Imperial Exchequer of 
rrants-in-aid received in 1924-25 and 1925-26. 

Loan expenditure on capital development amounted to :— 
£566,801 at 31st March, 1931. : 
£1,216,681 at 31st March, 1932. 
£1,475,130 at 3lst December, 1932. 
£1,821,123 at 3lst December, 1933. 

The public debt consists of £1,250,000 5 per cent. inscribed stock 

1950-70 issued in 1932 and £1,097,000 34 per cent. inscribed stock 
1955-65 issued in 1933. 


The assets of the territory at the 3lst December, 1933, consisted 
of :— 


£ 
Cash ae ie ae rae ws 3: 541,805 
Investments ae 22,310 
Advances pending the receipt ‘of grants from 
Beit Railway Trust ... ne big see 17,931 
Sundry debtors... se a ee =“ 29 381 
Stores oe Ree oe ie tan nate 36,400 
£647 827 
The liabilities were :— 
£: 
Post Office Savings Bank sepa Om 25 ve 15,924 
Native Reserves Fund ... ag a 10,397 
Sundry creditors ... 62,118 
Northern Rhodesia 3} per cent. Loan 1955-65 
unexpended balance... " ‘ 424,851 
513,290 
Surplus assets... ni oe 134,537 





£647 827 
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The main headings of taxation and yields during 1933 were a 
follows :— 


£ 
Licences... a see ee ite 2S, 33,878 
Native Tax weg ae aay ak ae 104,343 
Stamp Duties... ve a ee ie 7,545 
Customs and Excise Duties ... ae fe 204,018 
Income Tax sts ae is bee ad 88,903 
£438 687 


Licence fees are principally derived from trading, vehicles. arms, 
shooting of game, sale of liquor, and prospecting of minerals. 


The annual native tax rates and the yields in 1933 are as 
follows :— 
£ 

Barotse Province (excluding Balovale district) 

—12s. 6d. 10,748 
Barotse Province (Balovale district)—7s. 6d. 
Eastern Provinces—10s. 
Western Provinces—12s. 6d. 93,595 
Alien natives—12s, 6d. 


£104,343 

The tax is increased automatically by 1s. if not paid within nine 
months of the date on which it is due. All male natives are liable 
to pay one tax annually if they have reached eighteen years of age 
and are not indigent by reason of age, disease, or such other cause 
as the District Officer may accept. Women and children are not 
liable and there is no tax on additional huts or on plural wives. It 
is not the practice to enforce payment on local natives who have 
been absent from the territory for periods exceeding twelve months 
if they are able to produce a tax receipt from an adjoining territory 
for that period and if they have not cultivated lands locally. The 
persons liable to tax are recorded in registers compiled under the 
supervision of District Officers. Collection is direct by officials of 
the Government and not by Native Authorities. Recovery for 
default is by distress through the Courts. The tax may be accepted 
in grain or stock or other produce at the discretion of the District 
Officer, but the practice is rare. The law does not impose labour 
in lieu of tax. Thirty per cent. of the Barotse tax is paid to a Trust 
Fund and applied directly to expenditure on native interests in the 
Barotse area. 
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Stamp duties, denoted by adhesive revenue stamps, are payable 
on all documents executed or received in the territory. The 
principal duties are :— 


#8. a: 
Agreements me 0 0 6 
Bills of Exchange 
Not exceeding £50 . 0 0 6 
Exceeding £50 and not exceeding ‘£100 .. 010 
Every additional £100 se 010 
Cheques 0 0 2 
Land Grants 
Not exceeding 10 acres 010 0 
Rising to not exceeding 3,000 acres 40 0 
Every additional 1,000 acres 100 
Equitable Menenece 
Every £100 . 0 2 0. 
Receipt when ¢ sum exceeds ‘£1 00 2 
Conveyances 
Every £50 or value of property sold or 
conveyed ... 2 010 0 


For Customs purposes Northern. ‘Rhodesia is ; divided into two 
zones known as the Congo and Zambesi Basins. The Congo Basin 
can roughly be taken to be all the territory north of a line drawn 
on a map of Northern Rhodesia in a south-westerly direction from 
Fife in the north-east to the border where the territory joins the 
south-east corner of the Belgian Congo. The remainder of the 
territory to the west and the south constitutes the Zambesi Basin. 
The Zambesi Basin is by far the more important part of the terri- 
tory industrially, and more than 90 per cent. of the total trade is 
transacted in this area. 

The Zambesi Basin is subject to Customs Agreements with 
Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, and with the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, Basutoland, and Swaziland. The 
Agreements provide in general for considerable rebates upon inter- 
change of local manufactures, and for free interchange of raw pro- 
ducts with limitation in regard to leaf tobacco. 

The Congo Basin part of the territory is within the area defined 
by the Berlin Conference of 1885, and under the terms of the Con- 
vention revising the General Act of Berlin of 26th February, 1885, 
and the General Act and Declaration of Brussels, 2nd July, 1890, 
signed at St. Germain-en-Laye, 10th September, 1919, commercial 
equality within this area must be granted to nationals of the Signa- 
tory Powers and those of States Members of the League of Nations 
which adhere to the Convention. This part of the territory is 
therefore excluded from the terms of the Customs Agreements 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

British preference is given in the case of the following classes 
of goods, which are mainly liable to ad valorem rates of “duty : _ 
clothing, blankets and rugs, cotton piece-goods, and all articles 
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usually imported for household and native use, the duty on British 
products being in almost every instance 10 per cent. or 12 per 
cent. and the duty on foreign products varying from 15 to 28 per 
cent.; in the case of cotton and silk piece goods, shirts, singlets, 
and rubber shoes, from foreign countries, the tariff provides for 
alternative specific rates if the duty should be greater. Agricultural, 
electrical, mining, and other industrial machinery, pipes and piping, 
metals and metal manufactures imported for industrial purposes, 
if of British manufacture, are free of duty, and if of foreign origin 
are subject to an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent., except foreign 
electrical machinery which is 15 per cent. 

Specific rates of duty apply to practically all imported foodstuffs 
and to spirituous liquors, wines, beers, and tobacco; upon the latter 
items no preference is granted except under the terms of the 
Customs Agreements with the neighbouring territories in the south. 
but varying rates of preference are granted to foodstuffs of British 
origin. ; 

The Customs Tariff contains three scales of duty :— 


Scale ‘‘ A’’—in respect of goods not entitled to preferential 
treatment ; 


Scale ‘‘ B ’’—in respect of goods from the United Kingdom 
and British Possessions ; 


Scale ‘‘ D "’—Congo Basin duties. 


Ports of Entry. 

The following are the ports of entry into and exit from Northern 
Rhodesia :—Ndola, Livingstone, Fort Jameson, Broken Hill (free 
warehousing ports), Abercorn, Solwezi, Fort Rosebery, Chingola. 
Kawambwa, Mpika, Balovale, Mwinilunga, Isoka, Chiengi, Feira. 
Kazungula, Sesheke, Lundazi, and Mufulira. 


Customs Agreements. 

The terms of the agreement with the Union of South Africa 
provide for the transfer of the Union rates or the Northern 
Rhodesia rates if higher when imported goods are removed from 
the Union to Northern Rhodesia and for the transfer of Union rate: 
when imported goods are removed from Northern Rhodesia to the 
Union. In respect of local manufactures removed between the two 
territories, Government payments of 12 per cent. of the export 
value of foodstuffs and 6 per cent. of the export value of all other 
local manufactures are transferred except in the case of cigarettes. 
tobacco, beer, wines and spirits, which are directly taxed at tariff 
rates subject to the following rebates : cigarettes and tobacco manu- 
factures, 75 per cent.; beer and wines, 50 per cent.; and spirits. 
25 per cent. Free interchange of raw products is provided for, but 
Northern Rhodesia leaf tobacco exported to the Union is limited 
to 400,000 Ib. per annum free of duty, and similarly Union leaf 
tobacco exported to Northern Rhodesia is limited to 50,000 Ib. 
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The terms of the new agreement with Southern Rhodesia pro- 
vide for a uniform tariff so far as possible and the transfer of the 
higher duty imposed in either territory when imported goods are 
removed from one territory to the other. In respect of local manu- 
factures removed between the two territories, Government pay- 
ments of 12 per cent. of the export value of foodstuffs and 6 per 
cent. of the export value of all other local manufactures are trans- 
ferred, except in the case of beer, wines, and spirits, which are 
directly taxed at tariff rates subject to the following rebates :— 
beer and wines, 50 per cent. ; spirits, 25 per cent. Cigarettes and 
tobacco of Southern Rhodesia or Northern Rhodesia manufacture 
are not liable to import rates upon removal from one territory to 
the other but are subject to a transferred payment of the appro- 
priate excise duties. 

On Union manufactures removed between Southern Rhodesia 
and Northern Rhodesia the payment previously received from the 
Union Government is transferred between Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia Governments. 

Income-tax on individuals is charged as follows :— 





a d. 

For every £1 of the first £100 of chargeable incom> 06 

» » £1 ,, next£100 ” ” 10 

» 9 £l 4 4 £100 ” ” 1 6 

» » £1 yy  » £100 ” ” 20 

» » $1 4, 5 £100 ” ” 2 6 

» » £1 4  » £500 ” ” 3 0 

£1 £500 a as 3 6 

And for every f£lin exoess of £1,500 40 


The following deductions are allowed ee deen £300 ; for 4 
wife £420; for children £100 each; for a dependant £50; ‘for life 
insurance, ‘premiums not exceeding one-sixth of the income remain- 
ing after deducting the personal deduction. 

An individual who is a non-resident and not a British subject 
is eligible for the personal deduction of £300 only. Company 
income-tax is at the rate of 4s. in the £1. Relief is allowed in 
respect of United Kingdom and Empire income-tax. 
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APPENDIX. 


PUBLICATIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST RELATING TO 
NORTHERN RHODESIA. 


Bertrand, A.—‘‘The Kingdom of the Barotse, Upper Zambesi”’. 

British Sout aren saee, ae Reports on the Administration of Rhodesia. 

Bradley, K. G.—*‘ Africa Notwithstanding ” : 

sf “Hawke Alighting” = }Published by Lovat Dickson & Co. 

Burton, Sir Richard.—“The Lands of the Cazembe”. Translation of Dr. Lacerda’s 
diaries and information about Portuguese expeditions. London. Published 
by the Royal Geographical Society, 1873. 

Coillard, F.—‘ On the Threshold of Central Africa”. Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
Contains an account of the social and political status of the Natives. 

Coxhead, J. C. C.—Native Tribes of North-Eastern Rhodesia”. Published by the 
Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Decle, L.—‘ Three Years in Savage Africa”. Methuen & Co., London. Describes 
Bulawayo in 1892, and also the customs of the native races. 

Elliott, Scot.—* A Naturalist in Mid-Africa”. A.D. Innes & Co., London. 1896. 

«Eastern Africa To-day”. A guide published by Hast Africa, 91, Great Titchfield 
Street, London, W.1. 

Evans, I. L.—‘ The British in Tropical Africa”. Cambridge University Press, 1929. 

Foa, E.—“ After Big Game, Central Africa”. Adam and Charles Black, London, 1899. 

Gibbons, A. St. H.—“ Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa”. Methuen & Co., 
London. Contains a full, careful description of the Upper Zambesi, and sn 
account of the subjects of Chief Lewanika. - 

Gill, Sir D.— ‘Geodetic Survey of South Africa”. Cape Times, Cape Town. 

Gouldsbury—Articles in 8. A. Soey—Awemba Customs. 

Gouldsbury & Sheane.—“The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia”. Arnold, 
London. 

Grogan, E. S. and Sharp, A. H.— From the Cape to Cairo”. Hurst & Blackett, 
London, 1900. 

Harding, C.—‘‘In Remotest Barotseland”. Hurst & Blackett, London. 

Hertelet, Sir B.—‘‘The Map of Africa by Treaty”. 2nd Edition. London, 1897. 

Hore, E. C.—‘‘ Tanganyika, Eleven Years in Central Africa”. 2nd Edition. 
London, 1892. 

Johnston, Sir H. H.—‘Livingstone and the Exploration of Central Africa.” 
Phillip & Son, London. 

Johnston, Sir H. H.—‘‘British Central Africa”. Methuen & Co., London. 1897. 

Johnston, Sir H. H.—‘*A History of the Colonisation of Africa by Alien Races”. 
Cambridge University Press. 1899. 

Johnston, J.— Reality versus Romance”. Hodder & Stoughton, London. Deals 
with the Barotse Country and also with the Zimbabwe. 

Jones, Dr. T Jesse— Education in East Africa”. Edinburgh House Press, 2, 
Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 1925. 

Keltie, J. Scott—‘ The Partition of Africa”. 2nd Edition. London. 1895. 

Livingstone, D. and C.—* Expedition to the Zambesi and its discovery of Lakes 
Shirwa and Nyasa.” 

Livingstone’s Last Journals. 

Lyell, D. D.— Hunting Trips in Northern Rhodesia”. Cox, London. 

Mackintosh—“Coillard of the Zambesi”’. 

Maloney, J. A.—‘ With Captain Stairs to Katanga”. Sampson, Low, Marston &Co., 
London. 1893. 

Marshall-Hole, H.—‘ The Making of Rhodesia’. 

Melland, F. H.—‘“‘In Witch-bound Africa”. 1923, and many others of an ethno- 
logical and local nature published by the same author. 

Moffat, Thomson J. & Fairweather, W. G.—‘* Tribal Areas in Northern Rhodesia.” 
Government Printer. Northern Rhodesia. 3/-. 

Moore, J. E. S.—“To the Mountains of the Moon”. Hurst & Blackett, London. 
1901. 
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Mansfield, C.—* Via Rhodesia”. 8. Paul, London. 

Mowbray, J. M.—* In South Central Africa”. Constable. 1912. 

Northern Rhodesia Annual Reports. Published by H. M. Stationery Office. 

Selous, F. C.—Travel and Adventure in South-East Africa”. Rowland Ward, 
London. 

Selous, F. C.—‘‘A Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa”. Bentley & Son, London. 
Includes experiences in Bechuanaland, Mashonaland and Rhodesia from 1871 
to 1880. 

Smith and Dale—* The Ila Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia”. MacMillan 
& Co. 

Smith, Rev. E. W.—* The Way of the White Fields in Rhodesia”. World Dominion 
Press, 1, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 

South and East Africa Year Book and Guide. Published annually for the Union- 
Castle Company. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Ltd., London. 

Thomson, H. C.—‘‘ Rhodesia and its Government”. Smith, Elder, London. . 

Thomson, Rev. J. B.—“J. Thomson, African Explorer”. Sampson, Low, Marston 
&Co., London. 1896. 

White, A. S.—The Development of Africa”. 2nd Edition. G. Phillip & Son, 
London. 1892. 

Numerous articles in the Journals of the Royal Geographical Society, the Royal 
Colonial Institute, the Royal Anthropological Institute, and the African Society. 

A Bibliography of “ Publications having reference to the East African Territories” 
has been compiled by the Royal Colonial Institute Library. 
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I.—_GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 


Geography. 

The territories comprising the Uganda Protectorate lie between 
the Belgian Congo, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, and Tan- 
ganyika Territory. The Protectorate extends from about parallel 
1° south latitude to the northern limits of the navigable waters of 
the Albert Nile (Bahr el Jebel) at Nimule. On the east its 
boundary extends from Mount Zulia on the Sudan border along the 
Turkana Escarpment to the crater of Mount Elgon (14,178 feet) 
and thence runs along the Malawa and the Sio rivers into the 
north-eastern waters of Lake Victoria; whilst the outstanding 
features on the western side are the Nile-Congo watershed, Lake 
Albert, the River Semliki, the Ruwenzori Range (16,794 feet), and 
Lake Edward. 

Until a survey of the whole country has been completed only pro- 
visional statistics of area can be furnished, but for all practical 
purposes the Protectorate may be taken to cover an area of approwi- 
tmately 94,204 square miles, of which 13,616 square miles are 
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water: The whole of this area is at a considerable height above 


sea-level, the altitude of the greater part being between 3,500 and 
4,000 feet. 


Climate. 

Climatic conditions are not uniform throughout the Protectorate, 
but, with the exceptions mentioned below, the temperature is 
moderate and varies but slightly throughout the year. The mean 
maximum temperature for most districts averages 83° F., and the 
Mean minimum 63° F. On the Ruwenzori Range there is extreme 
cold, with perpetual snow, while it is also cold on the higher slopes 
of Elgon. 

The highest ‘‘ absolute maximum ”’ registered was 100° F. at 
Budini, and the lowest ‘‘ absolute minimum ’’ 41:8°F. at Kabale. 


The annual and daily range at four stations in the Protectorate is 
illustrated in the following table :— 


January. July. 
Absolute Max. Absolute Min. AbsoluteMax. Absolute Min. 
oF, oF, oF, oF. 
Entebbe 84-0 60-5 79-0 53-0 
Mbale 95-0 56-1 88-9 53-0 
Kabale 78-5 45-5 82-4 41-8 
Hoima 93-0 60-0 85-0 57-0 


The rainfall for the year was above normal over five zones: 
Kitgum recorded 46 per cent. above normal, Gulu and Lira were 
11 per cent. above, Mubende 18 per cent. above, Masaka 11 per 
cent. above, and Kigezi 8 per cent. above normal. The remain- 
ing zones were generally below normal; in the West Nile, Arua 
was 9 per cent. below normal, the central area, comprising Busoga, 
Mengo, Bunyoro and Toro, was 8 per cent. below, Entebbe 6 per 
cent. below, Ankole 11 per cent. below and Bugwere 9 per cent. 
below normal. 

The highest fall for the year was 89-98 inches at Kalangala, and 
the lowest 21:40 inches at Butiaba. The greatest fall recorded in 
24 hours was 6:15 inches on 6th August at the Church Missionary 
Society Station, Nabumali. 


History. 

The peoples of Uganda make their earliest appearance in 
authentic history in the latter part of the nineteenth century when 
European explorers first arrived in the country. Uganda appears 
to have been untouched by outside influences prior to the pene- 
tration of Arab traders to the southern end of Lake Victoria in 
the early nineteenth century; and even the slave trade had hardly 
affected it when the first Europeans, Speke and Grant, reached it 
in 1862 from the south in their search for the sources of the Nile. 
In response to the famous appeal for missionaries launched by 
H. M. Stanley (who visited Buganda in 1875), English mis- 
slonaries came to Uganda in 1877 and were soon followed by French 
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Roman Catholics. Both denominations, as well as proselytizing 
Arab Moslems, had gained many adherents by the time of the 
death of Mutesa (the ‘‘ Kabaka ’’ or native King of Buganda) and 
the accession of his son, Mwanga, in 1884. 


The murder, by Mwanga’s orders, of Bishop Hannington, who 
in defiance of native superstition attempted to enter the country 
from the east, precipitated a systematic persecution of all the new 
religions, and reprisals, which involved the country in “religious " 
wars for the next seven years. 


For a time it was uncertain whether Uganda would come under 
the British or German sphere of influence in Africa, but in 18% 
Germany renounced her claims, and Captain Lugard (now the 
Right Honourable Lord Lugard, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.8.0.), on 
behalf of the Imperial British East Africa Company, concluded 3 
treaty in 1890 with Mwanga, giving the British the right to inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of Buganda. Captain Lugard suc- 
ceeded, not without having to overcome the gravest difficulties, in 
pacifying the country, but in 1892 the Company found themselves 
unable to bear the expense of administering Uganda any longer. 
Sir Gerald Portal, sent by the British Government to report ou 
the advisability of establishing a Protectorate, hoisted the British 
flag in Kampala in March, 1893, but had to leave the country 
shortly afterwards on account of ill-health. A British Protectorate 
was declared on 27th August, 1894. Three years later Mwanga 
instigated a rebellion, on the defeat of which he fled the country. 
and was succeeded by his infant son, Daudi Chwa (the present 
King, or ‘‘ Kabaka’’) under the guidance of three Regents. Soon 
afterwards a discontented section of the Sudanese troops main- 
tained in Uganda mutinied, and were joined by Mwanga and 
Kabarega, King of Bunyoro, who had consistently hindered British 
administration. After a year’s campaigning they were defeated. 
and deported, and since 1899 the country has been peaceful. It: 
political organization is dealt with in the next chapter. 


The year 1901 saw the completion of the Uganda Railway from 
Mombasa to Lake Victoria, without which the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Protectorate would never have been possible. The 
growing of cotton, now the staple industry, was started in 1903: 
and the Busoga and Port Bell Railways and a great part of the 
country’s present fine system of motor roads were constructed to 
provide cheap transport for this product. Sleeping sickness (try- 
panosomiasis) ravaged the islands and shores of Lake Victona 
from 1902 onwards, causing hundreds of thousands of deaths and 
necessitating the removal of the population from the affected areas. 
The islands have since been repopulated, and, as a result of the 
precautions taken, the disease has not recurred on the Lake. Some 
191,600 of the people of Uganda served in the Great War, fire 
battalions of the 4th King’s African Rifles being raised in the 
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Protectorate, while 117,819 men were recruited to maintain the 
personnel of the Carrier Corps. 


Since the Armistice, and the succeeding economic difficulties, 
the country has continued to make rapid progress, despite the 
famine, rinderpest, and influenza visitations of 1919, and the 
dislocation of trade consequent upon the change of currency necessi- 
tated in 1920 by the fluctuations of the Indian exchange. 


IL—GOVERNMENT. 


When the first European travellers arrived in Uganda, they 
found among the Bantu races, and notably among the Baganda, 
developed political organizations of a sort above the average of 
African indigenous civilisations. There existed within the principal 
Bantu tribes a central monarchy and government machinery of a 
nature superficially resembling the feudal system. British ad- 
ministration was based to a great extent on these existing organiza- 
tions, and, upon the pacification of the country following the 
capture of Mwanga and Kabarega, it devolved upon Sir H. H. 
Johnston, as Her Majesty’s Special Commissioner, to make 
arrangements which defined the functions of the Native Govern- 
ments of Buganda, Toro, and Ankole, and their relations with the 
suzerain Power. Agreements to this effect were formally concluded 
between 1900 and 1902, while a similar agreement with the Native 
Government of Bunyoro was concluded during the year under 
review. 

From the time of the earlier agreements the work of extending 
British administration over the more primitive peoples of the 
Protectorate went steadily ahead, and was made easier, in the 
Eastern Province, by the enterprise and co-operation of Baganda 
chiefs and agents. Apart from the murder of the British Sub- 
Commissioner in Ankole in 1905, which rendered necessary the 
suspension of the Ankole Agreement for a time, the years of ad- 
Ministrative expansion were without any serious incident, and the 
population has continued to acquiesce in European rule. 


From its establishment the Protectorate was administered by a 
Commissioner until 1907, when Sir H. Hesketh Bell was appointed 
the first Governor. In 1921, Executive and Legislative Councils 
Were established, the latter containing nominated non-official 
Members among a majority of official members. 


Since 1926, when the Rudolf Province was formally transferred 
to Kenya Colony, the Protectorate has been divided into four 
Provinces—Buganda, Eastern, Western, and Northern. The 
Buganda Province is on an entirely different footing from the 
Temainder, since, under the terms of the Uganda Agreement of 
1900, the Kabaka exercises direct rule over his own nationals 

to whom he shall administer justice through the Lukiko, or 

ative Council, and through others of his officers in the manner 
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approved by Her Majesty’s Government ’’. The Lukiko # 
constituted as follows :— 
The Kabaka’s three Ministers (Frime Minister, Chief 
Justice, and Treasurer) ; 
The twenty county chiefs or their lieutenants ; 
Three notables from each county, selected by the Kabak:: 
and six other persons of importance in the country, appointed 
by the Kabaka. 


All chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka and his Ministers with 
the approval of His Majesty’s representative, and the Kabaka aud 
his Lukiko, with the consent of the Governor, have the power 
make laws governing his nationals in Buganda. 


In the other three Provinces, Native Administrations are 
recognized which are constituted to a greater or lesser degree, 2 
accordance with the degree of advancement attained by the tribes 
concerned, on the model of Buganda. A Native Administration 
exists in each District or tribal area of the Eastern, Western, and 
Northern Provinces, the Councils being composed of the county 
chiefs and their sub-chiefs who may for routine purposes be re- 
presented by their subordinate chiefs. In these Provinces the Pari- 
mount Chief, where such an office exists, is controlled and advise? 
in the exercise of his authority by the Provincial Administration. 
The Councils have no legislative powers except the power, subjet 
to the Governor’s pleasure, to alter by resolution Native Law and ‘0 
fix penalties for its breach. Except in regard to the judicial 
functions of Native Courts and to routine matters of administration. 
the Native Administrations in these Provinces are, in fact, advisor? 
bodies only. They are permanently in session for the purpose of 
dealing with magisterial and routine matters and submit to the 
District Commissioner, or the Paramount Chief, if any, from time 
to time, their views on such subjects as :— 


(a) Proposed alterations to tribal customary law; 

(b) matters affecting the expenditure of Native Administr- 
tion funds for the benefit of the tribes ; 

(c) agricultural and veterinary development and _ labow 
questions ; 

(d) food crops and famine ; 

(e) other matters affecting the tribe upon which they ms! 
from time to time be consulted by the District Commissioner. 


The establishment and jurisdiction of Native Courts are goverte 
by the Courts Ordinance. In Buganda the judicial functions of the 
Lukiko are performed by a Court consisting of the Kabaks 
(President), the Native ‘‘ Chief Justice ’’ (Vice-President), the othet 
two Ministers, ex officio, and, from the 1st of January, 1933, three 
members appointed by the Kabaka with the approval of th 
Governor, each for one year. 
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This Court has full jurisdiction in Buganda (original, appellate, 
and revisional) in cases in which all parties are natives of the 
Protectorate, subject to the reservation of certain classes of cases 
for trial by British Courts. Apart from the Courts Ordinance, 
chiefs and Native Administrations in Provinces other than Buganda 
derive their authority from the Native Authority Ordinance. 

As regards finance, estimates are compiled annually for all Native 
Administrations and submitted to the Governor for approval. The 
totals of the Native Administration Estimates for the year under 


review are given below, together with a comparison with the totals 
of the Protectorate Estimates :— 


Native 
Native Protectorate Administration 
Administration Estimates, 1933 Estimates as percen- 
Estimates, 1933. (Revised). tage of Protectorate 
Estimates, 
Totals. Totals. 
£ £ 
Revenue .. 814,779 1,308,089 24-05 
Expenditure... 321,586 1,303,365 24-67 


The main items of native administration revenue are poll tax 
rebate ; refund of ‘‘ busulu '’ (a tax levied in lieu of tribal obliga- 
tion, formerly exacted by chiefs and in most districts collected 
with the poll tax for the sake of convenience); luwalo commuta- 
tion (the amount payable by certain classes of persons in lieu of 
unpaid compulsory labour on native public works); together with 
fines and fees imposed by Native Courts. All Native Administra- 
tion accounts are audited by the Protectorate Auditor. The Native 
Administrations themselves contribute a certain sum annually from 
their funds towards the cost of audit. 


III.—POPULATION. 


Racial Distribution. 


The African peoples of the Protectorate, numbering 3,536,267 
according to the census of 1931, are divisible into three racial 
groups—Bantu, Nilotic, and Hamitic. The most numerous are the 
Bantu, comprising the Baganda, Banyoro, Batoro, Banyankole, 
Basoga, and other smaller tribes or sections of tribes who inhabit 
all that part of the country south and west of the Victoria Nile, 
and certain districts in the Eastern Province. To the north and 
north-west are the principal Nilotic tribes—the Lango, the Acholi, 
and the Alur, and the unclassified Lugbara and Madi; the Teso 
people of the Eastern Province constitute the most important units 
among the Hamitic tribes; the others are scattered over a wide 
area in that part of the Protectorate adjacent to Kenya, from the 
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Sudan boundary in the extreme north-east to Mount Elgon. Men- 
tion should also be made of the interesting Bahima and the allied 
tribes of the Western Province. From the former are derived the 
ruling families of Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro, and Ankole. 


Vital Statistics. 


GENERAL NATIVE POPULATION. 


An abridged rough statement of birth, death, stillbirth and 
infantile and maternal mortality rates for the Protectorate is set 
out in table ‘‘A.’’ More complete returns are to be found in 
section 15 of the Blue Book. 

The population from which these rates were calculated was 
obtained from the census of 1931 by the addition of the births and 
the subtraction of the deaths occurring in the intervening years. 
As in former years the influence of migration was disregarded when 
the vital statistics were being calculated because there is no method 
of estimating this factor. 

While it is not considered that the vital statistics now published 
are absolutely accurate, it may be that they are more correct than 
in former years because it appears that the 1931 census must have 
been reasonably exact since the present yearly rate of increase of 
the population accords well with forecasts based on the composition 
of the population as determined by the census. The 1933 figures 
are contrasted in the following table with the figures for the years 
immediately preceding the census. 


Yearly increase or decrease of provincial population. 
Totals per thousand people. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1932. 1933. 





Buganda Province soe ae 28 34 4 4 17 
Eastern Province ae 36 47 -14 11-5 12 
Western Province mae eee +4 47 54 10-6 il 
Northern Province aos kes 53 65 i 15-4 16 


It is seen that in the pre-census years there was no relation 
between the fluctuations of the population from year to year and, 
furthermore, the totals of births and deaths varied excessively each 
year for approximately the same population. 

It is evident, however, that as yet it is unsafe to draw any 
definite conclusions from the. current statistics, but at least they 
reflect some part of the truth and it is possible that each year they 
may become more reliable. 


Birth-rate and death-rate-—For the whole Protectorate the 
birth-rates were in excess of the death-rates and the population 
increased at the rate of 10 per 1,000. 


Stillbirth rate——It seems probable that not all the stillbirths 
which occurred can have been recorded, since otherwise there can 
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be no explanation for a stillbirth rate of 1:52 in Entebbe District 
and 6°44 in the adjacent district of Mubende, or 7:59 in Busoga 
compared with 1:18 in the adjoining district of Budama and 452 
in Mengo. Further, the rates of -17 for Teso and ‘97 for Kigezi 
are unbelievably low. 


Infantile mortality rate.—This rate shows a substantial decrease 
for the Protectorate but there was a slight increase in the rates 
for Buganda and the Eastern Province; however, their rates for 
1933 are still below the average for recent years. Some very high 
rates are reported, such as Chua 305°10, Gulu 23811, Busoga 
202°66, Bugishu 196-68, but these are the districts in which the 
birth rates are extremely high; they were respectively 46-75, 51:31, 
31°66, 45°45. Conversely, infantile mortality rates approaching 
European standards obtained in Entebbe, 87:92, Masaka, 96°10, 
and Teso, 93°77. 


Maternal mortality rate.—As a result of a substantial rise in the 
figures sent in from the West Nile district, the rate for the Pro- 
tectorate has arisen slightly, ‘25 per 1,000 births. The reported 
deaths of women in child-birth must be accepted with reserve 
since, as a rule, it is merely the husband or a near relation who 
decides upon and reports the cause of death. This might explain 
such anomalies as a rate of 15°71 in Mengo and 6:41 in the next 
district, Entebbe, or 35°27 in the West Nile district with 5°71 in 
Gulu amongst Nilotics of a similar type and living under the same 
conditions. 


EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC POPULATION. 
Estimated population. 


Europeans ... anh hy fea .. 1,854 
Asiatics wae ene = an «. 14,204 


The following were the causes of death amongst the European 
and Asiatic population :— 
European. 
Plague 
Eclampsia 
Heart failure 
Erysipelas 
Blackwater fever 
Peritonitis 
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Asiatics. 
Blackwater fever | 40 
Pneumonia 16 
Heart failure 15 | 
Malaria ... 10 
Plague 7 
Tuberculosis 3 
Convulsions oe ee 2 
Meningitis ,.... ee ae, ee 
Nephritis ons 2 
Accidents of pregnancy 6 
Bronchitis 2 
Suicide ay 2 
Hydrocephalus ... 1 
Diarrhoea 1 
Debility ... 1 
Typhoid 1 
Haemorrhage 1 \ 
Unknown 1 
113 


{ 

q 
Table “A.” : 
RETURN OF BirtH, DEATH, STILLBIRTH, INFANTILE MORTALITY 4‘? | 


MaTERNAL MorTALity RATES FOR THE AFRICAN POPULATION OF 
THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE FOR THE LAST SIX YEARS. { 





Birth-rate per 1,000 Population. 














1928. 1929. 1930. 1981. | 1982. | 1938. ‘ 
i 
i 
Province— ! 
Buganda 19-70 | 19-25 | 20-28 
Eastern ... 31-17 | 30°66 | 32-20 
Western ... 83-96 | 27-92 | 26-13 | 
Northern 


32-73 | 34-58 | 33-83. 


Uganda Protec- 29-18 


torate. 
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Death-rate per 1,000 Population. 
1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 1982. 19338. 
Provinee— 
Buganda... 18-98 | 18-47 | 20-77 19-46 18-84 18-62 
Eastern ... _ _ 24-26 | 23-62 19-27 20-22 
Western ... _ _ 21-69 21-87 17°41 15-18 
Northern _ _ 20-49 | 21-37 19+32 18-49 
Uganda Protec- - _ 22-06 | 21-75 18°80 | 18-43 
torate. 
Stillbirth rate per 1,000 Births and Stillbirths. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1981. |» 1982. 1988. 
Province— 
Buganda 4-82 6-65 8-45 4-29 5-87 3-87 
Eastern ... _ - 4-24 4:77 4-96 4°76 
Western ... _- - 3-37 8-83 2-95 2-79 
Northern _ _ 4-83 5-04 4-26 4-19 
Uganda Protec- _ _ 4°06 4-53 4-46 4-09 
torate. 
Infantile Mortality rate per 1,000 Births. 
‘ag | 
1928. | 1929. 19380. 1931. 1932, 1933. 
{ 
Province— 
Buganda... 155-32 | 112-86 | 128-16 | 118-21 99-60 | 105-59 
Eastern ... 308-30 | 264-72 | 223-55 | 198-13 | 158-96 | 163-38 
Western ... 271-57 | 290-57 | 256-57 | 243-08 | 194-81 | 143-88 
Northern 241-62 | 220-28 | 259-22 | 258-64 | 228-33 | 206-14 
= | cilia iieentoee| 
Uganda Protec- | 254-35 | 232-75 | 223-65 209-71 | 173-19 | 160-64 
torate. 
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Maternal Mortality per 1,000 Births and Stillbirths. | 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1981. 1982. 
| | = 
Province— ! ig ‘ 
Buganda as _ _— 10-23 | 9-07 9-23 9-15 
Eastern ... tee _ _ 15°33 | 18-38 = 12-28 11-91 
Western ... = _ 14-83 | 12-35 9-15 | 812 
Northern _ 20-74 | 22-39 | 13-87 | 15-6 
Uganda Protec- _ _ 15-74 | 14-60 | 11-56 | 11-81 
torate. | 
IV.—HEALTH. 


General Native Population. 


The following table compares the year under review with previous 
years :— 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
New cases ... ...  «.. 613,489 642,349 661,349 684,835 743,719 
In-patients, hospitals and 23,878 27,637 27,313 22,978 30,18 
sub-dispensaries. 
Total attendances ... «-. 2,590,948 2,762,048 2,842,769 3,016,851 3,045,074 
Surgical operations... ... 2,563 2,799 3,850 3,514 4,08 


The figures shown above include non-Africans, who in 1933 repre- 
sented 3:5 per cent. of the in-patients and 13 per cent. of the 
new cases. 


The percentage of females to total cases attending for treatment 
in the last few years was 336 in 1930, 37°5 in 1981, 38:3 in 192 
and 44:90 in 1933. The increase is considered to indicate the 
growth of confidence amongst the natives in European treatment. 


Deaths in hospital and the principal causes of death are set out 
below :— 


1929, 1930. 1931. 1982, 1933, 





Total deaths in Hospital see 1,314 1,356 1,280 1,354 1,357 

Deaths from :— 
Pneumonia ... aaa nee 294 313 274 279 285 
Accidents... on say 142 137 116 115 138 
Plague sea on oe 123 50 19 40 8 
Syphilis 63 69 48 41 48 
Dysentery 60 21 37 26 % 
Malaria 50 80 81 50 a 
Tuberculosis 34 44 56 66 66 
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Epidemic, endemic and infectious diseases—This group of 
diseases accounted for 28 per cent. of the total new cases, and for 
31 per cent. of the total deaths recorded in hospitals. 


Try panosomiasis.—The incidence and mortality from trypanoso- 
miasis during the past eight years is summarized in the following 
table :— 


Year. Reported Deaths. New Cases. 
1926 Bae ots 3 Lae 123 372 
1927 oar ae ay sy 79 283 
1926 a3 a Be eS 67 656 
1929 Aan eas ol Sin 78 1,572 
1930 neo od ree one 51 638 
1931 ae we ee ae 117 471 
1932 a ae as ar 85 536 
1933 i as we oe 109 693 

The distribution of new cases in 1932 and 1933 was as follows :— 
1932. 1933. 
West Nile... re wh ies .. 817 495 
Gulu ... Sis ee Se 3 85 31 
Chua ... 5 -_ oe fe 29 23 
Victoria Nyanza area, ae 14 
Lake Edward—Lake George area a. 144 130 


As the result of more effective routine measures the new cases 
reported from the West Nile area continued to show an increase. 

All reported cases of trypanosomiasis were of the T. gambiense 
variety except for the two imported cases from Tanganyika 
Territory, of T. rhodesiense infection dealt with in the Masaka 
district. 

The number of deaths reported as having been due to sleeping 
sickness were 11-in hospitals and 98 in the districts. The cause 
of deaths reported from the districts cannot be regarded as accurate 
since no post-mortem examinations were performed and the records 
were maintained only by chiefs. Still, the figures may be said to 
bear out the general impression of medical officers that 
trypanosomiasis in Uganda is not, at the moment, of a virulent type. 


Typhus.—No spread of the 1932 epidemic was reported during 
the year. Typhus is endemic in the Kigezi district and will probably 
continue to be so since the habits of the people make it certain 
that the disease cannot be eradicated until their mode of life has 
changed very considerably. 


Plague.—During 1933, 858 cases and 833 deaths were reported 
as compared with 1,045 and 990 deaths in 1932. The largest 
number of cases (577) occurred in the Mengo district of “the 
Buganda Province. 
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Malaria.—48,702 cases were recorded during the year. The 
malaria rate per 1,000 cases of all diseases for the Protectorate 
during the last five years was as follows :— 

1929, 1930. 1981. 1982. 1988. 
77 75 71 69 71 

Blackwater fecer—136 cases with 41 deaths were reported 
amongst Asiatics and Europeans. Three cases occurred amongst 
Africans, with no deaths. 

Relapsing fecer.—There were 1,387 cases compared with 1,336 
in 1932. The disease was restricted almost entirely to Buganda 
and the Eastern Province. 

Epidemic cerebro-spinal fever.—In 1933, 82 cases were recorded 
as compared with 235 in 1932. 

Encephalitis lethargica.—There were 6 cases reported. 

Dysentery.—3,117 cases and 25 deaths were reported. This 


figure is in excess of that for 1932 but there was no epidemic of 
dysentery in the Protectorate. 


Influenza.—9,688 cases with 9 deaths were reported as compared 
with 15,144 cases and 19 deaths in 1932. No epidemic was re- 
ported and it is probable that many of these cases included febrile 
conditions which were really not influenza. 


Leprosy.—2,227 new cases were seen at government hospitals. 
a slight increase over 1932 when 2,174 cases were seen. Treat- 
ment for leprosy was given at all government hospitals and sub- 
dispensaries and a number were treated by the missionary bodies 
engaged in leprosy work. 

Typhoid fever.—Amongst Africans there were 39 cases and 15 
deaths. 


Tuberculosis.— 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Cases ... on aes Loe 379 324 363 687 80i 
Deaths wee ies ave 3 4 56 66 6 


The increasing number of recorded cases of tuberculosis is not 
considered to have been caused by an epidemic or any alteration of 
conditions which might lead to the dissemination of the disease. 
but to reflect on increased familiarity with the disease on the pari 
of African dressers in dispensaries. Most of them are now able 
to diagnose tuberculosis and to bring suspected cases to the notice 
of visiting medical officers. 

Syphilis and yaws.—The combined incidence of these two diseases 
has varied little for some years, as is seen from the following 
table where the percentage is set out for the two diseases pet 
hundred total cases of disease recorded. 


1928, 1929, 1930. 1981. 1982, 1983. 
19-4 19-1 16-7 16-9 16-4 16-4 
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Actually more cases of syphilis and yaws were treated than in 
former years but the proportional incidence was maintained. 
121,764 cases of the two diseases were seen as compared with 
112,205 in 1932. 

Gonorrhoea.—The number of cases dealt with increased from 
8,931 in 1932 to 10,702, which is the largest number yet dealt 
with in one year. 


Helminthic disease.—Ankylostomiasis is universal in many dis- 
tricts and is responsible for a great part of the debility and anaemia 
so common in Uganda. Nevertheless, because of the insidious 
nature of the disease, few patients present themselves at hospitals 
solely on account of ankylostomiasis; 1,021 cases were treated 
compared with 774 in 1932. Considerably more attention has been 
paid to this type of preventible disease and more will be devoted 
to such diseases in the future. Ascaris and cestoda infections are 
common, the latter being particularly prevalent in the Western 
Province. Dracunculus is restricted to the Northern Province but 
schistosomiasis is fairly widespread, although of infrequent 
occurrence. 


General diseases.—There were 51,470 cases recorded which repre- 
sented an incidence of 7 per cent. Fifty-six cases of cancer were 
reported. 


Affections of the nercous system and organs of sense.—65,714 
cases were reported giving an incidence of &8 per cent. 


Affections of the circulatory system.—3,781 cases were recorded. 


Affecttons of the respiratory system.—Incidence 12°5 per cent. ; 
93,314 cases were recorded as compared with 89,717 cases in 1932. 
The number of cases of pneumonia increased to 3,809 from 3,482 
in 1932. 


Diseases of the digestive system.—There were 93,866 cases giving 
an incidenée of 12:6 per cent. 


Diseases of the genito-urinary system.—There were 3,726 cases. 


Puerperal state: diseases of infancy and maternity and child 
welfare.—The following table illustrates the advance made in this 
branch of the department’s activities :— 


1929. 1980. 1981. 1982, 1938. 


Women who attended for ante-natal 964 2,753 3,760 7,254 12,110 
supervision. 

Women who attended for diseases 874 997 993 1,356 2,050 
connected with the puerperal 
state, 

Babies who attended child welfare 278 544 640 1,264 1,916 
clinics. 

Sick babies brought to hospitals for 323 840 289 223 410 
out-patient treatment. 

Women admitted to hospital for 318 472 620 786 853 
childbirth. 

Normal babies born in hospital... 231 472 591 758 822 
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Even more than last year the above figures reflect the growing 
popularity amongst native women of the facilities provided for the 
care and attention of themselves during pregnancy and labour and 
for their babies during infancy. Considerably more attention was 
paid to maternity and child welfare work during the past year and 
it is anticipated that the results of this work will be apparent in 
future years. 

Affections of the skin and cellular tissue-—The number of the 
new cases who presented themselves for treatment rose from 97,683 
with 56 deaths in 1932, to 111,413 with 63 deaths in 1933. The 
number of cases of scabies dealt with, 37,412 compared with 27,734 
in 1932, largely accounted for this rise. 

Diseases of the bones and organs of locomotion.—There were 
3,183 cases in 1933 and 2,878 cases in 1932. 

Malformation.—Only ten cases were recorded. 

Diseases of old age.—Twenty-seven cases were recorded. 

Affections produced by external causes.—88,572 cases attended 
for treatment as compared with 73,312 in 1932. The incidence 
was 12 per cent. Q 

Non-Native Population. 

Two thousand four hundred and thirty Europeans and 7,399 
Asians attended Government hospitals for treatment during the 
year. The commonest disease amongst non-Africans was malaria, 
followed by diseases of the respiratory system, digestive diseases 
and injuries. 


Provision for Treatment. 


In the Protectorate there are 4 Government hospitals for 
Europeans with a total capacity of 34 beds, 9 hospitals for Asians 
with 59 beds and 22 for Africans with 1,166 beds. There are also 
84 sub-dispensaries for Africans which provided 262 beds; 
frequently these sub-dispensaries are used by Asians. 

The Church Missionary Society maintains hospitals for Eur- 
peans, Asians, and Africans at Namirembe (Kampala), Fort Portal. 
and Kigezi, and a hospital for Asians and Africans at Ngora in 
Teso District. The Mill Hill Mission maintains a hospital for 
Asians and Africans at Nsambya (Kampala) and an African hospital 
at Nkokonjeru in Mengo District. Both missions provide leper 
colonies and hospitals in the Protectorate, and those maintained by 
the Church Missionary Society are at Ngora and Lake Bunyoni. 
The Mill Hill Mission keep up one leper hospital and colony at 
Nyenga and a second colony has been started at Buluba in Busoga. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 
During 1933 it was decided, for several reasons, that maternity 


and child welfare work should be extended as far as possible. As 
a result, special treatment in connexion with maternity and child 
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welfare centres was given at Entebbe, Fort Portal, Jinja, and 
Kampala. More school medical examinations were undertaken and 
in general it is expected that this aspect of preventive medicine 
will assume considerably more importance in the future. 

As in past years the Church Missionary Society maintained the 
Lady Coryndon Maternity Training School and its dependent 
centres whilst the Mill Hill Mission maintained the Nsambya 
Maternity Training School and a number of district maternity 
centres. 

The number of women admitted for childbirth to the various 
institutions is given below :— 


Lady Coryndon Maternity Training School and 


Centres i -- 1,383 
Nsambya Maternity Training School and Centres 1,408 
Government Hospitals and Centres . 3 800 

Total a a Bee at oy .. 8,591 


This figure represents 3:5 per cent. only of the total births recorded 
in the Protectorate during the year. 


Preventive Measures. 


Malaria.— Routine anti-mosquito measures were undertaken in 
all townships together with reclamation and anti-malarial afforesta- 
tion. 


Smallpox.—96,090 vaccinations were performed during the year 
and there were no cases of the disease. 


Plague.—Under the conditions which prevail in Uganda it has 
become increasingly obvious that the most hopeful method of 
dealing with endemic plague, and the frequent epidemics which 
arise, is to concentrate more attention on the hygiene of rural 
areas. During 1933 this was done and efforts were made by 
Medical Officers to stimulate interest in improved housing through- 
out Uganda. Where possible, addresses were given by Administra- 
tive and Medical Officers at native gatherings, at schools, and at 
hospitals, stress being laid on the importance of good housing with 
clean environs and suitable conservancy arrangements. It has 
been noticed that, as economic circumstances permit, the average 
native tries to improve his dwelling place. In Buganda Province 
this is particularly the case, and it is becoming more uncommon 
to see the older type of round insanitary grass hut. Often the 
newer type of square hut is little better hygienically than the older 
variety but some desire for improvement is evident, even if 
inspired only by vanity. 

The methods employed in past years for combating outbreaks 
of plague were continued and extended during the year and an 
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increased amount of routine work was delegated to trained 
African staff with good results. 

Native Governments continued to endeavour to enforce certain 
regulations of an elementary nature which were directed towards 
the keeping clean of huts and their surroundings. But their efforts 
and those of Medical Officers were largely stultified by the apathetic 
and transient interest displayed towards the whole question of 
plague by those most concerned. It can only be hoped that con- 
tinuous propaganda and the gradual spread of education may lead, 
in time, to an appreciation of the reasons for and the benefits to be 
obtained from the observance of anti-plague méasures. 


V.—HOUSING. 


Among the native population the type of dwelling varies with 
the district and directly with the affluence of the occupier. The 
local peasant and labouring classes are usually content with mud 
and wattle, grass-roofed huts, generally of the round, dome-shaped 
type. These huts may last from two to six years and in some 
districts even longer, with occasional repairs and re-thatching. 
The interior is often divided into two or more rooms, either with 
partition walls or bark-cloth curtains. Windows are rare and the 
means of ventilation is usually the single door, although sometimes 
an air space is left between the top of the walls and the roof. 

Those natives who have some education or position, e.g., chiefs, 
clerks, and others who find employment in more or less skilled 
occupations, and certain of the more advanced cattle-owners and 
agriculturists, usually live in well-built mud and wattle houses of 
the rectangular ridge-pole type, containing two or three, or even 
more, rooms. These are in the main grass-roofed, but more and 
more natives are now using corrugated iron sheeting for the roofs. 
This type of hut is becoming more common, and natives are en- 
couraged to adopt it by the Provincial Administration and Native 
Administrations; in the Busoga District, for example, the dome- 
shaped hut is rarely seen. The type of hut now finding favour 
is constructed with windows and at least one door, and the kitcher 
is commonly in a separate building. Some of the wealthier natives 
employ brick or dressed stone for the walls and proper timbering 
for the roof. 

Except in Nilotic areas native dwellings are not usually clustered 
together in villages, and where a village occurs the huts are usually 
widely scattered over a considerable area, being divided one from 
the other by cultivated plots. Ordinarily the dwellings are dis- 
persed throughout the fertile parts of a district in groups of a few 
huts. 

Immediately surrounding each hut is a clear space, which is 
usually kept clean by sweeping and weeding, in which are situated 
such out-houses and stores as are maintained. In many districts 
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it-latrines are dug at a little distance from the principal dwelling. 
“nder the Township Rules, natives living within township bound- 
ries are obliged to maintain an adequate standard of sanitation 
a their dwellings and compounds. 


On the whole, African housing remains unsatisfactory and only 
ears of practical example and precept, together with improved 
conomic conditions, can be expected to effect any improvement. 
‘onditions generally varied little from previous years but definite 
ttempts were made to improve conditions by propaganda and 
ractical advice. In 1934 it is hoped that a Public Health Exhibi- 
ion will be held at Kampala. It will concentrate largely on model 
1ousing and it is hoped that interest will be stimulated by the dis- 
slay. In order to combat plague, relapsing fever, dirt diseases, 
ind tuberculosis, it is imperative that African housing should 
improve. 


Under the Masters’ and Servants’ Ordinance, all employers of 
labour, whether Government or not, must house their labour 
satisfactorily and also see that sanitary arrangements are adequate, 
unless the labourers have their own homes, or are able to obtain 
proper lodging, near by. Draft rules have been drawn up dealing 
with housing, and specifying materials, spacing of huts, area per 
occupant and general sanitary measures which are considered 
indispensable for the good health of the labour. It is not intended 
to apply those rules to temporary or prospecting camps, or where, 
in view of the probable manner of life of those occupying the camp, 
expense would be unjustifiable. Regulations for the employment of 
unskilled labour apply to all Government labour, and deal with not 
only housing and sanitation but also fuel and water-supply, rations, 
and medical attendance. 


The Railway houses its permanent labour in ‘‘ landies '’ generally 
constructed of concrete blocks with cement floors. These 
“ landies ’’ consist of a varying number of units and have verandahs 
running the whole length of the building, but there are partitions 
between each unit. 


Government labour working at headquarters of districts is, where 
necessary, housed in labour camps, the buildings of which are of a 
temporary nature. Apart from some township camps for Govern- 
ment labourers, there has been no attempt to house African Govern- 
Ment employees apart from those employed in institutions. 


In all Government stations the housing for European and 
Asiatic employees is reasonably good. 


Housing conditions in almost every Asiatic bazaar in Uganda 
were poor. It was evident that in the past not even the minimum 
requirements of the Township Building Rules had been enforced in 
Many instances. It is hoped in the future to enforce these regula- 
tions and to endeavour to abolish gradually those buildings which 
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contravene most grossly the elementary laws of hygiene. Over- 
crowding was common in many places and difficult to deal with. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 


Minerals. 


There are indications of the existence in the Protectorate of a 
wide range of minerals including tin ore, gold, salt, iron, copper, 
silver, nickel, cobalt, tungsten, tantalum, bismuth, manganese, 
rare earth minerals, and petroleum. Of these, tim ore and gold 
alone have, so far, been found in quantities justifying organized 
production and export. 

Conditions, in particular the climate and the necessity for close 
supervision in the interests of native cultivators, render Uganda 
more generally suitable for exploitation by substantial companies 
and syndicates, but during 1933 there was some addition to the 
number of small workers engaged in the development of mineral 
resources. 

The quantity of tin ore produced showed a small increase over 
the figure for 1932, but with a proportionately higher value owing 
to a further improvement in the world price of the metal. 

Exports in long tons were as follows :— 


Quantity. Value. 

£ 

1932 ... a a bes a. 865 37,312 
1933 ... a Fee . 889 * 57,981 


Of the latter quantity some 89 tons were the produce of small 
workers in Ankole and Kigezi, the balance coming from the 
Mwirasandu Mine. 


The search for gold was stimulated by the high prices obtaining 
and investigation of ‘promising indications in Ankole, Budama, 
and Kigezi proceeded with some activity, a few particularly rich 
alluvial deposits being met with in the course of prospecting oper- 
tions in north-west Ankole. Exports in ounces (troy) and value 
were as follows :— 


Quantity. Value. 

£ 
1932 ... ie ee ve a. 586 3,274 
1933... Pac hn as . 1,261 7,361 


The copper prospect at Kilembe (Ruwenzori) continued to shov 
promise and a geophysical survey of the area was arranged for by 
the concessionaires. The world copper position however offer 
little inducement to expedite a commencement of production. 

No great difficulty is encountered in recruiting, from local of 
neighbouring sources, the limited amount of labour required {of 
prospecting and mining purposes. A 80-day ticket is usually 
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adopted, but employers suffer from the native disposition to work 
for only a few months on end and this absence of continuity renders 
training difficult. 

The production of salt is a native industry and the output is 
entirely absorbed in the local native market. The untreated salt is 
not palatable to Europeans but is much appreciated by natives. 
Operations at the Katwe and Kasenyi salt lakes and at the Kibiro 
hot springs are in charge of the Native Governments of Toro and 
Bunyoro respectively. At Katwe, which is by far the largest source 
of supply, accumulated stocks of salt had been disposed of during 
1932 and production was more than doubled in 1933, distribution 
being greatly facilitated by the junction of Katwe by a motorable 
road to the Protectorate road system. 

The Protectorate is rich in iron ore, but only insignificant 
quantities are smelted by native iron-workers. Brick-clay, laterite 
amd other common building materials are excavated to meet local 
requirements, and limestone is available in certain areas. 


Agriculture. 

With cotton lint and cotton seed exports representing over 80 
per cent. of the value of the total exports from the Protectorate, 
it will be realized that, cotton being almost entirely a native-grown 
crop, the agricultural production of the Protectorate is pre- 
ponderantly in the hands of the native cultivators. Non-native 
agriculture mainly centres round the production of coffee, tea, and 
sugar. 


Native Agriculture. 


Economic Crops. 


Cotton.—Cotton is grown throughout the Eastern, Buganda, and 
Northern Provinces and in the Toro and Ankole Districts of the 
Western Frovince. Figures of acreage and production during the 
last few years are given below :— 


Value at port 
Season. Acres, Production. of shipment, 
(Bales of 400 1b.) Mombasa. 
£ 
1927-28 ... as «633,004 138,486 2,475,327 
1928-29 ... nae se 699,107 204,057 3,312,667 
1929-30 ... se +. 663,157 129,122 1,555,344 
1930-31... 0 we «739,690 188,920 1,503,307 
1931-32 ... ase «865,259 207,326 1,584,172 
1932-33... 0... .. 1,071,410 294,828 2,682,210 
1933-34 ... ee --- 1,090,502 285,000" (?) 


* Estimated. 


The crop is peasant-produced and is grown in small plots varying 
in size from a quarter of an acre to upwards of five acres in areas 
where ploughing is practised. Seed for planting is requisitioned by 
Government from the various ginneries and issued, free of charge, 
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to growers. The cotton grown is of the American upland type, 
which commands a substantial premium over American middling. 

Government has established two cotton-selection stations, where 
improved varieties are produced, tested, and subsequently intro- 
duced into general cultivation. Marketing facilities are well 
organized. There are 194 ginneries in the Protectorate and 
numerous markets at convenient centres. The whole of the crop 
is exported. 

With the extension of railway facilities within the Protectorate, 
the economic zone for the export of cotton seed has been widened. 


Exports of cotton seed during recent years are as under :— 


Value. 
Tons. £ 
1929 Bae eee mo ..- 67,523 424,000 
1930 ay ists fd «.- 33,578 137 387 
1931 a0 ae os .. 45,435 949 224 
1932, 2B ase eae «. 56,311 168,366 
1933... wee as 81,271 262,539 


1933-34 Season.—Dry walle: sais during May, June and 
July greatly hindered cotton planting and a considerable amount 
of re-sowing was necessary. However, in spite of adverse plant- 
ing weather a very satisfactory acreage was planted and the supply 
ing of blanks was very well carried out. The total acreage was 
1,090,502 acres which shows an increase when compared with the 
1,071,410 acres planted during the previous season. In one district 
however a new computation basis was initiated, and the total 
figures do not necessarily indicate an actual increase in planting. 
The total acreage was probably about the same as in the 1932-33 
scason. ; 

Weather conditions in September and October were satisfactory 
for the crop, but November was dry and affected adversely the late 
sown cotton. Rains in the first half of December greatly 
benefited the later planting and prospects improved enormously. 
The later hot dry weather was ideal for the ripening of the crop. 


Coffee.—Both arabica and robusta are grown in areas climatically 
suited to the particular species. In Bugishu District some 3,526 
acres are under arabica, grown in small plots by peasants. The 
steps taken in 1931 in this district to organize and control the 
marketing of the crops, with the object, in time, of encouraging 
the formation amongst growers of a co-operative selling society, 
have been amply justified. The carefully organized buying and 
factory arrangements developed under the measures taken have 
been reflected in the comparatively high prices received for the 
coffee marketed. The acreage continues to expand and the demand 
for seedlings by native coffee-growers shows no signs of any lessen- 
ing of interest in this crop. 
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Arabica coffee is also produced in Ankole District, where it is 
estimated that there are approximately 2,477 acres under the crop. 
The whole is grown by peasant cultivators. The crop in this 
district is still in the early stages of development, but the demand 
for plants continues. It is estimated that approximately 796 acres 
were planted in 1933. A small amount of arabica is also grown 
by the natives of the Toro District. Robusta is grown in small 
plots throughout Buganda Province and in the Bwamba area of 
Toro. It is considered that the total acreage under coffee com- 
prises 17,000 acres under robusta and 9,000 under arabica. 


In all areas where coffee is grown, Government maintains 
central and district nurseries where plants from selected seed are 
raised and issued free of charge to growers. 


Exports of coffee from the Protectorate (including non-native 
production) during 1933 amounted to 100,427 cwt. valued at 
£210,641, compared with 87,077 cwt. valued at £223,162 for 19382 
and with 69,990 cwt. valued at £161,389 during 1931. ~ 


It will be seen that there continues to be a notable increase of 
coffee exports, and this must be largely attributed to native 
production. 


Oil-seeds, Groundnuts and Simsim.—The main areas of produc- 
tion are in the Eastern Province and in the Lango District of the 
Northern Province. These crops have in the main been grown as 
food crops Lut, as a result of the endeavour to widen the range of 
economic production, a greater interest has been shown in cultiva- 
tion for export, particularly with regard to groundnuts. Govern- 
ment has been seriously engaged in endeavouring to formulate 
measures to increase production of such crops. To this end, an 
important step was taken during 1932 by the passing of the Native 
Produce Marketing Ordinance, 1932. The object of this 
Ordinance is to arrange for adequate and proper market facilities, 
to ensure that the produce is marketed and exported under the best 
available conditions, and to see that the native growers receive the 
best possible price for their produce. The following table gives 
the estimated quantities exported during the last two years :— 


1932. 1933. 
Exports. Value. Exports. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Groundnuts ...  ... 1,455 16,232 325, 3,006 
Simsim seeds... ve 3,597 43,363 2,659 30,383 
” oil oe ay 688 imp. gals. 80 2,049 imp. gals. 217 


Tobacco.—In Bunyoro District the growing of tobacco by 
natives is making steady progress. Government controls and 
supervises the crop throughout all stages of growth, from the estab- 
lishment of seed beds to the curing, grading, and marketing of 
the leaf. A large proportion of the crop is purchased by the 
British American Tobacco Company for use in their factory at 
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Jinja. The balance is purchased by local planters for export 
overseas and for export to a local tobacco factory in Tanganyika. 

The total crop produced during 1933 amounted to 343 tons of 
good quality fire-cured leaf, which resulted in approximately 
£7,380 being distributed to growers. 

The crop has been extended to the West Nile District, but 
cultivation and production are still in the experimental stage 
there. 

Exports during 1932 and 1933, including non-native produced 
tobacco, were :-— 


1932. 1933. 
Value. Value. 
Ib. £ Ib. £ 
Tobacco manufactured... we = 6,355 1,045 10,385 1413 
Tobacco unmanufactured .. --- 153,794 6,925 469,750 16,339 
Cigarettes... aes ous --» 67,300 18,190 49,890 13,378 


Foop Crops. 


The various tribes in the Protectorate fall into two main groups 
as regards their staple articles of diet, viz., grain eaters and 
plantain eaters. 

The grain crops grown are millets, principally the small millet 
(eleusine coracana) and sorghum (sorghum vulgare). 

Throughout the Eastern and Northern Provinces, where the 
people are grain eaters, a system of communal food granaries has 
been organized as a precaution against famine. Each grower con- 
tributes annually to these granaries a small proportion of his crop. 
A reasonable reserve is gradually accumulated, and when this has 
been done a proportion of the old grain is each year replaced by 
fresh supplies. 

Improved varieties of seed for all food crops are produced on 
Government experiment stations. In the Eastern Province stocks 
of such seed are increased, prior to general distribution, on 
numerous district plots maintained by the Native Administration 
under the supervision of Government. 


Non-native Agriculture. 


Laxp TENURE. 


Freehold is not now granted, but Crown land may be leased for 
agricultural purposes, the normal term being 99 years at a rental 
of Sh. 1 per acre revisable after the thirty-third and sixty-sisth 
years. Such leases are arranged by private treaty and are subject 
to a condition that not less than three-tenths of the area leased 
shall be brought under proper cultivation within three years of the 
commencement of the term. Prior to 1916 a limited area wa! 
granted in freehold and parcels may occasionally be purchased 
m the open market. Extensive areas are held by natives under 
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the terms of various treaties, and occasionally leases of small areas 
to non-matives are effected, but such leases are subject to strict 
control. 


MARKETS AND PRODUCE. 


Most of the plantation crops are produced for export; sugar is a 
notable exception and, in a smaller way, tea also. Both sugar 
and tea are utilized for the local markets, either in Uganda or in 
the neighbouring territories. All produce for export is transported 
over the Kenya and Uganda Railways to the port of Mombasa, 
and thence by steamship to final destination. 


Lasoor. 


Labour is voluntary and is engaged either by the month or for a 
contract period of several months. Up to 1933, the local labour 
supply was generally sufficient without recourse to foreign labour. 
It has, however, often been necessary to recruit labour from one 
district to another, usually from outlying districts where it has 
not yet been possible to establish economic crops. From 1923 to 
1927 a shortage of labour was experienced and a considerable 
amount of foreign labour was admitted, mainly from Belgian 
Ruanda. The labour supply is now adequate for present needs. 
There are Government regulations regarding housing, food, and 
terms of contract, which have special reference to imported and 
foreign labour. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE. 


European planting first commenced seriously a few years prior 
to the commencement of the War, and was confined entirely to the 
production of coffee and para rubber. Individual planters opened 
up estates and were followed by a number of small companies. 
In the slump of 1921 the whole of the industry was seriously 
affected by low prices and the companies suffered more severely. 
Many estates were either abandoned or closed down, but with 
the return of better prices for primary products some of these 
were reopened. Latterly there has been a tendency in some cases 
for the grouping of estates under one management. During 1926-27 
there was an influx of a number of new planters taking up land 
for coffee planting in the Toro District. The present economic 
depression has éeriously affected the planting industry and again 
Many estates have been closed, more particularly those under the 
cultivation of rubber. There is no tendency for the number of 
European planters to increase materially and, save for the ex- 
ceptional increase due to those attracted to the Toro District in 
1926-27, the number has remained fairly constant. In 1933 there 
were 219 estates recorded by the Agricultural Department, com- 
prising 101,949 acres of which 22,986 acres were under cultivation. 

Although, as stated, European planters at the beginning confined 
themselves almost entirely to coffee and rubber, latterly they have 
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begun to devote their attention to tea and tobacco also. The 
arabica type of coffee was favoured in the earlier years, but recently 
the robusta type, with its high-yielding qualities and resistance to 
disease, has found increasing favour, more particularly at the lower 
elevations and around the shores of Lake Victoria. Areas under 
coffee cultivation by Europeans were estimated in 1933 at 8,0S7 
acres coffee arabica (3,027 in the Toro District) and 6,530 acres 
coffee robusta (5,399 in Buganda Province). Exports have already 
been shown under the paragraph headed ‘‘ Coffee "’. 

A fairly large acreage was originally put under para rubber but. 
owing to the low prices, very little tapping has taken place for the 
last three years and has now practically ceased altogether. In 1933 
the acreage is recorded at 9,534. Many planters have closed their 
rubber areas and no attention is being given to the maintenance 
of cultivation, but many of these areas could be reopened should 
tapping again become economic. The exports in 1930 were 6,27 
centals valued at £16,814, but declined in 1931 to 1,334 centals 
valued at £2,291, and in 1982 were nil. In 1933, 356 centals were 
exported valued at £268. 

The climate appears suituble for tea, and exceptionally high 
yields of fair quality have been realized. With proper organization 
of manufacture and distribution it appears likely that a small but 
profitable industry can be built up on existing plantations, the 
local demand being considerable and likely to increase. 

A few planters have experimented with tea production in the 
Mubende District, and 1931 saw the crop extended to the Mengo 
District where 440 acres are now planted. The total acreage in 
1933 was estimated at 855. 

A number of planters have successfully grown tobacco for export, 
but the acreage is small and the quantity produced is not yet very 
important. 

Asiatic Agriculture. 


Speaking generally, Indians have acquired the European estates 
which have been placed on the market from time to time, and many 
of the earlier freehold titles have thus changed hands. A notable 
exception was the enterprise of an important Indian firm in found- 
ing and developing a large sugar estate and factory in the Mengo 
District. The factory has a distillery for the production of alcohol. 
The same firm has started a new venture with sisal in the Bunyoro 
District, on a leasehold area of 5,000 acres; 2,100 acres have been 
planted. There is a second sugar factory in the Busoga District. 
The production of white sugar in 1933 was 14,160 tons. 

The areas under coffee and rubber are mainly those taken over 
from previous Eurgpean owners and in 1933 were estimated at :— 


Acres. 
Coffee arabica ... es ae 13s re ee 250 
Coffee robusta ... aoe a a Sed ee 431 


Para rubber... Beas Sah e Fed «= 1,180 
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There are records of 46 Indian estates comprising 42,512 acres of 
hich 14,863 acres are under cultivation. 


Livestock. 


The livestock of the Protectorate is almost entirely owned by 
atives although a few Europeans have developed dairying to supply 
\e larger towns with dairy produce for which they find a ready 
ile. The Government maintains several stock farms which supply 
ilk to some of the smaller townships and where observations of 
he local breeds of livestock are made. Stock has increased 
umerically very considerably, cattle having more than doubled 
hemselves in the last ten years and ownership of cattle varies with 
he density of the population and the type of country inhabited. 
‘n the more thickly populated and cultivated areas of parts of the 
castern Province the average number of cattle owned is 2°97 head 
ser taxpayer, whereas in some of the sparsely populated and un- 
sultivated steppe-like country the figure is 10°34. Speaking 
senerally the numerical increase has not been associated with 
quality of stock but constant propaganda is maintained by the 
Veterinary Department to eliminate surplus bulls from the herds 
by castration and to employ only the best bulls with known 
valuable breeding points. To a lesser extent the same procedure 
is applied to the smaller stock; 35,000 cattle were castrated in 
1933. This work is carried out in association with control of 
disease, which is mentioned later, by the native staff and as a 
corollary the quality of meat has improved with a resultant marked 
increase in meat consumption. 


Two main types of cattle are found in the Protectorate namely 
the short horned Zebu and the long horned Ankole, between which 
there are gradations as a result of crossing of the types. The 
experimental crossing of the large Ankole cow by the smaller Zebu 
type of West Nile bull in recent years has produced an animal of 
good type, strong, vigorous, and hardy. Time is an important 
factor in this work and it will be many years before the results of 
those experiments will be seen on stock generally. A small herd 
of pure-bred Ayrshires and of grades of various breeds has been 
maintained at one of the stock farms for the purpose of breeding 
bulls to cross with local cattle of different types as experimental 
measures. Since East Coast fever is prevalent throughout almost 
the whole of Uganda the greatest precautions have to be taken to 
ensure that any imported cattle destined for breeding experiments 
are protected against the risk of contracting that disease and this 
considerably hampers the speed and the scale at which cross breed- 
ing experiments with imported stock can be conducted. Two firms 
interested in dairying have imported breeding bulls from time to 
time in the hope of producing an animal of improved milk yield 
but it has been an expensive undertaking owing to deaths of the 
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animals from East Coast fever. The milk produced by the native 
cattle, although very small in amount as compared with European 
standards, is very rich in fat contents and it is possible that breed- 
ing for higher yield will be associated with a lowering of that 
valuable quality. 


As a result of the success of the measures adopted to deal with 
stock disease, it has been possible to allow very much wider move- | 
ments of stock, and an internal trade of large dimensions has | 
developed. Am outstanding feature in 1933 was the trade in 
slaughter cattle from Karamoja, which had been closed for the 
export of cattle from 1919 to 1932 on account of the presence of 
contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia and rinderpest. That trade 
has brought revenue to the Government and is an initial measure 
towards the prosperity of the Karamojong. It is estimated that 
the value of the trade has been not less than £6,000. The trade 
routes opened in previous years have been kept open and the , 
volume of trade has increased. Internal trade in sheep and goats | 
is difficult to assess but it is no insignificant item, and an import | 
trade in slaughter stock from the neighbouring territories of Kenya 
and Tanganyika is also in existence regularly all the year round by 
means of the Lake Victoria bi-weekly steamer service. 


During 1933, the presence of rinderpest among the cattle in 
Ankole caused apprehension since the cattle owners in that area 
are dependent on their stock for their own food, living almost 
entirely as they do on milk and animal products and apparentlr 
being incapable of digesting grain foods. Any serious mortality 
of cattle or of disease causing diminution of the secretion of milk 
reacts hardly on those owners and may produce a situation akin 
to starvation. Prompt measures enabled the disease to be held 
in check, and at the end of the year the disease was well in hand | 
although not eradicated. 





Other diseases met with were contagious pleuro-pneumonia of 
bovines, anthrax, blackquarter, trypanosomiasis, and foot and 
mouth disease, none of which caused any serious mortality or 
dislocation of the normal lives of the natives. Work was cor- 
tinued in South Ankole on research and eradication of glossint 
morsitans with the assistance of funds granted by the Colonial 
Development Fund on the advice of the Tsetse Fly Committee. 
and the results achieved were such as to engender considerable 
optimism as to the final success of the measures taken. 


The hide and skin trade has not yet recovered from the genet! 
depression of recent years, but the depression has assisted th 
main buyers to, purchase more carefully and to demand quality 
rather than quantity. There is no question but that the qualits 
has improved in recent years where the principal agents buy 
a quality basis in the neighbourhood of the larger towns. ut 
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in the districts the middleman buys at a flat rate and until he is 
either eliminated or can be induced to buy on a quality basis, 
marked improvement in the bulk of these articles will not be 
achieved as quickly as is desirable. The ghee and butter industry 
has been fostered in the Eastern Province by means of funds 
advanced by the Native Administration for the erection of build- 
ings and purchase of equipment while in one area, in Northern 
Bugishu, the butter prepared was of high quality. It is hoped 
that there will be an increase in production sufficient to justify 
this venture being developed as a sound commercial proposition. 


The poultry of the country, particularly close to the larger 
stations, has improved considerably in the last few years as a 
result of the importation of European breeds of fowls and dis- 
tribution of sittings of eggs and of birds, but it is evident that 
new strains must be imported from time to time to prevent 
reversion to original types. Fowl typhoid is a constant menace 
to Uganda since this disease has a wide distribution. 


An experimental shipment of cattle horns was sent to England 
and a favourable report as to the quality was received from the 
brokers. The costs of freight, both railway and shipping, proved 
too high to allow realization of any profit, but an improved price 
for the article might well assist the development of a small trade 
in this connexion. 


Fisheries. 


Throughout the Protectorate, fisheries are entirely in native 
hands, and there is a certain amount of local trade in fresh and 
dried fish in the districts readily accessible from the shores of the 
principal lakes. There are certain restrictions upon fishing in 
sleeping sickness areas, upon the type of vessel which may be 
employed, and upon the mesh of the nets used, but otherwise 
the industry is not controlled. The control and development of 
economic fisheries has now been added to the functions of the 
Game Department. 


VII.—_COMMERCE. 


General. 


Uganda and Kenya form a single unit for purposes of Customs 
and there is in consequence complete freedom of trade between 
the territories. A detailed examination of the external trade of 
Uganda alone is, therefore, a matter of considerable difficulty, 
more particularly as virtually the whole of the import and export 
trade of both Dependencies passes through Mombasa, the prin- 
cipal port in Kenya. As a result, the combined trade figures 
Tepresent generally the landed value at Mombasa in the case of 
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imports, and the ‘‘ f.o.b. Mombasa ’’ value in the case of exports, 
these being the declared values for purposes of Customs. 


As, however, the division of Customs revenue is based on the 
consumption of dutiable articles in each territory, every endeavour 
is made to determine the imports into Uganda with the greatest 
possible accuracy, exports being differentiated as regards the 
country of origin in accordance with the declaration of shippers. 
Succeeding paragraphs under the headings of ‘‘ Imports ’’ and 
“‘ Exports ’’ deal briefly with the information so obtained. 


Commodity prices for various primary products have shown 4 
hardening tendency during the year and continued activities in the 
development of mineral resources, and the absence of locust in- 
festation, combined with the cumulative effect of measures of 
economic reconstruction in the producing industries of the territories, 
engendered a feeling of cautious optimism; the trading position, 
nevertheless, has remained obscure. The very considerable expansion 
in the value of exports during the year has not resulted in an equiva- 
lent increase in the value of dutiable imports and the spending power 
of the community obviously has been subjected to the limitations im- 
posed by obligations to reduce liabilities incurred during the darker 
periods of depression, and has been diverted to some extent by an 
inclination to purchase locally produced commodities in preference 
to the imported article, with a resultant encouragement to local 
industries established within the Customs and Excise Agreement 
zone of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory. In times of 
restricted spending capacity the element of price as opposed to 
quality assumes a much greater importance than is the case in 
ordinary circumstances and it became necessary therefore in June 
of the year under review to effect tariff adjustments on an alternative 
specific or ad valorem basis for certain goods in order to secure a 
duty approximately equivalent to the contribution to the revenue 
exacted from similar goods before depreciated currencies, low costs 
of production and other incidental factors stimulated importations 
at abnormally low prices. As noted in the Report for the year 1932, 
world conditions continue to be the dominant factor and complete 
trade recovery cannot be-expected until primary product prices main- 
tain a level sufficient to build up internal reserves for import and 
export trade expansion unfettered by the liabilities imposed by the 
depression period. . 

Imports. 

The total value of trade imports into Uganda for consumption in 
the Protectorate was £1,367,049 as compared with £1,326,220 in 
1932, an increase in value of £40,829. 

For the reasons given in the first paragraph in this chapter. 
import figures are of necessity quoted in terms of ‘* ex-ship 
Mombasa ’’, the cost of freight and handling through Kenya te 
Uganda not being included. 
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Cotton yarns and manufactures continue to constitute the main 
'm of imports into Uganda and imports during the last two years 
‘re valued as follows :— 








1932. 1933. 
Value Value 
£ £ 
Cotton piece-goods_... 306 305,765 289 ,429 
Cotton blankets. ae iis 33,248 36,205 
Cotton yarns and manufactures 12,129 12,237 
Total... ee .. £351,142 £337,871 


Tobacco.—The value of imports under cigarettes, cigars, and 
bacco, was £85,569, as compared with £75,885 during 1932, 
anufactured tobacco and cigarettes to the value of £29,537 
‘iginating in Tanganyika Territory as against a value of £2,958 
1 1932. 

Other Imports.—The following show increases :—cement, jute 
ags and sacking, cycles, motor vehicles, tyres and tubes, iron and 
‘eel manufactures, industrial machinery and motor spirit. The 
alue of Kenya produce imported for consumption in the Protec- 
orate during the year amounted to £117,303, as compared with 
140,160 in 1932, the principal commodities being wheat meal and 
lour £22,460, maize meal and flour £5,778, living animals for food 
£4,570, tea £12,905, coconut oil £4,054, soap (common) £24,934. 


Exports. 
The total value of the domestic exports of Uganda during 1933 
n terms of ‘‘ f.o.b. value Mombasa ’’ was £3,464,610 as against 


£2,224 878 in respect of the previous year, representing an increase 
of £1,239 ,732 or 55°72 per cent. 


Cotton again predominates, representing, in conjunction with 
cotton seed, 85 per cent. of the total value of the exports of Uganda 
produce. 

Shipment of lint cotton during 1933 totalled 1,179,315 centals 
valued at £2,682,210 as compared with 829,303 centals in 1932 of a 
value of £1,584,172, an increase of 350,012 centals in weight and 
£1,098,038 in value. 

The declared value per cental of 100 lb. was £2 5s. 6d. as against 
£1 18s. 3d. in 1932 and £1 19s. 9d. in 1931. 

India continues to be the main market for raw cotton, 778,880 
centals, valued at £1,799,904, being consigned to that country in 
1938, representing 67:11 per cent. of the total value of this 
commodity exported. 


Cotton seed.—81,274 tons valued at £262,539 were shipped during 
1933, compared with 56,311 tons valued at £168,366 in 1932, an 
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increase of 24,963 tons in quantity and £94,173 in value. The 
whole consignment was shipped to the United Kingdom. 

Coffee.—100,444 cwt. of a value of £210,638 were exported during 
1933, compared with 87,077 cwt. valued at £223,162 in the previous 
year, an increase of 13,367 cwt. in quantity but a decrease in value 
of £12,524. 

Sugar.—Exports of this commodity show an increase from 41.049 
ewt., value £45,012 in 1932 to 144,229 cwt., value £128,802 in 1933. 
83,222 cwt. were shipped to the United Kingdom and 57,763 to 
Tanganyika Territory. 

Other Produce.—Exports of tobacco and tin ore show an increase. 

Exports of cigarettes, groundnuts, hides and skins, and ivory 
have decreased. 

The principal Empire markets to which the exports of the 
Protectorate were consigned are shown below :— 








Country. Article. Quantity. Value. 
£ 
United Kingdom . Coffee Sieh okGes «. Cwt. 14,214 30,366 
Sugar a ” 83,222 67,667 
Tobacco (unmanufsctured) Ib. 153,106 6,688 
Tin ore ae tons 298 40,809 
Cotton (raw) . centals 234,179 521,655 
Cotton seeds tons 81,274 262,539 
Hides ase oss a. owt. 5,971 9,204 
Gold bullion eee we OZ. troy I, 7083 6,352 
Other goods ae .- Value 13,244 
£958,524 
Aden... Coffee eee wh 2,884 6256 
Sesame seed eae +. tons 20 210 
Other goods co +» Value - 58 
£6,594 
India... er -- Cotton (raw) ae +» Centals 778,880 1,799,904 ° 
Ivory (elephant) ... ae OWte 172 4,643 
Other goods one +. Value _ 310 
£1,804,857 
Union of South Africa... Coffee aa cee ae Cwt. 14,474 30,950 
Groundnuts a7 ... tons 135 1,449 
Other goods os + Value _ 68 
£32,467 
Zanzibar Je .. Sugar (refined)... we Cwt. 2,600 2,925 
. Coffee Sesah esse wreck (tae 193 382 
Cigarettes ... ae ae Ib. 545 122 
Sesame seed ans «tons 50 500 
Ivory (elephant) ....... cwt. 134 2,868 
Other goods ee +. value - 211 
£7,008 
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Country. Article. Quantity. Value. 

£ 
nada ... ose ... Coffee ese aan wee Cwt. 8,025 £16,873 
oglo Egyptian Sudan Coffee ane one ae Owt. 12,063 24,153 
Other goods oe + Value — 7 
£24,160 
anganyika Mandated Sugar (refined)... ve CWh. 57,763 57,620 
‘Territory. Cigarettes ... eee Ib. 49,075 13,232 
Tobacco (manufactured)... ,, 10,385 1,412 
» (unmanufactured) ,, 316,644 9,650 
Aluminium hollow-ware ... tons 5 1,115 
Other goods ak .- ~value _ 3,567 

£86,596 

Empire total 0.0. ease sve, £2,946,672 


Empire percentage of total domestic exports (£3,464,610)=85. 


For more detailed information in regard to imports, exports, 
sources of supply, countries of destination, etc., reference is invited 
to the Annual Trade Report of Kenya and Uganda. 


VIII.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Natives. 


Exclusive of agricultural labour the average monthly total of 
persons in employment amounted to 49,655 showing an increase 
of 4,915 over the previous year. ‘lhe increase is however confined 
to Government employment. The manufacturing and building 
trades showed a decrease of 5,253 and domestic service a reduction 
of 278. 

Many thousands of immigrants from the adjacent foreign 
territories continue to obtain employment as agricultural labourers 
to native employers in Buganda. Such labour is principally em- 
ployed in the cultivation of cotton and to a lesser extent in domestic 
plantations. There are, however, indications that these immigrants 
are penetrating to the Eastern Province and even to Kenya. It is 
of interest to note that during the ginning season the ginneries 
situated in Buganda are to a very large extent dependent for their 
labour on these immigrants. 

The West Nile District continued to supply the majority of 
contract labour, and permits to recruit 8,960 West Nile natives 
Were issued during the year. The minimum wage for such labour 
is Shs. 8/- together with a daily ration, consisting of 1} lb. of 
maize meal, or 2 Ib. of bulo flour, 4 oz. of beans and 2 oz. of 
groundnuts, and a weekly issue of salt. 

The wages of unskilled labour ranged from Shs. 5/- to Shs. 16/- 
& month, the minimum wage, except in the case of agricultural 

workers employed by natives, being normally augmented by an 
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shoht inerea~e and goats remained steady. In the Wester 
Province the average retail pr.ce of cate dropped from Shs. $3 - 
to Shs. S4'-, sheep dropped fromm Shs. 6 50 to Shs. 5 -, goat: 
remaining steady at Sh 

The price of hardware such as cooking pots and hoes showed a 
slight increase and textiles as purchased by the natives a noticeable 
decrease, 
Hours of work vary considerably with different occupations 
Government employees average a 46-hour week, industrial 
labourers, exclusive of those emploved in ginneries, average 
approximately 45 hours, and in ginneries 60 hours.  Agn- 
cultural labourers are normally emploved on task work and their 
hours of work are approximately 35 or 40 hours a week. 








Non-Natives. 


Salaries paid to Enropeans eraployed in commercial concerns and 
on plantations vary but are generally speaking between £204 and 
£750 per annum. The 10 to 15 per cent. cut in salaries widely 
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nstituted im 1932 continued in operation throughout the year under 
eview. Free housing and medical attendance are in most cases 
rrovided, and occasionally dental treatment. 


The cost of board and lodging at hotels remained steady at 
Shs. 12/- to Shs. 15/- a day. Fresh and locally manufactured 
vrovisions are largely taking the place of imported ones and a 
sustained fall in the price of the latter since 1930 has been notice- 
ible. The importation of Japanese and Canadian apples and South 
African pears and plums continues. The price of imported soap 
has decreased due to local manufacture. Petrol, reduced from 
Shs. 3/- to Shs. 2/- per gallon in November 1931, remained steady ; 


the price of clothing remains the same, that is about 50 to 75 per 
cent. above London prices. 


Asiatics engage in commercial and industrial work, the majority 
being petty shop-keepers and employees in ginning factories. 
There is no wage standard generally applicable to them, and their 
cost of living is low. 


IX.—EDUCATION AND WELFARE INSTITUTIONS. 
Education. 


European education.—European residents in Uganda are 
encouraged to send their children to be educated in Kenya, and 
the only school for European children in Uganda is @ small kinder- 
garten school in Kampala, which some 25 children attend. 


Indian education is supervised by an Indian Advisory Council 
presided over by the Director of Education. A Government school 
was started in Kampala in 1932, taking pupils up to the standard 
of the Cambridge University Junior Examination; a similar 
school at Jinja was opened in January, 1933, and the new school 
building was completed in December. There are, in addition, 
a number of schools in the Protectorate owned by the Indian com- 
munity and assisted from public funds. 


Goan education.—There are two grant-aided kindergarten 
schools, one in Entebbe and in Kampala. Older children are 
generally sent to India for their education, but an arrangement 
has been made at the Government Indian School, Kampala, to 
accept Goan pupils from Standard V to the Cambridge University 
Junior Examination standard. 


African education.—The course of education for boys advances 
through certain definite grades. 


The system has its beginning in sub-grade schools, after which, 
in order, come elementary, lower middle, upper middle, and 
25471 Cc 
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junior secondary schools, and, finally Makerere College, a Gover- 
ment institution for a higher type of education which is mostly 
vocational. 


In the elementary schools in all areas the medium of insiruc- 
tion in the two lower classes is the tribal vernacular. In the 
Nilotic districts Swahili is being introduced gradually as a medium 
of instruction in the last two years of the elementary course. In 
the Bantu districts (except in the provinces of Bugunda and the 
Busoga District of the Eastern Province, where Luganda is used 
throughout the elementary stage), Swahili is taught as a subject. 
English is the medium of instruction in all middle and junior 
secondary schools. 


Elementary schools, giving a four years’ course in the 3 R’s. 
hygiene, agriculture, handwork, etc., are controlled and financed 
by the district boards, which represent all local interests, and are 
assisted Ly the Native Administration funds, and, in some cases. 
by Government grants. Next is the middle and junior secondary 
stage of six years’ duration, at the end of which pupils may take 
the leaving certificate examination which forms the entrance 
examination for Makerere College. The College provides voca- 
tional courses for, medical, veterinary, survey and asricu!- 
tural probationers for the African. Civil Service, and also for 
schoolmasters. A matriculation class (three years) has beer 
opened for students who require general higher education. The 
students taking this course have given an undertaking to enter a 
vocational course after passing the matriculation examination. 
This course is attracting students from neighbouring territories. 


There are also central schools to which those boys who are not 
likely to benefit by higher education are encouraged to go. These 
schools cover the elementary and lower middle syllabus in a ver- 
nacular medium and English is taught in the last three years as 
a subject. In addition, there are special schools, which include 
technical, agricultural and normal schools. 


Girls’ education follows the same form as the boys’ up to middle 
standard, and culminates in two mission-built colleges which will 
provide a finishing education adapted to local needs for daughters 
of the better classes. The curriculum includes handwork, needle- 
work, child welfare, etc. 


Agricultural Education. 


In a country whose prosperity depends upon agriculture, nature 
study and its relations to the everyday life of the village nece> 
sarily form an important part of the syllabus of the elementary 
school. Each school has its garden, and courses of instruction for 
elementary teachers are held periodically at the Government 
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Experimental Stations, the work being apportioned between the 
farm, the model school garden, and the lecture room. During the 
year under review a start has been made with the training of 
youths in practical farming on a small scale, and for this purpose 
a number of small holdings have been established at the Govern- 
ment plantations, the course of training lasting for two years. 
Farm schools, on somewhat similar lines, are in course of estab- 
lishment, with the aid of Government grants, by the Church 
Missionary Society (in Buganda) and the Verona Fathers Mission 
(in the Northern Province), and it is hoped that both schools will 
be ready to receive pupils early in 1934. Makerere College, in 
conjunction with the Agricultural Department, provides a five- 
year course for the training of African Agricultural Assistants. 


Fees. 


The scales of fees payable by natives vary greatly in accordance 
with the grade of education offered and the nature of the different 
schools, but may be summarized as under :— 


Day Schools. 


Sub-grade schools: usually no charge. 

Elementary schools: from 12s. to £2 per annum. 
Central schools : from 12s. to £1 16s. per annum. 
Lower middle schools: from 12s. to £2 8s. per annum. 
Upper middle schools: from 12s. to £2 8s. per annum. 


Boarding. 
Lower middle schools : from £3 10s. to £17 per annum. 
Upper middle schools : from £3 10s. to £21 per annum. 
Junior secondary schools: from £3 to £21 10s. per annum, 
Makerere College: £15 per annum. 
Government technical schools: £7 10s. per annum. 


The fees in boarding schools are ordinarily inclusive, food, 
clothing, bedding, and scholastic materials being provided. In day 
schools, neither food nor clothing is provided; and in the majority 
of schools of the Church Missionary Society pupils are expected to 
provide their own books and writing paper. 


Government expenditure on education in 1933 was estimated to 
be £72,000 (exclusive of grants from the Native Governments) ; 
of this amount, £33,058 was paid in grants to Missions. 
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The contributions to District Boards of Education from Native 
Administration funds and Central Government during 1933 were 
applied as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE ON ELEMENTARY EpucaTIon (Boys and Girls), 1933. 


Total amount spen 
Buganda Eastern Western Northern on elementary 








= Province. Province. Province. Province. euscadion by 
Governments. 
By District Boards.— £ £ £ £ £ 
From Native Government 3,980 7,019 1,960 3,528 —_ 
Funds and Education Rates 
(excluding grants to 
Makerere College). 
Total from Native Government 3,980 7,019 1,960 3,528 16,487 
Funds and Education Rates. 
By Central Government.— 
(a) Grants of assistance to 424 92 326 241 1,083 
District Boards in respect 
of elementary education. 
(b) Expenditure on ele- 6,278 2,300 150 425 9,153 
mentary normal schools 
(Grades A and B). 
(c) Government elementary “4 10 _ = ot 
schools. 
(d) Block grants to central 1,400 1,000 425 1,550 4,375 
schools. 
(e) Jeanes Teachers’ Training — 58 19 33 110 
Total from Central Government 8,146 3,460 920 2,249 14,775 


Grand Total Central and Native £12,126 £10,479 £2,880 £5,777 £31,262 
Governments and Education 
Rates. 


In two Districts, Bunyoro and Toro, an education cess of one 
shilling per annum is levied on all native taxpayers, and the pro- 
ceeds are included in the amount voted to the local District Boards. 


Welfare Institutions. 


There are no orphanages or similar philanthropic institutions in 
Uganda. The family tie is a very strong one amongst Africans, 
and such institutions are unnecessary. In rare cases, when there 
is no representative of the family or clan to look after them, 
orphans and the aged and infirm have been cared for by the 
Missions. 

Welfare work is carried on by all the Mission Societies, but there 
are no special institutions except the maternity centres and training 
schools for midwives and nurses. Particulars in regard to these 
will be found in Chapter IV of this Report. 
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Recreations and Games. 


Recreations and games are controlled and encouraged by such 
bodies as the Native Athletic Association and the Uganda Football 
Association. Games and athletics take a prominent place in the 
activities of all schools. Boy Scout and Girl Guide Associations 
have been formed, and both these movements enjoy an ever- 
increasing popularity. There are 70 registered Scout Troops, 8 
Girl Guide and 3 Ranger Companies, and 2 Brownie Packs in the 
Protectorate 


Music, Art, and the Drama. 


Singing is taught in most schools and there are church choir 
schools in connexion with most of the churches in the larger centres. 
The Cathedral choir at Namirembe, Church Missionary Society, 
and the choirs at the Roman Catholic Seminaries are famous 
throughout the Protectorate. 


Apart from the ordinary school lessons in drawing, little attempt 
is made to give instruction in the graphic arts, and there is no 
society to encourage the development of local art. 


There is no doubt that the African has an inborn dramatic 
instinct : for he delights in giving impromptu plays and concerts; 
his sense of mimicry is highly developed, and when acting he does 
not suffer from self-consciousness. It has been the custom for 
many years for all the important schools to have plays on speech 
days or at the end of the last term in the year. Two alfresco 
plays were included in the speech day activities at King’s College, 
Budo, where the head of a dry valley formed a natural theatre 
for the performances. Also at the Busoga College Speech Day, 
Jinja, an open air performance was given on the terrace, consisting 
of a dramatization of a carol, a negro spiritual and local native 
songs. 


Girls’ schools favour nativity plays. The best examples of this 
were at the Church Missionary Society’s Middle School at Gayaza 
where a stage was erected in the open air; also at Nkokonjeru 
(Mill Hill Mission) the Little Sisters of St. Francis gave a most 
successful performance at night of a play based on the legend of 
St. Christopher. All the dresses and stage equipment were care- 
fully prepared by the pupils and formed part of the previous term’s 
scheme of handwork. 


Shakéspearean plays are admittedly difficult for natives to learn, 
but the Mill Hill Mission seminary at Nyenga is becoming famous 
for its rendering, in English, of such plays. 


The instinct for dramatization is made use of in the teaching of 
the junior classes of elementary schools, and such methods are 
encouraged in the normal schools. : 
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NorMaL ScHOoOLs FoR GRADE A AND B ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 


Protestant. Catholic. ment. Total. 
Schools ae woe 3 7 1 aut 
European ‘Teachers .. ce 4 8 1 B 
African Teachers... one 8 16 6 30 
Scholars (Men) are inte 93 178 54 325 
Scholars (Women) ... wee 42 86 _ 12 


NorMaL ScHOOLs FoR GRADE C ELEMENTARY (SUB-GRADE, 


TEACHERS. 
Roman Govern- 
Protestant. Catholic. ment. Total. 
Schools eee oe 14 ll _ 25 
European Teachers .. Sea 6 5 _ ll 
African Teachers... oe 28 21 = 49 
Scholars (Men) ss _ 575 543 —_ 1,118 
Scholars (Women) ... ane 16 _- —_ 16 


ELEMENTARY AIDED SCHOOLS. 


Mohammedan 
Pro- Roman Govern- and Non- 
testant. Catholic. ment. Mission. Total. 


Schools ... 0. we 99 86 3 7 195 
European Teachers oh 15 43 _— — 58 
African Teachers ae 387 328 8 16 739 
Adulte... 0 wae 143 151 10 _— 304 
Boys ‘Soe ee 5 5,276 8,402 215 304 14,197 
Girls ote see wee 1,929 1,429 1 _ 3,350 


ELEMENTARY Non-AIDED (SuB-GRapDE) ScHOOLS. 


Mohammedan 
Roman and Non- 
Protestant. Catholic. Mission. Total. 


Schools... on 2,763 2,844 13 5,620 
European Teachers tes _ 41 — 41 
African Teachers ae 3,476 3,490 25 6,991 
Adults... ase i 7,918 11,593 10 19,521 
Boys hae Tae aks 64,090 58,997 459 123,546 
Girls as aes ees 43,782 42,731 2 86,515 


SpEecIAL SCHOOLS. 


Pro- Roman 

testant. Catholic. Private. Total. 
Schools Oey eee) ae 36 28 1 65 
European Teachers... ... 21 50 - 7 
African Teachers ... 9... 89 35 7 131 
Adults Bee) Sia as 107 329 _ 436 
Boyce. eh ae ne 174 285 65 1,124 
Girls... se an ae 556 202 _ 848 
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TECHNICAL. 

Number in 

Schools. Training. 
Roman Catholic... one ane one we 329 
Government ... ors as pr ase ae = 184 
Total we 845 

INDIAN. 

Schools 24 
Boys 597 
Girls 339 
Teachers 54 


X.—OCOMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


Roads. 


At the end of 1933 there were 1,882 miles of main roads built and 
maintained by the Protectorate Government. These are classified 
as follows :— 


Gross Load. 


First class ... 1,024 miles ... For 4-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 7 tons. 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 9 tons. 

Second class ... 574 miles ... For 4-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 5 tons. 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 5 tons. 

Third class ... 284 miles ... For 4-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 24 tons. 
For 6-wheeled vehicles on 
pneumatic tyres, 44 tons. 


The average cost of maintaining these roads was £18-96 a mile. 
In addition there were 5,260 miles of roads, built and maintained by 
the Native Administrations, generally capable of carrying a gross 
load of 24 tons on pneumatic tyres. 

There is a central Registration Bureau at Police Headquarters, 
Kampala, in which are recorded particulars of all motor vehicles and 
motor drivers. There are also special sections of Police dealing with 
the control of traffic and the inspection of public service vehicles. 

During the year 3,995 motor vehicles were licensed for use; of 
these 1,479 were motor-cars, 1,572 motor-lorries, 782 motor-cycles, 
139 omnibuses and 23 trailers. The number of vehicles licensed in 

25471 C4 
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the names of Africans was 648. The number of licensed drivers was 
4,678, 1,139 being Europeans, 1,245 Asiatics and 2,294 natives. 


Railways. 

There are 330 route miles of railways in Uganda, under the Kenya 
and Uganda Railways and Harbours Administration, affording direct 
communication between Mombasa, Soroti, Jinja, Kampala, Fort 
Bell, and intermediate stations, while the total track mileage, in- 
cluding loops and industrial sidings, is 361 miles. 

The main line enters the Protectorate at Tororo and proceeds by 
way of Mbulamuti to Jinja, and thence across the Nile Bridge to 
Kampala (886 miles from Mombasa). From Tororo a branch line, 
with a bi-weekly passenger service, runs north-west to Soroti, 
serving Mbale en route, and taps the most productive area in the 
Protectorate. Another line connects the main line at Mbulamut: 
with Namasagali, from which port the Lake Kioga flotilla is 
operated. A third line affords direct communication between Kam- 
pala and Fort Bell on Lake Victoria. The total traffic (inwards and 
outwards) at Kampala and Jinja during the last five years is shown 
in the following statement :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 

: Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
*Kampala_... eee « 84,744 66,636 49,527 53,525 61,38 
Jinja aes oes + 28,599 24,076 19,661 14,996 17,33 


* The main line to Kampala was only opened at the beginning of 1931. 


The outwards traffic for the year 1933 at the principal stations in 
Uganda, excluding the lake ports, is reflected in the following 
return :— 


Parcels and ;. General 
Passengers. L ate Livestock. Merchandise. Totals. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Kampala... 8,719 1,595 16 99,889 110,219 
Jinja es 3,141 519 108 14,907 18,675 
Soroti aoe 791 212 2,641 14,439 17,983 
Mbale ase 855 128 2 20,532 21,517 
Kumi ae 208 18 37 11,718 11,981 
Nsinze aes 780 26 4 29,128 29,938 

Water Transport. 


A steamer service on Lakes Victoria, Kioga and Albert, is mail 
tained by the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours Adminis 
tration. On Lake Victoria, steamers call at regular intervals 2 
Port Bell, Entebbe, Bukakata, and Busungwe, and from the last- 
named port an auxiliary service is available to Nyakanyasi on the 
Kagera River. 

Steamers on Lake Kioga leave Namasagali and call at Keil. 
Bugondo, Sangai, Lalli, Atura, Kachung, and Masindi Port, when® 
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a motor transport service, also maintained by the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours Administration, affords a connexion with 
Butiaba on Lake Albert. From Butiaba there is a steamer service 
to Kasenyi and Mahagi in the Belgian Congo, and Pakwach, thence 
by transhipment to Rhino Camp and Nimule. From the last- 
mentioned port there is a road to Juba in the Sudan, which is in 
direct communication with Khartoum. 


The following table is a comparison of traffic (outward and 


inward) at ports on Lakes Victoria, Kioga, and Albert during the 
last five years :— 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 


Lake Victoria— Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sese Island ports a 216 163 421 407 829 
Other Uganda ports* ... 76,482 81,515 16,755 16,922 21,375 

Lake Kioga— 

Namasagali aes ae 37,223 26,6596 32,362 22,969 31,523 
Other porte es re 2,489 1,096 1,824 1,367 1,678 

Lake Albert— z 

Butiaba ... or oes 7,880 10,109 11,017 6,510 7,502 


* Does not include traffic handled at Jinja pier, or traffic handled at Port 
Bell since 1930. 


The decrease in traffic on Lake Victoria is due to the opening of 
the railway extension from Jinja to Kampala in 1931. 


Omnibuses. 


There are no tramways in the Protectorate, but it is possible to 
travel by motor omnibus from Kampala, the commercial centre, to 
most of the principal towns in the country. These motor omnibuses 
are almost entirely owned by Asiatics and natives, and exist 
primarily for their convenience, although also generally carrying 
on a parcel carriers’ trade. Jates are very low, the average charge 
being 5 cents a mile. 


During the year a total of 139 omnibuses were registered, of which 
9 were owned by the Kenya-Uganda Railway and 5 by natives ; 39 


of these registrations were in respect of vehicles licensed for the 
first time. 


Posts. 


The scheme of unification of the administrative control of the 
post and telegraph services of Kenya and Uganda with those of 
Tanganyika Territory, agreed upon in 1932, came into operation on 
1st January, 1933. In practical effect this scheme is an extension to 
Tanganyika Territory of the amalgamated arrangement which had 
already existed between Kenya and Uganda. The arrangement 
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was smoothly effected and its practical working during the vear 
revealed no unforeseen difficulties. 


The Trans-African Air Mail service, which is operated by Imperis! 
Airways, Limited, was maintained with commendable regulanity. 
The service is a weekly one. Under a ‘‘ Summer ’’ time-tabie 
introduced on 7th May, the time taken between Uganda and 
England was reduced from seven to six days. The ‘* Winter” 
time-table under which the time taken is seven days was re-intro- 
duced on 7th October, 1933. The establishment of an immediate 
connexion at Cairo between the African service and the Company's 
Indian service enabled the time taken for air mails from Uganda to 
India to be reduced from twelve days to six days. 


Air mail correspondence posted in Uganda amounted to 65,134 
letter packets, weighing 1,917 lb. Air correspondence received 
amounted to 53,352 letter packets, weighing 1,505 Ib. Of tke 
Protectorate’s total overseas letter mail correspondence approxi- 
mately 15°53 per cent. was conveyed by air. 


The air parcel service is still restricted to certain countries. 
During the year, 435 air parcels were posted and 320 received. 


The facilities for sending money orders by air from the Prote:- 
torate to Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Irish Free State. 
provided in 1932, were introduced in the reverse direction from 
Ist August, 1933. 


Overseas mail services by surface transport were fairly regular 
throughout the year; 66 mails were despatched to Great Bniain 
and 59 received therefrom, the average time in transit each way 
between Mombasa and London being approximately 19 days. 


Internal mail services extend to ail parts of the Protectorate and 
were satisfactorily maintained. The policy of replacing mail runner: 
by motor services has been followed, wherever practicable. 


The estimated total number of letters, postcards, newspapers and 
other packets dealt with in the Protectorate during the vear wa: 
2,371,046, representing a decrease of 7°68 per cent. on the figure 
for the previous vear. For the purpose of true comparison with 
1932, certain adjustments are, however, necessary and reduce 
the true fall in volume to 6:77 per cent. 


The total number of parcels dealt with remained at practically 
the same level as in 1932. The number was 34,785, of which 4.401. 
having a value of £10,827, were cash-on-delivery parcels. 


Inland money orders totalled 14,414, with a value of £71,733, 
as compared with 13,799 and £75,441 respectively in 1932. 
Foreign orders numbered 7,283 with a value of £44,785, as compared 
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with 7,595 and £44,481. British postal order transactions in- 
creased from 20,552 to 22,716, in number, and from £11,715 to 
£12,762, in value, as compared with 1932. 


Telegraphs and Telephones. - 

The total number of telegrams handled was 122,916, of which 
106,399 represents internal traffic. 

The internal telegraph and telephone system consists of 1,608 
miles of pole route and a wire mileage of 4,247. Iron poles were 
substituted for decaying wooden poles over 241 miles of route on 
the Kampala-Bubende, Mubende-Fort Fortal and Masindi- 
Pakwach sections. All administrative centres, with the exception of 
a few outlying stations in the Northern and Eastern Provinces, are 
connected by telegraph. There are public telephone exchanges, 
connected by trunk lines, at Kampala, Entebbe, Jinja, Mbale and 
Iganga. 

The extension of the telephone service during the past five years 
is illustrated in the table below. The figures given include ex- 
change lines, internal and external extensions, and private wires. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 1933. 
Telephones in use... 71 777 | 802 786 792 


The Kampala Wireless Station situated on Kololo Hill func- 
tioned satisfactorily throughout the year. Though primarily pro- 
vided for air service purposes, the station can, if necessary, be 
utilized for the internal telegraph service and for communication 
with Irumu wireless station in the Belgian Congo. 

Communication with places outside the Protectorate was satisfac- 
torily maintained through the cable system and Kenya radio service, 
both operated by Imperial and International Communications, Ltd. 
(now Cable and Wireless, Ltd.). . 

In addition, a Government land-line service was maintained to 
administrations in Southern Africa and the Belgian Congo. 


Air Transport, 

The weekly Cape-to-Cairo air service operated by Imperial Air- 
ways, Ltd., to which reference has already been made, is also 
available for the conveyance of passengers, mail, and freight. En- 
tebbe is a regular call on this service. 


XI.—BANKING, CURRENCY, AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


Banks. 

Banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank of India, 
Limited, with branches at Entebbe, Kampala, and Jinja; the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, with branches at Kampala 
and Jinja; and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) , 
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with branches at Kampala and Jinja. There is also a Post Office 
Savings Bank. There are no Agricultural or Co-operative Banks 
in the Frotectorate. 


Savings Bank. 


A Savings Bank was established on 1st October, 1907, under the 
control of the Treasury, but was transferred to the Post Office on 
1st July, 1926. The numbers of European, Asiatic, and native 
depositors, and trust accounts at the end of 1933 were 135, 1,059, 
3,514 and 86, respectively, the total number of depositors having 
increased during the year from 3,740 to 4,794. The value of de- 
posits made in the same period showed an increase, being 
£43,668 in 1933 as compared with £34,979 in 1932. A further sum 
of £10,000 was added to invested funds of the Savings Bank. 

The demand by depositors for home safes was maintained during 
the year, 276 of these receptacles being issued as compared with 
156 in 1932. 

Currency. 

Prior to 1920, rupee currency was in circulation in Uganda, but 
in that vear florin currency was substituted, and this in its turn was 
in 1922 displaced by the shilling currency which is now in use. The 
florin currency and notes were demonetized at the end of 1931. The 
following coins and notes of the shillings are in circulation :— 


Coin :— 


Sh. 1, which is legal tender for an unlimited amount. 
50 cents (= 6d.), which is legal tender for an amount up to 
20s. 


10 cents = 1:2d. 
5 cents = 0:6d. which are legal tender up to 1s. 
1 cent = 0-12d. 
Notes :— 


Shs. 10,000 : 1,000; 200; 100; 20; 10; 5. 


Weights and Measures. 


The Imperial standards of weights and measures have been 
adopted and copies of these standards verified by the Board of 
Trade in England are maintained as the Protectorate standards. 
the wardens of the standards being the Chief Secretary and the 
Treasurer. The Commissioner of Police is ex officio Inspector of 
Weights and Measures, all other European police officers acting 
as deputies. 

A Weights and Measures Ordinance is in force and certain sé- 
tions prohibit the use of weights and measures other than standard, 
or of unstamped weights and measures. The verification aud 
stamping of weights and measures presented for the purpose }5 
undertaken by the police, who hold the secondary standards. 
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Inspections for justness are made from time to time in all cotton- 


buying posts and important trading centres. 


XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 


The expenditure incurred by the Public Works Department in 
1933 amounted to £193,172, as compared with £218,631 in 1932. 


Details of this expenditure are as under :— 


Main SECTION. 


£ 

Public Works Department personal 

emoluments ae Ts 34,475 
Supernumerary staff ee a. 2,889 
Other charges Aas we .. 8,799 
Annually recurrent ... re .. 50,621 
Extraordinary ine Si «. 21,099 

OTHER SECTIONS. 

Government timber supply ... ay GAG 
Jinja water supply ... Sh ves 23074 
Kampala water supply ‘ie w 8,787 
Transport section ... os ..- 16,990 





Loan Works. 


Kampala water supply construction 2,955 
Western Province road construction 21,763 





Water-drilling scheme Aes «= 8,111 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Works for other departments .. 7,578 
Works for Native Governments ... 10,106 
Works for private individuals ae 139 





117,883 


29,637 


27,829 


17,823 


£193,172 


Major works which were financed from the funds voted in respect 


of Public Works Extraordinary included an Indian school and staff 
quarters at Jinja and the completion of the same at Kampala, half 
of the funds in each case being provided by the Indian communities ; 
and the erection of two permanent E3 quarters at Arua. 
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On the Katwe—Kasindi road a bridge was constructed over the 
Lubilia River which forms the boundary between this Protectors 
and the Belgian Congo. The funds for this work were provide 
equally by the Governments concerned. A further 47 miles of tz 
Kabale—Ruchuru road were constructed and the whole road i 
expected to be complete early in 1934. 


XIII._JUSTICE, POLICE, AND PRISONS. 
Justice. 


HicH Court. 


The High Court of Uganda was established by the Uganda Order 
in Council of 11th August, 1902. There are two Judges; a Chief 
Justice, and a Puisne Judge. Ordinarily the High Court sits at 
Kampala, but it may sit at any place within the Protectorate when 
for any reason it considers it necessary to do so, 


The High Court has full jurisdiction in civil and criminal 
matters; it is a Court of Admiralty, with power to exerci 
Admiralty jurisdiction in matters arising upon any of the lakes, 
and it has jurisdiction in divorce. When a sentence of death has 
been passed by the High Court, a copy of the record is sent to the 
Governor in Council and the sentence is not carried out unless it 
has been confirmed by the Governor. 


The constitution of the High Court and the powers of the 
Registrar and District Registrars are laid down in the Courts 
Ordinance and the Civil Procedure Rules. The Courts Ordinance 
confers upon the High Court the power to exercise general super- 
vision over all Courts subordinate to itself, to inspect their records, 
and to give advice and instruction as may be necessary. An appeal 
lies from the judgment and orders of the High Court to the Court 
of Appeal for Eastern Africa. The Court of Appeal for Eastern 
Africa holds four ordinary sessions in each year, the sessions being 
held at Nairobi, Kampala, Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam, and Zanzibar 
in turn. 


BritTIsH Courts. 


The Governor is authorized to confer special power upon Magis 
trates in Special Districts to try natives for the offences of murder, 
manslaughter, rape, and certain other offences. Special District 
Courts try such offences with the aid of assessors, and trials are 
conducted in the manner prescribed for the trial of offences before 
the High Court. 
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There are District and Additional District (Subordinate) Courts 
throughout the Protectorate, whose powers vary according to the 
powers of the Magistrate presiding over them. In criminal 
matters, Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third class 
may, when the accused is a non-native, pass the following sentences, 
namely :— 


Imprisonment for a term not 

Subordinate Courts of the first exceeding two years. Fine 

class. not exceeding £300. 
Corporal punishment. 


Imprisonment for a term not 

Subordinate Courts of the exceeding six months. Fine 

second class. not exceeding £75. 
Corporal punishment. 


a . , Imprisonment for a term not 
Paper tinat Courts of the third | exceeding one month. Fine 


not exceeding £15. 


Subordinate Courts of the first, second, and third class have ex- 
tended jurisdiction over natives, that is, over any native of Africa 
not of European or Asiatic extraction, the term ‘‘ mative ’’ for this 


purpose including Arabs and Somalis and any Baluchi born in 
Africa. 


Although Subordinate Courts possess extended jurisdiction over 
natives they may not try natives accused of treason, instigating 
invasion, concealment of treason, murder, manslaughter, rape, or 
attempts to commit or abet the commission of these offences. 


No sentence, exceeding six months’ imprisonment or twelve 
strokes, imposed on a native by any Subordinate Court can be 
carried into effect, and no fine exceeding £50 can be levied, until 
the record has been transmitted to the High Court and the sentence 
has been confirmed by the High Court. 


The probationary system, as understood in England, is not 
applicable to the Protectorate, as the machinery necessary for its 
general adoption and satisfactory working does not exist in Uganda. 
Under section 295 of the Criminal Procedure Code, the Court may, 
if the circumstances appear to warrant such a course, release a 
person convicted of an offence punishable with not more than three 
years’ imprisonment, against whom no previous conviction is 
proved, on his entering into a bond to appear and receive sentence 
if required, and in the meantime to keep the peace and be of good 
behaviour. The only practical use to which this section can be put 
is where the convicted person is a juvenile and the Court cam rely 
upon his parent or parents to exercise supervision over him. 
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The following table gives particulars of the criminal and civil 
jurisdiction of British Courts for the last six years :— 


CRIMINAL. 

Discharged Found Totak Total 

Year. for want of Convicted. Acquitted. insane. number of number of 
evidence. (persons. oases. 

1928... 478 7,165 513 
1929 ... 614 8,649 459 
1930... 585 1,544 565 8,695 6,795 
1931... 225 7,036 1,047 8,311 712 
1932... 348 7,445 807 8,608 5,926 
1933 759 6,232 539 7,534 6,221° 


* Includes 71 cases tried by the High Court in its original jurisdiction. Includes 
88 cases involving juveniles. 


Civ. 

Amounts Amounts Amounts Amounts Value 
Year. of £15 above above above not Total. 

and under. £15 to £50. £50 to £160. stated. 

£150. ° 

1928 aes 1,718 749 276 70 14 2,827 
1929 aes 1,668 677 272 75 16 2,708 
1930 aoe 1,891 866 318 88 21 3,184 
1931. 1,971 306 306 83 21 2,687 
1932 er? 1,506 654 204 56 25 2,445 
1933 isa 1,341 505 172 42 25 2,085° 


* Includes 225 tried by the High Court in its original civil jurisdiction. 


The cases dealt with by the High Court on appeal, etc., com- 
pared with the last six years are shown below :— 


1928. 1929. 1980. 1981. 1982, 1955. 





Criminal appeals 48 82 103 V7 122159 
Civil appeals Se 6.018 12 18 22 24 21 
Criminal revisions ... ee coped 38 81 102 10649 
Civil revisions —... eee aa —_ 7 1 4 30 
Confirmation of death sentences... 2 6 7 17 16 a 
Confirmation of sentence ... _ _ — 283 334 206 
Miscellaneous appeals _ _ _ 3 2 = 
Miscellaneons revisions _ _ _ _ - 1 

Total -. 142-188-216 505 = 60850 
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Police. 


A Protectorate Police Force is maintained, constituted under the 
Police Ordinance which decrees that it ‘‘ shall act as a Folice 0 
and throughout the Protectorate for preserving the peace and 
preventing crime, and apprehending offenders against the pea: 
and as a military force when called upon to discharge military 
duties ’’. 

This Force has a personnel consisting of 29 European Offices 
and Inspectors, 8 Asiatic Sub-Inspectors, and 1,019 enlisted Africa | 
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rank and file, under the command of a Commissioner. The 
European Officers and Inspectors are normally recruited in the 
United Kingdom, all other ranks being appointed locally by the 
Commissioner. The normal period of engagement for Asiatic and 
African ranks is three years extended by like periods to complete 
12 years, and thereafter by a period or periods to 21 years’ service. 


A division of the Force is assigned to each of the 18 Magisterial 
districts into which the Protectorate is divided. Of these divisions, 
eight are commanded by a Superintendent of Police, aided, in the 
more important districts, by one or more subordinate European 
officers; the remaining divisions being under the control of the 
Civil District Officer. 


A Criminal Investigation Department is maintained, attached 
to which is a Finger Print Bureau carrying at present over 61,891 
finger print files. This department, which contro] the supervision 
of habitual criminals, undertakes certain duties in connexion with 
immigration and inspection of weights and measures, and passport 
control duties. 


There is a training school for Police in Kampala for the in- 
struction of recruits in police duties generally, including the use 
of arms, first-aid, traffic control, and local languages. The normal 
period of instruction is six months. Refresher and promotional 
courses are also held here, and there is an elementary vernacular 
school for the children of policemen and prison warders. A 
magazine in Swahili entitled ‘‘ Habari Za Uganda Police ’’, pub- 
lished monthly, was introduced into the Force in 1931, primarily 
as an educational medium for the benefit of the African ranks. 
The name of the magazine was altered during the year owing to 
a number of warders in the Prisons Service wishing to become 
subscribers and is now called ‘‘ Habari Za Uganda Police Na 
Prisons’. The circulation during the year was increased from 
1,000 to 1,050 copies a month. A division of the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade Overseas was formed within the Force in 1932 
and now has a membership of sixteen, including two Africans, 
under a Superintendent, who is the Commissioner of Police. 


At the Central Registration Bureau, firearms to the number of 
2,919 were registered, consisting of 1,006 rifles, 1,452 shot guns, 
875 pistols and revolvers, 66 muzzle loaders, and 20 miscellaneous 
guns. 


The number of cases reported to the Police during the year was 
7,739 and persons proceeded against on charges of crime numbered 
7,478, as against 7,356 and 6,519, respectively, in the previous year. 


Police are also maintained by the various Native Administra- 
tions, and serve as warders in the Native Administration prisons 
in addition to performing ordinary police duties. With a view to 
Mcreasing the efficiency of the Chiefs’ Police, instructional courses 
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of three months’ duration were inaugurated at the Protectorate 
Police Training Depot, and two such courses were held during the 
year with beneficial results. 


Prisons. 


There is a Central Prison, near Port Bell, seven miles from 
Kampala, which, when completed, will provide accommodation 
for about 1,000 prisoners. The main section is used for long-term 
prisoners and recidivists, and there are separate sections for the 
segregation of juveniles, females, Asiatics, and Europeans, as well 
as punishment and condemned cells, workshops, a hospital, and 
general offices. A new kitchen, servery and scullery, also addi- 
tional latrine accommodation to the association wards, have been 
constructed during the year. A large proportion of the accom- 
modation is in the nature of single cells. A standard of 40 square 
feet for each prisoner has been adopted in this Prison, and the 
present accommodation provides for 540. There are in addition 
thirteen temporary association wards constructed of wattle and 
daub walls with thatched roofs which provide accommodation for 
a further 415. 

There are fifteen district jails and one lock-up for the accom- 
modation of short-term prisoners and local remands, and for 
debtors. Few of these are permanent buildings. The standard 
accommodation in these jails is 28 square feet per prisoner. 

There is a European staff of one Superintendent, one Assistant 
Superintendent, and three Head Gaolers, mainly recruited from 
the Home Prison Service. These are allocated to the Central 
Prison. The district jails are administered by the local Super- 
intendent of Police or, where there is no such local officer, by an 
officer of the Provincial Administration. 


The subordinate staff is composed of Africans, all of whom are 
required to undergo a six months’ course of instruction partly in 
the Police Training Depot and partly at the Central Prison before 
allocation for duty to the several prisons. 

There is at yet no reformatory for juveniles, but accommodation 
of a temporary nature, well separated from the main prison build- 
ings, has been provided at Port Bell for the treatment of youthful 
delinquents. There they are taught husbandry and carpentry, and 
an attempt is made to improve their education as well as their 
physical and moral character. Convicted criminal prisoners sre 
employed generally upon the production of prison food crops, 
the cutting of fuel for public institutions, the maintenance of 
prisons, the police and warders’ lines, the cleaning of public 
grounds, and such other municipal and sanitary work as can use- 
fully be undertaken by prison labour. At the Central Prison, 
tailoring, carpentry, mat and basket work, etc., are taught, and 
in the workshops the uniforms required for the native personnel 
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of the Police Force, the prisons and the various Government 
departments are manufactured, as well as furniture and other 
articles required by Government. ? 

The number of persons admitted to prison during the year was 
5,703, the daily average in prison being 1,828. The number of 
persons executed on the capital charge was 18. 

The general health of the prisoners has been satisfactory. The 
total number of deaths during the year was 34, or 1:85 per hundred 
of the daily average population of 1,828 prisoners, the main causes 
being pneumonia, dysentery and phthisis. 

Short-term prisoners sentenced by Native Courts in certain 
districts are imprisoned at the headquarters of the county chiefs 
and subordinate (Gombolola) chiefs. Central Native Administra- 
tion prisons, for the accommodation of long-term prisoners sen- 
tenced by Native Courts, exist in Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro and 
Ankole. Native Administration prisons are, on the whole, satis- 
factory and the health and discipline of prisoners are good. The 
offences for which a large proportion of the prisoners are sen- 
tenced by Native Courts throughout the Protectorate cannot 
properly be classed as criminal, consisting as they do of such mis- 
demeanours as fajling to obey the lawful order of a chief or failing 
to pay the compensation recognized by native custom for illicit 
intercourse with women; many, again, are sentenced for petty 
assaults and similar minor offences. The admission of offenders of 
this class to the Protectorate prisons is undesirable in that it 
means that unsophisticated natives of a non-criminal type are 
inevitably brought into close association with a definitely criminal 
class. 


Payment of Fines. 

It is provided by section 288 (3) of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
1930, that, at the discretion of the Court, it may be ordered that 
fines shall be paid by instalments at such times and in such 
amounts as the Court may deem fit. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
Ordinances. 


The following are the more important Ordinances enacted in 
1933 :— 

The Electricity Ordinance, 1933, makes provision for the regula- 
tion of the supply of electricity for lighting and other purposes. 

The Cotton (Amendment No. 2) Ordinance, 1933, enables the 
Governor to declare raw cotton zones within which all raw cotton 
grown shall, subject to special exceptions, be ginned and baled. 
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The Partnership Ordinance, 1933, which is based on the English 
Act, 1890, declares the law of Fartnership in the Protectorate while 
maintaining pre-existing law not inconsistent with the Ordinance. 

The Bulk Sales Ordinance, 1933, makes it incumbent to afford 
information to creditors before a sale of stock-in-trade. The sale 
then becomes dependent on the consent of the creditors, such con- 
sent being founded upon the opinion that a sale would be to their 
interest. 

The Liquor (Amendment) Ordinance, 1933, seeks to contro} the 
sale or supply of liquor on credit and provides that no action may be 
brought to recover the price of alcoholic liquor which is obtained 
for consumption on the premises where it has-been sold or supplied 
unless the consumer is a lodger on the premises. 

The Tax on Imported Packages Ordinance, 1933, makes provision 
for the imposition of a tax on such packages imported into the 
Protectorate as are not specifically exempted under section 4 of 
the Ordinance. 


Subsidiary Legislation. 
The following are the more important Rules made in 1933 :— 

The Bicycle Rules, 1933, repealing the Bicycle Rules, 1926, 
and dealing with the registration of bicycles. 

The Carriage of Goods by Motor (Control) Rules, 1933. 
dealing with the method of licensing motor vehicles to permit of 
carriage of goods in places declared to be Scheduled places 
under section 4 of the Carriage of Goods by Motor (Control! 
Ordinance, 1932. 

The Cotton (Zone) Rules, 1933, provide for the licensing 
of motor vehicles under section 7 of the Ordinance for the 
carriage of cotton within specified zones, and govern the ginning 
and baling of cotton for middlemen. 

The Coffee Grading Rules, 1933, which repeal and replace 
paragraph (b) of Rule 4 of the Coffee Grading Rules, 1932. 


Industrial Legislation. 

The following legislation in regard to employment in industrial 
undertakings, compensation for accidents, and provision for sickness 
is in force :— 

(i) The Factories Ordinance and the Factories Rules provide 
for the proper control and inspection of factory sites and plant 
and for the safety of employees. 

(ii) The Employment of Children Ordinance, 1930, and the 
Employment of Children Rules, 1931, prohibit the employ- 
ment of children under twelve years of age in factories or work- 
shops, and prescribe conditions for the employment of children 
between twelve and fourteen. The Employment of Women 
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Ordinance, 1931, prohibits the employment of women during 
the night in industrial undertakings. 


(iii) The Mining Ordinance provides for the payment of 
compensation to employees injured in mining operations, and 
the Masters and Servants Ordinance requires employers to 
provide proper housing and medical attention for their 
employees. 

(iv) The Factories (First Aid) Rules, 1933, require compul- 
sorily the provision and maintenance of adequate first aid outfits 
in all factories. 


No legislation was enacted in 1933 relating to compensation for 
accidents, or provision for sickness or old age. 


Native Laws. 


The Mailo Survey (Fees) Law, 1933, provides in certain circum- 
stances for the payment by the Lukiko of all mailo survey fees 
due to the Director of Surveys and specifies the method whereby 
the Lukiko shall obtain re-imbursement from the mailo-owner. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


Revenue and Expediture. 

The Protectorate account showed a surplus balance amounting to 
£780,548 at the end of 1933, and this, together with the Reserve 
Fund of £433,857, provided a total surplus of £1,214,405. The 
Estimates for the year provided for an excess of Expenditure over 
Revenue of £44,980. The financial outlook was changed by an 
exceptional cotton season, and with continued measures of 
economy under expenditure there was a surplus on the year’s 
working of £74,477. 


The following table shows the results of the last five years :— 


Year. Revenue. Expenditure. Surplus Balance. 
£ £ £ 
1929... nae er 1,682,918 1,607,175 1,315,997 


Surplus Balance 
and Iteserve Fund. 


1930... ea ase 1,412,242 1,643,293* 1,087,946 
1931 i 38s eae 1,399,912 1,451,563 1,036,295 
1932... see ate 1,402,528 1,298,895* 1,139,928 
1933. oe 1,350,070 1,275,593 1,214,405 


* Excludes payments to the Reserve Fund. 


The estimated revenue for the year was £1,318,515 and the 
actual receipts amounted to £1,350,070 : there was thus an increase 
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of £31,555. The Heads under which the principal increases 
occurred were :— 


£ 
Licences, Excise, etc. ee $3 s+. 28,824 
Fees of Court, etc... oe sé --- 12,084 
Interest ... Sed fice aie 8,062 
Miscellaneous Receipts. bois sat .-- 19,530 

Against these the greatest decrease was :— 

£ 

Customs 3 32,232 


The amount saieopented for the service of the year was £1,363,495 
and the actual expenditure amounted to £1,275,593. There was 
thus a saving on the expenditure estimates of £87,902. 


Debt. 


The following table shows the position in regard to loans at 
the end of 1933 :— 


Designation and amount Balance out- 


standing on 81st Remarks. 
of Loan. December, 1988. 
£ 

Uganda Government 5 2,000,000 Interest at 5 per cent. and 
per cent. Inscribed Sinking Fund payments, at 
Stock, 1951-1971. the rate of not less than 1 
£2,000,000 issued at per cent., will commence on 
£96 per cent. raised the 1st September, 1935. The 
under Ordinance No. Loan was raised to meet the 
1 of 1932. cost of railways, roads,water- 

supply and other public 
works for the development 
of the Protectorate and for 
the repayment of loans made 
by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the Government of 
Uganda. 

Uganda Government 34 Interest at 34 per cent. and 
per cent. Inscribed 235,600 Sinking Fund payments at 
Stock, 1955-1965. the rate of not less than! 
£235,600 issued at per cent. will commence 02 
£97 10s. Od. per cent., 15th August, 1936. The 
raised under Ordinance Loan was raised to com- 
No. 1 of 1932. plete the Loan of £2,110,060 


authorised by U ganda 
Ordinance No. 1 of 1932. 


Assets. 

The Protectorate surplus at the end of the year amounted t0 
£1,214,405 ; of this sum £814,556 was invested, £243,878 held in 
cash and deposits at short call, and £58, 919 as stores. In addi- 
tion, £187,035 held in cash and deposits at short call represents 
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unexpended balances of loan funds and sundry deposits. The 
high proportion of cash and short-term deposits to long-term 
investments is due to the favourable rates of interest available 


locally. 
The main heads of taxation and their yield. 


The main sources of revenue from taxation, and the yield of 
each, were :— 


£ 

(a) Customs and Excise duties ... op ... 807,991 
(b) Licences to purchase, store, gin and bale 

cotton : ae ad 13,842 
(c) Cotton tax oe Prt Nes ves .» 58,191 
(d) Motor and carriage licences ... eae w. 24,118 
(e) Stamp duties ... as be ee ane 9,890 
(f) Trading licences waa oo er .. 17,263 
(g) Poll taxes—native ee 08 a .. 528,049 
(h) Poll taxes—non-native ar ne «» 14,053 


(a) Customs and Excise duties——Revenue is derived from 
Customs chiefly from import duties on spirits, tobacco, cotton 
yarns and manufactures, oils, fats and resin manufactures. (See 
also section below headed ‘‘ Customs Tariff ’’.) Revenue from 
Excise is levied on sugar, not including jaggery, and on tea, 
cigarettes and manufactured tobacco other than cigarettes. 


(b) Licences to purchase, store, gin and bale cotton.—Ginning 
licences are issued at a fee of £50 in the Eastern and Buganda 
Provinces and £25 in the Northern and Western Provinces. These 
licences include the right to purchase, store, and bale cotton, but 
a fee of £50 is charged for this privilege to any non-holder of a 
ginning licence. 


(c) The tax on the export of cotton is calculated on a sliding 
scale according to the closing price on the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange for June American ‘‘ middling ’’ future on a certain 
date in the middle of December of the previous year. This price 
was 5:06d. in December, 1932, and in accordance with the scale, 


a tax of one cent. per pound was made on cotton exported 
during 1933. 


(d) Motor and Carriage licences.—The basis of taxation is tare 
weight, and the fees vary from £2 to £15 for a motor car, and 
from £8 to £40 for a commercial vehicle. An additional fee is 
charged for public service vehicles and for trailers. 
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(e) Stamp duties —These are payable on various documents, 
etc., under the terms of an Ordinance enacted in 1915. (See ais 
section below headed ‘‘ Excise and Stamp Duties.’’) 


(f) Trading licences.—Non-native.—A licence to cover whole 
sale and retail trading costs £15, and for retail trading orly 
£7 10s. Licences for each additional trading store costs £5 and 
£3 15s. respectively. 

Native.—A licence to cover wholesale and retail trading costs 
£1 4s. and for each additional store £1 48. Hawkers’ licences are 
£6 for non-natives and £3 for natives. 


(g) and (h).—These are dealt with separately in a later section of 
this Chapter headed ‘‘ Poll tax ’’. 


Other important sources of revenue, which do not strictly come 


under the heading of taxation, and the yield from each are a 
under :— 


£ 
Forestry fees... ve Pa oat .» 10.467 
Inoculation of cattle ... ae bist .. 8,614 
Registration of bicycles ba ee «14,764 
Land rents x oe ss cons v  25.763 
Sale of ivory... +34 sa ay «-» 10,395 


Customs Tariff. 


Under the terms of the Congo Basin Treaties, equality of treat- 
ment in respect of imported goods irrespective of origin is ensured, 
and the grant of Imperial preference is therefore inadmissible. 
Goods declared as in transit are allowed to be imported and for- 
warded under Customs control on payment of expenses of adminis- 
tration (6d. per package). 


For purposes of Customs, Kenya and Uganda form a single 
unit and by agreement with the Tanganyika Territory Government 
a common tariff has been accepted by the three territories, the free 
and unrestricted movement within the territories of both imported 
goods and local products being thus secured. The common tarif, 
however, includes a small number of ‘‘ suspended duties *’ which 
are of a protective nature and may be imposed by Proclamation. 
either in part or in full, in any or all of the territories. 


The general duty rating under the Common Tariff is 20 per cent. 
ad valorem on the landed value at the port of entry, building mate- 
rials, artisans’ tools, and vehicles and parts being admitted at lower 
ratings. Exemption from duty is allowed on drugs and medicines, 
packing materials, disinfectants, germicides and vermin killers, 
machinery, and many articles necessary for road construction, sani- 
tation, irrigation and drainage purposes, and for the agricultural, 
industrial and educational development of the territories. 
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The Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance of the 26th June, 
1933, introduced the following major alterations in duty ratings 
for the reasons elaborated in the preceding paragraph, viz. : 


(a) The general 20 per cent. ad valorem rating was replaced as 


under :— 
Articles. 

Blankets, cotton... 

Boots and shoes made principally 
of rubber and canvas. 

Cardigans, jerseys, pullovers and 
shirts. 

Singlets ... 

Socks and stockings 

Piece-goods, made of artificial 
silk or admixtures of artificial 
silk and other material. 

Bicycles and tricycles 


Umbrellas and parasols... 


Duty. 
Cents 25 each or 20 per cent. 
ad valorem whichever is higher. 
Cents 40 per pair or 20 per cent. 
ad valorem whichever is higher. 
Cents 30 each or 20 per cent. 
ad valorem whichever is higher. 
Cents 20 each or 20 per cent. 
ad valorem whichever is higher. 
Cents 15 per pair or 20 per cent. 
ad valorem whichever is higher. 
Cents 15 per square yard or 
20 per cent. ad valorem which- 
ever is higher. 
Shs. 8. each or 20 per cent. 
ad valorem whichever is higher. 
Cents 40 each or 20 per cent. 
ad valorem whichever is higher. 


(b) The rating of cents 30 per lb. gross, or 20 per cent. ad 


valorem, whichever is the greater, for cotton piece-goods, grey, 
unbleached, imported in the piece, was deleted and advantage was 
taken to clarify the position by sub-dividing the heading in order 
to introduce alternative rates of duty for certain classes of other 


piece-goods previously rated at 20 per cent. ad valorem. 


The ratings introduced were as follows, viz. :— 


Piece-goods: Article. 

(i) Cotton, grey and unbleached, 
including cloths having a 
drawn thread effect by the 
omission of warp threads 
or with the addition of 
coloured yarn to form a 
heading or with coloured 
yarn in the selvedge. 

(ii) Other (including scarves, 
shukas, chadders, khangas, 
and the like) made of 
cotton or admixtures of 
cotton and other material 
not elsewhere specified. 


Duty. 
Cents 9 per square yard or 20 
per cent. ad valorem whichever 
is higher. 


Cents 10 per square yard or 20 
per cent. ad valorem whichever 
is higher. 
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The Customs Tariff (Amendment) Ordinance of the 26th June, 
1933, enacted the following alterations of secondary importance, 
the opportunity also being 'taken to rectify various anomalies 
observed in the course of administration, viz. :— 

(i) The tariff rating for ghee, viz., 30 cents per lb. (plus a 
suspended duty of 15 cents per pound) was made applicable to 
ghee substitutes. 


(ii) Filter pulp, metal licence plates and badges imported 
by or on behalf of a Municipality or other public body, and 
the following preparations for pest destruction or prevention 
purposes, viz. :—calcium carbide, whale oil soap and fish oil 
soap, were added to the list of exemptions. 

(iii) Wireless equipment, apparatus and accessories imported 
privately or commercially as distinct from imports for use by 
a public utility company were made leviable with duty at the 
rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

(iv) An ambiguity in the tariff classification of brass and 
other metal taps was removed by a re-wording of the appro- 
priate section. 


The Customs revenue accruing to the Protectorate in 1933 
amounted to £290,203. 


Excise Duties. 


The co-ordination and allocation of Excise Duties between 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika Territory is covered by the Excise 
Agreements Ordinance, 1931, and the rates of duty imposed during 
the year were as follows, viz. :— 


Sugar... a ss wae Sh. 1-00 per cwt. 
Tea Sie Ls ass wes Sh. 0-10 per lb. 
Cigarettes aH Sh. 0-75 per Ib. 
Manufactured tobacco ... “es Sh. 0-50 per lb. 
Beer... ooh os Shs. 40-00 per standard 
barrel of 36 gallons. 


The Excise revenue accruing to the Protectorate in 1933 
amounted to £17,788. 


Stamp Duties. 

The present stamp law in Uganda is contained in the Stamp 
Ordinance of 1915. This Ordinance appears to have been based 
largely on the Indian Stamp Act of 1889. The Indian Act of 1889 
may be said to follow closely the English Stamp Act. 


The Stamp Ordinance in Uganda provides that any instrument, 
whether executed or not, and whether previously stamped or not, 
may be brought to a District Commissioner or the revenue autho- 
rity for an adjudication as to the proper duty chargeable. The 
fee for adjudication shall not exceeed 10s., nor be less than 1s. 
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Poll Tax. 

There is no hut tax in the Protectorate. A poll tax is levied 
both on natives and non-natives. The amount of native poll tax, 
which also in some instances includes ‘‘ tribute,’’ a tax collected 
on behalf of certain Native Administrations, varies from Shs. 5s. to 
£1 1s. annually per adult male of the population, and is assessed 
according to the average ability of the natives of the district to 
pay. In some cases a district is further sub-divided into counties 
for this purpose. The tax is collected under the supervision of 
Administrative Officers, by native chiefs, and a rebate based on a 
percentage of the collection is paid to the Native Administrations 
for this service, together with the ‘‘ tribute.’ The following table 
shows the rates at present in force, the gross yield, and the net 
yield after deducting payment of rebate and ‘* tribute ” :— 














Gross Rebate 
Gross yield and Net 
Shs. £ £ £ £ 
Buganda Kingdom— 
eee oee ee 15 59,813 
Entebbe dee ee 15 25,639 
Masaka ... a0 ous Ae 22,101 
Mubende $03 one 20,075 
—— 127,628 23,665 103,963 
21 89,019 
18 36,553 
18 33,572 
18 26,493 
18 63,148 
5 4,004 
252,789 71,643 = 181,146 
10 11,714 
u } 12,247 
8 6,717 
8 16,758 
18 46,707 
94,143 24,565 69,578 
21 
12 
10 13,508 
6 
Ankole a 25,912 
Aagesi - » 6 14,069 


— 53,489 19,491 33,998 











Totals... eee 528,049 139,364 388,685 
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Non-native poll tax is payable at the rate of £1 10s. per annum 
by every adult male of European or Asiatic descent and also by 
natives of Africa who are not natives of the Protectorate according 
to the definition contained in the Poll Tax Ordinance, that is to say. 
who have not been resident in the Protectorate for one year prior 
to the first day of January of the year for which poll tax is due. 


XVI.—GAME. 


Prior to 1924, the Uganda Government had tried many and 
various schemes to mitigate the damage to native cultivation aris- 
ing from uncontrolled herda of elephants. Private enterprise had 
been enlisted and undoubtedly many elephants were killed, but as 
the profit made by the hunter was eventually dependent upon 
the weight of ivory obtained, all shooting was reduced to an attempt 
to get ivory, the interests of the cultivator inevitably ranking low. 
Various District Officers attempted to deal with the problem by 
arming ex-King’s African Rifles and ex-Police askaris, but the 
indiscriminate shooting which resulted tended to split the big herds 
into smaller groups, each one based on a patch of forest or swamp, 
to emerge at night and raid the unfortunate peasants’ food crops. 
Towards the end of 1924 the Protectorate Government began an 
attempt at dealing systematically with garden marauders, and what 
was then called the Elephant Control Department came into being. 


To make certain that elephants in future would be shot accord- 
ing to their deserts and not, as hitherto, in accordance with the 
profit their ivory would yield, the Government made all members 
of its Control Department whole-time employees, on a fixed salary 
which was not influenced in any way by the amount of shooting 
they did. The only test of efficiency for one and all, European 
and native alike, was to what extent damage by elephant to culti- 
vation was lessened. The new policy put a premium on know- 
ledge of elephant habits, and it was soon found when the herds 
were dealt with by a European and intelligently trained native 
staff, taught to select their quarry according to its marauding pro- 
clivities, only a very limited amount of killing was necessary. As 
the years have gone on, the natives have come to appreciate more 
and more the success of the Game Department policy, and nowa- 
days, the once frequently voiced and very understandable demand 
for the destruction of all elephants is rarely heard. 


After being accustomed for several years to receiving payment 
from ivory hunters for information regarding the whereabouts of 
any elephants, the natives found it difficult to understand the 
attitude of members of the Game Department towards informers, 
and for a while control was complicated by the distinctly aggrieved 
attitude of the local inhabitants. his veiled hostility was natural 
enough in the circumstances, and repeated refusals of the Game 
Department personnel to slay and harry vast numbers of harmless 
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elephants merely puzzled the native still more. However, this 
attitude has completely disappeared and it is quite usual now for 
European Rangers or native game guards, on arrival at a 
Gombolola chief’s headquarters, to be told that, though there are 
lots of elephants about, there is no damage being done. The 
natives have realized that a high degree of safety has been con- 
ferred upon them by the systematic killing off of marauders, and 
that their crops suffer practically no harm from the ordinary placid 
elephant herd, even though the screaming and trumpeting is 
alarming. 


Combined with eradication of mischievous animals, goes preserva- 
tion of the good. The control policy such as is exercised in Uganda 
does not damage the tusker class of elephant, though the year 1933 
has shown an alarming decrease in revenue from the sale of game 
licences, due to a certain extent to a general absence of visitors, but 
mainly on account of the very poor price which ivory now com- 
mands. A growing number of responsible natives are exercising 
their privilege in regard to elephant licences, and no one shows 
more scrupulous regard for the Game Laws than do these people, 
who receive their elephant licences at reduced rates as compared 
with Europeans. The game licence-rates for the latter are now :— 


£ 
Visitor’s full ae ae BAS aan a? .. 50 
Visitor's (14 day) ... ad a Ane we we 15 
Resident’s full... is bes ti see cate 05) 
Resident’s (14 day) oe ae Ms ee boy 42, 
One elephant bo aie es oa Ni ec 0 
Two elephants... at nie Be et 2a -20, 
One bull giraffe ... a ae es a ee: LD: 


Bird licences at Shs. 10/- per annum are eagerly sought after 
by the natives, but it cannot yet be said that bird shooting for sport 
18 prevalent among them. 


The accelerated reduction of elephants in the comparatively 
densely populated parts of the Toro District, which had become 
Necessary in the latter part of 1932, under a system of cheap 
licences for considerable numbers of immature male and adult 
female elephants, terminated in April. The scheme appears to have 
achieved its object and should check the tendency of the natives 
to forsake the fertile valleys in favour of the rather barren hilltops, 
which inevitably follows the presence of too many elephants in 
the valleys. Toro has always presented rather a problem to the 
xame Department as its large swamps and multitude of crater 
lakes, surrounded by dense elephant grass, make successful elephant 
hunting a very arduous pursuit. The local population are not even 
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reasonably self-reliant where elephants are concerned, and wil! uw 
hesitatingly abandon a magnificent food garden in a valley. 0 
favour of a rocky hilltop, if elephant raiding is mot dealt w:- 
promptiy and effectively. As the necessary measures canit 
always be undertaken by the staff of the Game Department. te 
present cheap licence scheme was introduced for six montis iD 
the hope that the elephants would be materially reduced to tte 
benefit of the local population. 

The Lake George Game Reserve in 1932 was extended south and 
west, through uninhabited country, to afford protection to th 
game on one side of the new motor road connecting Mbarara ad 
Fort Portal. here are indications that in the near future 
tourist driving along this road will see buffalo and elephant in whe 
natural surroundings more as a general rule than as an except 
which is the case at present. The activities of the Departmet! 
have been extended to include the control and development of 1% 
economic fisheries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


Human Trypanosomiasis Research Institute ... 
Land and Survey ... 

Medical 
Veterinary ... 


I. Reports. 
(a) Annual. 

Shs. Cts. 

Agricultural Department. 2 parts Sa ft ie) 2 , 
Education oe Ree 3. 00 
Forests 1. 50 
Game wes nee 1. 50 
Geology a Ae 3. 00 

1. 00 

3. 00 

7. 00 

3. 00 


Government Printer, Entebbe. 


(b) Other Reports. 


s. d. 
Report of the Commission on Closer Union of 
the Dependencies in Eastern and Central 
Africa... 5S es Be atts se 9 680 
Report of the Joint Select Committee ¢ Vol. I 1 6 
on Closer Union in East Africa. { vot D 38 0 
3 volumes Vol. 4 «6 


Statement of the Conclusions of H.M. Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom as regards 
Closer Union in East Africa ... ‘ . Oo 4 


H.M. Stationery Office, London. 
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Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the 
Cotton Industry of Uganda, 1929 


Supplement to the above (Table E of Costs) 


Report on Forestry in eee oy Prof. R. 8. 
Troup, C.1.E. ... 


Report on a Visit to Kenya and aia © to 
advise on Anti-Malarial Measures es Lieut.- 
Col. 8. P. James : ts 


Government Printer, Entebbe. 


The Victoria Nyanza and its Fisheries—A 
Report on the Fishing Survey of Lake 
Victoria, 1927-28, by Michael Graham, M.A. 


A Report on the Fishing Survey of Lakes Albert 
and Kioga, March-July, 1928, ae E. B. 
Worthington, M.A., Ph.D. ... 


A Report on the Fisheries of Uganda Investi- 
gated by the Cambridge Expedition to the 
East African Lakes, 1930-31, By E. B. 
Worthington, M.A., Ph.D. . : 


Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


Report on the Town Planning and Development 
of Kampala, by A. E. Mirams. 2 vols. 


Report on the Town Planning and Development 
of Jinja, by A. E. Mirams 


€ummary of Progress of the Geological Survey 
of Uganda, 1919-1929 ... 


Memoirs, Syllabi, etc. 


The Geology and Palaeontology of the Kaiso 
Bone Beds, by E. J. Wayland 


Petroleum in Uganda, by E. J. Wayland 


The Geology of South-West Ankole, by A. D. 
Combe, with an Appendix on the Petrology : 
A. W. Groves 


Shs. 


10 


10 


Shs. 


42. 


10. 


35. 


Cts. 


50 
50 


00 


00 


Cts. 


00 


00 
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Shs. Cts. 


The Volcanic Area of Bufumbira, Pt. I, the 
Geology of the Volcanic Area of Bufumbira, 
South-West Ankole, by A. D. Combe and 
W. C. Simmons 8 . bw 


Index of the Map of Uganda Sy 
Government Printer, Entebbe. 


i 


% 


Miscellaneous Works. 


The Uganda Protectorate, 2 vols. by Sir paca : 
Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. n 24. 00 


Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. 


The Lango, by J. H. Driberg ... .. —63, 0 


Messrs. T. Fisher Unwin. 


The Baganda, by J. Roscoe... 35. tes dW 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
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Reports, etc., of Imperial and Colonial Interest 


MALTA. 
Report of Royal Commission, 1931. [Cmd. 3993.] 3s. 6d. (3s. 11d.). 
Minutes of Evidence. (Colonial No. 68.] 5s. (5s. 9d.). 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 1930. 
Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3717.] 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


Appendices to the Summary of Proceedings. [Cmd. 3718.) 48. (4s. 4d.), 
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STATE OF JOHORE 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1933. 


I— GEOGRAPHY, CLIMATE AND HISTORY. 


1. Johore lies at the extreme south of the Malay 
Peninsula. It is bounded on the north by Pahang, on the north- 
west by Negri Sembilan and Malacca, on the west by the Straits 
of Malacca, on the south by the Straits of Tebrau, and on the 
east by the China Sea. Its area like that of Wales is approxi- 
mately 7,500 square miles. The interior is in great part covered 
with jungle. The country is less mountainous than any other 
part of the Peninsula. 


2. The following was the rainfall recorded in 1932 and 
1933 :— 


1982 1983 


Johore Bahru (South) .. 105.04 inches 131.41 inches 


Kota Tinggi (South-east) 112.82 _,, 122.32 =, 
Pontian (South-west) .. 86.97 __,, 99.43, 
Kluang (Central) -. 96.96 _,, 107.18, 
Batu Pahat .. 98.85 ,, 95.06 ,, 
Mersing (East) vir. 108-21" ~,; 102.60 __,, 
Segamat (North) eo IGAL. ~55 63.87 __,, 
Muar (North-west) e.  12.81s 5, 104.67, 


The highest rainfall was recorded at Benut Estate, Rengam, 
viz, 199.16 inches; the lowest at Ban Heng Estate, Muar, 
viz, 52.66 inches. The highest average maximum temperature 
recorded was 92.97°F at Muar in November, the lowest 81.1°F 
at Mersing in January. The highest average minimum 
temperature recorded was 76.26°F at Muar in March, the lowest 
68.54°F at Kota Tinggi in August. The highest maximum 
temperature recorded was 97°F at Muar on the 14th September; 
the lowest 74°F at Kluang on 14th December. The highest 
minimum temperature recorded was 79°F at Kota Tinggi on 
24th May, the lowest 64°F at Kota Tinggi on 8th February. 
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During the past five years the temperature has been as 
follows :— 





Year Highest Maximum. Lowest Minimum. 
1929 96°F. 65°F. 
1930 98°F. 66°F. 
1931 96°F. 61°F. 
1932 96°F. 63°F. 
1933 97°F. 64°F. 








8. In the days of Buddhist Singapore there must have 
been traffic up the great Johore river of the hinterland, whose 
upper reaches offered tin, camphor and aboriginal slaves. One 
theory finds the earliest Johore in the place-name Wurawari, 
which in Old Javanese means “clear water”; an inscription 
of 1006 A.D. in Sanskrit and Javanese (now in the Calcutta 
Museum) tells how Wurawari had brought destruction on Java. 
The Kot Monthieraban or Siamese laws (purporting to be 
compiled in 13860 A.D.) mention Wurawari as subject to Siam. 
Perhaps Wurawari signified the same place as Ganggayu, which 
in Old Javanese means “ fresh water” and may survive in the 
name of the Lenggiu, a tributary of the Johore. At Ganggayu 
one of the 11th century Chola kings is said by the Malay Annals 
to have built a fort of black stone but it has never been traced. 
Perhaps, too, the Ji-lo-t’ing, of which Chao Ju-Kua wrote in 
1225 A.D., was the modern Jelutong at the south-east corner of 
Johore. 


In a Javanese work the Nagarakretagama composed in 1365 
A.D. we reach historical fact. It speaks of Ujong Medini, that 
is, Ujong Tanah or Land’s End (as Johore was often called) as 
one of the countries subdued by Majapahit just before that date 
along with Pahang and Tumasik or Old Singapore. 


4. Malacca then grew to be the first trading centre of the 
Fast. After its conquest by the Portuguese in 1511, the son 
of the last ruler of Malacca settled in Johore and continued the 
historic Sultanate. The history of the next 300 years is an 
almost uninterrupted record of wars. Hostilities with the 
Portuguese persisted nearly until the arrival of the Dutch in 
1602. Johore bears no small part in Dutch colonial history; 


relations were friendly, despite a diplomatic struggle for com- 
mercial privileges. But the conquest of Batu Sawar (near Kota 
Tinggi) by the Achinese in 1615 closed one chapter of Johore 
history as the conquest of Johore Lama by the Portuguese in 
1587 had closed another, and it appeared then to the Dutch that 
the renowned kingdom of Johore had come to an end. In return 
for assistance at the attack on Malacca in 1641, the Dutch tried 
to restore Johore to its position as premier Malay State. But 
the capital was burnt by Jambi in 1673: in 1699 the Sultan was 
assassinated, and in 1717 the throne was seized by a Sumatran 
adventurer, Raja Kechil. Then the Bugis appeared. The 
subsequent process, partly conquest, partly assimilation, while 
disturbing to Johore, resulted in a wide extension of its 
sovereignty, which now spread over the Riau archipelago. 


5. After continuous intrigues betwcen the Malay and 
Bugis chiefs, the Dutch in 1784 recognized the Sultan of Lingga 
as ruler of the old Johore empire, drove the Bugis from Riau and 
stationed there a Resident with a garrison: the Malay Sultan 
and Bugis Viceroy accepted the position of dependent princes, 
but the old empire of Johore (Linggi and Rembau had been ceded 
to the Dutch in 1757) was in a state of dissolution, the Benda- 
hara and Temenggong being virtually territorial chiefs in Pahang 
and Johore respectively. 


This was the position when the British, by virtue of treaties 
made in 1819 and 1824, obtained a complete cession of the island 
of Singapore. Visitors emphasize the then deserted character 
of Johore: in 1847 Johore Lama consisted of 25 huts, and not 
till 1855 was the capital moved to its present situation at Johore 
Bahru. 7 


6. The extension of the Pax Britannica “ helped Johore to 
grow populous again’. Moreover since 1855 the country has 
been governed by enlightened and progressive rulers, Sultan 
Abubakar who died in 1895 and Sultan Ibrahim the present 
ruler. In 1895 the Sultan undertook to receive a British agent 
having the functions of a Consular officer; in 1910, having had 
an unofficial adviser for some years, the Sultan reorganized his 
Government with the assistance of the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements; in 1914 a General Adviser with enlarged powers 
was appointed. The recent history of the State has been a 
record of continued prosperity. Since 1924 the completion of 
&@ causeway across the Straits of Tebrau has permitted uninter- 
rupted traffic by rail and road between Johore and Singapore 
and by railway between Singapore and Bangkok. 
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IIl.—GOVERNMENT. 


7. In 1895 the late Sultan Abubakar gave Johore a written 
constitution. It provided for the election of the Sovereign and 
the State allowance of His Highness and his family and for 
the descent or succession. It provided also for the constitution 
and duties of: 


(a) a Council of 8 to 12 Johore Malay “ assistants and 
Ministers and coadjutors to the Sovereign ”—it 
corresponds broadly to a Privy Council— 


(6) a State Council of 16 or more members presided over 
by the Mentri or Prime Minister, with functions 
similar to those of the Legislative Council of a 
British Colony, its enactments requiring the 
consent of the Sultan which under certain condi- 
tions must be given. “If there shall be any 
enactment or regulation or matter or thing not 
approved or sanctioned by the Sovereign, it may 
be introduced again at the next meeting of the 
Council of State, and if for three times successively 
it shall not have been approved, the said matter 
may not again be introduced until one year has 
elapsed from the time it was last considered. 
Should the matter be again decided in the same 
manner by the Council of State for the fourth 
time, it shall be expedient on the part of ‘the 
Sovereign to approve and sanction the same, 
because the moral responsibility of the Sovereign 
then entirely ceases”. Members are appointed 
by the Sultan with the advice or concurrence of 
the Council of Ministers. Under a supplementary 
ordinance of 1914 they need not all be Malays and 
actually include Europeans official and unofficial, 
and Chinese. 


In 1912 Sultan Ibrahim added: 


(c) an Executive Council, to be presided over by the 
Sultan, which has functions similar to those of the 
Executive Council in a British Colony. To it are 
referred all applications for agricultural and 
mining lands, all P. W. D. contracts and tenders, 
questions of promotion as well as the initiation of 
legislation and any other matters of importance. 
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8. By an agreement signed in 1914 Johore agreed to receive 
and provide a residence for a British General Adviser, “ whose 
advice must be asked and acted upon on all matters affecting 
the general administration of the country and on all questions 
other than those touching Malay Religion and Custom........ 
The collection and control of all revenues of the country shall 
be regulated under the advice of the General Adviser ”. 


If there is a difference of opinion between the Sultan and 
the General Adviser, it was agreed that the opinion of the State 
Council should be taken and communicated to the High Com- 
missioner along with the views of the General Adviser. 


Johore then also agreed to have European Judges, and to 
appoint European official members on its Executive Council; 
Malay and European officers were to be treated on terms of 
equality. European officers are seconded to the State from the 
Malayan Civil Service and the big joint departments of Straits 
Settlements and Federated Malay States. Both Malay and 
English are official languages for use in the Courts. 


9. Under the aforesaid constitution with its several 
Councils administration is carried on by the Malay Mentri or 
Prime Minister with the Malay State Secretary as the Govern- 
ment’s official spokesman and a number of other Malay officials; 
policy and executive action being subject to the scrutiny and 
approval of the General Adviser who is assisted by various 
British officers, namely Legal and Financial Advisers, Commis- 
sioners of Lands and Mines, Trade and Customs and Police, a 
Principal Medical Officer, a State Engineer, a Controller of 
Labour, a Protector of Chinese, a Principal Agricultural Officer, 
a Superintendent of Education, a Conservator of Forests, a 
Controller of Posts and Telegraphs, and a Superintendent of 
Surveys. All these heads of departments have, in turn, their 
assistants European and Malay. There are a Malay Treasurer 
and a Malay Auditor, both with the Financial Commissioner to 
advise them. There are Malay State Commissioners in outlying 
districts, Malay District officers, Collectors of Land Revenue, 
Custom officers, Inspectors of Police and so on. 


10. The power of revising death sentences lies with the 
Sultan advised by his Executive Council. Land is held from 
the Sultan. 


III.—POPULATION. 


11. The population estimated by geometrical progression 
at the middle of the year was 580,020. 


This population was made up of the following races: Malays 
268,806, Chinese 246,873, Indians 58,783, Europeans 833, 
Eurasians 348, others 4,377. 
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13. 
Fatimated Total Births | Deaths | Tntastite 
Hane Total Total : ia aths | Mortality 
Memssyon | nti | Diath | eres | Ray ger | Rat per | Rati per 
589,020 | 20,181 9,741 3,010 34.79 16.79 | 149.15 
Immigrants by sea Emigrants by sea 
i] 
Europeans ae 56 68 ! 
Malays Ge 8,484 8,217 
Chinese ne 11,002 11,108 ; 
Japanese ee 371 342° 
Indians ve 2,568 8,271 
Total .. 22,481 23,006 - 
IV.—HEALTH. 


r 14, The following figures throw some light upon the 
incidence of disease. 


The principal groups of diseases leading to death are as, 
follows :— 


Fever not specified o3 ee .. 38,786 
Convulsions ae a si -. 1,095 

Old age 2s cis he ee 531 
Pneumonia Sie Sie te ae 526 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis .. oe Oe 504 
Malaria Fever .. oe ve Ye 272 
Beri-beri a oc oe ar 196 : 
Heart-disease .. aa oe oe 158 
Enterities and Diarrhea .. oe cat SLT. : 
Dysentery an xe ei Ae 115 : : 
Premature birth and diseases of infancy .. 1,019 : 


Diseases of pregnancy, child-birth and 
puerperal state eis nie 


eS ee ee en oe a, 
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HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 


15. In-patients—The admissions were 25,165 against 
25,182 in 1932 the total number treated being 26,839 as com- 
pared with 26,711 during 1932. The percentage of deaths to 
total treated was 5.43 as compared with 5.23 in 1932. 


Out-patients——The number of new cases treated was 
154,722 compared with 123,585 in 1932. 69,609 were attended 
by three motor travelling dispensaries in Muar, Batu Pahat 
and Segamat districts. The number of attendances during the 
year was 226,050 as against 188,839 in the previous year. 


Maternity Work.—1,368 cases were admitted to Govern- 
ment hospitals as against 1,206 in 1932. 171 confinements were 
attended at patients’ houses. 149 ante-natal and 711 post-natal 
visits were made to patients’ homes. 


During the year 93 certified midwives were practising in 
the State, and 23 probationer midwives were in training. 


Infant Welfare Centres (Johore Bahru and Muar). 


6,674 infants and children were seen at both the centres. 
The total attendances were 18,701. 1,277 expectant mothers, 
oa 4,730 other women were seen, the total attendances being 

075. 


2,066 dressings, 4,704 weighings and 1,063 vaccinations were 
done. 22,040 domiciliary visits, 16,538 visits to women and 
129,159 visits to infants and children were paid. 


The total number of maternity cases conducted were 577 
and 77 abnormal labours were conducted. 


Mental Hospital_—The number of cases remaining on 31st 
December, 1932 was 373. There were 159 new admissions, 
making a total of 532. Of these 52 were discharged, 6 trans- 
ferred, and 49 died. 425 patients remained at the end of the 
year. 


The total number of criminal lunatics treated was 17 
including 3 vagrants. 


The Leper Asylum contained 149 male and 28 female lepers 
at the end of 1932. During the year 67 males and 9 females 
were admitted. The total number of lepers treated was 260. 
From the Asylum 60 male lepers and 3 females absconded. 12 
cases died. 


2 of the 14 chronic opium-smokers treated in Sungai Buloh 
Leper Settlement since June 1931, died. 
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149 males and 28 females remained in the Asylum at the 
end of the year. 


Prison Hospitals— 

(a) Johore Bahru.—371 cases were treated as in-patients 
during the year, with no death. There were 6 
cases of judicial executions. 

The total number of attendances as out-patients 
during the year was 32,183. 


(b) Muar.—i41 cases with 1 death were treated as in- 
patients. The total number of out-patients treated 
during the year was 212. 


The total number of attendances as out-patients was 
7132. 


16. Out of a total strength of 64 officers in the Johore 
Bahru Police Force and 1,253 other ranks, 380 were admitted 
to hospitals in the State during the year. 48 cases of malaria 
fever, and 20 cases of eye-disease were admitted. There were 
2 deaths in Hospitals. The number of cases treated as out- 
patients was 3,586. 


17. Out of a total strength of 34 officers and 613 other 
ranks in the Johore Military Forces, 484 were admitted to 
hospitals. There was no death. 


The total number of cases treated as out-patients during 
the year was 9,030. 


BUILDINGS. 


18. In Johore Bahru district the conversion of a block of 
bachelor dressers’ quarters at the General Hospital, Johore Bahru 
into three married quarters was completed. 


Two permanent twenty-bed wards, one for male and one for 
female patients at the Mental Hospital, were nearing completion 
at the end of the year. The extension of the sea-wall at the 
west end of the Mental Hospital, the fencing extension at the 
west end, the fencing of an area at the east end, and also flush 
latrines were completed. 


Four wooden (Chengai) huts were erected by lepers from 
materials supplied, and three permanent leper quarters of two 
rooms each with latrines, bath houses etc. were built by the 
Public Works Department. A permanent kitchen for the 
Infirmary and the fencing of the area reserved for the leper 
asylum were completed. 


In Batu Pahat district a temporary motor car shed for the 
maternity nurse was erected. 


In Segamat district an Isolation ward of twelve beds, and a 
permanent Maternity ward of four beds as an extension to the 
labour room were completed. 


n 
LEGISLATION. 


19. In March an enactment was passed to amend and 
consolidate the law for preventing the introduction into and 
spread in the State, and the transmission from the State of 
infectious diseases. 


An enactment was also passed in the same month to repeat, 
amend and re-enact the law relating to the registration of 
dentists. 


WATER SUPPLIES. 


20. Routine examinations of the samples of water from 
the existing public water supplies in the State were carried out 
in the Health Laboratory. The number of chemical analyses 
of the various supplies was 136, i.e. received from Johore Bahru 
public supply 24 samples, from Kluang 24, from Batu Pahat 24, 
from Muar 16, from Segamat 16, from Pineapple Canning 
Factories 7, and 25 samples from other sources. 


The water supplies in Johore Bahru, Batu Pahat, and Kota 
Tinggi remained unchanged during the year. 


In Muar considerable progress was made in bringing the 
new water supply to Muar from Mount Ophir. At the end of the 
year the pipe line from Mount Ophir to Bukit Treh Reservoir 
in Muar was almost completed. 59 bacteriological examinations 
of water were made at the pathological laboratory, Muar, from. 
Segamat and Muar water supplies. 


In Kluang the existing water supply was further extended 
by 1,500 feet of new water pipes laid, and three brick wells were 
constructed. 


V.—HOUSING. 


21. The house accommodation may be divided into two 
broad classes, (a) houses in the country and (b) houses in 
towns. 


(a) In the country the housing position is satisfactory. 
The Malay lives on his own land in a house built by himself or 
a building contractor. Paradoxical though it may sound, the 
poorer the house the better ventilated: the humble house is 
built of palm-thatch or bark, the wealthier of sawn planks with 
windows that superstition and fear of thieves keep closed at 
night. On estates the Indian labourer is housed in lines 
approved by the Health Department. To the cheap and readily 
accessible materials of the country the industrious Chinese 
quickly respond and the longer they live in the Malay Peninsula 
the bigger and more hygienic their dwellings. All that is really 
required is a roof to keep off the rain: otherwise the more open 
a house in the tropical climate the healthier and more com 
fortable. 
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(b) In towns the chief difficulties are insufficient ventila- 
tion and the illegal construction of cubicles. But no house can 
be built until its plan has been approved by a Town Board 
Committee, whose members include a Government Health 
Officer and a Government Engineer. A site-plan also has to be 
furnished so that town-planning requirements may be satisfied. 
Before the slump, in spite of close Government inspection, there 
was some degree of overcrowding owing to the high rents 
consequent on the rapid immigration of boom times. Rents are 
now far lower but so are incomes and the desire to save rent by 
dividing its burden among many is still a source of overcrowding. 
There are no building societies. Government builds lines for 
its day-labourers and houses for its other employees. The coolies 
live rent-free. Other Government servants generally pay a low 
rental. The Chinese capitalist builds nearly all shop-houses, and 
in most of them above and behind the shop is a dwelling-house. 
A return of houses in town-board areas is included in Appendix F. 


Practically all villages and schools now have football and 
recreation grounds. 


VI.—PRODUCTION. 
MINERALS. 


22. The quantities and values of mineral exports for the 
last three years were:— 





1931 1932 1933 

















: - “ 
Tons | Value Duty | Tons Value | Duty , Tons | Value ' Duty 
A | | 2 : 
$ $ | $ $ i $ » $ $ $ $ 
Tin-ore -| 594) 433,893 46,379! 425 852,529, 40,857, 806! 364,501 47,468 


! , 
Tron-ore | 488,877,2,444,387 246,516 485,067 2 425,339, 251,495) 408,644 2,043,220 195,379 
| 











China | ! i 

(Kaolin) | ! | ' 

Clay - 896 7,920 396, 186, 8,720 186, 80, 600 30 
; ' 

Gola |! : 1 20 o7.' 903 23 T1oz.| 3,539 88 





= '9 411,860 242,965 


{ o. a 
i — 2,782,491 292,561. 
| i 


1 


— 2,886,200 293,291 
i) 











23. A census showed a mining labour force of 1,666 against 
1,882 in 1932. The decrease in the labour employed in tin-mines 
as compared with the last year before restriction was 57%. 


24. 1,666 in all were employed in mining work, 881 in iron 
mines, 725 in tin-mines, 60 in washing for alluvial gold. Apart 
from 236 engaged in ground-sluicing and 27 underground, the 
miners were engaged in open-cast mining, whether of tin or 
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lron-ore. 655 worked on tribute, 719, mainly in the iron mines, 
on contract and 292 on wages. The standard wage for men in 
regular employment which was $9 a month in 1932 rose to 
60 cents a day for semi-skilled labour and 40 cents a day for 
unskilled. 


25. 9,307 acres of mining-land were held under title at the 
end of the year, an increase of 185 acres. The increase is due 
to the issue of a lease for iron-mining. ‘The books were kept 
closed to applications for tin-mining land. Under a prospecting 
licence 200 acres were selected for iron-mining. The quota for 
tin remained at 25%. 


26. The following revenue was derived from minerals 
during the last three years:— 


1931 1932 1933 
$ $ $ 
Rents on leases ae 7,831 8,398 10,029 
Premia on leases ae 9,452 16,430 7,105 
Prospecting licences .. 373 145 1,340 
Ore buyers __,, 156 300 300 400 
Individual + Sy — = 500 
17,956 21,648 19,374 
Export duty .. 293,291 292,561 242,965. 





Total .. $311,247 $317,834 $262,339 


AGRICULTURE. 


27. Agricultural industries occupy the position of chief 
importance in the economy of Johore, and it is estimated that 
over 75% of the total population is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Plantations vary from the small holding of an acre 
or two in extent to large and highly organised estates, one of 
which has an alienated acreage of over 25,000 acres. 


28. The continued low prices of the main exported agri- 
cultural products in the first half of the year again focussed the 
attention of small holders on the necessity of augmenting local 
food supplies, and this has been reflected in the increased interest 
taken both in the cultivation of padi, and of other food crops. 


29. As in other parts of the Malay Peninsula, crops can 
be classified in three categories :— 


(A) Those grown on estates and small holdings, (B) those 
grown only on large properties, and (C) those grown only on 
small holdings. Included in the first group are rubber, 
coconuts and areca. The area of rubber cultivated on the large 
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estates exceeds that on the small holdings, but in the case of 
coconuts and areca only a small percentage of the planted area 
consists of large estates, the remainder consisting of small 
holdings, where these crops are cultivated as a sole crop or 
mixed with fruit trees and other crops. In conjunction with 
the above crops, pineapples, tapioca, coffee, gambier, 

tuba and patchouli are frequently cultivated as catch crops, 
especially on plantations and holdings owned by Asiatics. 
During recent years an attempt is being made to establish the 
cultivation of pineapples on a main crop basis and the area 
alienated for this purpose is increasing. Under the second 
group the only crop at present included is Oil Palm, which is 
cultivated exclusively on large properties with individual 
alienated areas ranging from 1,000 to 23,830 acres. 


The third group comprises the cultivation of rice, fruit 
trees, tobacco, sireh and minor food crops, including sweet 
potatoes, yams, pumpkins, various vegetables, maize, ginger, 
chillies, groundnuts, etc. 


30. (A) Crops grown on large and small holdings. 


Rubber.—This crop is grown both by Europeans and 
Asiatics on large plantations, and 46% of it by Asiaties on 
medium and small holdings. On the larger estates Indian, 
Javanese and Chinese labourers are almost exclusively employed, 
the latter usually on a contract system. The small holdings 
are usually worked by the owner, or members of his family; 
sometimes a few labourers are employed, frequently on a profit 
sharing basis. Rubber is grown exclusively for export, and for 
many years the value of such exports far outweighed that of 
the total sum of all others. In reviewing exports during recent 
years such values represented about 75%, 84%, 74%, 66% and 
54% of the total value of agricultural exports for the years 
1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932 respectively. In 1933 rubber 
again represented just over two-thirds of the total value of 
agricultural exports. 1,626,175 pikuls valued at $22,622,970 were 
exported during the year. 


Until May when the price of rubber rose, interest was 
evinced in food-crops and rice cultivation. Thereafter interest 
centred on rubber. Many owners leased their rubber holdings, 
an arrangement under which rubber is tapped badly and 
excessively. During the wet season many Chinese tappers 
commence operations at 2 or 3.a.m. with the aid of a lamp 
affixed to the forehead; and so too in periods of drought, as latex 
is supposed to flow more freely before sunrise. 


31. In connection with preparation of rubber, the creaming 
process for concentrating latex was worked on a commercial 
scale on one estate in Johore, while two Revertex plants and a 
large central factory using centrifugal concentrators were also 
working in the State. The export of unconcentrated preserved 
latex has also continued. 
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32. Mouldy Rot continued to be the most prevalent disease 
of rubber especially in Muar, Batu Pahat and Kota Tinggi: in 
Muar and Batu Pahat the higher price of rubber seems to have 
roused no desire in small holders to combat this disease. 
Secondary leaf fall due to Oidiwm Heveae was reported from 
various areas. Sporadic outbreaks of Pink Disease were 
ce controlled. And there were occasional cases of Root 

isease. : 


33. Coconuts.—Only a small percentage of the coconuts in 
Johore are planted on large estates; the majority of the planta- 
tions consisting of small holdings, owned by Asiatics, where this 
crop is cultivated either alone or mixed with areca, fruit, coffee 
or other forms of cultivation. The total area under coconuts, 
as determined by the 1932 Census, was 165,050 acres. Develop- 
ment has been mainly confined to extensions on the West Coast, 
where an almost continuous belt of coconuts stretches from 
Muar to Kukup; 813,086 pikuls valued at $3,193,515 were ex- 
ported during the year as against 702,523 pikuls valued at 
$3,831,855 in 1932. Moreover many nuts are consumed loeally 
and used for the expression of coconut oil. At the end of the 
year sun-dried copra fetched only $3 a pikul. It was arranged 
for the praduce to be marketed direct to large exporting firms 
in Singapore but the willingness of Chinese dealers to grant 
advances against a crop made the experiment futile. An attempt 
was then made to improve the quality of the copra by sending 
14 Malays to the Copra Station at Klang to see model kilns and 
study improved methods. A model kiln is to be erected in each 
of the coconut districts. 


34. No serious outbreak of pests or diseases was reported. 


35. Areca.—A slight increase in the export of areca was 
recorded during the year, but prices were so low that towards 
the end of the year ripe fruit was left uncollected. 248,046 
pikuls valued at $542,169 were exported in 1933. In the coastal 
areas the cutting and transport of areca-palm trunks for fish- 
trap fencing employs many persons, prices ranging from 10 
cents a trunk inland to 50 cents on the coast. 


36. Pineapples.—The most notable feature of the year in 
connection with the tinned pineapple industry has been the 
continued effort of Chinese land owners to establish the cultiva- 
tion of pineapples on a main crop basis. The total area of land 
so planted is now about 10,000 acres: in addition, about 32,800 
acres of pineapples were planted as a catch-crop or as one of 
several crops. Eight factories producing preserved pines were 
working during the year. 


The export of preserved pines for the year was 946,680 
cases: 26,430,800 fresh fruits were also exported. This shows 
a eonsiderable decrease on the 1,117,258 cases and 35,767,339 
fresh fruits exported in 1932. 
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87. Tapioca.—This industry is entirely in the hands of the 
Chinese. There was a decline in the production of tapioca during 
the year from 230,554 pikuls in 1932 to 201,590 due to the fact 
that tapioca is cultivated almost exclusively as a catch crop 
with young rubber. The area planted with tapioca as a sole 
crop was estimated at 600 acres only. About 11,455 acres were 
planted with tapioca as a catch crop or as one of several crops 
in mixed cultivation. The quality of the produce was satis- 
factory, though most factories found it difficult to obtain a supply 
of roots. 


38. Coffee.—366 acres were planted with cc‘ee as a sole 
crop or catch crop and 6,597 acres with coffee and other crops. 
Root disease was prevalent up the Muar River. 


89. Tuba.—There is a further decline in interest in the 
cultivation of this crop which covered about 1,104 acres, mostly 
as a catch crop. Low prices and a beetle pest discouraged 
planters but towards the end of the year interest revived. 


40. Gambir.—160 acres were planted with gambir as the 
sole crop and some 3,000 acres with gambir, tapioca, coffee or 
patchouli. Export figures show a decrease of 4,317 pikuls on 
those for 1932. 


41. B. Crops grown only on large estates. 


Oil Palm.—The total area planted with Oil Palm was 30,067 
acres, of which 2,190 acres were planted during 1933. There 
are six large estates, five of which have planted areas of 3,000 
acres and over. 


The two estates in bearing produced 3,703 tons of pericarp 
oil and 695.8 tons of kernels. The oil was exported by railway 
in tank waggons to Singapore for shipment by a Palm Oil Bulking 
Company formed towards the end of 1932. Steady progress was 
reported from all estates but it is considered that palms on 
rising land will never compare favourably with palms planted on 
the flat. Some palms in the valleys commence fruiting when 
they are only 214 years old. 


Two estates have laid down light railway systems, one of 
them allowing of truck transport direct from factory to port. 
On Ulu Remis Estate His Highness the Sultan opened a spacious 
factory fitted with a Stork Expression Plant capable of dealing 
with the output from 8,000 acres of palms. 


Fruit rot caused concern on one estate and is considered 
responsible for a high percentage of free fatty acid in oil. Rats 
were well under control. 
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42. C. Crops grown on small holdings only. 


Padi.—Padi cultivation in the State has continued to attract 
the attention and hold the interest of the small cultivator, 
this being due to the existing economic situation. Whereas 
during the season 1931-1932, 10,885 acres were under wet padi, 
during 1932-1933, the area was returned at 15,800 acres. 


43. It is estimated that 2,091,000 gantang of rice were got 
from 15,800 acres, as against the 1932 crop of 1,211,160 gantang 
from 10,885 acres: this shows an average yield of 132 gantang 
an acre for 1933 as against 111 gantang for 1932. Uniformity 
of planting dates, improved drainage and irrigation, better culti- 
vation and careful selection of seed would lead to heavier crops. 


44. Climatic conditions were more favourable than usual. 
Several nurseries were damaged by caterpillars; and stem-borers, 
rats, birds and grain-sucking insects (Lepto-chorisa sp.) took 
their toll of the crop. 


At six different localities, namely Yong Peng and Ayer 
Hitam, Tangkak, Penarek and Sungai Balang, and at Labis pure 
strain seed, known to give a high yield elsewhere in Malaya, 
was tried with some success in controlled areas. At Segamat 
a Show and Cultivation Competition was held for the local rice-. 
planters for the third year in succession. 


45. The area under dry padi was 9,260 acres and the yield 
was 909,000 gantang. 


46. Miscellaneous Fruit—The mid year fruit season was 
good; heavy crops of durian, mangosteen, rambutan, pulasan, 
langsat, mata kuching and chempedak being harvested. A 
heavy durian crop was obtained in the Segamat District. There 
was a large export of all these fruits to Singapore. 50 tons of 
bananas a week were sent by lorry from Batu Pahat to Singapore. 
The cultivators were mostly Javanese. No serious disease or 
Pest was recorded. 


47. Tobacco.—The total area cultivated with this crop 
during the year was 740 acres. Cultivation fell off owing to 
overproduction in 1982. Prices fluctuated but in general were 
good. The largest areas were at Ayer Hitam and Parit Sulong 
in the Batu Pahat District. Considerable quantities were grown 
and marketed in the form of Chinese or Javanese-prepared shag 
and Chinese-rolled cheroots. Insect damage was confined to leaf- 
eating caterpillars and stem-borers but the damage was slight 
except at Kota Tinggi where failure to destroy old seed plants 
led to such devastation by stem-borers that whole areas had to 
be replanted. 
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48. Agricultural Instruction Agricultural instruction 
follows closely that in practice in the Federated Malay 
States, though certain branches have not yet been developed. 
The first step has been the training of a subordinate Asiatic 
Staff to impart agricultural knowledge to the small holder. Such 
officers are trained at the School of Agriculture Malaya, and 
most are now given a special course of training in padi cultiva- 
tion at a Government Experimental Station; it is not however 
proposed to confine such training to padi, and other crops such 
as coconuts, which are extensively cultivated by the small holder, 
will in due course receive special consideration. During the 
year one new Junior Agricultural Scholarship was awarded to 
a Johore Malay for study at the Serdang School of Agriculture. 
An officer is being trained for special work among Chinese, who 
are almost exclusively the cultivators of pineapple, tapioca, 
gambir, patchouli and other minor agricultural industries. It 
is hoped that such officers by lectures, informal talks, and the 
distribution of literature printed in the vernacular, will do much 
to improve both methods of cultivation and the preparation of 
produce. 


49. The financial position again deferred the establishment 
of Agricultural Demonstration Stations, but Test Plots, at which 
preliminary trials with selected varieties of pure strain padis 
were carried out, were established during the year at five centres 
in the State. Rat and bird damage made these test plots a 
failure from the experimental point of view, as no figures of 
value could be collected. There were 34 Gardens at selected 
Vernacular Schools. The Agricultural Department worked in 
close co-operation with the Education Department and visited 
the gardens at regular intervals. Teachers and children were 
enthusiastic. The prize for the best garden in the State was 
won by Kesang school, one of the sites least favoured by nature, 
where a garden was started without government aid entirely on 
the initiative of the head teacher. 


50. Shows and Fairs.—On 3rd May Their Highnesses the 
Sultan and Sultanah opened at Muar the first Agricultural Show 
ever held in Johore on the lines of the Malayan Agri- 
Horticultural Association Shows. There were nearly 10,000 
exhibits. 


On 8rd June, a district Agricultural Show was held at 
Mersing. 


At a combined Singapore-Johore Agri-Horticultural Show 
held in Singapore Johore took more than 40 per cent of the 
prizes. 


Most weekly fairs have died out but in certain districts away 
from markets and peopled by Javanese they have become 
permanent, notably at Bukit Gambir (Muar), Parit Sri Paya 
and Parit Jelutong (Batu Pahat) and Mersing. 
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51. Owing to the low prices the total value of agricultural 
exports, other than rubber, for the year was estimated at 
$9,433,597 as compared with $11,523,470 in 1932. In addition 
poultry and eggs to the value of $150,964 were exported. The 
total value of agricultural exports, including rubber, was 
$32,056,567. 


LIVE-STOCK. 


52. There were approximately 2,000 dairy cattle, whose 
owners held milk-sellers’ licences. The number of animals 
slaughtered in Government slaughter-houses in Johore for local 
consumption were: cattle (including buffaloes) 1,559, sheep and 
goats 2,976 and pigs 19,723. The import and export return 
shows a small Peninsular trade:— 


Cattle (including 


Horses buffaloes) peneee &Goats| Swine 








2 = 
1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 | 1932 | 1933 




















imports - 9} 16] 855 | 2,085 534 | 783 | 2,474 | 1,035 


7,204 19,341 














Exports - 17 9 218 | 77 137 | 161 





All the pig-farms are owned by individual Chinese; Indian 
and other cattle are mostly kept by individual Indians and there 
are a number of private dairies; Chinese and Malays breed 
buffaloes, and Malay small-holders breed goats and poultry. 
There was a great increase in the breeding of pigs. 


There was no outbreak of contagious disease among cattle 
but an acute infectious epizootic disease in seven buffaloes im- 
Ported from Pahang, six of which died. All animals for human 
consumption are inspected before and after slaughter by officers 
of the Veterinary Department. 


MARINE PRODUCE. 


53. There are fisheries round all the coasts. Japanese 
trawlers ply especially off the East Coast and take their 
catches direct to Singapore, so that there is a_ balance 
of import of both fresh and dried fish into Johore. On the East 
Coast especially, at places such as Mersing and Sedili, there are 
Many Malay fishermen, who still listen for shoals and like rice- 
Planters sell their catch before it is got, to the Chinese middle- 
Man at a very small profit. There are also Chinese fishermen 
on all the coasts. Deep sea-fishing is done by East Coast 
Malays from boats by drift-nets, whose catches are sent from 
Mersing and Sedili to Singapore by lorry. Seine or drag-nets 
are used off shore by Chinese and Malays. In sheltered bays 
and estuaries fishing-stakes with ground or lifting nets are 
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popular. River-fish are caught in many places. On any day 
when there is a good breeze one may see kite-fishing from the 
Johore Causeway and the amount of fish taken from sea, river 
and ditch by rod-and-line, small traps and hand-nets and 
consumed by the Malay fishermen without getting into 
statistical tables must be considerable. The total value of 
marine produce was $266,153 compared with $103,000 in 1932 
and $76,700 in 1931. 


FOREST PRODUCE. 


54. The forests produce timber, firewood, charcoal and such 
minor products as rattans, resins used for varnishes and the 
wild rubber used for the manufacture of chewing gum. 


55. In common with all other tropical rain forests the 
forests of Johore are composed of a large variety of species of 
which only a limited number produce timber of commercial 
importance. There is a great difference between the types of 
forest found in the western and eastern parts of the State. The 
most important timbers produced on the East are the semi-hard 
Dryobalanops aromatica (kapur) and the hard Shorca 
materialis (balau) the distribution of which in the rest of the 
Peninsula is very limited. Second in importance are the semi- 
hard Dipterocarpus spp (keruing) and the useful soft timber 
of a number of species of Shorea (meranti). The forests on 
the West of the State approximate more closely to those found 
in the northern parts of the Peninsula and produce meranti and 
keruing also the hard Balanocarpus Heimmii (chengal) and a 
hard timber known locally as resak which is obtained from 
various trees of the genus Shorea. In addition to the timbers 
mentioned above increasing use is being made of miscellaneous 
timbers classified for revenue purposes as class 2 which, by 
reason of their lack of durability, were previously neglected. 
These have been found to be suitable for temporary construction 
and are now being cut in large quantities. The mangrove 
forests in the southern part of the State produce firewood of 
good quality which commands a ready market in Singapore. 
The timber exported during the last 3 years was as follows:— 





Timber | Timber Percentage of 








produced exported exports 10 

in tons in tons production 
193! - 39.913 28.832 72.2 
1932 - 36,663 24,286 66.0 
1933 = 52,231 37.571 719 
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56. There was a diminishing outturn of hardwoods owing 
to the increasing use of concrete and other more permanent 
materials in building. The outturn of poles showed a decrease 
but the outturn of all other kinds of timber showed a marked 
increase. Timber imported, most of which is used in the 
manufacture of packing cases for tinned pineapples amounted to 
7,282 tons in 1933 as against 13,357 tons in 1932. Timber used 
locally amounted to 21,937 tons as against 25,734 tons in 1932. 
Most of the exported timber is sent in the form of round logs 
to the Singapore sawmills. There is one old established saw- 
mill in Johore and another was brought into operation in 1933. 
These mills export a small quantity of sawn timber to Singapore 
but the bulk of their outturn is used locally. A large proportion 
-of the timber cut in the Singapore mills is exported to other 
countries. These exports in 1933 were as follows:— 


To China excluding Hongkong .. 85% 
» Mauritius a as .. 19% 
» Netherlands India aye .. 15% 
» Hongkong ae os -. 18% 
» British India a os -. 6% 
» United Kingdom .. aa -. 2% 
» Arabia oF w -. 1% 
» Other countries .. a -- 9% 


57. While some of this timber was cut in Johore, most of it 
was obtained from Netherlands India. Efforts, attended by a 
certain amount of success, are being made to establish an export 
trade in Johore timbers to England under the cover of an import 
duty, and 217 tons were exported to London and Liverpool. The 
two main difficulties to be overcome are the cost of freight and 
the high standard of material and manufacture demanded by 
importers in England. 


58. At present timber is all taken from State Land whose 
supplies will probably be exhausted in 14 or 15 years. In view 
of this Forest Reserves have been constituted which cover 
616,491 acres or 13.39 of the area of the State. Further 
reserves amounting in area to 124,440 acres have been notified 
pending constitution. 
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59. The total output of firewood in 1938, most of it produced 
in the mangrove forests of the southern part of the State 
amounted to 105,955 tons as against 134,503 in 1932. The export 
of firewood to Singapore amounted to 74,877 tons as against 
69,816 tons in 1932. The total outturn of charcoal amounted 
to 4,597 tons as against 3,917 tons in 1932: of this 974 tons 
were exported to Singapore. The outturn of wild rubber obtained 
from the tree Dyera costulata (jelutong) and used for the 
manufacture of chewing gum amounted to 5,346 pikuls as against 
3,247 pikuls in 1932. Trade in other forms of minor forest 
produce declined and the outturn of resins amounted to 15,170 
pikuls as against 23,587 pikuls in 1932. 


60. The timber and firewood industries are almost entirely 
in the hands of the Chinese, employing Chinese labourers at piece 
work rates but one small branch of the firewood industry, 
concerned with the production of small sized firewood by thinning 
mangrove forest, is financed and worked by Malays. Timber 
is usually removed in the form of logs by sledges over skidways 
or in trucks on light railways to the rivers down which they are 
floated to tongkangs bound for Singapore or by lorry to the 
nearest railway. Firewood is split by hand and removed in 
tongkangs to Singapore. 


MANUFACTURES. 


61. Such processes of manufacture as are performed in 
Johore relate almost entirely to the treatment of the raw 
materials the production of which is the State’s main industry. 
Thus there are factories on rubber, tapioca and oil-palm 
estates, which are engaged in the preparation of those com- 
modities for export. A large proportion of the pineapples 
grown in Johore are preserved and packed in tins and those 
processes are carried out in factories. The number of tapioca 
factories rose from 17 in 1932 to 18 in 1933. Twelve pineapple 
canning-factories existed but only 8 modern factories were in 
operation. The number of rubber factories fell from 109 to 102. 
Both palm-oil extraction plants were employed while a third was 
in course of erection. 


62. A match factory was fully employed throughout the 
year. 
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63. In addition to these there were the usual little ice- 
works, aerated water plants, engineering work-shops and 
printing-works and two jelutong factories. 


VIIL—COMMERCE. 


64. The total trade amounted to $56,848,971 as compared 
with $50,484,474 in 1932 and $63,132,417 in 1931. The figures 
were as follows:— 


1931, 1932, 1938, 
$ $ $ 
Imports a 29,449,254 21,809,020 22,561,488 
Exports oe 34,995,441 29,623,458 35,985,800 
64,444,695 51,432,478 58,547,288 
Less Re- 
exports... 1,312,278 948,004 1,698,317 


63,132,417 50,484,474 56,848,971 


65. The values of imports for 1932 and 1933 under the 
various main heads were:— 
1932, 1933. 


$ $ 


Animals, Food, Drink and 


Tobacco 11,258,332 11,566,195 
Raw materials and articles 

mainly unmanufactured .. 1,065,849 813,740 
Articles wholly or mainly 

manufactured .. 9,264,892 10,113,803 
Coin and Bullion aye 500 —_ 
Sundries ‘ee 219,447 — 
Parcel Post a — 67,750 


21,809,020 22,561,488 


The heads under which Malayan Imports are classified were 
altered by the deletion of Sundries and addition of Parcel Post. 
The total value of Imports was $750,000 greater than last year. 
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66. The following table shows, under the main heads, the 
quantity and value of exports for 1932 and 1933:— 





Articles 


Arecanuts 

Copra 

Pepper 

Gambier 

Coffee 

Rubber 

Sweet Potatoes 

Tapioca 

Pineapples 

Preserved Pineappl: 

Other Agricultural 
Produce 


Tin-ore 
Tron-ore 
China clay 


Total Minerals . 


Marine Produce 
Swine 

Cattle 

Poultry 

Goats and Sheop 
Eggs 
Miscellaneous 











How 


counted 





1932 
Quantity 


941,232 
702,523 
26 

16,143 
2,925 
1,456,312 


31,981 | 


230,554 
35,767,339 
2,117,258 


10,682 
117 
33,298 


86 
9,962,465 


1933 
Quantity 


248,046 


1,887 
| 1,626,175 
20,343 
| 201,590 
26,430,800 
| 946,680 





60 
58,399 

87 
9,828,295 





813,086 | 


1932 
Value 


to 
| 
| 847,664 
| 8,831,355 
620 

| 199,609 
39,498 
13,902,311 
95,943 
785,784 
894,184 
3,520,612 


341,751 
380,887 


722,638 





952,529 
2,425,343 
3,720 


2,781,592 


108,091 


286,769 
5,562 
24,926 
9,209 
253,466 
20,286 


29,623,458 





1,305,389 


25,422,919 


1933 
Value 


| 542,169 
| 8,193,515 
588 

76,980 
| 98,171 
22,622,970 
61,029 
681,373 
664,468 
3,193,851 


991,458 


82,056,567 





406,873 
i 838,568 


744,941 





! 364,173 
2,043,220 
600 


2,407,993 


266,153 
328,768 
2,872 
97,034 
1,697 
123,930 
25,845 


35,985,800 





67. Exports rose from $29,628,458 to $35,985,800, an 
increase of $6,362,342. There was an increase of 169,863 pikuls 
in the quantity of rubber exported, and the value increased 


by $8,720,659. 


68. The price of tin averaged $73.96 a pikul in January, 
rose to $100.45 in May, and was in December $114.45. The 
lowest price for the year was $71.75 a pikul on January 5th and 
the highest $124 on June 9th. There was a decrease of 1,983 
pikuls in the amount of tin exported and an increase of $11,644 


in value. 
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69. Fresh and preserved pineapples decreased both in 
quantity and value. Areca-nuts and copra increased in quantity 
but decreased considerably in value. There was a large decrease 
in the value of eggs but the number exported was about the 
same as in 1932. More poultry was exported but at a lower 
price. Export of sweet potatoes and other agricultural produce 
fell off considerably; the large quantities of 19382 having been 
due to an exceptionally fine fruit season. There was a decrease 
in the export of iron-ore. 


70. Iron-ore is carried direct to Japan, but otherwise exports 
from Johore are mainly to Singapore in the first instance. 
Certain articles of foodstuffs e.g. sweet potatoes, fruit, eggs and 
poultry are sold in the Singapore market for consumption in 
Singapore, but most of the exports are shipped to other 
countries, which are indicated in Singapore statistics. Much 
Johore rubber is shipped direct to other countries through 
Singapore shipping agents. 


VIIL—WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


71. The wage-earning labour of Johore consists mainly of 
South Indians, Chinese and Javanese. The vast majority of the 
labourers are engaged in agriculture. Very few Malays have 
worked so far for daily wages, and not more than 2% of estate 
labour is Malay. There is no indentured labour. 


The number of labourers employed in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 
1933 were:— 


1930 1981 19382 19383 
Indians .. 30,025 23,253 18,113 20,221 
Chinese -. 29,643 24,626 18,229 18,356 
Javanese -» 6,264 6,258 5,933 6,964 
Others .- 1,701 1,425 1,765 1,732 


72. South Indians.—In normal times estates recruit the 
Indian labour they require direct from India. A labourer on an 
estate for which recruiting is authorized, receives a recruiting 
licence with which (after he has been passed by the Controller 
of Labour and the Agent of the Government of India) he proceeds 
to his native village in India. There he persuades his relatives 
and friends to emigrate to Malaya and work for one month at 
least on the estate from which he has come. After appearing 
before the Village Magistrate and convincing him that they are 
going freely with the consent of their relatives and are aware 
of the conditions under which they emigrate, recruits are 
taken, at no cost to themselves, to a Malayan Government Depot, 
where they are examined by the Emigration Commissioner for 
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Malaya and by the Protector of Emigrants appointed by the 
Indian Government. If no objection is raised they sail for 
Malaya. After quarantine at Port Swettenham they are sent 
to the railway station nearest to their future place of employ- 
ment. They arrive on their estate free from all debt and are 
at liberty to leave their employment at any time on giving 
notice, in no case exceeding one month. A labourer may at any 
time within one year of his arrival in the State be repatriated 
on the grounds of his state of health, unsuitable work, unjust 
treatment or any other sufficient reason. Actually recruiting 
had stopped since 1st August, 1930 owing to the slump, though 
towards the end of the year the improved price of rubber led to 
negotiations with India for the resumption of assisted non- 
recruited emigration to Malaya. Non-recruited emigrants 
present themselves of their own accord to a Malayan Govern- 
ment Depot and if there is no objection on the ground of health 
or otherwise are sent to the estate of their choice. 


73. South Indians are usually employed on lighter forms 
of labour, such as road-making and as weeders and tappers on 
rubber-estates. The conditions of their employment are laid 
down in the Johore Labour Code, 1924, an abstract of which in 
the vernacular must be exhibited by the employer: the Controller 
of Labour and the Health officers are vested with powers to 
ensure observance of its provisions. A normal day’s work is 7!4 
hours, commencing at 6 a.m. Labourers are suitably housed on 
the place of employment and provided with free medical treat- 
ment. 


74. Since Johore is mainly dependent on rubber, wages 
reflect the price of that commodity and rose during the year. 
Wages vary also according to the accessibility and amenities of 
the places of employment. The following were the approximate 
rates in cents (and in some cases the rates are in respect of 
morning work only) :— 


Stores and factories ie ae -» 40 to 55 
Tappers (men) wie Se -- 80 ,, 45 
ms (women) Ae ae -. 25 ,, 35 
Field-workers (men) oe ai a 86-5 8 
oe (women) .. or .. 25 ,, 30 


75. Rice, the staple article of diet, is issued by most 
employers at cost price. The average price of the rice preferred 
by South Indians which was 27 cents a gantang ( = a gallon) in 
1932 fell to 20 cents. On most estates employing Indians there 
are provision and sundries shops where the prices are controlled 
by the management of the estate. 
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76. A labourer’s specimen monthly budget would be:— 























Price in cents 
Article Amount per gantang, Cost 
chupak or kati 
$c 
Rice «| 6 gantang 20 1.20 
Salt «| 1% chupak 3 .0414 
Chillies es 1s kati 17 0814 
Coriander me 34 chupak 6 .0414 
Tamarind we | 1% kati 7 1043 
Dhal 143 chupak 12 18 
Green Peas oli I - 8 -08 
Whit Beans is y 10 05 
Onions ike 1 kati 6 .00 
Garlic Mee yy 8 04 
Thalippu we 14 chupak 24 +12 
Pepper 0s Mm, 5 06 
Turmeric as Yew 16 04 
Curry Masalai ee a = 04 
Coconut Oil «| I bottle 10 +10 
Kerosene Oil a2 I wt 7 -07 
Matches w. | 2 boxes I 02 
Betel-nut and Tobacco... - _ +42 
Soap «| 10 pieces 9% 19 
Pots, pans, etc. ahs 9 —_ -20 
Salt Fish bot I. kati 19 +19 
Mutton 2S I rf 48 48 
Vegetables one = = +40 
Potatoes 1 kati 5 +05 
Coffee er) I tin 12 12 
Sugar A t kati 4% 0414 
Tin Milk fe es ee 18 18 
* Clothing ay = tar +25 
Mat and Pillow spy fae _ 05 
Dhoby eee = _ -10 
Barber ao — = 10 
Gengelly Oil One ¥% bottle 28 14 
Soap Nuts ae X kati 6 .02 
$5.2774 








71. Chinese labour is almost invariably engaged through 
Chinese contractors, who can interpret between the labourers 
and employers of other races. No Government scheme exists 
for recruiting this labour. Many Chinese pay their own pass- 
ages to Malaya and work independently: others, although no 
agreement to labour made before arrival in the State can be 
enforced, receive an advance on condition that they will work 
at some stated place. 
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78. Chinese are employed on the heaviest kind of work 
and are the most highly paid of local labourers. They are 
engaged through contractors, on piece-work or other systems 
of payment by results, and are justly regarded as well able to 
look after their own interests. There are chapters of the 
Labour Code specially concerned with Chinese labour: the 
Protector of Chinese has powers to enforce the law. With the 
exception of labourers employed on mines on time-wages or 
piece-work any labourer can leave a place of employment at any 
time after notice not exceeding one month. 


Normally Chinese Labourers live on their place of employ- 
ment and then receive free medical treatment. 


79. The rate of wages for Chinese labourers was from 40 
cents to $1.10 a day but nearly all were employed on contract 
work or otherwise paid by results. Rice is their staple article of 
diet and the rice consumed by them cost 27 cents a gallon- 
measure, a fall of 8 cents since 1932. The Chinese labourer is 
remarkable for the high standard of his food. 


80. Javanese usually immigrate at their own expense and 
are therefore quite independent. Some, however, receive assist- 
ance from friends and may probably labour without wages for 
a period. They cannot enter into any written agreement and 
can terminate their employment at any time after notice not 
exceeding one month. No agreement to labour made before 
arrival in the country is binding. Javanese are usually employed 
direct by European concerns on piece-work or on daily wages. 
If they do not live in their own houses, they are provided with 
accommodation at the place of employment and also with free 
medical treatment. Their wages are similar to those for South 
Indians. Their rice cost 27 cents a gallon-measure. 


81. The cost of living for all classes of officials so closely 
approximates to that in the Colony of the Straits Settlements 
and in the other Malay States as to require no special comment. 


82. The repatriation figures for Tamils fell from 6,667 
adults and 1,972 minors in 1932 to 1,179 adults and 178 minors. 
After May the improvement in the price of rubber confined 
repatriation to the medically unfit. Only 43 Chinese, all unfit 
for work in the tropics were repatriated from Johore. Although 
there was an increase in the number of inquiries into disputes 
about wages, the claims were for much lower amounts; on the 
other hand, the total recovered was larger. 


IX.—EDUCATION. 


83. Organisation—Since March 1928 the Education 
Department has been under a European Superintendent, seconded 
from the large joint Education Department of the Straits Settle- 
ments and Federated Malay States, Johore defraying his salary 
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and its due proportion of his leave, pay and pension. In 1933 
other officers seconded on the same terms from the same depart~ 
ment were a European Inspector of Schools and 6 European 
Masters. There is a Malay Committee which is responsible for 
the syllabus and teaching in religious (Kuranic) schools. 


84. Government Schools—In the 45 Muslim Religious 
schools for boys and the 6 similar schools for girls there were 
102 Malay teachers and an average enrolment of 4,417. 


In the 105 Malay Vernacular Boys’ schools there were 386 
Malay teachers and an average enrolment of 9,322 pupils. 


In the 15 Malay Vernacular Girls’ schools there were 40 
Malay teachers and an average enrolment of 1,008 pupils. 


In the 6 English Boys’ schools there were 10 European and 
82 local teachers and an average enrolment of 1,654 pupils. 


85. Aided Schools—In the one English Girls’ school, the 
Convent, Johore Bahru, which draws a Government grant-in-aid, 
there were 7 teachers and an average enrolment of 287. 


In the 41 Aided Tamil schools, all but one of which were 
Estate schools, there was an average enrolment of 1,001. Owing 
to the slump there was a larger proportion of part-time teachers. 


Private Schools.—In the 13 private English schools drawing 
no grant-in-aid there was an enrolment of 574. There were 128 
registered Chinese schools with 247 teachers and an enrolment 
of 5,253. 


86. Llementary Education.—This is provided in vernacular 
schools, Malay, Tamil and Chinese. The aim is to provide for 
children from the age of 5 to 14 years. Special attention is 
paid to local crafts and industries and in rural areas to garden- 
ing. Girls study as special subjects needlework, cookery, 
domestic economy, nursing, hygiene, handwork and art. 


Pupils at the Malay Government and Tamil Aided elemen- 
tary schools enjoy free education including free books. 


87. Such is the enthusiasm for education that Malay 
villages vied with one another to obtain vernacular schools. 
More trained teachers and one post-graduate student, who took 
a course in Arts and Crafts, improved the quality of the 
teaching staff. The age for reaching Standard IV was further 
reduced. 
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Johore teachers supplied more contributions for the fort- 
nightly educational supplement of the Warta Malaya than any 
other State, most of them being plays which are more and more 
replacing the formal exercises that used to be given for composi- 
tion. 


88. In the Tamil schools the quality of the staff slightly 
improved. Nearly all schools have separate and satisfactory 
buildings. Most estate managers took a close interest in the 
schools and some encouraged games. 


89. Registration of Chinese vernacular schools is under- 
taken by the Protector of Chinese. None of these schools are 
maintained or supported by the Government. All but two were 
primary. Ina few gardening and fretwork were taught. It was 
necessary to cancel the registration of one of the teachers in 
these schools on the ground of subversive teaching. 


90. Secondary Education.—All English education is in 
effect secondary as the curriculum, though starting with 
primary classes, extends to the Cambridge School Certificate. 


Most of the boys in the Johore English schools are Malays 
selected by the Superintendent of Education at an interview, 
consideration being paid to age, school record and the teacher’s 
reports. 


In the 1932 Cambridge Local Examinations 15 out of 28 
School Certificate candidates passed and 45 out of 67 Junior 
candidates. The number of passes increased from 8 in 1928 to 
60 in 1932. The percentage of passes in both examinations was 
63% for Johore as compared with 53% for the whole of Malaya. 


There was a further marked decrease in the superannuation 
of pupils in English schools, due formerly to the bad old system 
of admitting over-age boys to the primary classes. Such 
admissions gave pupils fallacious hopes of scholastic advance- 
ment. In 1933 only 1.3% of the enrolment or 32 boys were 
superannuated. 


91. Vocational Education and Mannual Training.—At 
the one State Trade School are taught carpentry and tailoring, 
trades at present the monopoly of immigrants. The course is 
for three years. A syllabus for practical English is in use. 
All apprentices learn drawing. The carpentry section completed 
orders to the value of $2,754 and the tailoring section orders to 
the value of $1,188. The profit on work, after deducting cost of 
material and overhead charges, was given to the apprentices, 
one quarter being paid in cash and three-quarters put to their 
credit to provide capital for them when they leave the school. 
No fees were charged. 
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Netmaking, basket-making or book-binding was taught in 
central classes. The usual handwork was taught in the English 
schools. There were thirty-one school gardens superintended 
by teachers trained at Sultan Idris College. 


Four Johore pupils were studying at the Technical School 
at Kuala Lumpur and three at the Agricultural School at 
Serdang. 


92. Training of Teachers.—88 teachers for the Malay 
“Vernacular Boys’ schools were in training at the Sultan Idris 
Training College, Tanjong Malim, where teachers are trained 
for all the Malay States:—this large college with over 300 
students can afford a specialised staff and adequate equipment, 
both of which it would be extravagant for Johore to provide 
for its few students. Locally there were special classes for 
pupil teachers and senior teachers for the Malay Boys’ and 
Girls’ schools. 


There were special classes for normal and post-normal class 
students studying to become teachers at the English schools. 
The normal-class students sit for the examinations set by the 
Education Department of the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States and in the year under review results were again 
good. There were special classes in Oral English at all centres. 
The Post-normal Classes included courses in Art, Geography, 
Drama and Physical Training. Dr J. L. Rosedale, Ph.D., D.S., 
F.L.C., Professor of Biochemistry, King Edward VII College of 
Medicine, Singapore, kindly gave a special course on Food and 
Nutrition. 


93. University Education—Johore’s needs in University 
education will always be met by the two colleges of her 
neighbour Singapore, which in time will form Malaya’s Univer- 
sity. So there were 5 Johore students at the King Edward VII 
College of Medicine, four Malay and one Chinese. There were 
four Johore students at Raffles College, one destined to be a 
teacher and three for the Johore Civil Service. It has been 
decided that boys selected for appointment to the Malay Officers’ 
Scheme shall, prior to appointment, receive a three years’ course 
of education at Raffles College. 


94. Games, Music, Art and Drama.—Most schools have 
recreation grounds. Football is universally popular. The 
standard reached in team games and physical drill is very high. 
The third Annual State Drill Competition for Malay boys’ schools 
was held at Batu Pahat. In the English Boys’ schools football, 
cricket, hockey, badminton, volley-ball and in four schools tennis 
are played. At the English College, Johore Bahru, boxing and 
swimming were popular. There is still a strong prejudice against 
games for Malay girls. 
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The various scout troops in the English and Malay schools 
flourished. All troops went into camp. There were Wolf Cub 
Packs at Bukit Zaharah and Segamat schools. The youngest 
scout association in Malaya, Johore yet won the Aw Boon Par 
Cup for the best Malay school troop. There were 60 First Class 
Scouts. 


The Johore Bahru Brown Pack was awarded the Totem for 
the best pack in the Peninsula in 1932. 


At the English College lessons in musical appreciation were 
continued. Singing was taught in all of the English schools. 


Elementary art is taught in all schools. 


All the English Schools had literary and debating societies, 
one had a Camera Club and one published a magazine. 


95. Miscellaneous.—The religious bodies that maintain 
orphanages find it more economical to maintain them at their 
large establishments in the adjacent town of Singapore. 


The staffs of all Government schools are eligible under 
prescribed conditions for pensions. 


In town schools all pupils were medically and ophthalmically 
examined. 


There is a school dental clinic under a qualified European 
Dental Surgeon. All pupils enjoy dental inspection, pupils in 
the lowest classes complete dental treatment and _ others 
emergency treatment. The public confidence in the clinic is 
shown by the fact that 2,005 teeth were extracted as against 
333 in 1932. The percentage of pupils needing treatment fell 
from 96 in 1932 to 85 for 1933 and should decrease annually. 


The usual clerical examinations were held during the year. 
There were evening classes for clerks, with instruction in Malay 
and type-writing. 


X.—COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT. 


96. On the west coast Johore is served by Muar, Batu Pahat 
and several smaller ports,—Kukup, Pontian, Benut, Senggarang. 
The only ocean-going steamers that call are Japanese which visit 
Batu Pahat for the transport of iron-ore. Local steamers from 
Singapore visit all the smaller ports but like the railway have 
suffered from the competition of road transport. 


On the east coast the north-east monsoon has created bars 
that make the estuaries accessible only to small steamers and 
Mersing is the only port at which even these call. 
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There are steamships running from Singapore to Pengerang, 
Tanjong Surat and Kota Tinggi on the Johore River and also 
to Sungai Papan, from Singapore to Batu Pahat and Muar, from 
Singapore to Kukup, Pontian, Benut and Senggarang and from 
Singapore to Mersing. And motor-boats ply for hire on most 
of the navigable rivers. 


97. The total number and tonnage of vessels entered and 
cleared at all the ports was as follows:— 














Entered Cleared 
Number | Tonnage Number | Tonnage 
Ocean-going Steamers - 71 236,790 71 | 236,790 
Coasting - 2,522 100,050 2.522 : 100,050 
Sailing vessels - 10,853 224,093 10,177. | 229,176 





These figures show an increase of 10,019 tons entered and 
14,876 tons cleared as compared with 1932. The number of 
passengers arriving and departing from the ports of the State 
fell by 12,822 and 16,389 to 22,481 and 23,006 respectively. 


98. The total tonnage of the sea-borne trade for the last 
six years was— 


Entered Cleared 


1928 .. 737,127 732,285 
1929 «+ 716,772 776,995 
1930 -. 749,006 752,277 
1931 «. 619,715 625,958 
1932 -. 550,914 551,140 
1933 -» 560,933 566,016 


99. The Johore State Railway is a corridor section of the 
main line that runs from Singapore to Bangkok. It was built 
at the expense of the Johore Government and runs from Johore 
Bahru in the south to Gemas in the north (121 miles 14 chains 
with 20 stations and 7 halts). It was leased to the Federated 
Malay States Government for 21 years from Ist January, 1912 
to be run in conjunction with their railway system. The lease 
has since been extended for a further period of 21 years from 
January Ist, 1933. A Causeway built in 1923 links Johore with 
the island of Singapore by rail and road. 
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100. The state possesses 730 miles of metalled, 76 miles 
of gravelled and 13 miles of earth roads as well as 50 miles of 
approach roads and back lanes. On all the public roads lorries 
and motor-cars and converted-Ford-buses ply for hire. 


101. Mails are conveyed by train to 25 stations and halts, 
also by motor-car over 375 miles and to Pengerang by steam- 
ship. Mails for the Colony and Federated Malay States are 
conveyed by railway, and mails for countries overseas are sent 
to Singapore or Penang, whence they may be despatched by 
steamship or air mail. Johore has 5 group centre and 22 
dependent telegraph offices and is linked by telegraph with the 
Colony and Federated Malay States. There are 6 group centre 
and 36 dependent telephone exchanges and the former are 
connected with telephone exchanges in the Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States. 


102. A comparison of postal business for the last three 
years is as follows:— 


1931 1932 1938 


Letters, papers and parcels 
handled exe .. 8,779,569 3,160,219 3,114,134 


Value of Money Orders 


issued $554,881 $415,455 $552,799 


Value of Money Orders 


paid . $102,028 $278,648 $254,382 


103. One new postal agency was opened at Mengkibol. 


Three new telephone call offices were established at Kahang, 
Pagoh (Muar) and Ulu Benut (Simpang Rengam). 


XIL—BANKING, CURRENCY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


104. The Currency and Weights and Measures, a8 12 
all Malay States, are those of the Colony of the Straits Settle- 
ments. The dollar is fixed at 2s. 4d. The principal local 
measures are:— 


I chupak=1 quart, I gantang= 1 gallon, 1 tahil=1%4 025: 
I kati (16 tahils)='4 lbs. c pikul (100 katis) = 133% |bs- 
IT koyan (40 pikuls) =53344 lbs. I bahara=400  |bs» 
I hoon = .0133 ozs. 


There are no Agricultural or Co-operative Banks. 


Se ei te ee a 
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XII.—PUBLIC WORKS. 
105. The principal buildings completed and put in hand 
during the year were as follows:— 
BUILDINGS COMPLETED. 
Johore Bahru District :— 


Three permanent Leper Quarters; two Class VIII and four 
Class IX Quarters; two Class IX Quarters, Tyersall; Quarters 
for the District Officer, for 6 Married Officers, and three Class VI 
Quarters, Pontian. 


Muar District :— 


Extensions to 6 Schools; Semi-permanent Barracks for 5 
Men, Sungai Mati; permanent Cooly Lines, Batu Pahat road 
and Ulu Ring road; Godown and Wharf, Muar; Malay School 
for 90 Boys, Bakri. 


Batu Pahat District :— 


Temporary School for Malay Boys, Gambut; incinerator, 
Semerah; Extensions to Government Offices. 


Segamat District :— 


Customs Office, Gemas; Four Permanent Class IX Quarters, 
Segamat; Eight Subordinates’ Quarters. 


Kluang and Endau Districts:— 
New Hospital Well, Simpang, Rengam. 
Kota Tinggi District :— 
Temporary School for Malay Boys, Teluk Rumenia. 


106. The following buildings were under construction at 
the end of the year. 


Johore Bahru District :— 


School for 75 Boys and a Trade School, Bukit Senyum; Two 
Permanent Wards, Mental Hospital, and a Bucket-cleansing 
Station. 


Muar District :— 


Permanent Barracks for 18 Married Men, Muar; a Refuse 
Destructor. 


Batu Pahat District :— 


A Permanent Mosque and a Malay School, Batu Pahat, and 
a Market, Senggarang. 


Segamat District:— 
A Permanent Mosque, Segamat. 


Kluang and Endau Districts:— 
Permanent Police-station and Barracks, Paloh. 


ROADS. 


107. Eight miles and 75 chains of new road were opened. 
514 miles of the new Mawai-Jemaluang Road were metalled and 
opened and earth-work and drains completed for a further 1014 
miles. 31 miles of the Pontian-Kukup Road were completed 
and 8 miles of earth-work done. 94.6 miles of road received 
bituminous treatment. 55 miles of road were strengthened, 
widened, straightened and generally improved. 


108. The work on the pipe-line from Mount Ophir for the 
new Muar water supply was nearly completed. At Johore Bahru, 
Batu Anam and Mersing the waterwork plants were improved, 
chiefly by the installation of new prime movers and pumps. 
chlorinator and lime-dosing plant was installed at Johore Bahru. 
A scheme for a water-supply for Pontian district was prepared. 


109. River clearing was accomplished over 40 miles of 
waterways. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


110. The total units generated in the Johore Electrical 
Power Stations at Johore Bahru, Muar and Segamat during 
1933 were 2,447,200 B. T. U. 


111. The workshops under the Mechanical Engineer were 
fully engaged on repairs and overhaul of departmental vehicles 
and plant: 95 repair jobs were executed for other departments. 


112. Of the total horse power of plant installed and regis- 
tered under the Machinery Enactment at the end of the year, 
amounting to 17,023 H. P., 12,907 H. P. was in actual operation 
throughout the year. 


113. The Batu Pahat Landing Ground was_ nearly 
completed. 
FINANCIAL. 
114. The total expenditure for the year was $3,792,987; 


Special Services cost $1,918,304 and Annually Recurrent 
expenditure amounted to $1,874,683. 


Electrical Special Services cost $28,419. 
115. The annually recurrent expenditure on Works and 


Buildings was $183,309, on Roads, Streets and Bridges $820,128 
and on Miscellaneous Services $347,580. 
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116. The average cost per mile of maintaining roads was 
further reduced from $949 to $934: for approach roads and 
back lanes the figure was $192 a mile. 


117. $50,059 was spent on Anti-Malaria works and 
$52,702 on river-clearing. 


118. The revenue collected from electrical installations was 
$279,323, compared with $274,086 in 1932 and $276,359 in 1931. 


XIII.—JUSTICE AND POLICE. 


CRIMES. 


119. The total number of offences reported to the Police 
during the year numbered 21,350; the figures were 22,823 in 
1932, 21,843 in 1931, 24,170 in 1930 and 22,033 in 1929. They 
comprised 2,745 seizable offences and 15,305 non-seizable offences. 
Of the seizable offences arrests were made in 1,877 cases and 
convictions obtained in 1,124 cases. 


120. The following table shows the main headings of 
serious crime for the past five years:— 











1929 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 
Murder and Homicide -| 28 37 55 32 31 
Rape | 6 | 5 4 7 7 
Gang-robbery - 6 20 24 23 9 
Robbery “| 43 53 47 43 25 
House-breaking -| 138 | 262] 230} 373] 328 
Thefts (over $100) -| 11 81 72 58! 49 
Thefts (under $106) -| L116 | 1,228 | 1,118 | 1,196 | 1,118 
Counterfeit Coin - 3 8 10 8/ — 
Counterfeit Notes -| 3 5 8}; — 
Mischief by Fire -| 160 21 27 36 II 
Unlawful Societies - 28 Il 12 | 2; — 
€ommunism and Sedition | — 117 | 114 38 27 
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The great decrease in, robberies was due partly to improved 
trade conditions, partly to the use of powers under the Banish- 
ment Enactment, and partly to improvement in police patrol 
and preventive work. 


121. 139 persons were banished from the State in 1933. 


122. Admissions to the two State prisons totalled 1,957 
against 2,539 in 1931 and 2,574 in 1932. Of these 1,467 were 
Chinese, 170 Indians, 179 Javanese and 141 Malays. 305 had 
previous convictions. 


At the end of the year 417 prisoners remained. 
There were 16 deaths in the prison hospitals. 
There were 6 executions. 


7 floggings were inflicted, 1 of them by order of the Court. 


128. Convicted prisoners who passed through the sevea 
police lock-ups numbered 1,299. Of these 561 were short- 
sentence prisoners who served their sentences (not exceeding 
7 days) in those lock-ups, 


POLICE. 


124. The strength of the Police Force at the end of the 
year was 1,322 all ranks, against an approved establishment 
of 1,365. 


87 Johore Malays and 17 Sikhs were recruited from 
805 Malay and 75 Sikh applicants. 8 of the Malay recruits 
possessed an English education. Only Johore Malays were 
enlisted. 


Discipline steadily improved. Absence was still the most 
trequent offence among Malays. 


125. The approved establishment of the Police Force 
consists (a) of a British Commissioner and 6 British Assistant 
Commissioners—one in charge of each of the five police circles 
and the sixth, Officer-in-charge of the Depot and Adjutant to 
the Commissioner; the actual strength at the end of the year 
was only 5; 


(b) of a Malay Deputy Commissioner (in charge of the 
detective personnel and criminal record office) and five Malay 
Assistant Commissioners; 4 only were on the strength at the 
end of the year; 


(ce) 37 Malay Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, the former 
ences as cadets, the latter ordinarily recruited from the 
ranks; 
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(d) 1,085 Malay N. C. Os and men; 


(e) 204 Sikhs N. C. Os and men stationed at Johore Bahru, 
for guard and emergency duty; 


(f) 19 Detective Sub-Inspectors and 58 detectives; and 


(g) armourers and clerical staff. 


126. There is a Depot which is responsible for the recruit- 
ment and training of all recruits and the instruction of trained 
men at ‘refresher’ classes; a Headquarters Store and Armoury, 
a Pay Office and a Record Office, all at Johore Bahru. 


127. The total cost of the force in 1932 was $863,475. 


COURTS. 


128. The Courts Enactment, 1920, provides for the 
following courts for the administration of civil and criminal 
law :— 


(a) The Supreme Court, comprising the Court of Appeal 
and the Court of a Judge; 


(b) Courts of Magistrates of the First Class; 
(c) Courts of Magistrates of the Second Class; 


(d) Courts of (Muslim) Kathis and Courts of Naib 
Kathis; 


(e) Courts of Malay Headmen (Penghulus). 


The Court of Appeal and the Courts of a Judge are courts 
of record, and possess the same power and authority to punish 
for contempt of court as are possessed by the Court of Appeal, 
and the High Court of Justice in England. 


129. There were one (British) Judge, 18 first-class and 
9 second-class Magistrates. Magistrates are both British and 
Malay. 


130. In the Supreme Court 73 criminal cases and 33 
criminal appeals were registered. 288 civil suits, 24 civil 
appeals, 195 probate and administration suits, and 255 mis- 
cellaneous applications, 135 land applications, 40 originating sum- 
mons, 5 foreign judgments and 717 powers of attorney were 
registered. There were also 2 land references. 


131. The Court of Appeal sat on four occasions. There 
were 24 Criminal Appeals from Assizes and 5 Civil Appeals 
from the Court of the Judge. 
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132. The following is a return of cases and suits heard br 
Magistrates :— ; 


1982 1933 


Criminal Civil Criminal Civil 


Johore Bahru -. 8,690 560 3,124 466 
Kota Tinggi oti 690 163 666 98 
Pontian .. 1,140 100 1,052 73 
Muar .. 5,158 1,499 3,443 1,606 
Batu Pahat .. 8,570 693 3,173 524 
Endau a 286 116 242 49 
Segamat .. 1,798 364 1,927 365 
Kluang .. 1,733 216 1,512 129 
PRISONS. 


133. There are two State Prisons, one at Johore Bahru 
and the other at Bandar Maharani. The British Inspector of 
Prisons is stationed at Johore Bahru and there is a British 
District Superintendent stationed at Bandar Maharani. There 
are also a European Gaoler and 7 European Warders. 


134. The Prison buildings at Johore Bahru consist of two 
large halls, one comprising 80 single cells and the other 36 
association cells. There are 10 single punishment cells and the 
buildings include remand ward, female ward, sick ward, kitchens 
and washhouses. 


135. The Muar Prison buildings consist of 2 main halls 
(48 cells each), one association ward (15 prisoners), 1 remand 
ward, 1 hospital ward and 1 female ward (4 prisoners) together 
with kitchens and washhouses. There are extramural quarters 
for European and native staff at both prisons. 


136. The Johore Bahru prison was used for the custody 
of prisoners undergoing sentences for criminal offences, of 
persons committed for trial or remanded for further examination 
and of persons confined on civil process. 


137. The Bandar Maharani gaol was used for the custody 
of prisoners undergoing sentences of law not exceeding two 
years for criminal offences, of persons committed for trial or 
remanded for further examination and of persons confined on 
civil process. 
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138. At Johore Bahru an average of 100 prisoners were 
daily engaged by the Public Works Department on extramural 
labour: earth work, drainage, tree-felling, the preparation of 
building sites, reclamation of land and improvements and exten- 
sions to the Rifle Range. Prisoners were employed inside the 
prison on baking, carpentry, chick-making, tailoring, husk- 
beating, basket-working, rattan and wood furniture-making, coir- 
matting, printing, motor-repairing, laundry work and cooking. 
Small scavenging parties daily attend the Military and Police 
Barracks. 


At Muar the average daily number of prisoners engaged on 
extramural work was 44. 


139. Juvenile offenders are segregated separately in both 
prisons and are engaged on separate prison labour apart from 
adult prisoners. 


140. There is no time limit for fines and payment at any 
time before the completion of the sentence imposed as an 
alternative secures a prisoner’s release. The amount of a fine 
is reduced in proportion to the period of imprisonment served. 


141. Apart from the Police system of probation there is 
no system of probation in the State Prisons. 


142. The prisons have Vagrant Wards. The daily average 
number of vagrants at Johore Bahru was 4.53 and at Muar .16 
82 per cent of the vagrants were Chinese. 


143. The prisons were visited regularly by Visiting 
Justices throughout the year. No serious complaints were 
recorded. Five cases were tried by them. The general health 
of the prisoners was good. 


144. The two prisons cost $139,725 to maintain. 


XIV.—LEGISLATION. 
145. The following Enactments were passed in 1933:— 


1. The Advocates and Solicitors Enactment, 1930, 
Amendment Enactment, 1933. Prescribing the 
fees for conveyancing and _non-contentious 
business. 


2. The Quarantine and Prevention of Disease Enact- 
ment, 1938. A re-enactment of the Quarantine 
law on the lines of the Federated Malay States 
Quarantine Enactment. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 
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The Registration of Dentists Enactment, 1933. On 
the same lines as the legislation in the Colony and 
the Federated Malay States. 


The Land Enactment, 1910, Amendment Enactment, 
1933. Introduced a new definition of “ Public 
purpose ”, new procedure with regard to rights of 
way, reference to Court, correction of errors, sub- 
division, attachment in execution, together with 
one or two minor amendments. 


The Land Rents Enactment, 1933. To legalise the 
acceptance of Quit rent by instalments: a tempor- 
ary measure of relief for agriculturalists. 


The Commissions of Inquiry Enactment, 1930, 
Amendment Enactment, 1933. Enlarging the 
scope of the Principal Enactment, and also provid- 
ing for people whose interests are affected to be 
represented by counsel. 


The Railways Enactment, 1914, Amendment Enaet- 
ment, 1933. Repealing eertain provisions against 
the granting of preferential rates. 


THe Inventions Enactment, 1911, Amendment Enact- 
ment, 1933. Simplifying procedure for inventors 
residing out of the State. 


The Post Office (Amendment) Enactment, 1933. 


Supplying a anne omission in the amending 
Enactment of 1931 


The Johore European Volunteer Enactment, 1925, 
Amendment Enactment, 1933. Effecting a slight 
alteration in the form of enrolment. 


The Registration of Schools Enactment, 1933. Re- 
enacts the law on the lines of the Federated Malay 
States law. 


The Small Offences (Amendment) Enactment, 1933. 
Forbidding the carrying of passengers on pedal 
cycles seated for one. 


The Telegraphs (Amendment) Enactment, 1933. 
Introducing a few provisions chiefly relating to 
wireless telegraphy. 


The Land Enactment, 1910, Amendment Enactment, 
1933. Introducing’ a new procedure for the collec- 
tion of Quit rent, following the Federated Malay 
States, and a few minor amendments. 
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Rules under the following Enactments were made as 
follows :— 


The Extradition Enactment, 1915. Adding offences 
under the Food and Drugs Enactment to the list of 
extraditable offences. 


The Forest Enactment, 1921. Permitting the Conser- 
vator of Forests to remit the Royalty on Minor Forest 
Produce of inferior quality. 


The Johore European Volunteer Enactment, 1925. Pres- 
cribing night allowances. 


The Johore Military Forces Enactment, 1915. Amend- 
ments to Pension Rules and Leave Regulations. 


The Land Enactment, 1910. Padi planting rules. 


The Mining Enactment, 1922. Altering the form of 
Dulang pass. 


The Opium and Chandu Enactment, 1931. Rules for 
Register of smokers. 


The Pensions Enactment, 1929. Making various offices 
Pensionable. 


The Places of Public Amusement Enactment, 1915. 
Bringing Public Skating Rinks within the scope of the 
Enactment. 


The Ports and Shipping Enactment, 1917. Prescribing 
the use of the words Port and Starboard. 


The Post Office Enactment, 1924. Numerous minor 
alterations in the Rules. 


The Probate and Administration Enactment, 1915. 
Prescribing commission to be charged by the Official 
Administrator. 


The Quarantine and Prevention of Disease Enactment, 
1933. Rules for Pack Licences (Dogs). 


The Railways Enactment, 1914. (i) New Railway Rules. 


(ii) Numerous _ altera- 
tions to Rates from 
time to time. 


The Stamp Enactment, 1914. Allowing the Batu Pahai 
Bank to compound for duty on cheques. 
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The Telegraphs Enactment, 1928. (i) Delegating power 
to issue wireless 
licences to the 
Postmaster 
General, Johore. 


(ii) General Telegraph 
Regulations, 


The Tin and Tin-Ore (Restriction) Enactment, 1931. 
Minor alterations in the Tin Restriction Rules. 


The Trade and Customs Enactment, 1924. 


(i) Deleting certain places from the 
lists of places of import and 
export and landing places. 


(ii) Numerous alterations in the 
Schedule of duties, made from 
time to time. 


(iii) Prohibiting the import of certain 
Wild animals and Birds. 


The Water Supply Enactment, 1932. Water Supply Rules 
(General) 


The Wild Animals and Birds Protection Enactment, 1923. 
Creating Wild Life Reserves and a Wild Life Sanctuary. 


146. There was no special legislation dealing with factories, 
compensation for accidents or insurance for the sick and aged. 
Health officers, however, exercise strict control over Johore’s 
factories. The Labour Code provides for the payment of mater- 
nity benefits to estate labourers and the Code also compels 
employers to provide hospitals and medicine: the regulations are 
similar to those in the Federated Malay States. 


147. Legislation equivalent to a Children’s Factory Act 
and an amendment of the Labour Code to prevent the employ- 
ment of women at night have been introduced. The present 
Labour Code prescribes standard wages for South Indian 
labourers only: to prescribe for Chinese and Malays is needless 
and impracticable. 


XV.—PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION. 


REVENUE. 


148. In 1933 14% of the total State revenue was derived 
from interest on investments, deposits and current accounts. 
The remainder was obtained from sources which are briefly 
described in the following paragraphs. 
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149. Land: The chief charges are a premium on alienation 
of land varying from $1 to $100 an acre for 
agricultural or mining purposes, and from 10 cents 
to 50 cents a square foot for residential or com- 
mercial purposes, and an annual quit-rent varying 
from 60 cents to $4 an acre on all land other than 
freehold. The land revenue in 1983, including 
land sales, was $2,696,447. 


150. Customs: 


Import duties are imposed at the following rates:— 


Intoxicating 
Liquors .. From $1.20 to $14 a proof 

gallon. 

Tobacco .. From 70 cents to $1.60 
a Ib 

Matches .- $1 per 10,000 matches in 
boxes of 80, with 40% 
reduction on matches 
made in Malaya. 

Kerosene .. 10 cents a gallon. 

Petrol .. 385 cents a gallon. 


There are also import duties on cotton piece 
goods, motor tyres and several miscellaneous 
articles, though articles of these classes of 
British Empire origin are admitted free. 


Export duties are imposed at the following rates :— 
Cultivated rubber 1% to 5% ad valorem. 
Oil palm products Free. 

Other agricultural 


produce .. Chiefly at 5% ad valorem 
with exceptions at fixed 

rates. 
Tin .. $10 a bahara when the 


market price of tin does 
not exceed $41 a pikul 
and an additional 50 cents 
for every $1 increase in 
the price of tin; tin being 
calculated as 72% of the 
ore. 


Other metals (of 
which iron is 
the principal) .. 10% ad valorem 
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Customs :— 

The revenue from Customs amounted to $3,092,334 
which is 27.86% of the total revenue. The 
following table shows the main items of Customs 
revenue in 1931, 1932 and 1933. 

1931 1932 1933 
$ $ $ 
Areca Nuts x 102,978 107,735 109,526 
Copra and Coconuts ae 122,695 145,560 122,044 
Pineapples £4 99,725 96,058 15,529 
Rubber 213,163 144,341 225,991 
Ground-nuts and gingelly oil _ 15,618 55,139 
Tin Ore Pe 46,379 40,880 47,460 
Iron Ore an 246,516 251,495 195,378 
Tobacco .. 1,257,922 948,319 882,710 
Spirits a 375,894 229,337 242,807 
Petroleum os 445,651 794,402 816,113 
Matches a 104,865 80,163 37,439 
Cotton piece-goods a —_ 21,436 100,489 


151. Chandu: or specially prepared opium, is bought from 
the Government of the Straits Settlements and is 
retailed at the rate of 26 cents a tube of 2 hoon. 
Revenue therefrom rose to $2,046,100 from 
$1,813,256 in 1931. 


154. Excise: duties are collected on the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors at 70% of the import duty 
on imported liquors of similar strength and on the 
manufacture of matches at 20 to 50 cents a 
standard gross of 10,000 matches according to the 
origin of the timber. 


Annual fees are charged for licences to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors and medicated wines wholesale 
or retail or in public houses. 


153 Forests: Royalty is collected on timber of all classes 
varying from $2 to $10 a ton on converted timber, 
and from 50 cents to $5 a ton on unconverted 
timber. 

Duty is collected at various rates on firewood, 
charcoal, rattans, damar, wild rubber and mis- 
cellaneous forest produce. 


154, 


155. 
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Posts and Telegraphs: Revenue is derived from sale 
of stamps, telegrams, telephones, (and wireless), 
commission on money orders and British postai 
orders, bearing letters and C. O. D. parcels. 


Municipal Revenue consists mainly of the following 
items :— 


House Assessment 6% to 12% on annual 
valuation based on rental. 


Water Rate .. Metered supplies from 30 
cents to $1 per 1,000 
gallons, unmetered sup- 
plies at fixed rates. 


Taxes on motor vehicles and fees for sundry 

licences. 

Electricity .. 25 cents a unit, or 6 cents 
a unit plus a flat’ rate, 
with special rates for 
trade purposes. 


The following table gives the main heads of 
municipal revenue in 1931, 1932 and 1933:— 


1931 1932 19383 
$ $ $ 
Automobile Licences .. 198,477 166,177 162,445 
Electric Lighting .. 271,473 270,896 282,860 
General Assessment .. 268,617 229,964 226,194 
Market Fees .. 91,215 75,566 72,507 
Water Supply .. 110,413 = 101,253 95,973 
Conservancy .. 106,486 103,915 104,842 


156. Stamp Duties. Of numerous stamp duties the 


following are the more important :— 


Death Duties: Graduated rates from 1% to 20%, 
according to the value of the estate, with total 
exemption for estates not exceeding $1,000. 


Bills of exchange payable on demand or at sight, 
ees and receipts for sums exceeding $20, 
cents; 


Promissory Notes, 10 cents for every $100 or part 
thereof. 


Agreements or Contracts, 25 cents. 


Conveyances or Transfers of property, $1.50 for 
every $250 or part thereof; of shares, 30 cents 
for every $100 or part thereof; 
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Mortgages (charges), $1 for every $500 or part 
thereof. 


Deeds, $5. 
Powers or Letters of Attorney, $3. 


Copies or duplicates of original documents, 50 cents. 
157. There is no Hut Tax, Pole Tax, or Income Tax. 


158. The total revenue of the State for 1933 amounted 
to $11,806,151. The estimated revenue for 1933 was $10,066,884 
and the actual revenue for 1932 was $11,518,363. 


159. The table in Appendix B shows the actual receipts in 
1932, under the important heads of revenue, and a comparison 
with the receipts of 1931 and 1932. 


160. Under the new Railway Lease, no railway revenue 
was earned in 1933. 


161. Johore acted in conjunction with other Malay states 
in deciding to collect not more than $2 per acre as quit-rent on 
agricultural land, in respect of 1932, whereas the quit rent 
reserved in many titles is as much as $4 per acre. 


EXPENDITURE. 
162. The total expenditure of the State was $11,589,496. 


The estimated expenditure for 1933 was $12,477,958, and the 
actual expenditure for 1932 was $11,383,156. 


163. The decrease in expenditure on personal emoluments, 
compared with 1932, amounted to $3,160. 


164. Pensions fell from $591,765 in 1932 to $533,283. 


INVESTMENTS. 
165. The State balance-sheet (Appendix A) contains 


information concerning investments. Investments are entered 
in the balance-sheet at their cost price. 


166. At the end of 1932 the market value of the invest- 
ments exceeded the cost price by $3,424,906. 


167. The surplus funds are not earmarked for any purpose. 


168. Johore has no public debt. 
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169. Loans stood at $283,775 at the end of the year. They 
‘were granted to Malays in Government service, for the purpose 
of erecting houses for their own occupation. The loans are 
free of interest. 


170. Advances stood at $116,671. This sum includes Public 
Works Stores Account Advance and Post Office Money Order 
Advance. The balance covers small individual advances to 
Government Officers to enable them to buy means of transport, 
motor cars, cycles etc., repayable by monthly instalments deduct- 
ed from salary. 


171. Deposits, shown as a liability, stood at $539,560 at 
the end of the year; which shows a decrease of $289,825, com- 
pared with the figure at the end of 1932. Large sums which 
were on deposit in Land Offices were transferred to revenue as 
premium etc. on land which had been alienated in former years. 


XVI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


LAND AND SURVEYS. 


172. Registration work in the office of the Commissioner 
of Lands and Mines is shown, in comparison with the years 1931 
and 1932, in the following table:— 


1931-1982 1988 
Number of Grants registered Js 494 862 526 
Number of Transfers registered .. 947 1,043 1,263 
Number of Charges registered .. 647 497 646 
Other transactions -. 1,087 T19 1,007 


MINING ENACTMENT. 


1931 1932 1988 
Mining Leases issued ee 13 16 2 
Mining Certificates issued oa 13 3 
Prospecting Licences rf ve 1 1 
Other transactions oy 20 20 8 


Value of stamps affixed to instruments 


1931 1982 1933 
$47,263 $34,530 $30,636 
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173. In connection with the Mukim Registers and Surat 
Sementara (a temporary document issued as evidence of aliena- 
tion of land pending the issue of a title) the following are the 
transactions registered in the last 3 years:— 


1931 1982 1988 
Mukim Registers .. 2,669 3,101 4,874 
Surat Sementara -. 8,540 3,226 3,541 
Miscellaneous .. 2,484 1,468 1,001 


Value of stamps affixed to instruments 


1931 1932 1988 
$15,965 $16,876 $17,525 


174. During the year the Land Offices received 4,874 
extracts from the mukim register as against 5,691 in 1932 and 
4,771 in 1931. 3,541 Surat Sementara were issued. 


175. The area of alienated land stood at 1,220,935 acres 
compared with 1,210,214 acres in 1932. 


176. Waiver of the amount of rent in excess of $2 an acre 
and the grant of permission to large estates to pay rent by five 
instalments eased the difficulty many land-owners experienced 
in paying rent. In Batu Pahat and Kukup, in spite of the low 
price of pinang and coconuts, the rent collections were the 
highest ever attained. 


177. Land revenue, not including premia on alienation of 
land, rose from $2,208,227 to $2,282,527. 


178. Application books continued to be closed save that 
special consideration was given to two applications for land for 
- pineapple cultivation at Kota Tinggi. 


179. There was steady progress in survey and settlement 
work but the Government must spend a large sum at an early 
-date to get the areas of lands lawfully occupied placed on the 
map in order that encroachments, largely survival of an old 
land system, may be traced and controlled. The European 
Settlement Officer engaged in 1932 has discovered that the area 
in the Batu Pahat district unlawfully occupied for years is 
prodigious. 


180. The Survey staff numbered 135. The expenditure of 
the Department decreased by $18,657 to $302,038 and revenue 
increased from $60,718 to $67,561. 
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FOREIGN COMPANIES. 


181. 177 Foreign Companies were on the register at the 
end of the year, 4 having been struck off and 14 added. 


MILITARY. 
Johore Military Forces. 


182. The total strength of the Johore Military Forces at 
the end of the year was 646, 17 less than the authorized 
strength. Among recruits were Malays who had reached a 
certain standard in English schools. 


183. Health and discipline were good. 


184, The Forces, as usual, took part in the King’s Birthday 
parade in Singapore and, through the courtesy of the General 
Officer Commanding, Malaya, participated in one tactical 
scheme held in Singapore. 


185. The training is based on that of a British Infantry 
Battalion. A high standard of efficiency in arms drill and general 
turn-out was maintained. Progress in semaphore signalling was 
satisfactory. There was a large increase in First Class shots, 
and every soldier in the forces can. now get a Lewis gun into 
action. Four Vickers Machine Guns were acquired, as a nucleus 
of a Machine Gun Company and much keenness was displayed 
in the training. The Band maintained its high standard. 


186. His Highness the Sultan, Colonel Commandant, was in 
command throughout the year. 


Johore Volunteer Forces. 


187. The Johore Volunteer Forces numbered 447 being the 
authorized strength. From July a detachment was established 
at Segamat, consisting of 36 rank and file. No mancuvres were 
held. The standard of musketry was higher than in 1933. The 
number of days’ training was 47. 


Johore Volunteer Engineers. 


188. The total strength including auxiliaries rose from 160 
to 163. The unit reached the excellent figure of 100 per cent 
efficient. A week’s camp was held at Changi. An alteration 
in the system of holding parades proved very satisfactory, 
parades being prolonged from one to two hours and attendance 
counting as two drills. Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers 
showed a marked improvement in the understanding of their 
duties. The ranks showed keenness and worked hard. 
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189. The cost per efficient Volunteer was $344.68 exclusive 
of special expenditure of $609 on leave pay and passage of the 
late Adjutant and on rifles and targets. 


TOWN BOARDS. 
190. The revenue from Town Boards was:— 








sonore Ton Segamat Endau Muar Rarer Kluang 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


1930 | 474,410] 25,925 | 100,070 | 22,785 | 433,804 | 213,593] — 
1931 | 442,944] 23,180 | 111,712] 18,773 | 341,972 178,196 | _- 
1932 | 407,560 
1933 | 404,141 


21,670 | 104,311 | 16,987 | 290,346 | 161,969 | 41,717 
19,782 | 108,824 | 19,570 | 280,357 | 154,972 | 43.462 























The progress in the improvement of municipal administration 
which has been a feature of recent years, was maintained. 


NOXIOUS ANIMALS, 


191. 40 tigers and 7 leopards and panthers were destroyed 
during the year. 10 persons were killed by tigers, 2 by snakes 
and 2 by crocodiles. $1,830 were paid in rewards, almost entirely 
for the destruction of tigers. 45 persons were killed by tigers 
in 1932: the increasing destruction of tigers has had its effect 
in reducing the death-roll. 


GENERAL. 
192. His Highness the Sultan was in residence in Johore 
Bahru throughout the year. 


193. The Honourable the General Adviser, R. O. Winstedt, 
M.C.S., C.M.G. D. Litt., was absent on furlough from 16th 
February until 1st November. The Honourable Mr S. W. Jones, 
M.C.S., acted in the appointment. 


194. The following were elected Members of the State 
Council during the year:— 
Dato Sir David Galloway (19th February). 
Mr M. C. Hay (24th March). 
Ungku Abdul-Hamid bin Ungku Abdul-Majid (18th April). 
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The Honourable Mr S. W. Jones, Tengku Abu-Bakar, Dato 
Daud bin Haji Sulaiman, Dato Ismail bin Bachok and Sayid 
Abdul-Kadir bin Mohsin al-Attas resigned. 


195. The Honourable Sir David Galloway, s.P.M.J. and the 
Honourable Dato Siew Qui Wong, D.P.M.J. became Members of 
the Executive Council as from 19th February. 


196. Valuable work has been done, both within and without 
the State, on Boards and Committees by members of the unofficial 
community and this opportunity is gladly taken of thanking 
those gentlemen for their services. 


R. 0. WINSTEDT, 


General Adviser, Johore. 
e 


JOHORE BAHRU, 
April, 1988. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Revenue in the years 1931, 1982 and 1988. 


Head of Revenue 1931 1932 1933 





$ $ $ 
Lands -| 2,251,831 2,199,969 | 2,293,853 
Forests - 137,919 216,007 204,129 
Customs -| 3,173,381 3,030,434 3,091,173 
Licences -| 2,671,153 2,327,740 2,703,441 
Fees of Court - 236,761 218,611 231,357 
Posts and Telegraphs - 268,995 241,602 235,271 
Railways - 470,000 470,000 I 
Port and Harbour dues - 37,435 33,006 33,919 
Interest -| 1,141,052 926,171 1,551,184 
Miscellaneous Receipts - 194,682 118,099 98,104 
Municipal - | 1,139,305 1,033,949 1,031,168 
Land Sales - 380,190 702,775 332,612 








Total -] 12,102,704 | 11,518,363 11,806,152 





APPENDIX C. 
Expenditure in the years 1981, 1982 and 1988. 








Head of Expenditure 1931 1932 | 1933 
$ $ $ 
Pensions 438,635 591,765 533,283 


Personal Emoluments 
Other Charges 


5,331,217 | 5,312,822 | 5,309,062 
2,828,071 2,306,122 2,285,822 


Transport 76,572 80,492 57,398 
‘Opium Reserve Fund 500,000 250,000 = 
Miscellaneous Service 683,896 360,822 - 
Purchase of Land 124,882 62,962 134,641 


terrae nne 


P.W.D. A.R. 
P.W.D. S.S. 


1,714,871 1,337,939 1,351,019 
3,080,374 | 1,080,232 1,918,271 


_——— 














Total 14,778,518 | 11,383,156 | 11,589,496 
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APPENDIX D. 
STATISTICAL RETURN OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 
1912—1933. 
Year Revenue Expenditure 
$ $ 
1912 4,348,642 3,231,406 
1913 4,378,556 3,267,484 
1914 4,352,897 3,899,698 
1915 5,790,394 3,645,421 
1916 7,976,863 4,602,433 
1917 10,168,625 5,119,520 
1918 9,125,694 5,858,591 
1919 11,002,778 8,223,862 
1920 11,838,976 13,070,284 
1921 7,689,054 11,159,450 
1922 8,625,223 8,785,873 
1923 11,094,955 7,064,166 
1924 10,947,960 f 8,095,276 
1925 15,884,592 9,780,322 
1926 18,781,565 18,099,232 
1927 18,239,023 15,348,473 
1928 20,698,077 16,445,473 
1929 17,633,212 16,200,829 
1930 14,634,966 16,671,946 
1931 12,102,704 14,778,518 
1932 11,518,363 11,383,156 


1933 11,806,152 11,589,496 
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APPENDIX F. 


Return of Motor Vehicles licensed in 1988. 























princeot , |Perale| ite. | aus | Lomy | van | Meter 
Johore Bahru | 895 237 ane 393 7 157 
Muar -| 358 209 _ 14} _ 71 
Batu Pahat | 294 98 62 134 _ 37 
Segamat - 176 54 28 91 _ 40 
Endau + 34 | 4! — 28 - | 8 








APPENDIX G. 
RIBLIOGRAPHY. 


References to Johore will be found in most of the standard 
works on Malaya and in the publications of the Malayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1933 there appeared as Vol. X 
Part III of the Journal of the said Branch 


A History of Johore (1365-1895) by R. O. Winstedt, C.M.G., 
D. Litt. (Oxon). 
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Social and Economic Progress of the Peoples of the Colonies 
and Protectorates, most of which contain a map of the 
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